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MR. GLADSTONE’S LETTER. 


Mr. GLApsToNE has written a letter. The subject of it is what is 
known as the validity of orders in the English Church. That is to 
say, are the clergymen of the Anglican Church priests of the Catholic 
Church and successors of the Apostles? The epistle is spoken of as 
a letter to the Pope, because although it is not addressed to anybody 
in particular, it is intended for the eye of Leo XIII. The spirit of 
the communication is evidently a desire on the part of the writer to 
be at peace with Rome. In taking note of this elaborate effusion 
we have nothing to do with the author as a statesman or a politician 
but as “the most distinguished layman of the Anglican Com- 
munion.” (Church Times.) It represents, no doubt, the feelings of 
a considerable number of the laity and clergy of the Church in 
England and is perhaps the most important attempt at re-establishing 
friendly relations with the Pope which has come from any section 
of the Protestant Church since the Reformation. The writer is not 

- @ priest influenced by a desire to augment the authority of" his pro- 
fession—he is not an obscure layman who might be regarded simply 
as an irresponsible individual ; but the writer has attained such an 
important position in England that his words carry with them a 
weight which cannot be attached to those of any other Englishman 
living. 

The letter deals with a question interesting in the first place, if 
not solely, to Anglican clergymen. It is whether there has been, in 
the case of their Bishops, the same unbroken continuity in their con- 
secration from the time of the Apostles as it is affirmed there has 
been in the case of those belonging to the Roman Communion. If 
this is the case then an Anglican priest can feel that he is on a 
level with a Roman priest—if this is not the case I suppose he 
feels that he is at a disadvantage—at any rate the authorities of 
the Roman Church look upon him 4s a mere layman who has usurped 
priestly functions—an Anglican priest who joins the Roman Com- 
munion and desires to remain a priest has to be re-ordained. 

There was a time when few English clergymen troubled themselves 
about the question; but since the Romanising tendency began a 
generation or two ago it has made many Anglican clergymen uneasy. 
It appears that recently Pope Leo XIII. appointed a Commission 
to investigate the matter, but there is not much prospect of a decision 
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being given in favour of the Anglican claims. At this juncture 
Mr. Gladstone steps forward, and in a roundabout way begs the 
Pope not to pronounce an adverse decision. At least, he says to 
the Pope, if you cannot decide in our favour, do not decide at all ; 
let the matter rest where it is. If you cannot give us your blessing 
be kind enough to withhold your curse. 

This is an astonishing attitude for an English Churchman to 
take. Since the Reformation Englishmen have not only defied the 
authority of the Pope, but have not cared whether they had his good 
will or not. They have regarded Popery as a system of errors and 
the Pope as pretending to the possession of spiritual powers which 
did not belong to him. And now we have the spectacle of “ the 
most distinguished layman in the Anglican Communion” appealing 
to the Pope as the undoubted chief authority in the Christian Church 
of the West. 

To us it is a sad spectacle, and we should think must be viewed 

_ by the majority of Englishmen with something like. dismay. Has 
it come to this—that not only a few enthusiastic priests, but the 
Church of England as a whole looks with longing desire for a 
reunion with Rome, or at least would be happier if the Roman 
would openly recognise the Anglican Church as a sister ? 

And what are the advantages which Mr. Gladstone believes would 
follow from such reconciliation ? 

The one controversy, he says, which, according to his deep 
conviction, ‘‘ overshadows, and in the last resort absorbs all others, 
is the controversy between faith and unbelief.” If the whole 
Western Church were united under one head and one banner, the 
power of resisting unbelief would be indefinitely strengthened. 

Mr. Gladstone believes in the virtue of majorities. Now, where 
it is agreed that a matter shall be settled by a majority, as for 
instance, in our own legislature, the decision of a majority is properly 
final when once it has been given—unti! the question has been 
reopened in a constitutional manner. 

But transcendental questions are not thus to be settled by a 
majority, but Mr. Gladstone, in a measure, thinks they are, and this 
is not a new idea of his at all; he has expressed the same view 
before. 

“Tf out of every hundred professing Christians ninety-nine assert, 
amidst all their separate and clashing convictions, their belief in the 
central doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation, will not every 
member of each particular Church or community be forward to 
declare, will not the candid unbeliever be disposed freely to admit, 
that this unity amidst diversity is a great confirmation of the faith, 
and a broad basis on which to build our hopes of the future ?” 
Now, I do not care what the members of each Orthodox Church may 
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declare upon the subject, but I refuse to admit, as a candid 
unbeliever, that the vastness of a majority in a case of this kind 
makes any impression upon me. In the first place, I doubt if, in 
these days, the ninety and nine are so unanimous in their belief in 
the Trinity and the Incarnation as they appear or profess to be. 
We know very well that there are large numbers of people who 
nominally belong to the Orthodox Church who no longer believe its 
doctrines, and really ought to be classed with unbelievers—only not 
with candid unbelievers. 

But even if the whole ninety and nine were unanimous in their 
belief it would not settle the question, as it is at least probable, 
more than probable, that not more than one out of the ninety-ziine, 
perhaps not one out of nine hundred and ninety-nine, would be 
qualified to form a judgment upon the question at issue. And the 
judgment of the minority of ONE might be worth more than the 
opinion of a thousand or a hundred thousand on the other side. 
The number of people who believe a thing is not the slightest 
evidence of its truth. The evidence of the truth of a proposition or 
statement must have some direct bearing upon it—but that people 
believe it is no evidence. , 

If St. Luke, for instance, had some evidence for the virgin birth 
of Jesus (the Incarnation) it really does not increase the value of 
that evidence if a hundred million people. believe his statement; 
but if one person detects a flaw in the evidence it decreases the value 
of it immeasurably, In practical matters numbers have their value ; 
in theoretical or speculative matters they have none. So if the 
Church of Rome and the Church of England were to join hands, I 
should not feel uneasy about my Unitarianism, thoygh Mr. Gladstone 
seems to think it ought to give me a shock. Undoubtedly, if they 
were united it might make the battle for freedom more arduous than 
it is, but, on the other hand, I think it probable that it might lead 
to an increase in the ranks of those whose abhorrence of priestcraft 
has led them to sever themselves from the National Church. 

There are some Anglican Churchmen who would rejoice in a 
great measure of reunion with Rome. Says the Church Times in 
its comments on this epistle : 

“The Armageddon of the future will be between faith and 
unbelief, between those who follow God manifest in the flesh, and 
those who reject Him as the Saviour of men; who is to be the 
leader of the hosts led out to Ramoth-Gilead to battle? Everything 
points to the Bishop of Rome as the earthly instrument.” 

This is how Mr. Gladstone and the Anglicans describe the 
struggle—it is between faith and unbelief. I should describe it as 
between the priests and freedom; and the more clearly this is 
defined and understood the better. When this is more generally 
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understood the issue will be plain, and the ranks opposed ; that 
freedom will triumph, as it has always done, I do not for a moment 
doubt ; for years we have been saying that this is what it must 
come to, and the sooner the better. 

Mr. Disraeli once said, ‘‘ I am on the side of the angels.” Mr. 
Gladstone more openly says, “I am on the side of the priests.” It 
is not a conversion, but a simple avowal—which we all regret. 

The priests have their virtues; but they have one failing which 
makes me their determined opponent. They do not love freedom, 
especially freedom of thought, and it is only by silencing human 
reason that they can count their followers by millions ; if they were 
to let them think for themselves they would soon see their numbers 
rapidly diminish. 

An illustration of the sacerdotal tendency of the Anglican Church 
is to be found in one fact over which Mr. Gladstone rejoices—before 
the Catholic revival in England, among other things he notes 
‘“ the relegation of the Holy Eucharist to impoverished ideas, and to 
‘ the place of one (though doubtless a solemn one) amongst its (the 
Church’s) occasional incidents.” This means that the Sacrament of 
the Eucharist was thirty or forty years ago only occasionally celebrated, 
and it was not looked upon as the supreme act of worship. 

In the Roman Church, the Eucharist—i.c., the Mass—is the 
central act of worship; it is the celebration of that sacrament by the 
priest that especially distinguishes him, and invests him, if I may 
say so, with supernatural attributes. It is the power to offer this 
sacrifice which distinguishes him from all other persons in the 
Church, however saintly they may be. It was Mass, or no Mass, 
which for the last three or four centuries to the popular mind in 
England made the distinction between Romanism and Protestantism. 

The aim of the followers of Dr. Pusey, of the Oxford Movement, 
of the Anglicans, has been to bring back the Mass, and with the 
Mass the priest with all his pretensions and assumptions. It is the 
priests and their followers who now are uniting to arrest intellectual 
freedom, to stay the rapid spread of education, and to strike a 
successful blow if they can at our religious liberties—yet Mr. 
Gladstone is ecclesiastically upon their side. 

Of course it is because Mr. Gladstone believes in the importance 
of the “historical transmission of truth by a visible Church with an 
ordained Constitution” that he expresses the views he does. To 
him, as to so many others, Christianity without a Constitution appears 
to be impossible—it must be historical, visible, organised. But a 
visible, organised, historical Church is no guarantee either for truth 
or purity. Such Churches have existed and do exist, but they have 
not been, and are not now, free from falsehood and corruption. If 
two or three such Churches (Greek, Roman, Anglican) become 
united it is much more likely, judging from the testimony of history, 
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that they will degenerate rather than progress. What we want to 
see is a spiritual, ethical, living, energetic Christianity, which 
organised, visible, historic Churches have done their best to kill. 

Mr. Gladstone looks upon the conflict as one between faith and 
unbelief; but he identifies faith with a priestly Church, and unbelief 
with all outside it. The battle, I regard, as being between the 
priests with the Pope at their head on one side, and the lovers of 
freedom, both civil and religious, on the other. Faith and freedom 
can go hand in hand, but faith without freedom is sure to degenerate 
into superstition and beget oppression. The tyrant walks in the 
footprints of the priest. ; 

Will the Church of England follow Mr. Gladstone's lead? I do 
not fear it. A certain section shares his sentiments and rejoices 
in the step he has taken, but it will, I should think, lead to a 
revolt on the part of a still jarger section. The predominance of the 
High Church party is a passing episode destined not toendure. We 
shall before long see the revival of a more healthy and intelligent 
and liberal religion in that Church. It is there now, but it is not 
so demonstrative as the other form. The Church of Whately and 
Arnold, of Alford and Milman, of Kingsley and Robertson, of 
Colenso and Stanley, is not “ going over to Rome” I am sure. 

As for ourselves, and the other Free Churches, we are not at all 


alarmed at this prospect of the arraying together of the priests. 
We shall welcome a clear issue and an open conflict ; everything 
is on our side ; the spirit of the times, science, philosophy, criticism, 
have undermined the foundation upon which sacerdotal Christianity 
is built, and however imposing a fabric may now be erected upon it, 
it will before long tumble into ruins, and the fall of that house will 


be great. 


Watrter Ltoyp, 








THE PRESENT SITUATION OF SUNDAY 
OPENING. 


(Concluded.) 


In this third article the Editors of the WESTMINSTER REvIEw bring 
to a conclusion the series of contributions on the present position of 
‘the question of opening museums, art galleries, and libraries on 
Sundays. In all twenty-six writers have thus placed their views 
‘on record. They are not alone representative of the Sunday Society, 
of which, for the most part, they are officers. They also represent 
every section of the community, and this expression of their views 
may be taken as the voice of the Sunday Opening party. As such 
it is of value now that that party is in the ascendant. The Right 
Reverend the Lord Bishop of Lichfield was asked to add his name 
to those of the Bishops of Winchester and Hereford, from whom 
- communications have already been published. In reply, he kindly 
assures us that others have so fully expressed his views on the 
subject that he has nothing fresh to say. 

The present writers, vice-presidents of the Sunday Society, with 
the exception of Mrs. Judge, who has been a member of the Com- 
mittee from the first, are: the Rev. H. V. Le Bas, M.A., Preacher 
of the Charterhouse ; the Rev. William Binns, of Biackpool; Mr. 
George Alexander, of the St. James’s Theatre; Mr. T. C. Horsfall, 
Treasurer of the Manchester Art Museum; Mr. William L. Thomas, 
of the Graphic; Miss Anna J. Parsons, of Shifnal; Miss Sophia 
Beale, of Parkstone; and Mrs. Mark H. Judge. A proper preface 
to this final article may be found in a communication from a distin- 
guished popular author and lecturer, whose name has been brought 
befcre Courts, Parliament, and the public in connection with the 
Sunday question. 


18. From M. Pau. Buiovujir (‘* Max O’Rell”). 


I am not an Englishman, and, as the subject is practically ‘‘ How 
the English should spend their Sunday at home,” I am afraid it 
would be in doubtful taste for a foreigner to have his say on the 
subject. 
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However, if the absurd suit brought against the Leeds Sunday 
Lecture Society by the Lord’s Day Observance Society on account 
of a lecture once given by me in Leeds (a lecture which was a little 
sermon on the absurdity of international prejudices, but which, 
dreadful to relate, caused some laughter on the Sabbath)—if that 
suit, I say, should have been instrumental in hurrying on the desired 
object of the Sunday Society and of all the intelligent people of 
England, I can but congratulate myself that I have done a little 
something for the land on whose shores I have for many years 
enjoyed a most genial hospitality. 

PauL BuiovEr (‘ Max O’Rell ”). 


19, From the Rev. H. V. Le Bas. 


Now that it has been decided by a vote of the House of Commons 
to open the national museums and picture galleries on Sunday, it 
might seem that little remained to be said. Notwithstanding, I 
should like to call attention to two points. 

The first is the subject of the Sunday labour of the attendants. 

There ought to be some thoroughly satisfactory arrangement 
made at all the institutions concerned—thoroughly satisfactory to 
the attendants themselves and also to that large and influential 
portion of the public who object to an increase of Sunday labour, 
and who rightly insist that it shall be so apportioned as to do as 
little harm as possible. These persons will not be satisfied if those 
who do a full day’s work on six days each week are compelled, or 
even permitted, to work on Sunday also. This compulsion, or per- 
mission, will be denounced as a tempting people to do that which 
is very injurious to themselves, and which sets a bad example to 
others, An arrangement should be made by which only a small 
proportion, say one-fourth, of the regular attendants should be 
employed each Sunday, and should be assisted by persons whose 
labours in the week are light or intermittent. There are plenty of 
respectable men in London who have no work, or not enough. 
Women, too, might be employed, if men failed. There are thou- 
sands of women whose difficulty is, not to find days of rest, but 
days of work; and there are many posts in museums, picture 
galleries, libraries, &¢., which they are quite competent to fill. 

The other point on which I would insist is the importance of at 
once acting on the suggestion which has been made, to provide 
peripatetic lecturers. Nine persons out of ten who visit museums 
and picture galleries require some one to point out to them the 
beauties, attractions, and even the meaning of what they idly gaze 
on. They weary themselves by looking on what they cannot 
unaided understand. A few simple words from one better instructed 
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would convert a weary stroll into a delightfal and instructive 
expedition. 

This movement need not be started in a grand way and with a 
flourish of trumpets. The wisest plan would be to begin humbly with a 
few lecturers who would give their services occasionally, and first, per- 
haps, gratuitously. They need not necessarily be professional men. 
There are plenty of amateur artists, antiquarians, and scientists to 
whom any beginner would be glad to listen, and who have love 
enough for their own particular study to take a delight in spreading 
it among the uninstructed. They need not be highly skilled or 
practised lecturers. If they would set themselves to be plain and 
simple in their remarks, a very little practice would enable them to 
speak in a way which would command the attention and win the 
thanks of thousands. 

Henry V. LE Bas, 
June 1, 1896. 


20. From The Rev. WILLIAM BINNs. 


I rejoice that the Sunday Society has won a victory after a long 
fight, and I congratulate the WrsTMINSTER Review, which joined a 
forlorn hope at the beginning and comes in for a share of the laurels 
at the end. But this fight, which is a triumph for the Sunday 
Society, is only the first of a series of fights which will have to be 
ventured upon if we are true to the principles which have made us 
conquerors so far. ‘* Conquering and to conquer” must be our 
watch words. . 

If we have done so much with a Unionist, and predominantly 
a Conservative Parliament, what may we expect to do further with 
it? The elements in the present Parliament are curiously mixed. 
Even the Cabinet is a strange affair; and the Front Bench of the 
Opposition is equally strange. So Jong as we make an open 
religious Sunday a question free from party politics we may count 
on support from independent minded men, who maintain their 
freedom on this subject, though on such subjects as Home Rule and 
Church Establishments their minds are already made up. An 
examination of the division list reveals curious results. And what 
interests me most is the fact that, so far as the Sunday question is 
concerned, we gather our friends from all quarters. A member of 
Parliament may be, in other respects, a fossil Conservative, a philo- 
sophical Conservative, a Liberal, a Liberal-Unionist, a Roman 
Catholic, a Ritualist, or an Agnostic, and yet he may, consistently 
with his party allegiance, cast in his fortune with us. Happily our 
question has not been inscribed on any merely party banner ; and 
I hope that it never will be. 
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I am a minister of religion myself. I do not want to drive people 
to listen to me, or to my fellow ministers, just because, when the 
Sunday comes round, they can only choose between the church and 
the public-houso, Let us have a larger competition for the pleasure 
of their company. If it should often happen, as it may do, that they 
prefer the mighty ones who speak to them through the picture 
gallery and the library, rather than the preachers who speak to them 
from the pulpit, let them do so. They will be al] the better worth 
preaching to when they come to listen to the preacher. And the 
preacher will preach all the better sermons when he knows that he 
has a more intelligent congregation than usual. He will rise to the 
occasion. At present many congregations do not stimulate fheir 
ministers to do the best they can. They like mediocrity. With 
them the level best is the level commonplace. Give us people 
familiar with public libraries, museums, and picture galleries; and 
let them come and try whether or not we are worth listening to, and 
we will see what we can do. I am not afraid. A man speaking 
interprets a greater man than himself, who has written, or painted, 
or sculptured, and the competent man speaking introduces the 
original artist to a larger public. The parson in the pulpit, if he be 
an open religious Sunday parson, haranguing on the pictures of the 
National Gallery, and the antiquities of the British Museum, almost 
deserves to be made a Government official. But his own independence 
and respect for the taxpayer induces him to stand in his own corner. 
Thereby he shows that ministers of religion have faith in their faith, 
and are not afraid. 

The Sunday Society should now proceed to endeavour to secure 
for the country at large what has already been secured for the 
metropolitan institutions under the direct control of the Imperial 
Government. This will not be easy. Many members of Parliament 
will grant privileges to London which they will not grant to the 
counties or boroughs that they represent. They will prefer to 
“hedge.” It will shortly become a grave problem as to how far a 
local authority may make regulations which ignore regulations made 
by the Imperial authority. Ought a Town Council to be at liberty 
to snap its fingers at Parliament? We are all Home Rulers after a 
fashion and within limits. But surely we may say to Town Councils 
you must do within your srea what Parliament has done with 
institutions under its own direct jurisdiction. I do not wish to 
repeat what others have already said. It is difficult to say anything 
distinctive enough to be worthy a space in your pages. Nevertheless, 
I shall be glad if you can accept these thoughts as my response to 
your request. 

WILLIAM BINNs. 


June 2, 1856. 
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21. From Mr. GeorGrk ALEXANDER. 


Dear Srrs,—aAs one of a profession to which, more-—I venture 
to think—than to any other, Sunday denotes an escape from the 
shop (seeing that we get neither evenings nor Saturdays for leisure 
during the lay portion of the week), I unreservedly. applaud the 
Society which has made a pleasant distraction of thought possible to 
the poorest and the least cultivated, on the one day at her or his 
disposal. Change of interest, even for a brief half hour spent in a 
gallery, offers more real rest to a worker than bored idleness can 
ever bring. And they who have made Sunday severe have deserved 
ill of a humanity which needs cheerfulness. That able little magazine, 
The Commonwealth, endeavours with all the strength that is in it to 
bring home the solid fact that the whole life of a sane person lies in 
every point of interest possible to a healthy human nature. (My 
own section of art is for the first time, I believe, treated by a reli- 
gious periodical as part of the wholesome service of human existence. 
For this one fact—apart from its other excellences—actors should 
be grateful to it.) Its pages voice the conviction, now so happily 
widespread, that art, in all her incarnations, does help to humanise 
the world—colours and gives form to life. It is just this spirit, so 
fortunately abroad, which the Sunday Society claims service of—an 
Ariel, indeed, waiting on a Prospero! And all who assist it will, I 
am certain, aid in bringing the sunlight into many a dull day— 


“Their understanding 
Begins to swell, and the approaching tide 
Will shortly fill the reasonable shore 
That now lies fou' and muddy,” 


All this as aman. As a hard-working actor-manager of many cares 
I give them ali my sympathy—so long as they do not extend their 
Operations in our direction, 


GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
June 3, 1896. 


22. From Myr. T. C. Horsranu. 


Large towns now contain the majority of the inhabitants of 
England, and of the persons who live in large towns a great pro- 
portion, though they know the names of many kinds of flowers, trees, 
birds, and other country things, know hardly any of the things to 
which the names belong by sight, and their “ inward eye,” therefore, 
sees no pictures of the things when the names are heard or seen. 
Most of those who are thus ignorant of nature are ignorant also of 
all the more interesting and nobler forms of human life and work. 
There are hundreds of thousands of English people to whom the dull, 
narrow life lived by the majority of town workpeople and keepers of 
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small town shops is the only kind of life which seems possible, 
because it is the only kind which is known to them, and to whom 
no more admirable products of man’s marvellous powers are known 
than a gin-palace and the contents of a fifth-rate shop. The results 
of these kinds of ignorance are far-reaching and disastrous. Jor no 
one can even try to live rightly and tu discharge his duty towards 
his neighbotrs who does not feel respect for human nature, and 
good-will, founded on respect for human nature, towards those who 
share that nature with him. And no one can feel the strongest 
claim to respect possessed by the human nature in himself and others 
who does not learn by knowledge and the resulting admiration and 
love of nature and of the reflections of nature in the work of ‘men, 
that human nature is formed to admire and love all that it sees of 
beauty and wonderfulness in the universe. And certainly some 
elements of the highest religious feeling are unattainable by those 
who are ignorant of the beauty of nature and of the nobler, fuller 
forms of human life and work. Moreover, with the exception of the 
lower kinds of music and some forms of strong physical exercise, all 
those wholesome forms of recreation, interest in some of which has 
been proved by experience to be necessary for physical, mental, and 
moral health, are unattractive to those who are ignorant of nature 
and the most interesting kinds of human work. Unquestionably, 
then, civilisation is founded on knowledge of nature, and any con- 
siderable improvement in the habits and life of the inhabitants of 
our large towns must be impossible unless they gain a much larger 
measure of such knowledge than they possess at present. 

For the majority of the dwellers in towns an adequate amount of such 
knowledge can be attained only if they spend much of their leisure 
time in museums, picture galleries, and botanical gardens. The 
opening of collections of objects of nature and art on Sunday is, 
therefore, a necessary part of the system needed to make the gaining 
of knowledge of nature and of fine kinds of human work possible 
for town-folk; but it is only a part; and, unless the rest of the 
necessary system be supplied, this change will do comparatively 
little good. We know that all the persons under our observation 
who possess a considerable amount of the kinds of knowledge in 
question, and who have firmly established habits of keeping their 
lives healthy by the use of wholesome kinds of recreation, have not 
only had opportunities of gaining the knowledge, but have been 
under the influence of other persons who knew the great value of 
such knowledge, and made them feel that they ought to acquire 
much of it. That is what has to be done for the people of our 
towns if the opening of museums and picture galleries on Sunday is 
to do much good. 

The kinds of work most urgently needed for the purpose of 
enabling and inducing the community to spend its Sunday after- 
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noons in museums and picture galleries, and to cease to spend them 
in public-houses, may be divided into two classes—work needed 
to prepare persons beforehand for getting advantage from nature and 
art when they visit museums and galleries, and for giving them a 
strong desire to visit such places; and the work of helping them 
while they are in museums and galleries to get advantage from what 
they see there. In the first class comes the giving of teaching 
respecting the bearing of knowledge of nature and art on the power 
of living rightly, a kind of work which is as truly religious as any 
which can be done in church or chapel, and which ought to be 
undertaken by the clergy; and the giving of knowledge of nature 
and of some simple kinds of art to children in elementary schools 
by means of object lessons and by the use of pictures of flowers, 
trees, birds, country scenes, &c., provided with printed descriptions. 
Work of this kind is now done in many schools. It is done on a 
large scale and very systematically in Manchester by the Committee 
of the Art Museum, who lend pictures of such subjects as I have 
named to 237 departments of elementary schools. In the second 
class of urgently necessary work comes that of forming collections of 
interesting pictures in places near the homes of working people, 
providing the pictures with descriptive labels, and arranging for the 
giving of oral description. Work of this kind has been done for 
many years with large and admirable result by Canon Barnett and 
the Sunday Society. It has also been done very systematically by 
the Committee of the Manchester Art Museum in connection with 
their permanent collections. Another kind of work which falls into 
this class is that of giving in museums and galleries explanations of 
pictures and objects of nature to scholars of elementary schools 
during school hours, Work of this kind, first made possible by an 
alteration in last year’s Education Code, is now done in many 
museums. It is done with great advantage in the Manchester Art 
Museum, which has aroom provided for this purpose with pictures of 
a large number of wild and garden flowers, trees, birds, and other 
animals, the appearance of which ought to be as well known as the 
names of the things are to all children, with pictures of interesting 
places near Manchester, which the children could easily visit if they 
cared to do so; pictures of places and events mentioned in the Bible 
and in English history, and pictures which illustrate physical 
geography. The formation of a room similar to this ‘School Picture 
Museum,” the pictures in which cost less than £100, in every square 
mile of every large town, and the giving of lessons in it to the 
children of every school near it would probably do more to enable 
and induce the young men and women of a few years hence to 
prefer museums, picture galleries, and free libraries to public- houses 
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and low music-halls than any other single measure which it is in 
the power of the more intelligent part of the community to take. 


T. C. Horsrauu. 
June 5, 1896. 


23. From Mr. Wituram L. THomas. 


The steady and gradual progress made year by year for the last 
quarter of a century in favour of opening museums and picture 
galleries on the Sunday afternoon has been very remarkable. 

To those in touch with artists and in sympathy with the great 
moral and educational value of their silent teaching it is indeed a 
matter of astonishment there should have been at any time opposi- 
tion to the valuable work of the Sunday and other kindred societies. 

It is doubtful whether the enthusiastic lover of art, the devoted 
visitor to private views, studios, and sales at Christie's, with all his 
keen interest in matters artistic, his critical taste, his admiration of 
nature succeeds in obtaining so much real enjoyment from an 
exhibition of paintings, as the ordinary working-man and his 
belongings. 

I would ask those who think but lighfly of the artistic instinct 
of the masses to watch some humble family, and note how 
thoroughly they do an exhibtion, going straight for the subject, for 
the story the artist may tell, without troubling their heads as to a 
values, composition, or chiaroscuro. 

Look at a procession of poor children (some with even bare feet) 
being marshalled along, as may be seen at the Walker Art Gallery 
in J.iverpool, open-mouthed, somewhat dazed, here a chubby but 
grimy little finger may be detected tracing the outline of a figure 
on the painted canvas—wandering hopelessly until suddenly some 
pathetic or homely subject arouses their interest, then what pluck- 
ing of the teacher’s gown, what entreaties to lag behind only for 
a moment and tell them all about it. 

If there are people so blind as not to appreciate the value of art 
as an instructor let them look back to their own early days, and they 
may perchance recall that the earliest lifelong impression has been 
generally stamped by an artist’s hand through some picture on a 
wall, or an illustration to a book. 

Let the sceptic wander on a Sunday afternoon in the poorest 
quarters of London or Liverpool, scanning courts and alleys to the left 
and right, or linger at a street-corner in a manufacturing town, or a 
pit village in a mining district, and then decide whether a Sunday 
evening among pictures is beneficial or harmful. 


WILuL1am L, THOMAS. 
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24. From Miss ANNA F. Parsons. 


It is indeed 2 matter for congratulation that the object so long 
ardently desired and so perseveringly pursued is at length attained ; 
and we welcome the Sunday opening of museums and libraries as 
an important step in our national progress. The wonder is that it 
has been delayed so long by what we must regard as prejudice, 
however sincere, which blindly delivered over thé working-man to 
the temptations of the gin shop, while debarring him on his only 
day of leisure the contemplation of the wonders of nature, science, 
and art collected for his benefit. 

We were told that the workers felt no interest in these things, that 
they would not understand them. A sufficient confutation of this was 
that on Sunday, May 23 (Whit-Sunday), upwards of 11,000 visited 
the different museums and galleries in London, notwithstanding the 
rival attractions of the holiday excursions and a day in the country 
surrounded by the charms of spring flowers and foliage. Of course 
the visitors do not understand all they see (who does ?); but it is 
the opening up of a new world, the commencement of a liberal 
education, the study of the true and the beautiful awakening emotions 
and thoughts to sweeten labour and elevate the mind. We rejoice 
to think that women will participate in these advantages and that 
many a wife will find her home brighter and her life happier for 
the boon. May it help to hasten the day when woman shall take 
her fitting place as the help meet for man and realise the poet’s 
ideal. 

This victory is the more important and opportune in view of the 
measure now before Parliament, which, if allowed, will supersede the 
Board schools, lower the standards of education, and stimulate 
religious prejudice and dissension. Theological dogma, while it is 
incomprehensible by children, readily produces sectarian strife. 
The achievement of the work of the Sunday Society should be an 
important aid tc pastors of every sect in bringing before the minds 
of their hearers the wondrous proofs of the goodness and power of 
the Creator gathered together from all quarters of the globe. In 
taking advantage of such aid they would be walking in the footsteps 
of their great Exemplar, who taught His disciples by the wayside, 
and in the familiar intercourse of every day proclaiming the 
extinction of sects and creeds and emphasising the ethical side of 
life among the children of the universal Father. Earnestly do we 
thank those good men and true who, like the Rev. Canon Barnett 
and others, have worked long and faithfully in this direction. Our 
best thanks are due also to those noblemen and gentlemen who have 
opened their collections of pictures and art treasures and their studios 
to the public from time to time at the request of our Committee. 
Onur grateful acknowledgments are especially due to the indefatigable 
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labours of our Honorary Secretary, Mr. Mark H. Judge, who has 
never faltered in’ his work of nearly thirty years. It is most 
important that some arrangement should be made for lighting the 
museums and galleries where artificial light is provided during 
the dark Sunday evenings of winter, and there is hope that Govern- 
ment will make a small grant for this purpose. 


ANNA F. Parsons. 
June 7, 1896. 


25. From Miss Sopuia BEALE. 


It is not often that men and women live to see the reforms upon 
which they have set their hearts carried out in their integrity and 
completeness; and therefore we, the pioneers and early agitators in 
the movement, are most thankful to have been spared to sing a 
Tc Deum now that, at last, success has crowned our efforts. It has 
been a long and tedious campaign against the most consummate 
wrong-headedness, prejudice, and selfishness—this principally and 
above all; for is it not eminently selfish to sit in a comfortable chair 
and gaze upon beautiful works of art in onr own homes, while we 
deny the pleasure to those who have to depend upon the State for the 
arrangement and care of our national possessions? Logically, such 
persons should hang dusting sheets round their walls each Saturday 
evening, so that their Sunday eyes should not be the instruments of 
pollution to their Sunday minds. 

But what a curious example of upside-downness it is that a 
measure which has always been associated with Liberalism and Radi- 
calism should have been passed by the let-well-alone party! We 
have been assured that the question is non-political ; and yet, if that 
be the fact, why has the Bill never been allowed to pass when 
favoured by a Progressive Government? Here again we see the 
truth of the proverb, “One man sows and another man reaps.” But, 
after all, what matters it in the world’s history whether such a 
reform be the work of Radicals or Tories? The main fact is that 
tke national conscience has at last been awakened; and the classes 
which can surround themselves with all that is beautiful, feeling 
somewhat ashamed at contemplating in their mind’s eye the complete 
ugliness of the entourage of many a poor neighbour’s dwelling-place, 
have, though rather late in the day, permitted their sympathies to 
chase away their prejudices, 

But although Sunday opening is an accomplished fact, it will do 
no harm to point out a few dangers which are likely to beset us in 
the future. The Working Men’s Lord’s Day Rest Association has 
uever ceased to assert that the main body of working men is against 
us. But what then? We have never advocated the movement in 
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favour exclusively of the skilled mechanic or of the unskilled labourer. 
Are there not workers by hand and workers by brain, men and 
women earning from 15s. a week to £1000 a year, whose only day 
of absolute leisure is the Sunday? Why should they be cut off from 
visiting the national museums, towards the collection and housing 
of which they contribute according to their means, because a few 
thousand labourers fear the loss of the day’s rest in the hazy future, 
or object upon the score of the work involved for the few ? Moreover, 
we see little desire upon their part to curtail the labours of the 
publicans and bar-maidens, or the omnibus and railway men. Then 
as to the thin edge of the wedge, of which we have heard so much, it 
ought to be remembered that on the Continent Sunday buying 
and selling is by no means universal, People talk of Paris as if it 
were the whole world, outside the British Isles; and even there all 
the best shops are closed, except those supported by foreigners for 
the sale of photographs and Parisian rubbish; but in Germany 
nearly all close entirely. As to opening the theatres, every one of 
‘sense must see the inexpediency of compelling a large part of the 
community to work seven days a week without intermission. 

With regard to the forced attendance of the guardians of our 
treasures upon Sundays, it has been demonstrated over and over 
again that our scheme included the supply of supplementary attend- 
ants, and [ cannot but feel sorry that the option of Sunday work 
was given to the ordinary staff of officials even with extra pay. On 
the Continent the museums are generally closed on Mondays for 
cleaning, which gives the men in turn a day’s rest. 

In conclusion, let me add a word of warning. The reform having 
been carried out at the commencement of summer, as the days get 
hotter, the number of visitors will undoubtedly fall off. A walk in 
the open air is a far pleasanter way of passing a sultry afternoon 
than standing about in a stuffy museum ; the ten thousand may fall 
to a few hundreds and we must be prepared to hear the enemy cry 
aloud that it was only a love of novelty which collected the crowd. 
But when the dark days set in, and fresh air is unattainable, then 
will be the time to test the success of the movement. Happy those 
who can raise themselves above their depressing surroundings by the 
contemplation of the beauties of the goldsmith’s art, of pictures and 
sculpture, and all that is exquisite artistically, even though they be 
compelled to wade through much mud and misery to attain their 
object; but ten thonsand times happier those who possess beauty 
and comfort in their own homes—a fact we ought never to forget, 
and for which we ought ever to be thankful. 


Sopaia BEALE. 
June7, 1896. 
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26. From Mrs. Mark H. JupGF, 


Twenty-two years ago—that is, one year before the birth of the 
Sunday Society—I commenced my personal work in the cause of 
Sunday reform, a cause which my family had previously been ener- 
getically associated with, in connection with other organisations. 
At home we were all thoroughly imbued with the rational ideas 
concerning the value of the leisure and freedom of Sunday which 
have at last received the official adhesion of the Government of 
England and culminated in the opening on that day of our national 
institutions, so that I “ grew up” in the cause, and was therefore 
quite ready to enter enthusiastically into the projected formation of 
the Sunday Society, an organisation which it was intended should 
be for the distinctly specific work now achieved. Twenty-two years 
is a long time, and, perhaps because of the work within its span, it 
has flown quickly. But more remarkable to me than the rapid 
lapse of time is the changed aspect of thought and observance with 
regard to this vexed question which predominates now, in amazing 
contrast to what prevailed so largely then. I confess that even in 
the youthful heat of my most energetic application to the early 
“ drudgery ” of the society, I was not sanguine enough to think that 
with its ‘coming of age” its object would be accomplished—the 
victory won! I sometimes felt that we should have to go on with 
“annual meetings,” &c., quite till old age! The work of the last 
few years in the cause made me more hopeful, because with each 
year conversion to it became more general, and on every side it 
seemed that the Sunday Society met with spontaneous acquiescence 
in its worth. In the beginning it was far different to that. Con- 
versions were made, and highly important adhesions were won, but 
they had to be worked for, toiled for, I might say, individually more 
than collectively, as lately, and friendly disposed, yet wavering, 
minds convinced of the beneficial tendency of the principles advo- 
cated. Not only was all the inconceivable, the incessant slavery of 
organisation and routine work to be got through, without any help 
in the way of paid assistance (so much more at the command of our 
opponents), but there was the perpetual primary struggle to sustain 
the fearless and determined combat against intolerance, without any 
decrease of forces; and this it was which kept us at our posts, 
plodding away, many times sacrificing our personal inclination for 
‘peace and quietness,” while—as a reward—easy-going people, not 
of the stuff reformers are made of, wondered why wedid it! To-day 
they can see why: and our reward is that perhaps they are also 
glad to share in the general privilege gained. 

In this hour of triumph those who compose the Sunday Society 
may justly feel that they have rendered service to their country, and 
are entitled to the pride of victor which the contemplation of what 
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is won will stimulate. During its twenty-one years’ campaign the 
society has formulated and consolidated a mass of rare thought and 
progressive enlightenment surely unique in the annals of any cause, 
above all in one of so sensitive a nature as this, where old-time faith, 
prejudice, tradition, and misconception required to be most tenderly 
dealt with, if they were to be dislodged, to make way, as happily 
they have done, for ideas of a wider growth. The phenomenal 
advance made in the most invincible quarters—for instance, in the 
Church, where the cause, as pleaded by the Society, took firm hold of 
many of its most revered dignitaries, as one could see by the sermons 
on “ Museum Sunday ”—is an illustration of how ably and effec- 
tively this dislodgment was done. The Sunday Society, in its early 
years, gained many supporters to the cause through the medium of 
its quarterly organ, the Sunday Review, which of late has been 
discontinued. It lived long enough, however, to accomplish its 
mission, and to be a powerful magnet and a strong ally, as all who 
read the articles within its pages must admit. Therein may be 
found utterances of the highest stamp and significance, from clergy, 
scientists, politicians, physicians, artists, alike agreed as to the 
wisdom of what they sought to establish—such men as Dean Stanley, 
Professors Huxley and Tyndall, the late Prime Minister, and a host 
of others of the nation’s foremost teachers—the Sunday Society won 
them all to the advocacy of its cause. The editing of this magazine 
each quarter during fourteen years, in addition to the other work of 
the Society, involved an amount of time and labour almost over- 
whelming, and only to be realised by those who have carried on a 
similar undertaking ; yet those who undertook it look with pleasure 
upon this labour of love, so fruitful in its impress and influence 
upon the minds of those it reached, and so invaluable an addition to 
the literature of the Sunday question. It was all worth—this 
long campaign, what the end has secured. 


EmiLy S. JuDGE. 
June 8, 1896. 
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TESTIMONIAL TO MR. MARK H. JUDGE. 


Tue name of Mark Judge is associated with the Sunday Society. 
He has in a very true sense been the Society, the king behind the 
throne occupied by many distinguished Presidents. His activity, 
his energy, his courage, and his hope have never failed. Whenever 
an opportunity has offered he has been ready with a suggestion for 
its use, and often, through some narrow opening, he has pushed in 
the thin end of a large wedge. In times of depression, when votes 
have been adverse and the people indifferent, he has never failed to 
be ready with his President and the annual address to show the 
vigour of the Society; and if opponents have offered fight he has 
never hesitated at any sacrifice of time and trouble—in the press, in 
meetings, and in committee-rooms—to stand up and do battle. 

Those who have had most experience of the movement know the 
dangers which have threatened its existence. It would have been so . 
easy to do too much or too little, so easy to hesitate at the call of 
timid advisers, and so easy to be rash under the impulse of those 
indifferent to the national or conservative instincts of the people. 
The Sunday Society has steered a safe course—it has not offended 
the cautious, nor has it alienated enthusiasts—and Mr. Mark Judge 
is to be congratulated on the success. 

The Society has finished its work ; it will celebrate its triumph 
and die. It is right that the name associated with its struggles 
should be also associated. with its victory. Every President who has 
worn its honours has expressed his pleasure at the chance of doing 
honour to the Hon. Sec., and a committee, of which they are mem- 
bers, has been formed with the view of getting up a Mark Judge 
Testimonial. And a Testimonial Committee was finally instituted 
on June 13, when they agreed to issue the following circular : 

‘* Public Testimonial to Mr. Mark H. Judge, Founder and Hon- 
orary Secretary of the Sunday Society. 

‘Testimonial Committee (consisting of the President, Past Presi- 
dents, Chairman, Deputy-Chairman, and Treasurer of the Society) : 
the Duke of Westminster, K.G., the Earl of Rosebery, K.G., the 
Karl of Carlisle, the Earl of Dunraven, K.P., Lord Brassey, K.C.B., 
Sir John T. Brunner, Bart., M.P., Sir James D. Linton, P.R.I., Sir 
Henry E. Roscoe, F.R.S., Sir Henry Thompson, F.R.C.S., Rev. 
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Canon Barnett, M.A., Mr. Thomas Bart, M.P., Mr. Wm. Holman 
Hunt, Professor Corfield, M.A., M.D. (Oxon.), Mr. Henry Ruther- 
furd, Mr. Frederick Long. 

. Chairman : Rev. Samuel A. Barnett, Canon of Bristol Cathedral. 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer: Professor Corfield, 19 Savile 
Row, W. Cheques to be crossed ‘ Messrs, Coutts & Co.’ 


“19 SaviLe Row, W., June 13, 1896. 


‘‘ Dear Sir or Mapam,—lIn view of the recent vote of the House 
of Commons, and the subsequent action of the Government in agree- 
ing to the opening of the great national museums and art galleries 
on Sundays, a desire has been very generally expressed that some 
substantial token of recognition should be awarded to Mr. Mark H. 
Judge, to whom that success is very largely due. 

“It is about thirty years since Mr, Judge became a member of 
an organisation, one of the objects of which was the Sunday opening 
of museums and art galleries; after a time, however, he and some 
others came to the conclusion that a large amount of support would 
be forthcoming for a Society having that object alone in view, which 
support was being withheld from the then existing Association ; 
they therefore formed a new Society, called the ‘ Sunday Society,’ of 
which the Very Rev. Dean Stanley was one of the early Presidents. 
Of this Society Mr. Judge was the leading spirit from the first, and 
was at once appointed Honorary Secretary, which position he has 
held to the present time. The duties (discharged for the greater 
part of the period without any paid assistance whatever) have been 
carried out by him with extraordinary zeal. 

“The Honorary Secretary has shown great originating power in 
advancing the objects of the Society, as, for instance, by securing 
the co-operation of varions Art Societies of a high class, and of 
noblemen and others in possession of valuable picture galleries and 
museums, He has been quick in the discovery of persons who, from 
their position, or known public spirit, would be likely to give per- 
sonal assistance to the movement ; this, without referring to present 
supporters, was conspicuously shown in the active co-operation of 
such men as the late Earl of Derby, Lord Bramwell, Lord Leighton, 
Sir Geo. A. Macfarren, Rev. Wm. Rogers, Rev. Septimus Hansard, 
Charles Darwin, Henry Fawcett, Thos, H. Huxley, John Arthur 
Roebuck, Geo. J. Romanes, William Spottiswoode, Peter A. Taylor, 
and John Tyndall—a series remarkabie for the variety of classes and 
interests represented. 

“The Society gradually increased in numbers, but was never 
affluent, yet, through the indefatigable zeal of the Honorary Secre- 
tary, it was early in touch with Societies of cognate character 
throughout the United Kingdom, and became a centre of information 
on the subject of Sunday Reform. 
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“Among other remarkable successes mention must be made of 
the Society’s petition to the Convocation of Canterbury to consider 
the question of museum opening on Sundays; a proceeding so judi- 
ciously conducted that a Right Reverend Prelate moved for and 
obtained the appointment of a Committee, which eventually pro- 
duced a Report highly advantageous to the Society. This Report 
was much used by all advocates of the movement, and is generally 
considered to have had much weight in the final decision of the 
House of Commons. 

“Also Mr. Judge happily conceived the idea of ‘ Museum Sun- 
day,’ on which day sermons in favour of the movement have been. 
annually preached in the course of the ordinary services of many 
churches and chapels, followed in the afternoon by the opening of 
many public and private institutions. 

“The Honorary Secretary’s action in regard to the Press has been 
constant throughout his tenure of office, by incessant watchfulness 
of the journals, both London and Provincial, by reports of proceed- 
ings, and by frequent correspondence, sometimes of an extended 
character, all tending to the education of public opinion on the 
subject. . : 

“The largely personal services rendered by Mr. Judge should be 
specially borne in mind by the public in considering the appeai we 
make for their recognition. Obviously such a form of active work 
could not have been carried out for so many years without grave 
interference with the claims of a professional man; and on due 
attention to these his income necessarily depended. 

“The Committee feel that the untiring devotion of Mr. Judge 
and his very arduous, and on many occasions excessive labour, on 
behalf of the Society and the public for nearly thirty years in suc- 
cession ought, by that public who will benefit, and are already 
benefiting, by his work, to be widely, generally, and liberally 
recognised. ‘ 

“The opening of museums and galleries on Sunday afternoons 
will by thousands upon thousands be deemed, and found to be, an 
inestimable boon ; and without detracting from the claims of others, 
we invite the co-operation of all who believe that Mr. Judge deserves 
well of his countrymen, and that to him they are very largely 
indebted for a happy privilege and a great public good.” 

The proposal has been warmly received throughout the country, 
and sympathetic notices have appeared in the Press, from the 7%mes 
downwards. One or two extracts from leading articles which have 
already appeared may be quoted in confirmation, from outside autho- 
rity, of the estimate which the Testimonial Committee placed upon 
Mr. Judge’s work. 

The Liverpool Daily Post says: “ Englishmen are always willing, if 
not eager, to.commemorate the work of any perron who has been the 
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means of conferring benefits on the nation. Liverpool, as a com- 
munity, has recently afforded good illustrations of this fact. An 
appeal for subscriptions towards presenting a public testimonial to 
Mr. Mark H. Judge comes from London. But as the good results 
of Mr. Judge’s work are not confined to the metropolis, the testi- 
monial ought to be a national one. Mr. Judge was the founder of 
the Sunday Society. And ever since he has filled the position of 
Honorary Secretary to that Society, the objects of which he has. 
greatly advanced. In doing so he has displayed a large fund of 
original power, and has gathered round himself many eminent sup- 
porters, after working for a time with a lack of sympathy and 
encouragement that would have defeated a weaker man. ... . To 
give an account of Mr. Judge’s work would be to sketch the growth 
of the Society with which he is so honourably identified. Mr. Judge's. 
claim to public recognition cannot be disputed 

The Western Daily Mercury says: ‘If there is one man more 
than another to whom is due the recent success in Parliament of the 
movement in favour of the Sunday opening of museums and art 
galleries, the man is Mr. Mark Judge, who for so many years has 
acted as Honorary Secretary of the Sunday Society. Mr. Judge has 
been the leading spirit in the Society from the first ; and although 
the movement has had the warm support of many men in high posi- 
tion in the Legislature, in the Church, and in the world of art and 
science, it has been in many cases due largely to his personal influ- 
ence that they have actively engaged in it 

The Court Journal says: “If ever a man deserved a testimonia} 
Mr. Judge does. That gentleman is the founder and Honorary 
Secretary of the Sunday Society, and for thirty years he has been 
working for a rational Sunday, and fighting against intolerance and 
narrow-minded sectarians. It is due to the efforts of his lifetime 
that at last a Government of the country has been induced to under- 
stand that none can be harmed, and that thousands may be benefited 
—kept out of mischief, if that better expresses the fact—by being 
permitted to enjoy such recreation as can be had in a museum and 
picture gallery The recognition of this toiler for the good of his. 
fellow-men will be a cordial and substantial one there is little 


Victories demand memorials. It is good that those who have 
taken part in the fight, and those who are glad at the result, should 
unite in doing something to mark the occasion ; and it is good also 
that the coming generations who will enjoy the privileges of a quiet - 
Sunday in our national galleries should know that the man who 
worked for the object was recognised. The form of the testimonial 
must be matter for future thought, and it will be valuable in so far 


as it represents the widest gratitude. 
Samuel. A. BARNETT. 





HOW THE FIRST PRIESTS, THE LONG- 
HAIRED SHAMANS, AND THEIR 
SUCCESSORS, THE TONSURED BAR- 
BER-SURGEONS, MEASURED TIME. 


A HISTORICAL STUDY. 


Parr I, 


No student of the inner political history of life in the Middle Ages 
can have failed to notice the social importance of barber-surgeons. 
In all cities their shops were centres of gossip and the places whence, 
as in our clubs, national movements often germinated. It was as 
the daily shaver of the king’s beard rather than as his physician that 
Oliver Daim insinuated himself into the confidence of Louis XI. of 
France, and became an active member of his Privy Council. But 
great as was the power then wielded by the barber-guilds, it was 
very inferior to that which they possessed in the early dawn of 
Asiatic and European civilisation. For they were the chief priests 
of the age when the rising sun of the east succeeded the setting sun 
of the west and the star-gods of night as the measurer of annual 
time. 

Their rule followed that of the long-haired Shamans of North- 
Kastern Asia, who became the Magi of Persia and in India the 
Demanos and Bhukuts of the Dravidians. They were first the 
priests of the Ugro-Finn worshippers of the household fire and of the 
sun of summer, the Wend god Ra, or Rai, who ripened their grain. 
These long-haired sons of the north believed that though the sun-god 
was a mighty being who yearly conquered in the summer the frost 
demons of winter darkness, yet that his rule was a perpetual conflict, 
in which the destructive powers were often victorious. In this 
never-ceasing war of good against evil efficient aid could be given 
by those who had learnt from the good sun-god Ri the spells and 
incantations which made the evil spirits temporarily powerless. These 
had been taught them in those moments of mental exultation when 
the seer whose mental eyes were opened by exhilarating drugs and 
drinks, or by the natural excitement of a highly nervous tempera- 
ment, could “see into the inner life of things.” 
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The theology of that time taught that spirits, both good and bad, 
entered the brain by the hair, and it was through it that they could 
be expelled. Hence they no longer, like the southern races who 
ruled before them, contined their hair in the towzled wigs and braided 
top-knots of southern hair-dressing, but allowed it to float over their 
shoulders during their religious exercises. It was then that the good 
spirits, strengthened by the spells born from divine inspiration, drove 
out the demons of disease and bad impulses through the hair of the 
priest and his patient ; and their return was prevented by the comb 
worn to stop their passage. 

But this belief in the power for good of male and female magic- 
ians involved also a faith in their ability to do evil; for those who 
knew how to drive out evil spirits could also, when they chose, incite 
and aid them, and could, when inspired by revenge or lust for power, 
spread famines, storms, and pestilences through the land. The fear 
thus roused engendered the ultimate revolt against wizards and 

witches. And the wish to be freed from their arbitrary rule 

gathered strength when men learnt that the sun-god of light was 
mightier than the powers of darkness, and that the times for cele- 
brating the festivals instituted to procure his aid, and that of the 
good spirits, could be found out more accurately by observing the 
equinoxes and solstices than by the changes of the moon and the 
revolutions of the fixed stars round the pole, by which they had first 
measured time. 

The early methods of time measurements, which form a complete 
historical clock showing the progressive march of human astronomical 
research, were those used by the farmers, hunters, and shepherds 
who united to form the confederated nations of South-Western Asia. 
They are the peuple described by Jeremiah (v. 20—26) as having the 
corners of their hair polled; for it was among them and their earlier 
forerunners, the ploughing races, who offered their hair to the rivers, 
that the rule of the barbers began. 

The first united nationality who conceived and executed the pro- 
ject of finding out the means of measuring not only the nights and 
days and the periods marked by the lunar phases, which the lowest 
savages have always reckoned, but a whole year of time, were the 
farmers of the forest-clad coasts of Southern India. They were the 
first founders of village communities and the organisers of provinces 
which became kingdoms. It is from their calendar and those of their 
successors that we can read the successive acts of the great drama of 
civilisation, and learn how the tillers of the south, the hunters of the 
north, and the artisans and shepherds of the north-east were united 
in a federal union by the bonds of common laws, religion, and 
national history. The supreme god of these people was first the god 
they looked at as the ruler of the stars, the star Canopus, which leads 
them round the pole every twenty-four hours. He was, therefore, 
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the god of night, and they began their day, as the Jews still do, 
with sunset at six o’clock, the hour when it sets at the equinoxes in 
northern and southern lands and throughout the year in equinoxial 
countries. These star-worshippers living near the Equator, as they 
went northwards became, as we shall see, united with the yellow 
Mongol gardening races of the north-east, who worshipped the Pole- 
Star of the north and the mother-mountain, the home of the storm- 
bird Uk-ko, the great (uk) begetter (ku). It was they who first 
made the cutting of hair a religious ceremony, and the rite originated 
from the teaching of the southern farming races. These had always, 
like Cain, the first city-builder in Genesis, offered first fruits of their 
crops to the gods, and under the rule of the pastoral chiefs who 
governed the federated farmers and shepherds, bundles of spring 
grass were the national first-fruits. This was the kusha-grass spread 
on the altar and sacrificial ground of the Kushika, the sons of Kush 
in India. From it their “ prastara,” or magic rain-compelling wand, 
was made, and its juice was, with fresh barley and roasted barley- 
meal, infused into the sacramental Soma-cup of running water, 
drunk as the cup of brotherhood at the annual feast to the god of 
rain, ‘ 
The offering of the hair was connected with that of the spring 
grass; for in Greece, as Pausanias tells us, it was offered to the 
rivers, which, as will be seen later on, were the parent-gods of the 
Kushika. The Zdda says that Ymin, meaning the Roaring-god of 
thunder, made grass and trees of his hair, and hence the front hair ° 
of their children, given to the gods by the northern ploughing races, 
was given as first-fruits. Homer (J/. xxiii., 141—146) tells us that 
Achilles offered his hair to the river Spercheios. This cutting of the 
front hair was the tonsure of the Abantes of Eubcoea, who cut their 
hair in front, and whose weapons were the ashen spears of the 
northern worshippers of the sun-horse (JI. ii, 535-544). Their ton- 
sure is now called the Celtic tonsure, 

The forest tribes of Southern India, who first reckoned time by the 
year, and thus set the example followed by the worshippers of the 
North Pole Star and the moon and sun-god, measured their year by 
the movements of the Pleiades. These appear above the horizon at 
sunset on the Ist of November, the spring month answering to our 
May in the Southern Hemisphere, and sink below it on the Ist «f 
April, thus dividing the year into two periods of six months each. 
This year, beginning, like that of the Jews, at sunset, is that used 
everywhere throughout the Southern Hemisphere, and its immense 
antiquity is shown by the wide diffusion of the customs connected 
with it in its original home. All through the south, its first three 
days are dedicated as a feast to the dead, when the first-fruits of the 
growing crops of the new year were offered to the gods. 

This year is still used in Western India, when the Dibali, or Feast 
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of Lamps, to the stars that measure time is held on the new moon 
of Khartik (October-November), called after the Krittakas, a name 
of the Pleiades meaning the spinners. All bankers’ and tradesmen’s 
books are closed and made up on the 26th day of October. The 
inventors of this year had also noticed that night and day could be 
measured by the daily revolutions of the stars round the Pole; and 
it was the father-god of this year, called in the Rigveda Tvashtar, 
the most complete two (tva), who was by his daughter Sarapyu, 
swiftly flowing (sarana) time, father of the twin gods Usbasa-nakta, 
dawn and night. The leader of the stars was Canopus, the chief star 
in Argo, which is called by the Australians the black crow, which 
runs away with the Queén of the Pleiades, and it is he who steers 
this ship of the gods, called by the Akkadians Ma, the mother. 

When the forest farmers of Southern India, who have also shown 
their capacity for colonisation by their emigrations to Melanesia and 
Polynesia, went in the canoes made in the coast forests of Malabar. 
_ to the Euphrates valley, and thence to Europe, they took with 
them their national festivals and customs. Among these was the 
three days’ festival to the dead, beginning the Pleiades year, which 
is still kept by us on the 3lst of October and the Ist and 2nd of 
November as All Hallow Eve, All Saints’, and All Souls’ Day. On 
All Hallow Eve torches and bonfires are lighted in Scotland, Ireland, 
Wales, and Cornwall; and the Guy Fawkes bonfires of England 
only transferred those of All Hallow Eve to the 5th of November. 
The Druids, or priests of the Tree (dru), the mother grove of South 
Indian villages, celebrated the reconstruction of the world on the Ist 
of November, and on that day the Druid nuns pulled down and 
rebuilt the roof of their temples. All fires were then put out and 
relighted from the new fire kindled by the Druid priests. 

Among the customs brought by these Indian emigrants were those 
regulating the communal holding and periodical redistribution of land, 
which still exist unchanged from the original Indian model in Palestine, 
Greece, Russia, South Germany, and parts of England. They also 
continued to place in the centre of the village, the holy grove of 
primeeval forest trees, the mother trees of the race, left standing 
when it was founded. This became the Temenos of Greece, the 
grove in which the central temples and the public meeting places of 
the Akropolis stood, and in which the churches still stand in 
Abyssinian villages. lEncircling this grove was the ring of tilled 
land worshipped as the guardian snake of the village, the Greek 
Echis, the father-god of the Acheans, In the dancing ground, the 
Indian Akra, shaded by the trees of this grove, the dances beginning 
each season of the year took place, and at these the men who were 
forbidden by Indian Dravidian laws regulating the intercourse of the 
sexes to be parents of the children of the women of their own tribe 
or village, met and mated with the women of those villages with 
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whicn they had rights of union. These dances became, in Assyria, 
Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy, those danced by the consecrated 
maidens of the mother-goddess and the dancing priests, the Koru- 
bantes, Kuretes, and Salii, wo are now represented by the Mevlévis, 
or dancing dervishes. Their Sheikh is the third person in the 
Turkish Empire, coming next to the Sheikh-ul-Islam, and it is he 
who crowns the Sultan by girding on him at the Eyoub Mosque the 
sword of Othman, which, as will be seen, was once the sword or 
club of Orion. 

The route by which these southern farmers reached Europe is 
marked by the Festival to the Dead of the Persian Sabzeans, held on 
the lst Murdadh (October-November), also by their placing the 
Pleiades, called the Parwe, or conceiving (peru) mothers, at the head 
of the lunar mansions denoting the monthly path of the moon; also 
the Arabian Sabzeans worshipped the Pleiades as the Turayya, or 
children of the revolving pole (Tur) of the Turanian races. 

These people were not only farmers, but also a river and maritime 
race, who had from time immemorial used boats made, as they are 
still, without iron or iron tools, to navigate the rivers and seas of 
Southern India and the Malay Archipelago. When they reached 
the Persian Gulf and the Euphrates Valley, they found the climate 
unsuited for the rice and millets they grew in India. As they had 
formed these crops in India from the wild forest grasses of the 
country, so in their new home they sowed, in imitation of their fore- 
fathers, the native grasses of Mesopotamia, thus producing not only 
the millets and oil-seeds of Mesopotamia and Asia Minor, but also 
barley and wheat. 

In Asia Minor they met and amalgamated with the hunting and 
pastoral tribes of the north, who traced their descent, not from 
the mother tree of the south, but from animal totems and the 
mother-mountain, the home of the storm-bird of Armenia, Shar, the 
cloud-mother of life and giver of rain, who became, in Vedic myth- 
ology, Saranyu, goddess of swiftly-flowing (sarana) time. She 
brought from the mountains the periodical rains marking the changes 
of seasons, and afterwards became to the dwellers on the plains the 
stork, the herald of the spring. 

These united hunters, shepherds, and farmers found that the 
Pleiades year, beginning with the southern spring, did not represent 
their northern seasons. In trying to adapt it to the northern 
climate, they dedicated the month of April, beginning the second 
season, to the working god (ourgos) of the earth (ge), the hoeing 
god who sends the spring rains. He became St. George of Cappa- 
docia, the god whose spear pierces the dragon-cloud, and makes it give 
up its rain. He has always been worshipped in April in Europe, Asia 
Minor, and Syria, whence he was brought to India with the millets 
and oil-seeds of Asia Minor by the ‘Turauian Gonds whose father-god 
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was the revolving pole (Tur). To the Gonds he became the star 
plough-god Nagur, the Nahusha, or rain-god of the Aigveda, whose 
name became, among the Arabians, Nahash, the Arabic name of the 
Great Bear. The ain beginning its Hebrew form ‘Ash shows that 
it originally was spelt, as it is in Gondi, with a guttural, and that 
the stem word was Nagash. This constellation of the plough was 
called also that of the Naga, or rain-snakes, the snakes marked on 
the foreheads of the Hindu Kushika, or Niga kings, and also on 
those of the kings of Egypt. It ruled, as will be seen further on, 
the year of four seasons, symbolised by the upright Latin cross of 
St. George, which in its first form was the hammer of the Norse 
thunder-god Thor. The festival of the plough-god is called in 
Northern and Central India the Akkhadi or Akhtuj, the festival of 
the axle (aksha), the upright beam of the oil-press which revolves 
round as it grinds out the oil, as the pole turns the stars from the 
centre of the heavens. It is still held yearly on the 18th Baisakh 
(April-May), or about the 3rd of May, a date nearly the same as 
that of our St. George’s Day, the 23rd of April. 

But this dedication of April to the tilling-god, who watched over 
the barley harvest of Syria in that month, did not provide festivals 
for the gods who protected the summer and autumn crops of more 
northern countries. Hence they changed the year of two seasons 
into one of three—-the spring season of sowing, the summer of 
growing and ripening, and the winter the time for storing the 
crops. 

The northern hunters who thus substituted the northern year for 
that of the south had always been vigilant observers of the weather. 
They had thus learnt to measure time not only by the migrations 
of birds and fishes but also by the seasonal storms, In their eyes 
these times of rain were the annual hunting seasons of the Wild 
Hunter who, as the storm-god of winter, hunted and slew the wild 
boar, the conquering sun of summer. The boar sun was the totem 
parent of the Iberian warriors of Asia Minor, who when united 
with the southern farmers called themselves Ibai-erri, the people 
{erri) of the rivers (ibai) rising in the mother mountain, This 
totem boar was sacrificed and eaten at the winter solstice in the 
north, and swine furnished the sacrificial feasts of Aphrodite of 
Cyprus, on April 2, and those offered in Egypt at the end of 
March, together with the antelope also sacred to the Wild Hunter. 
Swine were offered in Assyria to Istar, the mountain goddess symbo- 
lised in the stone cone, the image of Aphrodite at Paphos in Cyprus, 
and also to her counterpart the Akkadian Mermer, called the Lord 
of the Pig and also as the God of the south-west wind, Martu the 
mistress. It was to this god Mar, the Etruscan Masa or Masso, that 
the Roman month of March was dedicated. He is called Mar-mar 
in the song of the Arvalian Brethren, and was the God of Genera- 
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tion Mar, the tree (marom) god of the Turanian Gonds of India, who 
call him Maroti. Swine are offered to him, as also to the sun-god 
Raka, at the Akkhadi festival in April and May, and were also 
sacrificed to him as Mars at the Arvalia in Italy, as well as to 
Aphrodite in Argos, Thessaly, and Athens, and to Démétér and 
Ceres, the corn-goddesses of Greece and Rome. It was in Phrygia, 
Lydia, and Greece that a bath of swine’s blood cleansed sinners from 
uilt. 

. This ritual, therefore, tells us of an age when the pig, the emblem 
of the fertilising and conquering sun, was looked on in South 
Western Asia and Europe as the holiest of animals, and it was he 
who was driven round the mother-mountain of the north by the 
Wild Hunter. This mountain was the mother of the Finn races 
who called themselves Akkadians or mountaineers (Akkad) and who 
finally conquered and spread themselves over the Euphrates Valley 
and India. This heavenly mountain was the domed vault of heaven, 
and the central god at whose bidding the Wild Hunter, the leader 
of the Winds drove the boar round the sky was he who was only 
visible in the Pole Star. The underlying earth mother, the inner 
mountain in the double triangular symbol of Istar, the Phoenician 
Bauu, was that called in Isaiah xiv. 13 the Mount of the Congre- 
gation. It is the mount Garothman in the Zendavesta, the home of 
Hu-kairya the active (kairya), creator (hu) and of Anahita, the 
virgin-mother goddess of the springs of Mount Ararat whence the 
river Euphrates rose. Its Zend name, like that of Garatman in the 
Rigveda I., 164, 45, 46, means the dweller in the high raised (gir) 
heaven. The Vedic poet calls it the Mount of Speech, whence God 
speaks to men, the home of the bird Garutman Vega, the Pole Star 
of the constellation called the Vulture before it got the name of 
Lyra. This was the star called by the Egyptians Ma’at, the goddess 
who maintains the unvarying succession of natural phenomena, and 
by the Arabians El Nasr, the vulture, and it was the Pole Star from 
10,000 to 8000 B.c. 

But before Mount Ararat, the Hindu Mount Meru became the 
home of the vulture Pole Star, the bird ruling the Egyptian year 
according to Horapollo, it was the central pole of the dancing ground 
of the lordly boar and the prolific sow, round which the stars 
danced their daily round reproduced in the seasonal village dances 
of the Iberians. This central pole of the village green, the Indian 
Akra, still survives in our Maypole, round which our villagers still 
dance at the same season in which the Iberians of Asia Minor 
sacrificed and ate their totem pig. And the dance was a survival 
from the Pleiades year, for it was the Tarantella or spider dance of 
the spinning mother-stars, the dance of the Tur or revolving pole, the 
Etriiscan goddess Turan. 

The Maypole, the sign of the father-god, was the central pole of 
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the Finn house, and it was as a symbol of the god of the fire-drill 
who made fire by twirling in the wooden socket apparently earlier 
than the triangle of the mother mountain, the goddess of the three 
seasons of the year, for it was contemporary with the sign of the 
intersected angle, the sign of the woman in India which survives in 
the sign of the Fico, the thumb between the index and forefinger 
denoting the protecting god in ancient amulets. 

When the acknowledged father succeeded as ‘the head of the 
family, the mother and her brethren, the rulers of the matriarchal 
village, the worship of the central house-pole marked the change in 
the national religion. It was the house-god called by Indian 
Dravidian Miles and Mal Paharias, the mountain, (mal) people Gumo 
Gosain, and they still pour out at its base the blood of the goats 
and fowls offered to the moon and sun-god. When it was trans- 
ferred to the open air and placed in front of the house, as is done 
by the Milles of India and the Ahts in Alaska, in North America, 
the mainstay of the house made the vault of heaven the tribal roof- 
tree whose rafters, marked by the stars, are supported by the centre 
pole, 

In the dancing festivals of the Miles the outdoor pole is made of 
the male hill bamboo. This, according to the Mahibhirata, was set 
up as the sign of God by the god Vasu on the Sukti mountains, the 
Kymore range bounding the Gangetic valley to the south-west of 
Benares. Vasu is called Bisuki by the Takkas of the Punjab, the 
god Baso who gave the name of Basques, or forest (baso), people to 
the Iberians of Asia Minor. He was also king of Chedi, the land 
of the bird-born Cheroos (from ched or chir, a bird), also called Kaurs 
or Kauravyas, from khur a bird, for they were like all Ugro-Finn 
races, sons of the bird. It was they who, as will be shown presently, 
made the family the national unit instead of the tribe or village. 

Their pole-father god was at all festivals in countries bordering on 
the Indian Ocean and the Mediterranean, and throughout North 
Europe, decorated with streamers and bandelets to show that it w~s 
sacred to the sun- and star-gods. It became the Ashéra of the 
Jews, the god Irminsal of the Frisians of the Rhine and Meuse, the 
great wooden pillars erected as symbols of the divinity. These were 
the Baal Himmiinim of the Phcenicians, the forerunners of the stone 
gnomon-pillars of the sun-god Baal Khiun, or Baal of the pillar 
(Khiun, Gr: kidn). 

To return to the history of the mother-mountain, with the snow- 
white head, the home of the winds before it became the goddess of 
the symbolic triangle of the year of three seasons. It is in the 

Rdda the god Njord and his wife Skadi. Njord was brought from 
Vanirheim or Asia Minor, the home of the goddess of love (Vena) 
worshipped in the orgiastic dances. He was exchanged for Honnir, 
the sun-horse of the north, who was sent southward, When Skadi, 
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the snow-mountain goddess of earth, daughter of Thijiassi, the 
storm-bird, came to Asgard, the mount of heaven, to look for a 
husband in place of her father, slain by Loki, the fire-wolf, she was 
told to choose one from the assembled gods, all of whom, as gods of 
the air, had their heads covered. She choose Njord, the god of the 
North Pole-star, by his feet, the stars dancing round him. 

After the mother-mountain had become the goddess of the year of 
three seasons symbolised in the equilateral stone triangle of Apollo 
Aguieus, originally set up in the centre of each village, and in the 
stone cone of Aphrodite at Paphos, and at Byblos in Phoenicia, it 
became the pine cone in the Thyrsus of Bacchus, the fruit of the 
pine-tree, mother of the pre-worshipping mountain races. The wide 
diffusion of this cone symbol of the father and mother-god is shown 
in the conical towers of the Kabiri at Malta, the Nuraghs of 
Sardinia, and the modern cone-shaped temples of India. They are 
called in the Bible Penuel, or the Face of God, and it was under 
the tower of Penuel that Jacob wrestled with God, before he met his 
brother Esau and crossed the Jordan to enter Palestine at Succoth, 
the place of Booths (Gen. xxxii. 25-32), used at the Feast of 
Tabernacles, of which the historical import will be shown presently. 
It was this tower which was destroyed by Gideon (Judges viii. 8-18) ; 
and this conical symbol of the pole-god and the mother-mountain 
survives in the conical hats worn by the Mevlévirs or dancing 
dervishes of the Kast. 

This deified mother-mountain was the goddess called by the . 
Phoenicians, Greeks, and Hindus Idi, Ila, or Ira, the Basque Three 
({ru), and her father and husband was not only the Wild Hunter, 
the god of storms, but the thunder-god, the roaring giant, Ymir of 
the Hdda, the Hebrew Raiisa, the thunder, formed from the same 
root as Raamah, the son of Kush (Gen. x. 7), the Hindu Rama, 
son of Kushaloya, the house (aloya) of Kush, the Gond sun-god 
Rai-hu. It is he who makes the lightning, the sacred fire of heaven, 
by clashing the clouds together, as men used to strike fire from flints 
and iron pyrites before they learnt to make it of wood. It was with 
these primitive implements that the northern hunters first kindled 
their tribal and household fires before they met the farmers of the 
south, who taught them to substitute wood for the less universally 
found fire-stones. 

It was when men found that fire could be made from wood, by 
turning the upright fire-drill in the wooden socket, that they began 
to worship the Pole-star as the sign of the fire-drill of heaven, which 
makes the stars revolve, a god far mightier than the thunder-god. 
This is the god still revered by the Saboeans of the Euphrates, as 
Olma d’hnoora, the world of light, the Divinity self-created. As he 
took the stars round with him in his never-ceasing revolutions he 
generated in the earth beneath him, through the mother-mountain, 
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the heat which appears in the volcanic mountains of Asia Minor and 
Greece. This heat makes the sap, the soul of life, to rise each spring 
in the mother-trees and plants. The sap, the heavenly soma of the 
Hindus, born from the life-giving rain, was brought to earth by the 
storm-bird called Shyena, the frost- (shya) bird in the Rigveda, 
Saena in the Zendavesta. She gave it to Kadri, the tree (dru) of 
the unseen god Ka, meaning, who (is it). This story tells how the 
winter frosts infused the sap, the seed of life, into the Drona or Jar, 
the tree and plant stem, whence the vegetable products were 
engendered, which gave generative strength and continuance of life 
to the parents and, children of men and animals. This jar of the 
tree-trunk (drona), the conduit-pipe of the soul of life, is called, in 
the Brahmanas, Ka, and also Prajapati, the lord (pati) of former 
(pra) generations (ja), and this, as we shall see presently, was also a 
name of Orion, the star-god of the year of three seasons. 

In the national history of the Mahabharata the eyeless revolv- 
ing pole, who churned out of the air the rain which became, 
through the mother, the Kusha-grass, the parent of the Kushika, 
was the blind king Dhritarashtra, meaning ‘‘ he who holds the 
kingdom together.” His wife Gandhiri, she who wets (dhara) the 
land (gan), is the goddess Dharti, worshipped as the goddess of the 
springs by all aboriginal Hindu tribes north of the Godavery. She 
was the mother-bird, who brought the soma from heaven, and who 
laid the egg whence the hundred fathers of the Kauravya or 
Kushika, sons of the bird (Khu-r), were born. It was they who 
united the severed tribes of the north, born of different totems, and 
the southern sons of the village grove into the federated nation 
called Kushika in India, and the sons of Kush, in the Bible, the 
ancestors of the Egyptian Kushite kings. 

Drona, the jar, the tree-trunk and the stem of the national parent 
plant, the kusha grass, was tutor both to tlhe Kaurdivya and the 
Pandavas, sons of the brother of Dhritarashtra, the unsexed star- 
antelope, whose favourite food is the kusha grass. He was called 
Pandu, meaning the fair prince, the star Orion. The real fathers 
of the sons of Pandu were Dharma, the god of law and order, 
the god of the pole; Vayu, the wind; and Indra, the rain-god. 
They begot on Prithu, the conceiving (peru) mother earth, Yudish- 
thera, the most steadfast (yu), the god of the spring, Bhima, the 
destroying god of the summer with its burning west winds, and 
Arjuna, the young god of the rainy season. The gods of the autumn 
and winter seasons were the twins, Sahadeva, the driving (sah) 
fire-god, and Nakula, the mungoose, slayer of the year snake. Their 
fathers were the Ashvins, the heavenly twins, the gods Night and 
Day ; and their mother Madri, the intoxicated (madh) prophetess, 
daughter of Shaliya, the Sal tree, the parent tree of the Dravidian 
races. 
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The pole-god of this mythology, who made Orion the leader of 
the stars instead of the Pleiades, the blind old man with the snow- 
white head, was the god called in Phrygia the father Tur,' the 
revolving pole Pappos, the grandfather, and also Attis, the Sanskrit 
Atti, the Norse Edda, the grandmother. He was the Old Man of 
the Kalevala, the Frisian Atta, the German Otto, meaning father. 
The Hindu Tar-vasu, the creating (vasu) Tur, father of the Tursha, 
or Tursena, the primitive names of the Lydians and Etruscans. He 
was born of the pine-tree, under which, according to Phrygian 
legend, he unsexed himself. This story tells us how the Wild 
Hunter, god of the orgiastic dances at which the children of the 
patriarchal races, whose only known parent was the mother, were 
begotten, became the father-god of the fire-worshippers, sons of the 
unsexed father of fire, whose mother-tree was the easily igniting 
ever green pine, He was the unseen god, visible only in the Pole- 
star, who churns out the heat whence life on earth was born. 

He had, as we have seen above, first been the mother-mountain, 
Ida, Ila Ira, and her name, when changed into that of the father- 
god, became II, or El, meaning, like Ida, the god of three (Iru), the 
reproductive god, who infuses the seed of life into rain and the 
plant, and who is worshipped in Syria and Greece as Elias, also 
called by the Greeks, Zeus Héelios, the rainy Zeus. Under another 
aspect he was the destroying fire-god Bel. His original name as 
the fire-god of the northern races who used aspirated mediz, was 
Phur, or Bhur, as we know from the name Phrygia, the fire-land, 
reproduced in that of the Indian fire-priests, Bhrigu or Bharga. 
This became, in High German, Fiur; in Medo-Persian, Pher ; the 
Greek vo, the Oscan Pur, the Umbrian Pir. The Ugro Finnic 
Akkadians, who, as Lenormant tells us, substituted unaspirated 
medic for tenues and changed a proto-medic 7 into an /, called him 
Bil or Bel. He was the supreme god of Babylon, the gate (Bab) 
of El, or Bel, which was first the Akkadian Tin-tir-ki, the grove of 
life. To the Egyptians and Ammonites east of the Jordan, he was 
the god Amon, meaning the supporter, the house-pole god, whose 
feet, as Plutarch tells us (De Jside, 62), had grown together from old 
age—that is to say, the human father-god of the north had become 
the sexless pole-god of the fire-worshippers. 

To explain how the brother of this stationary god, the sexless 
star antelope, became Orion, the leading star in the year of three 
seasons instead of the Wild Hunter, we must turn to Hindu astrology. 
The Hindus call Orion Mriga-sirsha, the head (sirsha) of the circling 
antelope deer (mriga, from root mérégh, to circle round). The 
Braihmanas call the three stars of his belt the three-parted arrow— 


1 Dr. Schliemann found in Troy a whorl dedicated in Cypriote characters to 
Patori Turi. Almost all the knives, axes, and saws found with it were of stone and 
none were of iron. 
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divided into the feather, the shaft, and the barb, which are said to 
represent the three seasons of the year. It was with the barb, the 
winter season of the year, that Prajipati, the antelope year-star 
Orion, was slain by Rudra while pursuing his daughter Rohini, the 
leader of the Pleiades, the star Aldebaran in Taurus, close to the 
Pleiades. His slayer was the Wild Hunter, the red (rud) god of 
storms and of the bloody sacrificial feasts on the totem animals eaten 
at the close of the solstitial year. This, when translated from myth 
into the facts it was meant to set forth, tells how the deer, sun of 
the dying year, the Hindu counterpart of the son of Njord Frey, the 
god of seed (frio) of the Hdda, who fights with deer’s horns, was 
slain, when his three seasons were ended, to make way for the sun- 
god of the next year. The storms which killed the year were those 
of November, the month of Orion Margasirsha (November-December), 
ending with the winter solstice, and coming next after Khartik, the 
Pleiades’ month. The year born from the union of Prajipati and 
Rohini, the male stag and hind, Orion and Aldebaran, was, as we 
' are told in the Rigveda, x. 61, that of Vastoshpati, the lord (pati) of 
the house, the internal fire lighted in the inner navel of the earth 
altar of the god of heaven by the perpetual revolution of the father 
pole-god, whence was drawn the heat infused into the mother-tree, 
and thence extracted as holy fire by the miracle-working priest. 
This was symbolised in the fires of the provincial and village temples, 
whence all other fires were lighted on New Year’s Day. 

This theology was born from that of the household fire of the 
sons of the deer-sun and the mother storm-bird of the north, the 
twin-children of Njord Frey—who is, in the Edda, said to fight 
with deer’s horns—and Freya, the goddess clothed in the plumage 
of the hawk. They were the totems of the Finns who succeeded 
the sons of the boar, the anthropomorphic father-god. It was the 
deer-sun, who became the unsexed father Orion, the deer-star, the 
parent-star of the sacerdotal races of north-western Asia and India. 
Every Shaman priest of the yellow Mongols of North Tartary wears 
deer’s horns as part of his sacred dress, and every Indian Brahmin, at 
his initiation, wears the skin of the black antelope, while the Khsatriya, 
or warrior races, whose kings used to be chief priests, wear at the 
same ceremony the skin of the spotted deer, the Indian representa- 
tive of the deer sacred to the sun in Asia Minor. Also every 
Brahmin, when he puts on his grass girdle, called the Upavita, or 
waist-cloth of sacrifice, ties it over his navel in three knots, repre- 
senting, according to their ritual, the three seasons of the year, the 
three-knotted arrow of Orion’s belt. That this custom came from 
Asia Minor is shown by its being universal among all the Sufi 
and dancing dervishes of south-western Asia, who tie their girdle, 
called Kamberiah, in three knots. This girdle, worn at first round 
the waist to denote the circling sun of the equinoxes, became the 
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sacred thread of the Brahmins, worn over the shoulder to denote the 
solstitial sun moving from south to north and north to south. It is 
made of three strands, and that these represent the three seasons of 
Orion’s year is proved by the Zend ritual of the girdle worn by all 
Parsis, both men and women, round their waists. It is made of six 
strands, which are said, in the Zend sacred books, to represent the 
six seasons into which the Zend year was finally divided. 


(To be continued in the next number.) 





PROFESSOR MAYOR ON THE BIBLE 
IN SPAIN. 


THE greatest of living Latinists has given the egis of his name to 
the cause of Spanish Protestantism. If his little volume is almost 
too curious in style to appeal to a large public, those who appreciate 
the beauty of childlike but fruitful faith united to singular learning 
will peruse it with interest. His arrangement of materials is open 
to the same sort of criticism as affects learned German works, but 
many interesting things may be learnt from his pages. 

The fact that Professor Mayor gracefully dedicates his work to 
Archbishop Plunket in his second mother-tongue is enough to explain 
his purpose. Like the most popular of writers on sacred topics, he 
upholds the action of the Irish Prelate‘in consecrating Sefior Cabrera, 
and adds an historical survey of sundry Protestant outbreaks in the 
land of chivalry and fanaticism. One of his chief informants on 
the spot is Mr. Caldwell, U.S. Consul at Seville, punished not long 
ago by Spanish authorities according to the law of the land for 
keeping his hat on his head as the Host went by. 

With good reason the Cambridge Professor praises George Borrow, 
whose works on Spain and the Spanish gipsies have perhaps given 
more pleasure to children of the world than to earnest pictists. 
But he makes no mention of Theophile Gautier’s Voyage en Espagne, 
equally useful to the traveller and more sympathetic in its insight into 
Spanish art and history. Strangely enough, the two books appeared 
within a few months of each other. If one whe has crossed from 
Biarritz to Gibraltar may venture to speak, the sensuous Gautier 
has his raison d’étre as a corrective to the robust bias of Borrow. 
In his chapter on Madrid he deplores the decay of Catholic Spain 
and the spread of Voltairean ideas. During the half century 
since Gautier wrote, free thought in Spain, as elsewhere, has aban- 
doned the Deism of Voltaire and shelters itself under the name of 
Darwin. The romance nations—the Spaniards most of all—whose 
tempers have been inevitably formed by their climate and history 
and the clear and logical form of their languages—abhor the com- 
promise between reason and faith by which most forms of Pro- 
testantism grow and prosper. The dread alternative of accepting 
all or nothing presents itself to most young men of intelligence and 
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culture. Some remain passionate believers, like Emilio Castelar, 
others copy the latest fashionable form of negation. The question 
at once arises, Is it better for Spaniards to believe in an infallible 
Church or in the writings of T. H. Huxley and Herbert Spencer? 
First class works of fiction disclose the character of a people better 
than figures and statistics. Prosper Merimée’s Les dmes du Pur- 
gatoire and Juan Valera’s Pepita Jimencz present the Spanish heart 
now dazzled by the secular joys of earth now plunged in mystic 
and intolerant pietism. The land which produced Zhe Revellers of 
Velasquez is likewise responsible for Ribera’s repellent figures of 
saints and martyrs. The same half-joyous, half-sullen spirit which 
might well take for its motto the words of a Russian genius, “ Let 
us drink and be merry and pray,” is the parent of both. 

The poor and uneducated classes are not likely to be touched by a 
cold and abstract form of worship, but crave some magical appeal 
to the senses. The gross realistic figures of our Lord with His 
wounded bleeding side repel a child of the North, bred and born in 
the midst of lettered Protestantism. The doll-like images of the 
Virgin to be seen in village churches strike him at first sight as 
suited only for babes and little ones, of whom we nevertheless read 
our Father's kingdom consists. ‘ Nor is it easy to find any powerful 
substitute, 

A Scotch man of business, who had lived a long while in Seville, 
assured me the Spanish lower classes were morally better than the 
folk at home. The primary affections are strong, the curse of 
drunkenness is unknown, and infant exposure is rare. Those who 
dwell on the horrors of the Inquisition and the sad fact that more 
than half the people can neither read nor write, sometimes forget 
that the Spaniards gave up hearth and home to their shipwrecked 
enemies when the elements laughed at the spoils of Trafalgar. 

If symbols or illusions are mighty world-shaping forces productive 
of quiet and far-shining heroisms, those who reject the universal 
claims of the Roman Catholic Church may yet do justice to her 
gentle influence. Surely the qualities Borrow admired in the 
Spanish peasant were due in some measure to the religion he found 
corrupt. To an imaginative mind fed on Calderon and Velasquez 
the desire to make Spain Protestant may appear somewhat prosaic. 
The sceptical Byron felt the beauty of one side of Spanish 
Catholicism when he wrote those lines in Don Juan: 


“ Ave Maria! "Tis the hour of prayer, 
Ave Maria! ’Tis the hour of love, 
Ave Maria! May our spirits dare, 
Look up to Thee and to Thy Son above.” 


What a world of pathos larks in that word purissima, uttered by 
watchmen in the silence of the night in the old-world city of Seville, 
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where mortals love and sin and repent as they have always done 
since the days of our earliest parents ! 

A man who has travelled much in countries where Catholicism has 
long had the upper hand would be less likely to quit the evangelical 
faith of his boyhood than one who has only seen Catholicism struggling 
and out of favour. The uses of adversity quicken those religious 
impulses which are apt to be deadened by wealth and power. 
‘‘ L’autre profil de la Madonne,” would adequately describe the aim 
of the present book. If the cause it supports seems at first sight as 
hard as an attempt to destroy the Koran in Mecca, faith has 
frequently proved able to remove mountains. But the bitter words 
of Lessing, “ After eighteen centuries of Christianity let us return to 
Christ,” do not apply only to Roman Catholic countries. 


Maurice ToDHUNTER, 





SIR JOHN MANDEVILLE. 


THE appearance of a reprint of Mandeville’s Travels in a handsome 
English edition has recalled attention to a literary and historic 
problem of no little complication.! So far back as 1867 a learned 
professor at Litge—the burial place of the medieval traveller—had 
contributed to a local miscellany a carefully written study of this 
subject, proposing the solution of the question—interesting to his 
fellow-citizens—why there should be a “ Mandeville Street,” in their 
city, near the railway station of the Guillemins? If it cannot be said 
that M. Stecher gave a full answer to that inquiry, his paper at 
least conta’ ed references and suggestions of some importance to one 
or two questions, of perhaps greater interest, on which much fresh 
light has since been thrown. When M. Stecher wrote, the most 
recent authority on the subject was the late J. O. Halliwell (after- 
wards known as Phillips), whose first edition of the English version 
had been before the public some thirty years, and who had accepted 
the opinion that the book had been written in three languages by 
an English knight. It is not wonderful that the Liege professor 
should have begun his essay with this pre-conception ; it is his great 
merit to have carried on his inquiry with an open mind, and to 
have ended with unmistakable indications of dissatisfaction with a 
conclusion not only supported by the greatest authority of his day, 
but strengthened by tradition and general belief. 

M. Stecher began, then, by recapitulating the account which had 
been current almost ever since the last years of the 14th century. 
Mandeville, according to the universal opinion, was a native of St. 
Albans in Hertfordshire, born about the year 1300 a.p., of a well- 
known Anglo-Norman family settled in Essex. The son of a knight, 
he himself attained the like honour; but being more addicted to 
science than to arms, became a physician, and spoke himself as 
“nomine saltem miles,” a knight but in name. In 1322 he began 
a long course of Eastern travel, from which he returned after the 
lapse of one-third of a century, with a long beard, passing the rest 
of his life chiefly at Lidge, where he died and was buried. His 
travels had extended from Cairo in Egypt to the Holy Land, which— 
as readers of Shakespeare will remember—continued a favourite 


1 The Marvellous Adventures of sir John Maundevile, Knight. Westminster : 
A. Constable & Co. 1895. : 
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goal of pilgrimage down to the days of King Henry IV., if not 
later. He had spent some years in Egypt, where he became Hakim, 
or physician, at the court of the Sultan whom M. Stecher names 
‘“‘ Malek-Madaron,” and the English version before us ‘‘ Melech- 
madabron.” It need hardly be observed that these names or titles 
are impossible in Arabic; the Mameluke princes of Egypt of about 
the period of the traveller's abode in that country were apparently 
named Malik Hisiim-ud-din, and Malik Muzafar Rukn-ud-din. In 
the neighbouring country of Syria the contemporary chiefs were 
probably the two brothers known in history as Malek Naiovi Ahmad 
and Malek Ismiiil Abul Fida (the author of historical and geo- 
graphical works). Assuming that this latter may be the Sultan 
meant, we shall naturally recollect that he was a man of knowledge 
and intelligence. Perhaps, however, Madaron is meant for Muzofa. 
Whoever he was, the Sultan endeavoured to retain Mandeville at his 
court, and offered to procure him a wife; but the condition of 
accepting a conversion to Islam alarmed the knight, who enter- 
tained a sincere admiration for Mahometan customs but would not 
change his creed. He accordingly took leave of the Mameluke 
Sultan and departed with a royal passport or permission, with which 
aid he visited the Mosque of Omar at Jerusalem, and perhaps. 
extended his travels to some of the countries formerly described by 
the Venitian Marco Polo. On his return to Europe he wrote an 
account of his wanderings, which became the most popular work of 
the later Middle Ages, and into its pages the various reproducers of 
the MSS. introduced from time to time accounts of marvels which 
have done much to bring discredit on the medizwval knight. The 
substance, the account of Palestine and Egypt, that of the Musal-. 
min beliefs and customs, tha arguments for the sphericity of the. 
earth and the existence of the Antipodes ; all that is sensible and 
scientific and is enforced by special announcement, may be accepted 
as the original text. Especially genuine is the account of the 
Sultan’s observations on the morals and manners of Christians ; in 
which, however, Mandeville shows himself a satirist of the same class. 
in which the author of Gulliver’s Travels afterwards took such a 
prominent place. 

This book—always according to M. Stecher—was at first com- 
posed in French, then translated into Latin and. English; and some 
of the MSS. bear a Latin dedication to Edward III. of (England. 
This, however, is no evidence of Mandeville’s having written in that 
country ; Edward, observes M. Stecher, had relations with Belgium, 
and often travelled there. It may be added that 1355, the almost 
universally adopted period of Mandeville’s authorship, was the date 
of the battle of Poitiers, when the Plantagenet power and prestige 
were very high.’ 


* 1 ‘There is no doubt as to the language of the original. In terms which remind us 
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Mandeville settled in the Priory of the ‘“‘ Guilhelmites” or Guille- 
mins—as the word is now spelt—and there ended his days, some 
seventeen years later, bequeathing to the monks his books, &c., as 
Mamling did with his pictures at St. John’s Hospital, Bruges, a 
century later. So far the current accounts and second-hand tradi- 
tions are all fairly consistent. But a shade of suspicion began to 
fall before M. Stecher came to the end of his inquiry; for he found, 
in a local monograph by a M. F. Hénaux, an extract from a French 
MS. in the public library of Brussels to the effect that the author of 
the Travels had been a tenant of other quarters before going to 
the Guillemins, and had there been visited by a physician whom he 
calls ‘‘ Maistre Jehans de Bourgogne, dit 4 la Barbe,” who recognised 
him as having met him at Cairo when he was residing there with the 
Sultan. It appears, further, that, about a century Jater, a novice 
named Goeswin van Susteren, in copying the Zravels, added a state- 
ment in which Mandeville was represented as declaring that after 
the bearded physician had completed his cure, he advised the patient 
to occupy himself with recording an account of his wanderings for 
the benefit of posterity. ‘‘ So,” adds the supposed author, “I found 
myself detained at Lidge while the Kings of England and of France 
were finishing their long quarrel ; for I could not hope to make my 
way home (to St. Albans) as long as these bloody tumults were 
blocking the way. To-day, after thirty-three years of absence from 
home, I find a second home in the city of Licve, where I learn that, 
by God’s blessing, the hostilities of these potentates have been 
appeased. I have now nothing to prevent me from retiring to my 
old manor-house, and there ending my days in providing for the 
repose of my body and the salvation of my soul.” 

The reader is now in a position to see what doubts are beginning 
to be raised. Were there two bearded physicians, both named John, 
both retired to Liége after having been in practice at Cairo? And 
what sort of peace prevailed between the Kings of France and 
England in the year 1355, when the above statement professes to 
have been recorded? It was the very height of the quarrel, the 
date of the French King being taken prisoner and conveyed to 
England. Was that a particularly peaceful time, and is there any 
indication of its being utilised by the author of the Zvavels for a 
return to St. Albans, or wherever his manor may have been 
situated ? 

Tn answer to these questions one must admit that the means for 
an affirmative do not exist. On the other hand, we find in the 2nd 
vol. of the Bibliophile Belge for 1866 an article on the Collegiate 
Library of St, Paul at Lidge, by Mons. Stanislas Bormans, in which 
of the statement of Brunetto Latini, more than one hundred years before, the writer 
says he has used French because it was so much more generally understood than 


Latin. The assertion in the English version that the book was translated from Latin 
into French is therefore strongly to the discredit of that version. : 
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is given (on the authority of an old herald-at-arms named Lefort) a 
long extract from the 4th part of the Chronicle of Jean d’ Outremeuse, 
asserting that he, the chronicler, visiting Dr. John the bearded on 
his death-bed, was by him informed that his real title was “ Messire 
Jehan de Mandeville, Chevalier, Comte de Montfort en Angleterre, 
&c.,” that, having killed a nobleman in his own country, he had 
come to Liége in 1343, and had lived there ever since, disguised as 
a physician. Thus, if we could only find the fourth part of this 
chronicle,’ we should be in possession of contemporaneous evidence 
that Jehan de Bourgogne and Jehan de Mandeville were one and 
the same person. 

As to the thirty-third year from the traveller’s departure from 
home, there can be no reasonable doubt but that it means 1355. In 
the oldest MSS. the statement is always the same as it is in the 
English version. To go no further than those in the Royal Library 
of Brussels, where there are three of the middle of the fifteenth 
century—one, of 1463, a thin quarto containing eighty-five folios, 
has the text as follows: “Je Jehan de Mandeville dessus-dit qui 
suis parti, de mon pays d’ Engleterre et passay la mer |’ au mil CCC. 
et vingt deux.” There are two earlier MSS. with similar passages, 
one being assigned to the very beginning of the century and hound 
up with the Corps de Police of Christine de Pisan, a work of the same 
age, but a few years later. 

So far, therefore, as the evidence collected by M. Stecher goes, 
the existence of the Knight of St. Albans remains not proven. As 
regards the English version, its date and authorship are not affected. 
A MS. of the French original purports to have been dedicated to an 
English king, and a text of doubtful authenticity contains mention 
of an intention to return to an old manor, presumably in England. 
But the testimony of the chronicler, J. d’Outremeuse, opposes itself 
to all idea of such a return; and if the author, whoever he may have 
been, passed in the Walloon capital all the years between the end of 
his travels and the end of his life, he is hardly likely to have trans- 
lated his book into a language that was at that time both backward 
and little known. It remains to examine the English version on its 
merits. M. Stecher’s paper had already, nearly thirty years ago, 
pointed out some disagreements between the earliest English version 
and the French, and had attributed them to the wish of the author 
to make his story easy of comprehension to the dull minds of his 
countrymen. In making this suggestion the learned Professor hardly 
did justice to the contemporaries of Wyclif, Chaucer, and Gower; 
but let that pass. 

The first dated issue of the English Zravels was from the press of 
Wynkyn de Worde (1499). Although the date of this impression 


1 This 4th Book is nowhere traceable ; but it certainly once existed, as will appear 
more fully on page 54. 
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was some years later than that of Malory’s Mort d’ Arthur, the book 
professed to have been written in the previous century, and the alleged 
date has been generally accepted ever since. In tae third edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica (1797) we have the usual account of the 
“ Knight of St. Albans”; and the late J. O. Halliwell- Phillips repeated 
the statement in various editions between 1839 and 1866. A book 
of reference, usually well informed (Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English 
Irterature, 1893), tells the same story, calling the Z’ravels “ the first 
English book.” Nevertheless, there were not wanting a certain 
number of indications that might have cast doubt on these assertions. 
The belief that a long prose work like this could have besn produced 
at the date of the battle of Poitiers is both difficult in itself and im- 
portant to literary history ; and one may perhaps be excused if he 
insists on scrutinising the evidence, in spite of the consent of so 
many authorities; the rather that the latest edition not only repeats 
the old account, but treats all doubts on the suvject with a somewhat 
flippant scorn.’ The aged Knight, with his long forked beard, dic- 
tating to an amanuensis and nursing a gouty leg, is in his place on 
the front of the Constable edition. But his appearance will neither 
prove that he was the author of the first prose work in the English 
language, nor even that he had any more actual existence than Doré’s 
‘Don Quixote,” or Browne’s “ Mr. Pickwick.” Phillips had some 
notion of this difficulty, for in his last edition he says that ‘if 
negative evidence could be obtained” there might be reason for 
doubting whether such a traveller had ever gone to the East at all, 
and whether the book might not have been entirely compiled from 
materials supplied by earlier and more genuine pilgrims. * 

The great difference between Phillips and M. Stecher is that the 
latter was not content with calling for negative evidence, but made 
some attempt to weigh the evidence on which the traditional con- 
clusion was based. Of course, if we take the assertions in the 
English text as establishing a prima facie case, we throw the onus 
on those by whom that case is impeached. But M. Stecher was 
evidently of opinion that those assertions were all but neutralised by 
the only contemporaneous evidence of which any hope could be 
reasonably entertained. If the narrative attributed to Jean d’ Outre- 
meuse—a writer of the actual period—was correctly reported by 
M. Bormans, Mandeville and the bearded doctor were one and the 
same, and the book was written in French by an author who had 
never been in England for almost half a century, and had no temp- 
tation to take the trouble of translating his work into the language 
of that country. Not only so, but for other reasons it was unlikely 


* See foot-note to Mr. Cameron Grant’s “ Introduction” in Marvellous Adventures 
of Sir John Mandeville, Knight. Mr. Grant seems only to have heard of any doubts 
on the subject a few hours before going to press ; and his only comment is, “Smart 
is the word.” 

? Introduction to Voiag und Travaile, dc, Ed. Halliwell-Phillips. London. 
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that he could have gone to England at that time, or even had any 
serious intentions of doing so. In the epilogue to the English 
version it is distinctly stated that the book was written in 1356 ; 
and that statement is literally translated from the conclusion of the 
ordinary French MSS., except that some of them point to a year 
earlier. 

At that date not only was the writer an inhabitant of the Walloon 
capital, but English prose had no existence. At the time of the 
battle of Poitiers Latin was the usual language of serious European 
literature ; and the business of Parliament and the Law Courts in 
England was transacted in French ; the use of the vernacular being 
confined to popular ballads and spoken intercourse. In the face of 
all these considerations we are driven to suppose that the English 
version was produced much later than the original work, let the 
author of the translation have been who he may. As for the original 
itself, the assertions in the Prologue and Epilogue no more prove 

that it was written by an English knight than similar assertions in 
' Swift’s work above-noted will prove that the Voyage to Lilliput was 
the work of a seafaring man named “ Lemuel Gulliver.” M. Stecher, 
returning to the subject in a lecture delivered in 1890, calls the 
Chronicle of Outremeuse “ a spectacle of imaginative madness.” Even 
if we do not go so far, we see that, when we cite the alleged testi- 
mony of the contemporary chronicler as showing—if genuine—an 
identity between the two bearded Dr. Johns, we do not necessarily 
admit the truth of the dying man’s assertion that he was an English 
knight. For if he had, from fear of a charge of murder, concealed 
his real title and nationality up to 1372 (the date of his death), how 
can we account for the statements in Prologue and Epilogue recorded, 
and presumably made public, in 1855? It is obvious that he would 
have been what we moderns term “giving himself away.” The 
dying declaration attributed to him by the chronicler is a strong 
indication that the Burgundian physician was the man who wrote 
the book elsewhere attributed to his inspiration. But it is impos- 
sible to regard it as convincing proof that he was in reality an 
English refugee residing at Liége under a disguise, seeing that he 
had announced himself as “ Sir John Mandeville,” an English knight, 
with all the publicity of which the nature of the case admitted, some 
seventeen years before. 

The next evidence, in point of dates, is furnished by the accounts 
of the author’s tomb—in the Guillemins—given by various writers 
from the end of the fourteenth century. The most detailed descrip- 
tion is that of Ortelius, the geographer, in his: Belgian Itinerary. 
This book (of which a fine copy is in the Royal Library at Brussels) 
was printed by Piantin, of Antwerp, in 1584, and was dedicated to 
the celebrated Mercator. It may therefore be accepted as an irre- 
fragable proof of the condition of the tomb two hundred years after: 
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its construction, and it thus constitutes an important link. The 
‘‘Convent of St. William,” as the place is called in Murray’s 
Handbook for Belgium (1849), has disappeared ; its site is occupied 
by various streets leading to the railway-station, known still by the 
slightly altered name of ‘‘Guillemins.”* But it has been described 
in several books written during the eighteenth century, amongst 
others, in Les délices du pays de Liege (1737), an anonymous work ; 
and other printed accounts have been collected in Father Stephani’s 
Histoire Monastique, published at Liége some twenty years ago, and 
briefly summarised about the same time in Gobart’s Rues de Lidge. 
From these concurrent authorities we learn that the Priory stood in 
the pleasant suburb of Avroy, and was of ancient foundation. 
Originally the asylum of some French hermits called Gulielmitae, 
the ground became covered with gardens, cloisters, and refectories 
until its growing size and importance led to its being brought under 
the discipline of St. Benedict. It was here that the author of 
the Travels—whoever he may have been—ended his days, and 
here his tomb, with what remained of his monument, was visited 
in the sixteenth century by Ortelius, who records the following 
description : ; 

He was shown, he says, a stone (apparently let into the pavement 
of the Church of the Priory) on which was the engraved image of a 
man, with a forked beard, bearing a shield, on which had been 


fastened a brass plate no longer existing, but described to Ortelius 
by a monk, who acted as guide. Upon the stone was a deeply-cut 
inscription in ancient Walloon French: Vos ki passeis-suwr mi, por 
Vlamour Diex proies por mi; the meaning of which, of course, is: 
“Ye that pass over me! for God’s love pray for me.” Below this 
was a Latin inscription, to the opening lines of which some attention 
has been paid. They were as follows : 


“ HIC. JACET. VIR. NOBILIS. JOHANNES. 
A. MANDEVILLE. DICTUS. AD. BARBAM. 
MILES.” 


To this was added that the Knight was a native of England, and 
a Doctor of Medicine—MEDICINAE PROFESSOR—and the inscription 
ended with giving the date of death as 27 Nov. 1371. The 
plate (which had been removed) had borne the arms of the deceased, 
and the blazon was thus described to Ortelius: A lion argent, with 
a lunet (or moon) gules on his breast, on a field azure with engrailed 
bordure, or. 

1 The church where the tombstone was appears to have been demolished by the 
French Directory in 1798 ; but some of the priory seems to have been erect so late as 
1849. M. Stecher remembers the walls near the still existing church of Ste. Véronique, 
before all had been turned into streets and squares, and there was enough to make 


“* an agreeable residence” in the Rue Dartois. ues de Liege, Gobart,i, 632-4. (M. 
Gobart speaks of “le prétendu Mandeville.”) 
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These details, plain as they appear, demand some further inquiry. 
Unfortunately, the stone is not now to be traced, so that we cannot 
be sure whether the Latin inscription was of the same date as the 
line in Walloon French. But it is permissible to doubt whether a 
monumental epitaph begun in one language would end in another ; 
and it is significant—if the armorial bearings were correctly 
reported—that they are not those of the English family of 
Mandeville, Earls of Essex.’ If the Latin inscription was later than 
the rest of the monument, it may have been added after the book 
had become popular, and the arms may have been removed when it 
was observed that they would not tally.” As for the English version 
of the Travels, there is no trace of it earlier than about 1420, a 
time—be it observed—when our language was coming into use and 
favour. Just six years before, a Parliament met at Leicester, on the 
eve of the renewed attack on France by the young king, Henry V., 
and had addressed the throne in English : 

“ Considering,” said the addross, ‘‘ that the Commune of your 
land, which is—and ever hath been—a member of your Parliament, 
being as well assentors as petitioners, they pray that from this time 
forward ... . there be never no law .. . . or statute, neither by 
addition nor diminution, nor any manner of term or terms which 
should change the sentence and intent asked . . . . without consent 
of the said Commune.” 

The royal assent to this prayer was also in English ; and, though 
earlier attempts at introducing the vernacular into public business 
are on record, there is none earlier than 1362, when an abortive 
attempt was made to have it substituted for French as the language 
of legislation. Between those two dates, however, had appeared two 
works which did much for the development and fixation of English 
prose—namely, Wyclif’s Bible and Chaucer’s Boethius. An enter- 
prising and recent work on English literature* has renewed the 
allegation that the 7’ravels are “the first English book ;” aud, in 
the inquiry as to its precedence over Wyclif and Chaucer, it becomes 
of importance to determine the nationality of the author ; if he were 
an English knight, who translated his own French or Latin original 
for the behoof of his countrymen, of course there is no more to be 
said, But, if we cannot find much of the negative evidence postulated 
by Phillips, we have at least seen the weakness of the evidence on 
the other side. The earliest evidence available points to the 
identity of the author with the Walloon physician, but not to his 

1 Created by King Stephen and acknowledged by Henry II. A knight of the name 
was concerned in the opposition of Lancaster to Edward II., but the family had 


become extinct as a peerage long before. The arms were of the simplest ; quarterly, 
or and gules. Doyle’s Baronage, i. 685. See also Burke’s Dormant and Extinct 
Peerages. 

2 Mr. Warner thinks that the Latin epitaph was old, and possibly composed by vee 
chronicler, John d’Outremeuse. 

3 Chambers’ Cyclopedia, i. 27, Cited above. 
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having composed his work in English, or translated it from French 
or Latin. The difficulty is only increased by the attempt to give an 
air of detail by saying that he was Earl of Montfort, and Lord of the 
Island of Campdi; this is done by some early writers, but does not 
help the case, neither of these being English titles. 

As regards the contents of the book, in whichever version, we 
cannot but observe great room for agreeing with M. Stecher that 
they are not all of equal authenticity. Whether the canon proposed 
by the learned professor is to be unhesitatingly adopted is a less 
simple question. M. Stecher suggests a criterion which has been 
applied to Herodotus—viz., that the original author was a man of 
honour, who is to be credited with good faith, and who only means 
to pledge his personal testimony when he introduces a statement 
with such a clause as ‘“‘ Wit ye well,” or, ‘ Ye shall understand.” 
The rest is either padding or interpolation by copyists more anxious 
to produce effect than to convey accurate information.’ 

A few facts, chiefly connected with Egypt and Palestine, are un- 
doubtedly recorded in a manner which gives the reader an impression 
of reality ; and one would think, either that the book was vamped 
up by copyists’ additions, or else that it was an extension by the 
author himself of a work originally meant to be nothing more than 
a guide to the then fashionable piigrimage. Of these theories, the 
former, as we have seen, is recommended by M. Stecher’s approval, 
while the other derives support from the author's initial state- 
ment : 

“ Forasmuch as the land beyond sea, that is to say, the Holy 
Land,. . . . is the most worthy . . . . and is blessed and hallowed 
by the precious body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ,. . . . if we 
be right children of Christ we ought to challenge that heritage. . . 
and take it out of heathen men’s hands,” &c. 

Many men, he adds, desire to hear tell of that land, and that— 
as he originally said, or intended to say—made him write about it. 
Nevertheless, so early as this begins the extension, whether due to 
a copyist or to a real change of plan by the author himself; and 
he goes on to speak of Tartary, Persia, Libya, Ethiopia, and other 
places which he certainly never visited, and of which nothing is said 
in the pages that follow but what might have been derived from 
Father Odoric and other earlier travellers. Not, it would seem, from 
Marco Polo, whose supposed ‘‘ agreements” raised doubt in the mind 
of Phillips; for the greatest authority on that traveller has told us 
that there is only one passage in the Zravels that might have been 


1 Among matters which the writer is represented as having seen are the breeding 
and growth of diamonds, the spicy Well of Health in Libya that changed taste and 
smell from hour to hour, and the South Pole visible in the same country. Also that 
there ere no shadows at Jerusalem during the equinox, that Jews have often con- 
fessed on their death-beds an attempt to poison all Christians, and shoals of fish 
coming on land to be caught and eaten, out of respect for a polygamous king. 
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taken from Polo, and that is one which might have come through 
Odoric, * 

The two issues raised at the outset are thus seen to be inextricably 
entangled. The doubt as to the identity of the author is an element 
in the problem of the antiquity of the English version; and if we 
are to conclude that the book was originally written by a Walloon 
physician at the time of the battle of Poitiers we shall also have to 
admit that the English version could hardly belong to the same author 
or to the same date. When to this is added the improbability arising 
from the obscure and backward state of the English language in the 
period supposed, we can only wonder that the Zravels should ever 
have been accepted as a work of English prose earlier than the Bible 
of Wyclif. 

Furthermore, a comparison of the French text will show that the 
translator has expanded many passages, and has disfigured words 
and sentences, with an ignorance which could not have been shown 
by the original author. In putting his own thoughts from one 
tongue into another with which he was familiar, he would not, for 
example, have turned Adrianopie into “ Dandrinoble ”; but that is 
exactly the mistake that might have been made by a separate trans- 
lator coming on the words “ la ville d’Andrinople” in a French text. 
So, again, the French ‘‘entre montaignes” has been rendered 
“between Mount Aygnes,” and “Nonnes Cordres” appears as 
‘‘ Nuns of C. (one hundred) orders.” Can any one imagine an 
English author travestying his own work in such an unintelligent 
fashion ? 

For all that, the translation, if not entitled to the high antiquity 
claimed for it by hasty critics and impulsive editors, is a spirited 
performance; older, perhaps, than the Mort d’Arthur, in style 
reminding us of the Hnglish Constitution of Sir John Fortescue, and 
interesting as a primitive sample of the class of fiction afterwards 
popularised by Defoe and Swift. A basis of good sense is there, 
too, as must always be the case with any book of the kind that is to 
become widely known and valued; this, it must be added, comes 
from the original author of the French text. Speaking of the 
alienation of Palestine—which he calls the Christian heritage—the 
author predicts that it will never be recovered until Christians are 
united among themselves; and he deplores the animosity of classes 
in Europe in a way that shows that such social evils are no novelty 
of our latter days. One sees on which side he leaned. 

“‘ Pride, covetousness, and envy have so inflamed the hearts of 
lords that they are more busy to disinherit their neighbours than to 
challenge or to conquer their just heritage. And the common people, 


} See Encyc. Britann., ed. 1883: art. on “Mandeville,” evidently by the late Sir 
Henry Yule and Mr. Nicholson, Bodley’s Librarian. 
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that would put their bodies and chattels to conquer our heritage, 
they may not do it without the lords.” 

The passage, already cited, in which the author anticipates Swift 
in satirising society through the mouth of a foreign potentate, has been 
often extracted, and has about it an air of realism which goes far to 
favour the belief that the author had been employed as a medical man 
in some Mameluke Court ; the assertion that the Sultan spoke French 
is curious but not obviously false ; and the use of the word “ Babylon ” 
for denoting the Sultan’s residence, which surprises one at first, turns 
out to be far from impossible, perhaps historical ; the Egyptian 
sovereigns of that period had a capital at a place a little higher up 
the river than Cairo, which had been called Babylon from Roman 
times,’ Other instances of judgment and apparent honesty can be 
produced; as when the author, though with a droll misapprehension 
of a passage in the Vulgate (Psalm xciv. 10), attempts to make out 
that the life of Jesus only lasted thirty-three of our years, yet might 
be called “forty years long” if you reckoned by years of ten 
months— 

“ For in old time,” he explains, ‘‘ men made a year of ten months, 
whereof March was the first and December the last.” In the 
opinion of modern anthropologists this is quite correct ; primitive 
races had such a year beginning in the vernal equinox and ending 
at the winter solstice; the memory of which is perhaps preserved 
in the Carnival, and the Indian Holi, while the last month of our 
European year is still December. 

Another creditable item is the liberal and tolerant account of the 
creed and practices of Islam, which the subsequent study of the 
Califs of Bagdad and Cordova has done much to justify, though 
it must have seemed strange to the immediate sons and successors 
of the Crusaders. The Mahometan symbol called Kalmah is recorded 
with some approach to phonetic accuracy. Some of the glimpses of 
scientific truth are also remarkable; the author knew that the earth 
was a planet and a sphere, while he combats the disbelief in the 
Antipodes with much wisdom. 

To pretend that the whole book is marked by the same qualities 
would be futile. Whether due to the author himself or to copyists 
and translators, all known texts of the Zvravels are full of impossible 
wonders, taken from earlier books, yet too often related in a manner 
to suggest that the author would be thought to have seen them. 
He describes the Devil’s head in “‘the Valley Perilous” in a way 
that is meant to imply that he saw it;° and he describes a kind of 


1 If the Sultan were identifiable with Abulfeda, “Babylon” might mean the city 
of Damascus. The true Babylon had already becomea heap of ruins, where no sultan 
could or would reside. One would like to be able to identify the wise and accom- 
plished Eastern prince with the famous royal geographer. 

? “And ye shall understand that when my fellows and I were in that Vale we were 


VoL. 146..—No. 1. ” 
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‘‘ little beast” taken out of a gourd and eaten alive—like an oyster 
—as if it were an actual experience, paralleled by the case of the 
barnacle-goose. 

Enough of this. The book was a romance, and the public liked 
it; of which the bearded doctor would privately take note as an 
example of the clerical ‘“‘ Populus vult decipi.” -A popular repro- 
duction of the English version is welcome to us moderns, if not 
precisely on the same grounds. Readers are befter informed now ; 
and even in their hours of amusement maintain a scientific attitude. 
But the book shows us what manner of men our forefathers were, 
and what manner of reading amused the long leisure of the country- 
men and contemporaries of the Pastons and the warriors of the Roses. 
A little more care in the preparation would be useful as an improve- 
ment to any re-issue of the English version, er an appendix might be 
issued separately, which buyers of the first edition might bind up 
with their copies. Some of the problems mentioned here might be 
dealt with, and the best MSS. of the French original might be con- 
sulted in search of corrections where the English translator has gone 
astray. A little accurate bibliography might be added, with remarks 
to account for the popularity of the book and its translation into 
various languages. 

Many readers would be glad to be thus reminded of the dawn of 
that radiant morning which became ultimately known as the European 
Renaissance, and especially of its first sheen in our island; the 
appearance of Dante and Marco Polo had been followed in Italy by 
that of Boccaccio and Petrarch ; and some of its beams had fallen 
on Chaucer, and followed him into his northern home. A book like 
this that we have before us would be interesting to readers of Join- 
ville, and might have been introduced by Froissart into the English 
court. Even if it were not originally the work of a knight of that 
nation, such a character might have been naturally assumed by any 
one writing midway between Flanders and Burgundy. In both 
regions English arms and English diplomacy were famous in the 
fifteenth century ; at least up to the date—towards the end of its 
last quarter—when for a time they were expelled from France. 
They had not only made themselves known as hardy and able soldiers 
in foreign lands; they had become the leading members of the 
House of Commons in their own country, and formed a class noble 
by birth yet allied to a great and growing community. Chaucer's 
Knight was no mere hobereau or country landlord; he had seen the 
world, ‘‘as well in Christendom as Heathenesse.” The Walloon | 
doctor—if such he was—had thus a plausible and even brilliant 


in great thought, etc.” And again: “We entered fourteen persons but at our going 
out there were but nine,” chap. xxiii. This is equal to Miinchhausen, especially in the 
details and air of simplicity of diction. The writer says he saw the fiends, and the 
corpses of their victims. The passage probably inspired Bunyan, who put it to nobler 
uses, 
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protagonist for his drama. If he only meant to seek a little fame 
and a little money by publishing a guide to the Holy Land, he would 
have been well advised to do so in the character of one of those 
hardy but not unaccomplished warriors, men who had ridden “ in 
Prussia, in Lithuania, and by the Great Sea”—the Mediterranean. 
One of that class (so Chaucer reminds us) had served “ sometime 
with the Lord of Palatie,” wherever that was, “against another 
heathen in Turkie” ; had been at Alexandria and “ at many a noble 
arrival,” and was “a very gentle, perfect knight.” 

Those who are disposed to think—M. Stecher appears to be one 
—that England in the days of Edward III. was wholly given over 
to ignorance, cruelty, and general barbarism, may pause to reflect 
on such a type as idealised by a contemporaneous English writer ; 
and may acknowledge, on reconsideration, that it would be one that 
might have been adopted by a happily inspired Belgian writer, even 
before Chaucer had marked it out for general recognition. The 
project of giving the French-speaking world an account of the holy 
places and adjacent lands was, in any case, an excellent one; a little 
plagiary was not thought a sin; and the idea of fathering the work 
on one of these adventurous military men would not encounter any 
serious objection. But our anthor was too fond of mystification. 
If we believe the story of J. d’Outremeuse, he carried out this ruling 
passion to his very death-bed;' in any case, he used other men’s 
works in a most headlong and indiscriminate manner, introducing 
utterly irrelevant matter which he had no opportunity of verifying, 
yet never in one single instance naming the source of his statements. 
The English translator enhanced all these vagaries; and the result 
can be only likened to a volume of Baedeker, interpolated with 
chapters from Miinchausen, Jules Verne, etc., and the whole ascribed 
to the late General Charles Gordon. 

This extraordinary farrago was probably put into its present form 
about the time of the battle of Agincourt, when English knights had 
regained the prestige of which Bertrand du Guesclin had done his 
best to deprive them; and when the spirit of culture, of which 
examples were about to be given by Duke Humphrey and Tiptoft, 
Karl of Worcester, was beginning to stir in England. The medieval 
Itinerary has grown into something far more important than a mere 
guide-book. If it is not the first English prose book, it is at least 
she first English prose romance ; the corner-stone of that vast fairy 
palace that is now overshadowing the whole field of literature.’ 

We would not part on bad terms with one who—for evil or 
for good—has been such a founder. Indeed, we have not enough 


1M. Bormans—the editor of Outremeuse—thinks him as great a blagueur as 
“Mandeville” himself. The opinion of M. Stecher has been already mentioned. 

? Apart from the works of Wyclif and Chaucer it is possible that the writings of 
Dame Berners—a real “ Book of St. Alban’s””—were composed before the English 
Mandeville, or about the same time. Fortescue’s book is, of course, a little later. 
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certainty on any of the points raised to justify a dogmatic sentence. 
The more one examines the Mandeville problem the more bewildering 
does it appear. The only thing that seems at all certain is that the 
English book is based on a French original produced at Liége soon 
after the middle of the fourteenth century, by a physician of that- 
city who had visited the court of a Mameluke Sultan some thirty 
years before. Whether he was a Belgian posing as an English 
knight, or an English knight disguised as a Belgian, will perhaps 
remain unknown to the end of time. 

A considerable bibliography has grown around this entangled 
subject. Besides the books cited above, the titles of a number of 
others may be found at the end of an article in the thirteenth volume: 
of the Biographie Nationale, edited in 1894 by the Royal Academy 
of Brussels. The article is by Professor Pirenne, of Ghent, and gives. 
an able summary of the evidence, so far as it has yet been obtained. 
Amongst the authorities cited are a treatise by Mr. Warner on 
“The Boke of John Mandeville,” printed for the Roxburghe Club 
in 1889; and a paper by Professor Vogels in the “ Programme” of 
the Crefeldt Gymnase, which appeared in 1891. The facts and 
inferences marshalled by Mr. Warner ' appear to point tothe follow- 
ing working hypothesis : 

An English knight, named John Mandeville, belonged to the 
party headed by the Earls of Lancaster and Warwick in 1312, and 
was concerned in the events which led to the slaying of Piers 
Gaveston. In the following year he was pardoned, being included 
in a general annesty which the opposition extorted from the king, 
and history concerned herself with him no further. But there was. 
a John Burgoyne—or “ de Bourgogne ”—implicated in the subsequent 
proceedings against the Despensers, and expelled from England 
in 1322. If this man went to the Levant he was perhaps the 
physician who ultimately settled at Li¢ge and began to write 
about Egypt and Syria; who, finding that he had not enough matter 
to make a book, began compiling from other writers who had travelled 
farther or who had more invention; finally adopting the name and 
character of the English knight, and giving his friends to under- 
stand that he had left England on account of a crime actually com- 
mitted sixty years before. The real Mandeville he could not have 
been unless he were some ninety years of age. It is, however, con- 
ceivable that he never made the statement, and that it is a mere 
mystification of the chronicler. Yet before arriving at this conclusion 
we shall have to account for one or two perplexing facts. The death 
and burial of the supposed knight are mentioned by writers earlier 
than Ortelius; for example, by John Bale, who was an exile on the 
continent about 1540; by the author of the Hhrenbrief in 1462; 
and by Radulf de Rivo, whose Gesta Pontificwm is believed to have 


1 See also his article in the Dict ‘onary of National Bicgraphy, vol. xxxvi. 
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been written but eight or nine years after the tomb was made in the 
church pavement. De Rivo was thus a contemporary; though the 
passage, as it now stands, presents a number of difficulties. Thus, 
he says, the date of death was recorded as 1367, whereas it was 
certainly 1372; and he calls ‘‘ Mandeville” the author of a book in 
three languages, a statement not elsewhere met with in any record 
earlier than 1410-20, in the first English MS. It has been indeed 
suggested that this passage must have been the interpolation of an 
ignorant copyist. As regards the alleged death-bed confession, it is 
not only open to the doubts already suggested, but it is rendered 
still more suspicious because of the assertion, attributed to the 
supposed Mandeville, that after leaving England, he had travelled 
over “the three regions,” for it is as sure as anything can be that 
the writer of the book had never been beyond Egypt and Syria, if 
even he had been so far as that. The full text is as follows : Hoc 
anno (1367) “ Joannes Mandevilius, natu Anglus, vir ingeniosus et 
arte medendi eminens, qui toto fére mundum orbe peragrato tribus 
linguis perigrationem suam doctissimé conscripsit. Ob. 17 Nov. 
Sepultus in Ecclesia Wilhelmitorum non procul a meniis Dodien- 
sibus.” (Gest. Pont. 1616.) “ 

M. Bormans, the distinguished Administrator of the Liége Uni- 
versity, is the first who ever drew attention to this question; for 
the last thirty years he has continued to dwell on these remarkable 
expressions, but he has never been able to determine positively 
whether they arose out of a mystification on the part of the chronicler 
or are only an instance of the ruling passion strong in death.’ 
Jean des Preis was a Liége cleric of good family who had inherited the 
surname of d’Outremeuse, by which he is best known from his father, 
who had settled in the surburb on the western banks of the river that 
runs through the city. Born 1338, he devoted much of his time to 
science and literature, making his appearance as an author with a 
work called TZ'résorier de philosophie naturelle. In this he speaks 
of the “noble homme, Seigneur Jehan de Mandeville,” as Lord of 
Montfort, of Castle Pérouse, and the island of Campdi, who travelled 
in the Levant and the lands beyond, and who composed a Lapidary 
—book on precious stones— according to the opinion of the Indians ; 
adding that the said Mandeville had lived seven years in Alexandria, 
where he had made a collection of jewels now in his—the writer’s— 
possession. 

In face of this, and of some other considerations which have been 
noticed above, one feels inclined to think that the worthy chronicler 
may have been victimised by the bearded doctor, and to hope, even 
against hope, that he did not invest too largely in stones which may 

? See his excellent preface to the Chronique de Jean des Preis, dit d’ Outremeuse ; 
begun by the late M. Borguet, Brussels, 1887. The passage is there given on the 


authority of Louis Abry, a once popular historian, who was born at Liége 1648, and 
died there 1720, 
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have been no more authentic than the story of their first possessor. 
On the other hand, how can we be assured that Jean a la Barbe lied 
on his death-bed, and that the falsehood remained undiscovered ? 
The Z'résorier was composed nearly nineteen years later than the 
bearded doctor’s death. Yet no suspicion seems to have crossed the 
mind of Jean des Preis. 

Obviously these doubts must be kept in niind when we attempt to 
appraise the story that has been saved from the lost chronicle. This 
was the unfinished conclusion of a later work, a history of the world 
copied and edited by another Liége cleric, who flourished a few years 
later, dying 1449. This editor was named Jean de Stavelot, and 
only three books of the work are now forthcoming, under the title of 
Myreur des Histors, Nevertheless, the existence of the unfinished 
fourth book appears indisputable, and it is believed to have been far 
advanced at the time of the author's decease in 1399.' The story 
of the physician’s death, November 17, 1372, is therefore one publicly 
recorded by a person who had means of knowledge, and is, so far, 
direct evidence. Nevertheless, though the recorder was a contem- 
porary—in all probability an eye-witness— yet the record is so 
obviously untrue in parts that there is difficulty in determining 
whether any of it is true. 

There isa MS. in the National Library of Paris of the date of 
1371, which is entitled, “‘ Preservation from epidemic, alleviation and 
cure thereof, done by M. Jehan de Bourgogne, otherwise called 
« la Barbe, professor of medicine and citizen of Liége.” It is a 
coincidence (not devoid, perhaps, of significance) that this MS. once 
formed part of a volume copied for the use of Charles V. of France, 
which also contained the 7'ravels of Mandeville. The words in 
italic are, it may be noted, identical with those of the alias on the 
tombstone seen by Ortelius. This fact is suggestive, coupled with 
the removal of the scutcheon. It makes one ask whether there had 
not been some intentional tampering with the monument. 

In short, if the interest of a problem were to be measured by its 
difficulty rather than by its importance, it must be allowed that this 
Mandeville question deserves a place by the side of the Letters of 
Junius, or the Man in the Iron Mask. ‘The old notion of Mandeville, 
as the “father of English prose,” may indeed be considered as 
abandoned. But whether the author of the original French book 
was a Belgian doctor or a knight of St. Albans will perhaps always 
remain an open question. 


H. G. Keene. 


1 The 4th Book is mentioned in a catalogue of the library of the Abbey of St. 
Laurence, near Litge ; and the passage relating to Jean d la Barbe is recorded by the 
genealogist Abry, as already stated. 





THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT HUBBUB. 


“And be not as those who went out of their 
houses in an insolent manner, and to appear 
with ostentation unto men.” —AL KORAN, 


Or late the air has held nothing but the jangle of dispute and the 
vainglorious vauntings of peoples in choler ; already in South Africa 
blood has been drawn, and only the really admirable self-possession 
of the most level-headed English minister since Melbourne has saved 
the situation from entering, as yet at least, into a most critical 
phase. 

France boasts openly that since the first day of the year her con- 
sent only was wanting for the whole world to fling itself headlong 
upon England and rend her piecemeal. In this affair, as in most 
where a really catholic comprehension of European motives is 
required, France deceives herself. A convention between the great 
Powers to humble England by the momentary repression of her 
colonial policy is obviously not only possible, but directly to be 
anticipated—and let us hope guarded against; but a holy alliance 
to crush and dismember our Empire is as impossible and as absurd 
as would be a committee of crowned heads to repress the progress 
of Liberalism. 

England, in the swelling pride of her absorption of the world, has 
forgotten that she cannot without inconvenience, and mayhap danger, 
sweep her long fingers in all directions at once ; also she has suffered. 
through the dashing but misguided recklessness of one of her ama- 
teur Pizarros. Consequently the world looks very black at Kngland, 
who in return spouts out foolish poetry and brags abominably—but 
for all that lends her attention keenly to the situation and shows 
that under this childish and shameful display she has the real spirit 
of self-respect, the spirit that will pay for rifles and bear them—aye, 
and die with them in hand if the impossible should come to pass. 

But that is supposing that the whole world should attack Eng- 
land ; a thing which, as I have said before, I believe to be imprac- 
ticable, and this is why : 

There are in Europe five great Powers—England, France, Ger- 
many, Russia, and Austria—who all hate each other cordially, 
although they make alliances between themselves whenever expedi- 
ency suggests agreement, 

England hates France because they are rivals for the supremacy 
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of the world; England hates Germany because she is irritated by 
her presumption and her trade competition; England hates Russia 
because of the distant East; England hates Austria because she is 
not England. 

France hates England because it has been the duty of England 
to put a period to the glory of all her great monarchs ; France hates 
Germany with a racial hate; France hates Russia because the two 
peoples are so essentially made to disagree; France hates Austria 
because she always has hated her. 

Germany hates England because England was great before she 
existed, and will be great when she in her present form shall have 
ceased to exist; Germany hates France because she fears her; 
Germany hates Russia because Fate decrees that these two nations 
shall cut each other’s throats; Germany hates Austria because she 
knows Austria does not love her. 

Russia hates England because of the future; Russia hates France 
because of the past; Russia hates Germany because of the present ; 
Russia hates Austria for every conceivable reason. 

Austria hates England because a debilitated nation always hates 
a healthy one; Austria hates France, for France has robbed her ; 
- Austria hates Germany as Esau hated Jacob; Austria hates Russia 
through sheer force of circumstances. 

And yet until an overweening young Scotchman made a bdétise 
ever so many thousand miles away, we saw dreadful Germany, still 
powerful Austria, and volatile Italy waiting expectantly for mag- 
nificent France and unfathomable Russia to let loose upon them the 
dogs of war, while practical England and her other self across the 
Atlantic made the most of the situation. Now all that seems 
changed, and one speaks of the probability of England having to 
make head against four or five enemies at once, all of them bent 
upon her extermination. 

Let us suppose that France, Germany, Russia, and Austria could 
agree to divide the British possessions between them; let us suppose 
that they succeed, and that England as a Power has ceased to exist. 
What have we then? 

We have Russia enriched by the spoils of India, in a position to 
make the most of her millions of soldiers, and thus become fantasti- 
cally powerful; we have France, returned to the supremacy of the 
world, ready at last to take back her lost provinces and even to 
extend her outposts through the Rhine valley and Flanders. To 
stop this rushing flood of French and Russians we have the already 
labouring Germany, the decadent Austria, and the Italy crowned by 
Abyssinian wreaths of victory. 

In short, we have a French deputy for the Department of the 
Spree, and a Russian Grand Duke of Vienna; perhaps South 
America sharing the fate of Madagascar, what time Yankee Socialists 
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are sent to Siberia by order of the Czar of all, and several more, 
Russias, 

That the world in arms could destroy England is probable ; that 
the world would drown in the deluge, immediately after, is certain. 

The Emperor of Germany is an over-talkative young man, but, 
take him for all in all, he is not a foolish one. 

Wherefore let us smile; but let us also increase our fleets and 
our armies: soldiers and sbips are always useful for colonial pur- 
poses, in addition to their handiness when one is threatened with 
invasion. 

Again, let us be very thankful to Mr. Chamberlain, who, while 
steadfastly refusing to play to the gallery, has vindicated our honour 
and made England respected by her rivals, at a moment when the 
foolhardiness of some of her sons had well-nigh made her ridiculous. 

But, above all, let us cleanse ourselves of this bombastic slaver of 
Jingoism into which we have fallen, 

Even supposing that Jareson’s plucky boys had been successful 
in their dash, it would be in the worst possible taste; as things 
stand, it is beneath contempt. 

A war declared by a great nation without imperative necessity—a 
war of sentiment, in fact—is no more than a crime passionel per- 
petrated by a whole silly people instead of a single imbecile. 


C. H. O’ConnELL O’RIoRDAN. 
(F. NorrEys CONNELL.) 





SURVEY OF EVENTS. 


Not many weeks have passed since the tragic death of a Prussian 
Court official from the effect of unholy wounds reminded the world 
once more that the essence of the old Adam (by which man is 
connected with the whole animal kingdom) is far from feeble or 
moribund even in these comfortable days. But the German Imperial 
Parliament viewed it with manifest disfavour, and one member 
invited the Sovereign to follow in the footsteps of his grandfather, 
. Prince Albert, and set his face devoutly against the practice of 
duelling. Moore once fought with Jeffrey, who had failed to 
appreciate his poetry, and Wellington fought with Winchelsea on 
less literary grounds, Twice in his career Disraeli was prepared to 
conserve the custom, but his challenges fell flat. The German 
novelist, Sudermann, has turned it to thrilling effect in a brilliant 
fragment of a play, but even the goddess of Art could afford to do 
without it. Quwousgue tandem, shall it yet be deemed manly to cut 
short the divine gift of existence and send a brother-man to his 
account before his due time, in spite of pulpits and altars and piety 
in high places? Schopenhauer’s grim and quaint surprise that the 
human mind should have made so little progress in all these count- 
less years of years was perhaps not altogether misplaced. 

The proud Empress ‘‘ whom all must one day wed” has recently 
welcomed in her lap the head of the Persian kingdom. That roving 
and curious monarch (who seems to have resembled Hadrian in more 
ways than one) made two tours in Europe, and put his impressions 
on paper. The scarcity of bread at Shiraz might well have suggested 
to a Radical the sale of his jewelled throne, rated at £4,000,000, for 
the sake of the poor and needy. But the children of the East 
regard such matters with other eyes than ours, and would perhaps 
prefer starvation to the loss of the pleasure cf gaping at “ barbaric 
pearl and gold.” If his end was sad and cruel, he was, at any 
rate, “ not the first.” In the present century alone, two Russian 
Czars and two American Dictators—not to mention Maximilian, the 
exotic monarch of Mexico, and Carnot, the well-loved President of 
France—perished by the same fate. 


‘* Ad generem Cereris sine caede et vulnere pauci 
Descendunt reges aut sicca morte tyranni.” 
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The records of pomp and pageantry in Moscow have not been 
altogether tedious to imaginative and thoughtful minds. Asia and 
Europe seem to have exchanged salutations under the shadow of 
the Kremlin. A sober English journalist was not ashamed to hope 
that the sudden ray of sunshine which shone on the monarch as he 
descended the altar-steps, and brightened all his jewels, would prove 
a fortunate omen. 

It cannot be denied that a great deal of wrong-headed ignorance 
and prejudice prevails in this country with regard to all things 
Russian. Some (chiefly among the illiterate) imagine the Slav 
nature is fiercer and less gentle than it really is. Others, who 
warmly espouse all popular causes, are perhaps too hoperul about 
the possibility of planting Western methods of government (evolved 
in our own case by slow degrees, with the help of a temperate climate 
and sobering Protestant influences) on more virginal soil. Others, 
again, cherish the delightful dream that the Eastern Church, with 
her mystical traditions and awe-inspiring ritual, can become abso- 
lutely one with her gentle Anglican sister, in spite of her half-rational 
taint and nine-and-thirty Articles that caused Newman to shudder 
in his declining years. But it is better to err on the side of love 
than on the side of hatred in ‘international affairs. Without pre- 
suming to settle old theological subtleties, or even offering advice to 
the young Russian monarch on his own special business, we may, 
at any rate, hope that the whale and the elephant (to quote 
Bismarck’s imagery) will remain on good terms during the course of 
his reign. 

Two months ago we ventured to suspect that Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
was not altogether irresponsible for the sins of Dr. Jameson. That 
his services tc the Empire have been great would be simply frivolous 
to deny. Bat “the lust of dominion” and “the greed of gold” 
(to reproduce Sir William Harcourt’s impressive choice of phrases) 
have frequently led men to do strange deeds from earliest epic times. 
It should not be forgotten that William Pitt the younger (whom 
partisans of all hues honour as one of the greatest of Englishmen) 
once, in the case of Warren Hastings, calmly enforced his judg- 
ment that the end should not justify the means even in Asiatic 
struggles, 

By the death of Professor Treitschke, of Berlin, the bureaucratic 
Prussian régime has lost a passionate champion, who showed little 
tenderness for England in his popular lectures and writings. 

Zola, the sultan of naturalists (whom Renan could not endure and 
bishops deem unwholesome), is once more knocking at the doors of 
the French Academy. 

The oldest of English statesmen has written a characteristic letter 
on the subject of Anglican orders and the attitude of the amiable 
high pontiff. But the Koran will probably be forgotten in Mecca 
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before the head of Catholicism abates one jot from his claims or 
comes to terms with heretics, however hoary be their errors, 

Just at present the two topics which seem to interest serious 
Englishmen most are the Soudan expedition and the eternal school 
problem. The purport of the former is enigmatic and the latter 
will take some time to solve and set at rest. Even the Pyramids 
aud the Sphinx are young, compared to the conflict between freedom 
and authority in matters secular and sacred. Reason achieves her 
triumphs, but the sense of mystery survives, and faiths and empires 
flourish, Yet only freedom of thought and wide diversity of opinion 
can long keep alive the noblest spiritual impulses. The Prussian 
schoolmaster, to whom the great victory of Sadowa has more than 
once been ascribed, was not exactly the creation of a sound theo- 
logical king. 





THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF 
CHILDREN. 


THE subject is one which must offer considerable difficulties at the. 
present day, when not even the most orthodox of Protestant parents 
can altogether escape the influence of the ‘‘ theological thaw,” as 
Mr. Herbert Spencer styles it, which is going on all around us, and 
even in the regions of those dogmas of religion which were once 
held to be ice-bound in their sanctity. 

The expression, Protestant parents, is used advisedly, because 
many of the difficulties which arise in connection with the religious 
education of the young are such as can have no place in the system 
authorised by the Church of Rome. Within the sacred precincts of 
that Church stands the solid rock of dogma, fixed and unalterable. 
The storm of scientific denunciation, the floods of historical research, 
may surge around it and beat upon it, but they do not so much as shake 
it; and when we think of the numbers of souls to whom it affords 
spiritual refuge and comfort, we can scarcely wish that they should 
shake it. The dwellers within that sheltered enclosure escape many 
of the religious problems which confront those who are outside its pale, 
and foremost amongst these must be placed the problems arising from 
the insecurity of the dogmas of religion. Whatever, then, may be the 
difficulties of Roman Catholic parents in the religious instruction of 
their children, they are not brought face to face with the grave ques- 
tion, “‘ How much religion am I justified in teaching my child ?” 

From the position of the Roman Catholic parent to that of the 
Agnostic parent there is a long road of thought to travel. The 
greater part of what follows here applies mostly to the position of 
those who have left the paths of orthodoxy, but some of its principles 
may be found to have a more general application, and may, perhaps, 
be discussed independently of the beliefs, or want of beliefs, of 
parents. A few words must, however, be said as to the special 
position of Agnostic parents. It might be thought that the best 
course for them to take would be to ignore religion altogether in 
the education of their children, and simply turn their backs upon 
it. But they will probably find this course is one impossible for 
them to pursue, except in the earliest years of a child’s life. 
Religion is with us here and now, and has got to be accounted for 
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somehow. On all sides religious institutions, and the ideas that 
have led to them, abound, and is it likely that children, with their 
quick powers of observation and reflection, will continue to be blind 
and deaf to these things? Sooner or later some explanation must 
be provided for them; we may defer it, we cannot put it off 
altogether, 

Another thing to which Agnostic parents cannot shut their eyes 
is the congenital religious instinct in their children. This instinct 
is almost sure to respond to some of the influences with which it 
comes into contact, and the parent, Agnostic or otherwise, who is 
solicitous for the child’s welfare, will not wish to stifle it, but to 
train it wholesomely, and allow it free development. No religious 
sentiment is of deep or lasting value unless it be the result of per- 
sonal conviction. The Agnostic parent need not therefore take it 
for granted that the child must of necessity embrace the parental 
Agnosticism. That Agnosticism, if worth anything, is worth what it 
is because it has been personally acquired. Let the parent, then, 
lead the child towards love of sincerity and hatred of shams in 
religion, and let his training be such as will enable him to form 
religious convictions for himself. The position of those parents who 
look with contempt upon religion does not come within the scope of 
this paper. 

In his well known little book on Education, Mr. Herbert Spencer 
refers to Pestalozzi’s doctrine that “ alike in its order and its methods, 
education must conform to the natural process of mental evolution,” 
and he proceeds to specify the principles which this system of 
education involves. Those of them most applicable to the subject 
in hand are as follows: 


1. In education we should proceed from the simple to the 
complex. 

2. The development of the mind, as all other developments, is an 
advance from the indefinite to the definite. 

3. Our lessons ought to start from the concrete and end in the 
abstract. 

. In each branch of instruction we should proceed from the 

empirical to the rational. 

). In education the process of self-development should be 
encouraged to the uttermost. 


It will not be possible in a paper of moderate dimensions to apply 
these principles systematically to a scheme of religious education ; 
indeed one of them, the last, has already found an application. But 
an attempt has been made to show, in the following pages, that 
these are in the main the lines on which not only the intellectual 
but the religious training of children should be conducted. What 
is pleaded for is that, however orthodox or unorthodox Protestant 
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parents may be, the religious education of children should be con»; 
ducted on the above rational basis. 

A few points demand separate attention before proceeding to 
broader generalisations. The first is that theology should not be 
forced upon the child’s mind at a very early age. Even if the 
parent has avoided and discountenanced any regular religious 
instruction, it will probably be found that after the age of five years, 
or thereabouts, the child will have picked up some notions about 
religion from one source or another. These ideas will be very vague 
and indefinite, and in that respect do not form a beginning out of 
harmony with the natural development of the mind. But when the 
time comes for the parent to take the subject in hand, it is desirable 
that it should be first approached from a practical standpoint, for it 
is only the moral side of religion which the childish intellect is fitted 
to appreciate. St. John’s words, “‘ He that loveth not his brother 
whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen ?” 
apply with double force to the religious sentiment of early child- 
hood, and the child should therefore be taught that religion for him 
consists mainly in feeling rightly and acting rightly towards those 
with whom he comes into daily contact ; that it consists, in short, in 
right conduct. 

A young child’s mind is, sede’, quite unfitted to grapple with 
the spiritual and speculative side of religion, since this presupposes 
some power of forming abstract conceptions, ‘The genesis of 
knowledge in the individual must,” writes Mr. Spencer, ‘‘ follow the 
same course as the genesis of knowledge in the race.” In accord- 
ance with this maxim we find that as in the childhood of the human 
race this power of abstract thought was undeveloped, so it is in the 
childhood of the individual. Hence a child’s first idea of spiritual 
things, if these are presented to him in the phraseology usually 
employed for the purpose, is necessarily a false one, made so by his 
natural substitution of the concrete for the abstract. This fact often 
receives practical confirmation from the quaint notions children are 
found to have formed about religion; the absurdity of the questions 
to which these notions give rise is a frequent cause of amusement to 
their elders, but it none the less furnishes conclusive evidence of the 
confusion that prevails in many little minds. Premature instruction 
relating to the spiritual side of religion thus leads the child into 
errors which have to be corrected by subsequent experience, and the 
false ideas resulting from it form an undesirable starting-point in 
religious education. 

Another point to be discussed in the religious education of the 
young is the use of forms. The usual way in which it commences is 
by the teaching of the forms of religion. It is by no means sur- 
prising that this should be the conventional method, since it is a 
very easy one, and well within the power of the most thoughtless and 
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least spiritually-minded of adults. To take a young child to church 
every Sunday morning, to direct it to kneel for the prayers, stand 
up for the hymns, &c., and if it seem wearied with the business, to 
find for it a comfortable corner to slumber through the sermon; to 
teach it prayers to say morning and evening, grace to offer before and 
after meals, hymns to sing and texts to repeat—all this is quite 
plain-sailing, there is nothing problematic about it. 

This method of inculeating piety in early childhood might be no 
less satisfactory than simple were it not for the fact that religious 
forms are in themselves of doubtful value. This has never escaped 
the notice of the lovers of true religion. Isaiah’s scathing denun- 
ciations of the forms of worship without their equivalent in good 
works, and many similar condemnations of them from the lips of 
Christ, are familiar to all readers of the Bible. The history of all 
the great religions shows that as time goes on, and the origina} 
teaching and high moral purposes of their founders become partly 
lost sight of, so their formal observances multiply, and much of their 
significance becomes drowned in ritual. But whatever may be 
thought of the value of religious forms in general, there can be no 
doubt that in the hands of young children they tend to produce ‘‘ an 
appearance of understanding without the reality,” and from this it 
follows that to begin their religious education by the teaching of 
forms is to begin it at the wrong end. 

A method of teaching religion to the young which is far more 
likely to conduce to correctness of thought is to commence with 
simple Biblical instruction. The history of the life of Christ can be 
related in language suitable to childish comprehension ; and there 
are many incidents and ever welcome stories from either Old or New 
Testaments which, if carefully handled, may form little centre-points 
of instruction.’ The miraculous element plays such a conspicuous 
part in Bible narrative that it will be impossible to avoid it; but as 
this belongs to the superhuman side of religion it is well to treat it, 
to begin with, as one treats the marvels of fairyland; as something, 
that is, simply wonderful and not to be too deeply inquired into. 

In harmony with the principle that “ the development of the mind 
is an advance from the indefinite to the definite,” we find that the 
next step in religious education may reasonably consist in a more 
systematic study of the Bible. Every one, or nearly every one, 
admits that the Bible has its defects; its low morality as well as its 
high morality ; its interweaving of myth and legend with history, 
after the manner of ancient books, so that it is often difficult to 
disentangle the one from the other. All this males the Bible- 


1 The many books of Bible Stories, Bible History, &c., specially written for the use 
of young children, are unfortunately too theological in their aims to be of much prac- 
tical assistance in this undertaking, though they may afford a general plan on which 
to go to work. The ideal Bible book for the young has yet to be written. 
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teaching of the young a matter which ought not to be taken in hand 
“lightly or unadvisedly.” 

It is no doubt of the first importance for teachers to be well 
primed with knowledge of the Bible from sources outside itself. 
Given this qualification, so long as the study is confined to Bible 
history, the task is a fairly easy one, and there are at hand abundant 
sources of information relating to matters of a non-controversial 
character. But when we come to consider its moral and religious 
aspects the question becomes infinitely more complicated. Here we 
find ourselves, to a large extent, alone with the book itself, con- 
flicting theories meet us at all turns, and much, if not all, depends 
upon personal conviction. As a general principle it is safe to assert: 
that the attention of the young should be first directed to the high 
ideals of God to be found within its pages, and to any moral teach- 
ing which is in accordance with them. At a later period in religious 
education, the conceptions of Divine character to be met with in the 
New Testament and in the writings of the Hebrew prophets and 
poets, can be contrasted with those earlier and cruder notions which 
it is unadvisable to display before the mind of early childhood. 

Grave difficulties must, however, be encountered by those parents 
or instructors who set out by telling the child that the Bible is the 
“Word of God,” the term ‘‘ God” being taken in the sense of the 
omnipotent and benevolent Creator and Sustainer of the universe. 
Before long, some of the moral discrepancies which abound in 
the Old Testament Scriptures are sure to be detected by the 
child’s moral instinct. One is often hearing instances of this 
childish criticism of the Bible, and no doubt most parents have 
proofs of it in their own experience. ‘‘ Mother,” said a little girl 
recently, when hearing the story of the Plagues in Egypt, with its 
oft-recurring expression, ‘And God hardened Pharaoh’s heart,’ 
““why does the Bible say that? God would not harden Pharaoh’s 
heart ; God would want to make him good!” No doubt some 
unfavourable criticism of the Old Testament springs from a too 
literal interpretation of the “figurative ideas and expressions ” 
employed by its writers; but even when due allowance is made for 
this, there remains a great deal of low morality which cannot be 
explained away so easily. Another point that has been known to 
grate upon a child’s idea of justice is the favouritism shown 
by the Deity towards the chosen nation, and the hard treatment 
received by the other nations with whom they come into contact. 
If, therefore, the orthodox mother does commence Biblical instruc- 
tion by telling the child it is the ‘“‘ Word of God,” she is likely to 
find herself in the horns of a dilemma, and may be obliged either to 
unsay what she has said, or, what is even worse, run the risk of 
confusing the child’s natural sense of right and wrong. By all 
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means preserve that discrimination, even, if needs be, at the Bible’s 
expense. 

Knowledge of the Bible naturally paves the way towards some 
acquaintance with those sacred books of other nations which claim, 
no less than the Bible, to be the product of divine inspiration, and 
some of which are still more ancient. In progressing thus, we are 
still carrying out one of the above guiding principles of rational 
education, that, viz., of proceeding “from the simple to the com- 
plex . . . . from the single to the combined in the teaching of each 
branch of knowledge.” This leads to the consideration of another 
point, which is that in religious education care should be taken to 
ensure an appreciation of the value and significance of other religions. 
besides Judaism and Christianity. As a rule, in teaching religion 
to the young, the end has been to impart knowledge of the Christian 
religion only, as if that comprised all religion worth serious con- 
sideration, the rest being but make-believes, invented by the Father 
of Lies for the purpose of leading mankind astray from knowledge 
of the true God. In the first book of Paradise Lost, the fallen 
angels are described as wanting “ new names,” 


. . till wandering o’er the earth, 

Through God’s high sufferance for the trial of man, 
By falsities and lies the greatest part 

Of mankind they corrupted to forsake 

God their Creator, and the invisible 

Glory of Him that made them to transform 

Oft to the image of a brute, adorned 

With gay religions full of pomp and gold, 

And devils to adore for deities. 

Then were they known to men by various names 
And various idols through the heathen world.” 


The error of supposing that one, and only one, religion has been 
true throughout, from its earliest beginning down to its latest 
development, has become almost too self-evident to need refutation. 
Already, in the study of the Bible, some of its more manifest imper- 
fections will not have escaped observation, and much of the 
myth and legend recorded in it is little superior to that which 
gathers round other religions. There is nowadays an abundance 
of popular literature dealing with them; the average teacher has 
no difficulty in gaining all the information wanted. Mr. Edward 
Clodd’s two little books entitled, respectively, The Childhood of 
the World and The Childhood of Religions, are admirably fitted to 
convey to young minds that sense of proportion which is so often 
lacking in religious education. It is of course not necessary in 
preserving this sense of proportion to place all religions on the 
same footing, bet some recognition of the importance of all the 
great religions into which the spiritual thought of humanity has 
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crystallised itself, is necessary to the formation of right ideas about 
religion. A knowledge, often more full than advisable, of Greek 
mythology is already provided for in the school curriculum of boys. 

It will be seen that the aim throughout the above method of 
teaching religion to the young is to ensure a correct grounding, and 
so to avoid filling the mind with erroneous habits of thought which 
will have to be set right by the fuller knowledge of later years. Let 
us commence with that side of religious knowledge which can be 
verified, and, instead of presenting doubtful dogmas to the child in 
the garb of accepted facts, let his mind be gradually opened to the 
fact that religion largely consists in seeking for knowledge of ‘‘the 
relation of the finite to the infinite,” and that anything approaching 
to full knowledge of this relation lies beyond human reach. 

It is, however, manifestly impossible to define any exact line of 
procedure. The problem how to teach religion to children is one 
that must to a large extent be solved by any individual parent who 
is venturesome enough to leave the beaten track of forms and dogmas. 
Take, for instance, the question of church attendance. The motives 
which lead to it are of the most varied description. Custom and 
convention have to a large extent rendered it part of the ordinary 
weekly routine. Some persons‘declare that their object in church- 
going is to “set a good example to other people”; others there are 
who undoubtedly regard it as an act of respectful homage to the 
Almighty, and as helping to secure for them divine favour. Others, 
again, say that they go to church ‘‘ because of the children,” and it is 
indeed not infrequent for parents who have practically dropped 
church-going on their own account to resume the habit when their 
children attain the age at which it is considered suitable for them 
to attend a religious service. 

To those who reyard the matter in a more serious light, taking 
part in public worship probably implies two things. Firstly, belief 
in God as the presiding Deity, the moral and physical Governor of 
the universe ; and, secondly, belief that it is possible for the spirit 
of man to hold intercourse with the spirit of his Creator. Such 
beliefs as these are, under one form or another, always implied by 
the devotional parts of a religious service, however free may be the 
principles of church membership, and however broad and vague the 
theology of the sermon. If parents do not share in them, it is a 
grave question how far they are justified in assuming this position by 
insisting on the duty of church-attendance for their children. 

Then, again, the term God. Between the “ultimate cause” of 
scientific phraseology, and the Apostolic definition, ‘“‘ Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,’ what a difference of conception there is, and 
how much room for many intermediate conceptions! Yet it is the 
same Power which is implied by these widely differing expressions ; 
a Power which is ‘‘ behind humanity and behind all other things— 
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a Power of which humanity is but a small and fugitive product—a 
Power which was in course of ever-changing manifestations before 
humanity was, and will continue through other manifestations when 
humanity has ceased to be.” This definition, which will be recog- 
nised as that of Mr. Herbert Spencer, is quoted here in order to 
draw attention to the fact that the idea of God which is probably 
the one most easily grasped by the childish intellect, is that of the 
Power which has accomplished, and is accomplishing, all that which 
is beyond mere human power. From earliest infancy children are 
accustomed to associate the idea of power with those who have con- 
trol of them, and it is therefore not difficult for them to understand, 
when they reach years of intelligence, that there is a Power, higher 
than human power, at work in the universe. 

As regards the prayers of young children there is also much room 
for difference of opinion. Nothing is prettier or more touching 
than to hear a prayer, or one of the hymns of early childhood, lisped 
by a child. The tenderness always shown by Christ towards little 
children makes the performance doubly suggestive; it is often 
difficult to listen to it unmoved; it almost suggests the rustle of 
angels’ wings. But the gratification afforded by this spectacle is, 
perhaps, in the main more esthetic and sentimental than rational 
and profitable. Children may seem angelic when on their knees, 
but they are rarely altogether so in daily life, and when they do 
manifest such a temperament we are half afraid, and hail with 
pleasure and relief the advent of the naughtiness which is the sign 
and proof of their “fallen natures,” because of the threatening 
whisper in our hearts, “ Whom the gods love die young.” The 
angelic temperament is one which, if manifested in childhood, is 
less generally associated with high moral qualities than with want 
of physical vitality. 

This does not alter the fact that there are wide differences in the 
moral characters of children, nor the further fact that the moral 
training of the young commences with their earliest conscious life. 
Simple rules of morality, such as those of obedience, unselfishness, 
truthfulness, kindness to the weak and to animals, are suited to 
childish intellects, and the truth of the principles underlying them 
can be verified by the child as he realises in his own experience that 
disobedience, selfishness, cruelty, and deceit bring with them their 
own penalties. But moral rewards or penalties in the form of 
the approbation or disapprobation of an unknown and _ unrealis- 
able Being called God (as regarded from the mental outlook of 
the child) must be absolutely meaningless to the dawning in- 
telligence of childhood, wholly occupied as it is with the simple 
and the concrete aspects of life. To base the right and wrong 
of childhood upon such a footing as this is to turn the mind of 
childhood from those natural penalties of wrongdoing to which, as 
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Mr. Spencer observes, all punishments should as far as possible 
conform, and is also to credit that mind with the power of 
appreciating spiritual experiences, which are very far from being 
possible to a child except in a most unwholesome form. What is 
true of bodily food is true also of spiritual food. Children’s intellects 
cannot digest that which is suited to adults, and however sincerely 
religious beliefs may be held by parents, this does not prevent them 
from assuming a different complexion in the mind of a child. 
Spiritual experiences have their right and proper place in later life, 
but to graft them on to the immaturity of childhood is to falsify 
them. At second hand they are not merely useless, but pernicious. 

It has been said by that philosopher—often quoted in these 
pages—to whom the mind of childhood seems as an open book, that 
‘the operativeness of a moral code (largely) depends on the emotions 
called forth by its injunctions.” Let the emotions, then, which are 
associated with childish ideas of morality be healthy human emotions, 
such as fall within the range of a child’s own experience ; but do not 
confuse or alarm him by telling him that ‘ God” will ‘be angry ” 
with him if he is naughty, and “love” him if he is good. Open 
his eyes to the “ beauty of holiness,” as shown in the life of the 
Founder of Christianity, in the lives of all good men, and in every 
aspect in which it is possible to present it to him, but do not 
encourage him to attempt flights into the realms of spiritual thought 
until his wings are strong enough to bear him thither. 

The gist of what has been said is mainly this. Begin children’s 
religious education with moral education, and let that gradually pave 
the way towards knowledge of the spiritual basis upon which it has 
most generally been sought to establish morality. If we endeavour 
to cultivate and develop the moral sense in children, and so lead 
them to realise that 


‘“‘ Because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence,” 


we shall have placed that moral sense on a firmer basis than can be 
afforded to it by any of the dogmas of religion. Fortunately these 
things are not so difficult to teach in little practical ways to children, 
though they cannot be taught to them in so many words. ‘“ Heaven 
lies about us in our infancy,” and we are often surprised at the 
clearness of the moral vision of childhood, at its keen appreciation 
of good qualities and bad qualities in people, and at its horror and 
bewilderment when it awakes to the discovery that the sheltered 
home is not a picture in little of the world outside the home, but 
that there are wrongs in that larger world which cannot be set right 
so easily as the little wrongs with which the child is familiar in its 
own life. 

To begin with the spiritual side of morality in the religious edu- 
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cation of children is to begin at the wrong end. It is to implant 
in the minds of children not religion so much as superstition, because 
the religious beliefs of early childhood must necessarily take a form 
which is largely superstitious. Matthew Arnold’s definition of 
religion, as “ morality touched by emotion,” has found a wide accep- 
tation, and it cannot be denied that the religious beliefs, even of 
adult life, are often more emotional than rational. But it can be 
denied that the emotional element underlying belief in the dogmas 
of religion is suitable for the digestion of very youthful minds. 
They either take these dogmas quite literally, and are disappointed 
at finding that they will not lend themselves to this treatment, or 
else the effect produced on their minds, by the ill-advised and 
ignorant methods sometimes pursued by teachers of religion, is of an 
alarming and ghostly character. 

This latter style of teaching religion to children, and making out 
of it a sort of bugbear to frighten them into being good, is now 
happily on the decrease. But there are probably stil! many children 
who, with respect to their religious education, might reasonably echo 
the complaint of Hamlet to his father’s ghost, and ask what right 
their teachers have 

“‘ So horridly to shake our disposition, 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls.” 


E. M. S$. 





THE PRELIMINARIES OF FAITH. 


One of the features of life that brings out most prominently the 
unreflecting character of the majority of men is the extensive 
practice of accepting as a sanction and basis of conduct words or 
expressions to which no definite meaning is attached. Moralists 
have enlarged unceasingly on the danger and the foolishness of the 
practice ; thinkers in various spheres have demolished the shibboleths 
that opposed the acceptance of new and sounder doctrines. In the 
region of physical science a striking object lesson is afforded us in 
the gradual substitution of real, if not exhaustive and final, explana- 
tions of phenomena for the almost meaningless expressions which 
were once confusedly imposed upon them and accepted as explana- 
tions. The presence of a vital principle in an organism was once 
thought a satisfactory explanation of the phenomena of life: they 
are now traced to physical and chemical agencies that have a more 
definite and intelligible expression in the mind and are more worthy 
of the name of explanation. In political life loyalty has often 
served, and still does serve in rustic circles, as a motive of conduct ; 
whereas it itself is a feeling or a line of conduct evidently requiring 
a motive and a justification of its expediency. In psychology con- 
Science has at times grown into a mysterious gift, supernaturally 
implanted in human nature and irradiating our life with light from 
a higher world, yet we know it is simply human intelligence taking 
a larger view of the issues of action than the mere gratification of 
sensual tendencies, and approving or reproving them according as 
they harmonise or not with higher individual and social interests. 
Faith is a term that has apparently suffered in a conspicuous 
degree this vagueness and indistinctness of acceptation ; yet it is a 
word that is pre-eminently practical in its relation tolife. Intimately 
connected as it is with the higher aspects of our life, we should 
expect that it represented one of the clearest truths which language 
embodies. Supreme amongst motives of action and incentives to 
heroic deeds, it has in innumerable instances become almost the only 
influence of most energetic lives. True it is that at the present 
day in the majority of cases it has become only a feeble and inter- 
mittent force : its influence on conduct is slight compared with the 
ages when its profession involved the tortures of the rack and the 
arena, or the severely penitential exercises which more recent ages 
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have prudently superseded. Its sublimest promises and its most 
harrowing threats seem on careful consideration and comparison not 
to affect as they ought the moral conduct of the majority, and to 
produce but little of the unworldly spirit they invariably engendered 
in the great religious thinkers. Still it remains the most con- 
spicuous, and for large bodies of men the most potent influence of 
life ; it absorbs through innumerable forms of priesthood the energy 
of many of the most highly gifted men of every nation ; its doctrines 
are woven deeply into the web of civilised life, aud its symbols ever 
arise triumphantly over the busy haunts of men up into the gleam 
of the sunlight; from the cradle to the grave its ceremonies and 
observances lend a distinctive character to the life of man. It is 
strange then that faith should be, as it undoubtedly is, no more than 
an empty symbol to the vast majority of men. Certain lines of 
moral and religious conduct are indicated by tradition; an invisible 
world is the attractive goal of the efforts and sacrifices involved in 
their pursuit; faith is the link which connects present devotion with 
the mysterious future that claims so large a jurisdiction over life. 
But faith is a word on which the mind is rarely focussed, and which, 
when an effort is made to analyse its contents and define its object, 
seems to have an infinite variety of meanings in different individuals, 
Men are tempted sometimes to reject itas an unmeaning expression, 
like to so many that have come down through the ages only to be 
rejected by this intensely thoughtful and critical generation. A 
more exact psychology can find no category in which it may be 
legitimately placed ; it is relegated to less enlightened ages. Yet 
in spite of this divergence of the innumerable Christian sects on such 
an essential element—the admitted groundwork—of their systems, 
we must admit that faith does find a definite and legitimate place in 
psychology and that it has necessarily a large province in the con- 
duct of life. 

Let us take some of the significations attached to the word and 
endeavour to disperse the mist in which conflicting sectaries have 
involved it. Sometimes the scheme of religious doctrines put forward 
by each sect is called its faith. With this objective sense of the 
word we are not now concerned; the subjective element, the accep- 
tance of and adhesion to a creed or a body of dogmas, is its more 
primitive meaning. Metonomy, as in the case of belief, has extended 
the name of a mental act to its external cause. And again, leaving 
aside the notion of faith as an acceptance of religious teaching in the 
general sense in which men speak of their “ faith,” we encounter con- 
siderable difficulty when we come to speak of faith as a motive of such 
acceptance of doctrines. It is here that the confusion of thought, 
or rather absence of thought, begins ; yet it is as a motive of belief 
that faith has such a vital importance for us and demands the keenest 
scrutiny. Broadly speaking, and adopting a classification sufficiently 
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correct for our purpose, we may say that faith, as the motive of belief, 
sometimes takes the form of a sentiment, a feeling of harmony, trust 
and complacency ; sometimes it means an intellectual assent or 
adhesion to propositions which are devoid of intrinsic evidence, but 
are accepted on an authority which we consider trustworthy. Such 
are the two acceptations of the word found in the teaching of Pro- 
testantism and Roman Catholicism respectively. And it is to their 
formal teaching we are to look for assistance in clearing of their 
wonted mistiness the outlines of faith. Their adherents at large 
reflect but little on the watchwords that are given to them. From 
their recognised writers and teachers we must learn their true 
position, from the divines and standard preachers of the Anglican 
Church and dissenting bodies, and from manuals of scholastic theology. 
From these it soon becomes apparent that they attach to the word the 
two meanings of feeling or of mental assent which we have indicated. 

Now it would seem that if the just reproaches of Rationalists are 
to be avoided and faith is to have some defence at the free tribunal 
of modern criticism, the idea of faith clearly enunciated in Catholic 
theology is its only acceptable interpretation. Faith cannot be an 
act or quality of the will, it must belong to the mind. If feelings 
and sentiments are indulged without control of intelligence it will 
be at the expense of truth. Noble thoughts and sublime promises 
will naturally produce strong and thrilling emotions, feelings of har- 
mony and complacency ; but the economy of life would be not a little 
disturbed if every high creation of fancy, irrespective of its objective 
value, were allowed to exert so powerful an influence on conduct. 
That such feelings will instinctively arise in us cannot be wondered 
at when we consider the marvellous promise embodied in the Christian 
version of human life; but if these feelings were a guide to the truth 
of our vision, then indeed we could create worlds innumerable filled 
with every happiness. The Cartesian criterion of truth would be 
reasonable compared with this. Feelings, of course, may be indulged 
when their object has met the approval of reason; but the emotions 
following upon the vision of faith are in a different position from 
esthetic emotions. In these the nerve-thrill is itself a witness to 
the existence of its object. The powerful feelings excited in us by 
the sublime discourses of Christ bear witness to the beauty of His 
teuching and the incomparable value of the high promises He uttered ; 
but the question whether there be in very truth an all-powerful and 
all-merciful Ruler embracing us in His infinite life, and whether a 
brighter world will open to us when the grave has closed on all our 
pains and sorrows, is not answered by them. Our hope and our joy 
are conditional, dependent on reason’s approval. If we act otherwise, 
we take as a guide to action feelings that would never for a moment 
be granted the power of controlling our lives in other directions. 
The sentimentalism of Jacobi, and the instinctive impulses of Reid 
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and Dugald Stewart have long been excluded from the number of 
criteria of truth into which they had intruded; how do we hope 
that they will remain a criterion of truth in this one province of 
religious belief? Preachers and writers are too often lost in a mystic 
sentimentality in their efforts to repress the imperative demands of 
reason with regard to religious doctrines. They forget that it is a 
question of fact to be solved by our ordinary means of obtaining 
knowledge. We are assed to shape our lives on the supposition that 
a hidden world exists to which they bear an important relation. Its 
existence must be ascertained by the usual methods of inquiry before 
our efiurts are directed towards it. We may act otherwise if we will, 
but we shall find no sanction for our conduct amongst the motives 
of prudent action. 

And this is precisely the doctrine of Roman Catholic philosophers 
and theologians. Faith, as understood by them, is an act of the 
intellect entirely antecedent to the emotions the doctrine assented 
to may ultimately awaken. The will is a blind power; its move- 
ments or passions must not influence conduct except under the 
control of the mind. They are the real sources of energy in con- 
duct, but powers to be guided by intelligence if their activity is to 
be profitable to life. Feelings must not be trusted as guides in 
questions of fact; they cannot be the mofive of our acceptance of 
doctrines under whose influence they thrill so powerfully. Faith, 
therefore, as a motive of belief must belong to the intellect; it must 
be a deliberate assent following upon some train of thought that will 
bear analysis. In the concrete, no doubt, Catholics differ little, or 
not at all, from the members of other Christian sects; to them also 
faith would seem to be an acceptance of doctrines without logical 
motive. That some doctrines must be assented to without what is 
called logical proof is a truism; but we must not confound proof 
and motive, and it seems only too evident that the vast majority of 
those who speak of accepting their respective tenets on faith can 
only mean the acceptance of them without motive, or, at least, with- 
out other motive than unreliable emotions. Yet, in the formal 
teaching of Catholic philosophy, faith has a distinct and coherent 
explanation ; it is one mode in which the mind assents to certain 
propositions on logical grounds, apart altogether from their influence 
on our emotional nature. 

And when we try to differentiate between faith and other kinds 
of assent to propositions we find that it is an assent granted, not on 
their intrinsic evidence, but, from the very absence of that internal 
evidence, on the authority of some one of wider and clearer vision. 
Time and space limit the exercise of our powers, and so there is a 
vast range of things and occurrences which would never be added 
to the sum of our knowledge save for the testimony of our fellow- 
men. Our mind is finite, and cannot penetrate original research in 
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every branch of knowledge; the material of its thoughts must be 
taken on faith in innumerable instances. Faith lies at the root of 
all education, pervades every branch of scientific activity, and is 
responsible to a large extent for the conduct of our civil life. In 
this sense, then, of an acceptance of propositions on the authority of 
another, the necessity of faith is obvious, and is so far from degrading 
the mind that its exclusion from the channels of information would 
sterilise its activity to an alarming extent. Its justification before 
a rationalistic criticism lies in the fact that there is a large amount 
of preliminary investigation to be effected on the part of reason 
before the act of faith can be legitimately elicited—legitimately, 
that is, with any assurance of its leading us to truth instead of error. 
It is obvious that the credence we give to the word of a witness will 
be unreasonable if we have not previously ascertained the extent of 
his authority ; we must be assured of the accuracy of his own infor- 
mation on the point in question, and of his veracity in communicating 
the information to others. It is necessary also, if we do not come 
in direct contact with our witness, to obtain an assurance that his 
message has reached us in substantial integrity. Thus the indis- 
pensible preliminariés of faith imply a considerable exercise of 
individual reason in the ultimate analysis. We cannot rid ourselves 
of our mental responsibility; the issues of our conduct will fall 
inevitably upon our sincerity in exercising our discretion upon the 
motives of our actions. If our conduct is to any serious extent 
based upon the authority of another, upon a message that has been 
transmitted to us, we cannot be remiss in inquiring into the sources 
of the message and the integrity of its transmission ; otherwise we 
can have but a feeble hope in the result of efforts and sacrifices 
founded on such a faith. 

That is the abstract doctrine of faith which we find in sound 
philosophical treatises, and if we apply it to the religious problem 
we shall do much towards the removal of the difficulties that beset 
its solution. We are not now approaching a problem of merely 
speculative interest, nor one in which reason exercises its restless 
ingenuity without the intervention of emotion. The attitude of the 
mind in approaching it should be one of deep reverence and extreme 
caution. Life, in this age of large views of time and space, seems 
trivial in its duration, and mournful in its sad preponderance of 
labour and sorrow for the immense majority. And if the religious 
story that invests it with so solemn a purpose and so glorious a 
promise be true, it should command the most generous devotiou of 
every human being. And for some thousands of years men have 
lived and died in unhesitating conviction of its truth. Mysteriously 
their consciousness has dawned, and taken in this high view of their 
earthly career, then expired after a few years of chequered life in 
the hope of a brighter resurrection. It has assuaged the pain and 
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sorrow no human ingenuity will ever eliminate from life; it has 
evoked innumerable triumphs of moral heroism and of noble philan- 
thropy ; it has impeded and disarmed individual passion in its selfish 
aggression and fostered an altruistic spirit that has done much 
towards the improvement of the conditions of life; it still appeals 
to the minds and hearts of the overwhelming majority of our race. 
Such a doctrine cannot be approached without emotion, yet examined 
and criticised it must be in these days when so much of traditional 
teaching has been ejected; and, indeed, there is no subject that 
fills our literature so persistently as this inexhaustible inquiry into 
the validity of the religious version of life. Faith, then, as a motive 
of assent to religious doctrines must also be preceded by an extensive 
employment of the mind before it is actually adopted. It is an 
acceptance of certain propositions that purport to be revealed con- 
cerning things tbat are invisible. A Supreme Being of infinite 
knowledge and truthfulness is the witness on whose authority we 
rely, and His utterances, given to the world ages ago, are conveyed 
through all time to each one of us. There can be no doubt that 
faith has a legitimate sphere in such a scheme of things; there 
would be a number of positive enactments of the Supreme Being on 
the destiny of man, and a rudimentary knowledge of the hidden 
world, necessary for the proper conduct of life, which could never 
be received except by faith in such a witness. But it is easy to see 
that before this faith can be formulated a considerable body of truths 
must be first ascertained by purely rational inquiry. A science of 
God of some magnitude must be logically constructed before we can 
accept a message which purports to come from Him. We cannot accept 
the testimony of a witness of whose very existence we are unaware, 
and which we even feel excluded by certain considerations. Then 
the character of our witness must be clearly ascertained in so far as 
we base our thoughts upon his testimony. Thus we have the exist- 
ence and the nature, the infinite wisdom and sanctity of God to 
prove before the province of faith can reasonably begin. Then we 
come face to face with the laborious proofs of the fact that a revela- 
tion was in reality communicated to the human race, the task of 
selecting the true revelation amidst a host of competitors, the care 
of watching its development through a long period of history until 
it reached the stage at which it is presented to us. It is clear, 
then, that a large amount of philosophical discussion and historical 
research constitute the preliminaries of an act of faith. Rational 
tneology and Christian apologetics are not luxuries of the scholar ; 
ordinary men who fear to enter into their labyrinthic details can 
only avoid the task at the expense of another act of faith in the 
authority of the more learned; and in the present conflict of opinions 
such an act of faith is perplexing in the extreme. 

Now this is the scheme of theology expounded in the Catholic 
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Church, The Church of Rome bas had two opposing forces to 
contend with in this century, Rationalism and Traditionalism: the 
one insisting vehemently on the rights and duties of individual 
reason; the other—a domestic foe—merging individual reason in 
the consent of the majority, or entirely suppressing its restless 
inquiries into sacred truths. The result has been a clear and 
consistent exposition of the Catholic doctrine concerning the relation 
of faith to reason, as we find it expressed in the proposition imposed 
upon the acceptance of Bautain and Bonetty. ‘Rationis usus 
fidem preecedit, et ad eam hominem ope revelationis et gratiw 
conducit.” The existence and veracity of God and the historical 
fact of a revelation are the prwambula fidei ; they must necessarily 
be investigated by rational methods before the act of faith intervenes. 
Even a probability arrived at from the consideration of the evidence 
adducible for them will not suffice: a logical certainty is required 
before there can be any question of faith. Natural or rational 
theology precedes dogmatic, or the scientific exposition of positive 
revelation : only when its pronouncements are individually verified 
with at least a moral certitude is it lawful to enter the region of 
faith. Dogmatic theology is, as Renan said, a stately and impressive 
structure. Some of the highest intellects of the world, from the 
third century until the present day, have been devoted to its 
construction; they have taken the detached fragments of the 
marvellous story of Christianity from the pages of the New Testament, 
and with the help of one of the most powerful philosophical systems 
of ancient Greece constructed an intellectual system that meets the 
approbation and satisfies the craving of religious minds throughout 
the civilised world. Its greatest weakness lies in its philosophical 
and historical basis, and to this very weakness it draws our attention 
by its characteristic doctrine of the necessity for certain preambula 
jidei-—certain logical preliminaries to the act of faith in virtue of 
which we accept it. 

Apart from Catholicism, wherever there is no clear and consistent 
analysis of faith, we find a strange confusion with regard to the 
value of rational theology and Christian evidences. It is assumed 
that faith is independent of their vicissitudes at the hands of 
modern criticism ; that these philosophical preliminaries have been 
elaborated for the speculative satisfaction of a certain class of minds, 
and are not necessarily related to the faith of ordinary men, who 
need not trouble themselves at the clouds that are fast gathering 
around them. Men who cling to revealed doctrines and frame their 
lives in harmony with their dictates, talk lightly of the failure of 
rational theology, and “recoil in terror,” as even a canon of the 
Anglican Church says, before the tottering mass of Christian 
evidences. When men talk of the difficulties arising from modern 
scientific activity, and are anxious about the results of the metaphysical 
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criticism exercised upon the traditional philosophy during this and 
the preceding century, they seem to see little or no connection with 
their faith. ‘‘ You want a religion founded on reason,” said a 
dignitary of the Church of Rome to an agnostic, “‘ mine is founded 
on faith;” and his confused utterance would be inconsistently 
re-echoed by the majority of his confréres. Yet the slightest 
reflection brings out the insecurity and the unreason of such a 
position. If faith is a mere sentiment it may survive the acute 
criticism of modern times, but it says little for the issue of their 
lives; they are based on a hope which reflection reveals to be 
groundless. If it is an acceptance of Christian doctrines on a divine 
authority, then it is obviously essential that rational theology and 
Christian evidences, which vindicate the reality of that authority, 
should be guarded from hostile criticism. The whole magnificent 
structure of Christian teaching falls with the removal of its 
philosophical or rational basis; faith is rendered void if its pre- 
liminaries cannot be satisfactorily settled. Only a strange confusion 
of thought or a shrinking from reflection altogether, not unlike the 
fabled practice of the ostrich, can escape the inevitable conclusion. 

This, then, is the critical point of the Christian position, and to it 
is naturally directed the attack of those who think its claims upon 
the allegiance of men illegitimate. Points of dogma, on which its 
innumerable sects are ever in conflict, have but a secondary import- 
ance to the religious interests of mankind. If the substance of its 
message to the world—a message of thrilling and life-giving hope 
amidst the gloom—is truthful (and this substance is embodied in 
every section of Christianity) then may the world roll on in compara- 
tive security. But if the cardinal propositions of the whole Gospel 
message, the assertions that must be rationally verified before that 
message can lawfully, or at least reasonably, enter into the tissue of 
our lives, remain involved in mist and uncertainty, then all the noble 
energy of modern life, all the effort towards social regeneration, all 
action of organised philanthropy, all the miraculous revelations of 
modern science and the creations of modern art and industry do but 
intensify the irony of life. The religious problem is no Sphinx that 
sits idly by the wayside, or amidst the sands of the desert : its awful 
contingencies must be ever pressing on the minds of thoughtful men. 
And who that studies the current of modern thought can be mis- 
taken as to the position of these fundamental propositions, these 
preliminaries of faith. Rational theology has changed its tone almost 
with each succeeding age, until men are weary of learning and un- 
learning its arguments ; physical research has probed the innermost 
parts and explored the depths of the universe and only taught us 
more emphatically its self-containing mechanism; metaphysical 
research and psychological science assure us we have no power to 
solve the great enigma of its whence and whither. 
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The period at which a revelation is supposed to have been given 
has retreated into the far depths of time, and our eyes are dim with 
gazing into the past and endeavouring to reconstruct historical phe- 
nomena of such vital interest to our lives, A new century is drawing 
near, bringing a new faith, faith in humanity—in the powers and 
promises of this present life, in the strength and glory of brother- 
hood ; will it breathe new life into the old faith, whose preachers are 
ever heard lamenting its decay, or will it leave it to languish in 
neglect and disregard? ‘Time will tell; we can only mark the dis- 
trustful and weary spirit that permeates our literature, the eagerness 
of the Christian sects for unity and concentration, and the anxiety of 
religious apologists to find some substitute for the philosophical and 
historical schemes that have hitherto supported the faith of men in 
the Gospel story. 

JoserH McCabe, 

















REMARKS ON BANKS. 


THERE has been great grumbling amongst the bankers of Thread- 
needle Street and Lombard Street about the low rate they have now 
to lend money at, and they are often heard to say it does not pay 
them. Thus a leading bankers’ paper complains that “there is no 
break in the stagnation prevailing in the money market; money has 
been unlendable at anything over } per cent. from day to day, and 
+ per cent. fur a week ; though banks persist in their refusal to take 
bills under } per cent.” The rates for gilt-edged paper in London 
have continued so low for a long time past, and even the bank rate has 
ruled at 2 per cent. for more than two years past. After all, business 
is not so bad for bankers as they say, for they give little or nothing 
for their deposits, so that what rate they do get for discounts and 
loans is nearly all profit to them, and it is found at the close of their 
yearly accounts they have in most cases good balances over, and are 
able to afford their shareholders nearly the same dividends as before, 
which, on the average, is very large in comparison with railways. 
The low rates which are now current for the loan of money, capital, 
and credit are most favourable for trade and commerce, as that gives 
employment to ali hands able and willing to work at the different 
industries in the country, so that cheap money is a common blessing. 
It is to be wished it may long continue cheap and plentiful. It was 
a great mistake in Parliament ever to pass an Act which made money 
scarce and dear. That was what the reactionary Parliament of 1816 
did when it passed the Statute which made gold, or a gold sovereign, 
the standard of value for the money of this country, because, when 
gold got scarce (as it did), the circulating medium, money, was then 
contracted ; and that contracted and restricted trade and all industries. 
At the same time that Parliament of 1816 passed the Corn Laws, 
and these two Acts of Parliament were most awful anti-Free Trade 
measures, as experience has proved. Statesmen have since then said, - 
the Corn Laws and the Bank Acts did more to prevent the prosperity 
of Britain than anything that ever took place. There can be little 
doubt that if free trade and free banking had been allowed to 
continue (as it was in Pitt’s time) all would have gone well after the 
war was over. ‘Trade would have revived speedily, and it would 
have steadily improved and increased as the population increased. 
It is found when all classes and all producers are allowed to follow 
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their own trades and industries as best they can, and when any 
number of banks are allowed to supply money to carry on trade with, 
there is rio fear but what the demand for goods, &c., will keep pace 
with the supply, because every man and woman who works does so 
for the purpose of getting the means wherewith to purchase other 
things which they require by exchange. Thus trade might be 
doubled. 

The statute of 1816, which restricted the circulating medium to 
gold so much as it did, and contracted the paper currency, caused 
severe distress for several years, until 1821, when trade began to 
revive. But alas! in 1825, the Bank of England ran short of gold, 
and a monetary panic ensued which stopped trade. Similar stoppages 
took place afterwards whenever gold got low in the bank. At 
length Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Jones-Lloyd (Lord Overstone), the 
great banker, drew up and got passed the Bank Act of 1844, which 
its authors promised would prevent monetary panics; but instead of 
' mending money matters, that Act actually did more ill than good. 
It made money scarcer and dearer, and created the awful monetary 
panics which ensued in 1847, 1857, 1866, and the depressions of 
trade afterwards, Had the bank been free, it could have prevented 
panics. It is freshin the minds of commercial men, that after 1874 
there was a severe tightening of the monetary markets in this country. 
This was brought on by the sudden demand which the Americans 
made on the Bank of England for gold in 1873, which it was 
afraid it could not meet; therefore the bank was panic-struck and 
put the rate of discount up to 9 per cent. at once, and thereby 
brought the trade of this country almost to a standstill when it was 
progressing ‘‘ by leaps and bounds,” as Mr. Gladstone said. If the 
bank had at that time been as free to act as it was previous to 1816 
it might have met the demands for gold by letting it go at a fair 
priced, and saved itself and this country by issuing its notes to supply 
the home circulation, and tide over the run for gold. That would 
have allowed our home trade to go on uninterruptedly, and, at the 
same time, satisfied the Americans by letting them have gold at the 
price it was worth to them, or otherwise they could have taken our 
goods in exchange for their wheat and other produce at equitable 
prices. That would have been fair trade for both America and 
Britain, and the same system of exchange would now be the fairest 
trade for all nations—namely, to deal with gold bullion as they deal 
with other metals, at the market price in the place where the bargain 
is made. This would knock the bottom out of McKinleyism. 
This mode of dealing with gold and silver internationally is the 
natural and most feasible way of bringing about an equitable and 
easy system of exchange between all nations—gold and silver bullion 
could then be bought and sold anywhere at its market value, or by 
warrants, like pig-iron warrants, while the greatest amount of inter- 
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national exchanges could all be effected by bills of exchange or drafts 
on banks in London or other centres of commerce, ‘Then British 
national notes may become the money of the world, while gold and 
silver may be left to accumulate in bank cellars or stores. Then the 
precious metals may not be so much valued and run after as they 
now are, and bimetallists and monometallists may sail in the same 
boat and not display as much verbosity as they now do over their 
petty differences, which are of little interest to the general public. 
If Britain would adopt free trade in gold—and always buys it as 
cheap and sells it as dear as it can—that would make free trade all 
round the world, and allow every country to adopt whatever currency 
suited it best, whether metal coin or paper notes. 

The Act which made gold coin the standard money of England 
created a wrong idea of what money really is. This ought now to be 
reconsidered. It made people think that the money of the country 
must be a limited amount, corresponding with or based upon the 
quantity of gold in the bank, whereas the circulating medium should 
be always sufficient for trade, and as Mr. Pitt said, ‘it may consist 
in anything that answered the great purposes of trade and commerce, 
whether in specie, paper, or any other form that may be used.” ‘That 
includes bank notes, bank cheques, bills of exchange, &c. Previous 
to 1816 Bank of England notes were legal tender, and there were 
about twenty million pounds of notes in circulation in this country 
when the Act was passed which contracted that circulation to about 
half of what it was, and caused the collapse of trade which followed. 
Whatever the bullionists said against the circulation of good bank 
notes, experience proved that the country prospered with the paper 
currency which was legalised, as it gave scope and freedom to all 
trade and commerce, but was sadly contracted when the currency 
was contracted. ‘There was great opposition to the currency con- 
traction. The Bank of England desired that its legal notes should 
have been made payable in gold at the market price. That would 
have been a better plan than making notes always payable in gold 
coin or a fixed quantity of gold. It is obvious now, from past expe- 
rience, and looking ‘forward to the probability that gold is likely to 
fall in value, from its great abundance ; it would be judicious for our 
Government at once to repeal Peel’s Bank Acts which put restrictions 
on the banks and the issue of notes, and revert to the plan of free 
banking which Pitt adopted, and is now strongly advocated by 
thoughtful statesmen. The right system of banking is to allow the 
Bank of England and other banks to issue notes to such an amount 
as Parliament may authorise on the security of consols, which should 
be lodged with the Treasury, and the interest of these consols should 
cease, so that the State would in that manner receive the revenue 
from the note circulation, which Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Labouchere, and 
many other statesmen and others consider to be the perquisite of the 
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Crown. The bankers would be benefiters by that note circulation to 
as great an amount as the Government. The State should also issue 
national notes, to be the standard money in which the bank notes 
should be payable on demand, with which gold could be bought. 

When we see that the United States of America has continued to 
* issue seventy million pounds of greenbacks for above thirty years, 
with great advantage to the people and profit to the States; and that 
the States also allow the national banks to issue notes on the security 
of United States bonds; farther, that in America, Canada, and other 
colonies, as well as in Scotland and Ireland, where notes are circulated 
the people prefer notes to gold coin; it would be the best thing that 
could be done here to enable all classes and industries to throw their 
whole energies into the most remunerative employment, either in 
companies or individually, if Parliament would propose a plan of 
popular banking which would offer the loan of capital to all trust- 
worthy parties to employ themselves for mutual advantage. 

There is no doubt that, by establishing numerous banks for the 
people in Britain and Ireland, the land now going out of cultivation 
would soon be covered with small farms, and the pent up inhabitants 
of large cities would set up cottages and workshops in suburban 
places. If the light railways are laid down as proposed, that would 
be all the better for the country. It would increase trade immensely. 

It appears to be very short-sighted of statesmen not to see that 
the Government might do a mighty deal more to help the people 
than they do, if they would take as much trouble to distribute the 
savings of the thrifty classes, as is done to hoard up their money 
uselessly with the National Debt Commissioners. Cobbett condemned 
the Government and the country gentry in 1817 for “ taking the 
pennies of the poor to keep them from associating together to help 
themselves.” That old system of savings banks is still carried 
on very stupidly by the Trustees’ savings banks. They are merely 
hig ‘‘ thrifty boxes” for gathering and locking up savings uselessly, 
whereas these accumulated millions might all be applied to good 
purposes, by lending out that money to build or buy better dwellings 
for the working classes, or even for renting premises or small allot- 
ments of land to work upon, or for associating for manufacturing pur- 
poses as in Germany, and thereby make more money for themselves 
than by letting their money lie idle with the Government for years 
at only sixpence per pound of interest. I described a better plan of 
banks for the people in the article on “ Monetary Matters” in this 
magazine for January last, to which reference may be made. The 
£150,000,000 in the Government savings banks, if it was lent out 
judiciously, would raise the industrious classes out of their depressed 
positions into far better circumstances, and improve society. 


RosBert Ewen. 

















THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


WHETHER the experiences of the past with regard to the heterogeneous 
mass of social, political, and religious problems of the times are 
encouraging or not, there should be no tendency to allow pessimism to 
interfere with any future attempts to solve problems of such vital 
importance to humanity. 

There are so many shams and hypocrisies in modern society that 
one is tempted to look almost hopelessly for the time when it will 
be more just in its judgments and more genuine in its actions. 

One of the worst signs of the times is the wholesale worship of 
Mammon, in the shape of any modern Croesus who, vy fair means or 
foul, has amassed wealth enough to command the homage which 
society pays to gold. 

To assume that men are socially unequal because circumstances 
compel them to earn a livelihood by different methods, is to make 
an improper assumption, and is also a most unfair estimate of the 
true worth of man. 

Yet that is what society continually does, and its fickleness and 
inconsistency are strangely conspicuous by the manner in which it 
regulates conventionalism so that in its application it may be as 
versatile as is necessary according to circumstances; and from the 
analogy which may be drawn between the Stock Exchange shark 
who flourishes on the downfall of others and the honest shopkeeper 
struggling to make two ends meet, we can readily realise the hollow- 
ness of class distinctions; but tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur 
in ilis. 

There are many who sneer at social reformers as being Utopian 
dreamers, or characters to be classed with revolutionists; yet few 
would deny that society, as it at present exists, needs reforming 
from the many evils that are shielded and perpetrated under its 
cloak, until the word “society ” grates on the ear of the person who 
has individuality enough to stand firmly on principle, and who acts 
according to conscience. 

That such a state of things exists in an age when the watchword 
is “ Forward” is deplorable, and cannot have any other tendency 
than to cause a retrograde movement to set in and impede the pro- 
gress of reform. 

To counteract such a moremenf, it is necessary to have an active 
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progressive policy, for there is a hidden restlessness undermining 
society which is of most grave importance, and only such an aggres- 
sive policy can successfully cope with that latent power which, 
paradoxical as it may seem, is fanned into flame by neglect, so that 
the smouldering embers of discontent burst forth upon the world 
until the very foundations of society are uprooted, and human beings, 
forced into desperation, become inhuman. 

The picture is not overdrawn, and while it is our imperative duty 
to deprecate anarchism, it is also necessary that we realise the causes 
of such extreme discontent, so that conciliation and reformation, 
working together, shall avert such social tragedies as those witnessed 
in Paris a.p. 1793. ; 

The world may be better now, but we have yet to learn that the 
modern Anarchist is one whit less cruel and merciless than the 
Communists of France. 

The sensualistic spirit of the times is increasing, owing, to a great 
extent, to the prominence with which profligacy is brought before 
the public; as if there were not enough immoral influences at work 
in general life without having the mind debased where it ought to 
be amused and relieved by wholesome recreation. 

Not only on the stage, but in modern literature, do we have these 
unnecessary moral lessons which, instead of elevating society, help 
to demoralise it, the effect of which is being severely felt by the 
rising generation ; how seriously is left for the future to answer. 

One decidedly encouraging sign of the times is that many of 
society's barriers are being gradually broken down by a current of 
intelligent tolerance, happily moving beneath the surface of social 
conventionalism. 

The working man, instead of being classed, is now gaining admit- 
tance into the higher spheres of life, so that he is enabled to form a 
more just and tolerant opinion of those more fortunately situated 
than himself, and it has also had the effect of causing in the minds 
of such—whose erroneous ideas of the working classes have been the 
result of ignorance—a reciprocal tolerance. 

The various trade combinations now being formed create bonds of 
friendship between employers and employees such as in the past 
would have been considered highly improbable, yet we now find 
masters and workmen in certain industries protecting one another 
against the sharp practices, only too prevalent in business, of those 
whose ideas of the principles of exchange are rather crude. 

In the political world, we are apt to blind ourselves with the 
belief that it is patriotism which prompts the lavish expenditure of 
money and time by parliamentary aspirants, but patriotism can be 
diluted with social ambition until it is a very weak solution of the 
original. Wholesale condemnation of either one party or another is 
foolish, but it is necessary to condemn the schismatic spirit which 
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bands men together to a “follow the leader” policy. whether it be 
right or wrong, thus taking away the individuality of members. 

Such a state of things is, to a certain extent, unavoidable in 
Parliament at present; but it is certainly not excusable in municipal 
matters. The absurdity of electing a man to the responsible position 
of a city counsellor on the question of Irish Home Rule, or any other 
political question, is very clear, yet it is practised in at least eighty 
per cent. of the municipal elections of the country. The cause of 
the evil is personal ambition, and that prevents the free and volun- 
tary service so necessary for genuine legislation; therefore mankind 
suffers through the time-service and corruption of those who ought 
to be more manly than to allow egotism to guide their every action. 

To embrace extreme Radicalism as a means of courting popular 
favour, and then to discard it when an ambitious purpose has been 
attained, does not reflect much credit onthe persons concerned ; 
and, although experience may cause a modification of opinion, yet it 
should also give tolerance to those serving their apprenticeship, and 
who might be allowed a little credit for the value of their opinions. 

The need for more genuine politicians, with a fixity of purpose, 
and who are unbiased and progressive, so that every year finds the 
nation better for its legislation and happier for its social reformations, 
is much felt, and when true patriotism supplants personal ambition, 
we shall have every reason to be thankful for the change. 

The selection of Parliamentary candidates ought to be treated 
from a more serious aspect than at present, so that, instead of the 
tautological twaddle periodically forced upon constituents, we may 
have that honesty of purpose to serve and benefit the masses 
expressed by a more powerful organ that verbosity—viz., practical 
interest. 

In the religious sphere there are also too many professions, and 
the continual controversy kept up between the various sects cannot 
be said to be beneficial to the furtherance of Christianity. Where 
is the brotherly love of which we hear so much ? 

Well might the sceptic smile when he sees the absolute enmity 
with which one sect regards another, and although there are many 
exceptions, yet, to hear the opinions of supposed religious leaders 
with regard to one another, and to notice the cynical tone with 
which those opinions are expressed, one can scarcely come to any 
other conclusion than that each sect believes its own route to heaven 
the nearest. 

Christianity itself has been, and will be, a great factor in the 
history of the world, but unless there is less schism and more charity, 
its progress will be very limited ; when there is the combination of 
practice with professions of the great precepts laid down by the Master, 
then the beneficial effects of such teachings will be felt, and the power 
of Christianity will be great indeed. Althongh it is perfectly true 
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“that without the teaching of Christianity the moral relations of 
human society become unsympathetic, hard, and selfish” (vide Con- 
ditions of Labour, by Cardinal Manning), yet it is not necessary that 
the Roman Catholic, or any other Church, should be the only medium 
for the instruction of that doctrine. 

The diagnosis of the present situation is egotism, and it applies 
as much to sects, grades, and parties as it does to the individual, 
and, whether looked at from a religious, social, or political standpoint, 
the perspective of human life is selfishness. The responsibilities of 
the present increase, and the destinies of the future will be regulated 
thereby ; but the signs of the times, whether encouraging or not, 
depend upon man, who, being a free agent, has the power to assert 
his individuality for ‘good or evil, and as the solutions of the many 
problems of to-day depend upon the amount of practical and genuine 
interest taken in social science, so does it become imperative for man 
to study human life that he may become a co-worker towards the 
attainment of a higher and more perfect state of human society. 


Haro.tp THoMas. 

















THE VOLUNTARY SCHOOL PROBLEM. 


THE Education Bill now before the House of Commons is a curious 
combination of good and evil. The prominent feature of the Bill 
is its application of limits. The grant paid from the Imperial 
Exchequer is to be limited to twenty-nine shillings, or the amount 
received during the present year, and the local expenditure in Board 
schools on education is to be at the mercy of the County Council after 
reaching tweaty shillings per scholar—in fact, if it passes in its present 
form, it will not inaptly be described as a ‘“‘ Statute of Limitations.” 
The Bill practically crystallises the primary education of this 
country at the very low ebb at which it stands in 1896. Notwith- 
standing that our colonies are spending from £3 to £5 per scholar, 
England is to be content with a democracy educated at forty-two 
shillings in the Voluntary schools and forty-eight in the Board 
schools, while Germany and Switzerland are beating us in the 
industries where intelligence is more potent than maxal dexterity. 

In the anxiety to relieve what Mr. Balfour describes as “the 
intolerable strain” on the Voluntary schools, Lord Salisbury could 
hardly complain of a lack of counsellors. Of schemes there appeared 
to be no end. The Archbishops of the Church of England, the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, the National Society, the executive of 
the National Union of Teachers, and distinguished laymen like Mr. 
Spottiswoode and Mr. George Dixon, bent their energies to the 
task of assisting the Government according to their particular point 
of view. The advocates of rate-aid vied with the supporters of a 
8 heme of State-aid, while the National Education League demanded 
« national School Board system. 

A very cursory acquaintance with the financial condition of the 
Voluntary schools establishes the fact of their dire necessity. Turn- 
ing to the current Blue-book, “the intolerable strain” is given in 
the concrete form of £ s.d. Exclusive of the grant on examination 
and the fee grant, the income of Board and Voluntary schools for the 
year ending August 1894 was: 


School Voluntary Contribu- 

Pence. tions and Rates. 

s. d. a. &. 
Voluntary schools. . . 2 Of ... 6 64 
Board schools . . . . 0 7 . 18 43 


Difference in favour of Board schools 
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And since the Board schools enjoyed an increased grant on exami- 
nation of 94d. it leaves the Voluntary schools with an income of 
lls. 2d. less than the Board schools. Whatever aid is given, and 
from whatever source, its effect must be to secure the Voluntary 
schools against this deficit, or its influence will be unreal and 
ineffective. Rightly, on the offer of the new grant, the nation will 
require the equipment of the Voluntary schools to be brought 
up to that of the Board schools. Unless the grant is sufficient 
to meet the present difference of income, there will only be an 
intensifying of the “intolerable strain” that at present admittedly 
exists. 

That increased financial aid is necessary appears to be admitted 
by all parties to the controversy, and the only divergence would 
appear to be as to the source from which the aid is to come, and 
the conditions to be imposed on its acceptance. 

The supporters of the Voluntary schools desire as much financial 
aid as possible with the least possible interference, while the advo- 
cates of universal Board schools want aid and control to run simul- 
taneously to a system of locally supported and locally managed 
primary schools. 

The arshbishops of the Chureh of England desire the State to 
take over the payment of the teachers, who are still to be appointed 
and dismissed by the local managers, ignoring for the nonce the 
essential corollary to State payment—State control. Considering 
that it is a matter of common notoriety that in a large number of 
schools the teachers are appointed and dismissed for reasons other 
than those of professional and moral fitness for the post of teachers, 
it is impossible to conceive that the State could long maintain, with- 
out fully controlling, the staff of the primary schools. 

Before me lies the case of a teacher who is dismissed because his 
wife has fulfilled her mission by adding to the population of the 
country. In another case the teacher is dismissed because he 
refuses to attend a choir practice in the summer holidays; and in 
a third because he takes part in the Parliamentary Election on the 
side of politics opposed to the party supported by the majority of 
the members of the School Board. How long could the State, once 
becoming the direct paymaster of the teachers, refuse to become 
also the taskmaster, and take the appointment and dismissal of the 
teachers out of the hands of the local managers? It does not 
require a very extensive knowledge of our primary school system to 
discover that the adoption of the suggestion of the Archbishops’ 
Committee would be the shortest route to the end of the dual 
system, 

The Bill offers a grant of four shillings per scholar to Voluntary 
schools and some few Board schools. The Government proposes by 
sume magical influence to make a double florin equal a half-sovereign, 
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or, to put it more plainly, the State meets a deficiency of one and a 
quarter millions required to level up the Voluntary schools to the 
standard of the Board schools by a grant of half a million. An 
utterly inadequate and unstatesmanlike attempt to level up our 
system of primary education. Nothing short of repairing the 
omission of 1870 and placing both sets of schools on the rates will 
meet the necessities of the situation. It is our custom to work revolu- 
tions by stealth, and the Bill offers the first step to a national system 
of education. Why not place all Voluntary schools that failed to 
reach the income of the Board schools in the County Council area in 
default, and require them to be handed over to the new local 
authority or closed? This would mean the proper maintenance of 
all schools, and would end the “ intolerable strain” that is doing so 
much to mar educational progress. Supposing the Government gave 
a grant of ten shillings per scholar to Board and Voluntary schools. 
In three or four years the difficulty would arise again. Every 
educationist must recognise the absence of finality about such a 
scheme. ‘The history of our Primary schools points conclusively to 
the failure of preventing increased Imperial aid being used to relieve 
local effort. Since 1869 the 


Cost of school keeping increased 48 per cent. 
Grants from the State aA 89 ie 
Voluntary contributions decreased 8 +5 


And in the Roman Catholic schools, since the introduction of the Fee 
Grant in 1891, 


Fees and Fee Grant increased 11d. per head 
Examination Grant - 3d. 
Science and Art Grant ,, 2d. 


Total increase ls, 4d. 


How this affected the schools will be seen when I state that 


Voluntary Subscription decreased 6d. per head. 
Teachers’ Salaries 5 4d. 55 


Notwithstanding the much talked of sacrifices of the managers of 
the Voluntary schools, it is by no means difficult to discover who 
bears the brunt of the “ intolerable strain.” The strain is concrete 
to the voluntary teacher on pay day. 

How far does the Bill secure this? It abolishes the only safe- 
guard—the seventeen and sixpenny limit—against the use of the 
new grant to relieve the local subscribers to Voluntary schools. 

What is this seventeen and sixpenny limit? In effect the State 
says: “To earn £1 per scholar requires the expenditure of at least 
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£2 per scholar. Really, the limitations are duplex. 
the Day School Code reads : 


The total annual grant, exclusive of any special grant made 
under Art. 104 or 105, may not exceed the greater of the two 
sums named below—viz. : 

(2) A sum equal to 17s. 6d. for each unit of average 
attendance. 

(b) The total income (Art. 90) of the school from all sources 
whatever other than the grant (see Elementary Education 
Act, 1876, sec. 19, and Elementary Education Act, 1891, 


sec. 1 [3]). 


To receive seventeen and sixpence per scholar no demand is made 
for local income; but beyond seventeen and sixpence the income 
from other sources must equal the grant, or for every shilling the 
local income falls short, a shilling is taken from the Imperial grant. 
This applies to both Board and Voluntary schools, and last year the 
Board schools lost £12,000 and the Voluntary schools £40,000 under 
this limitation. But, with the new four shilling grant, the reduction 
will largely disappear, unless the voluntary subscriptions fall, as the 
income from other sources will then be : 

Ae 
Fee grant : , = ‘ « J0r.0 
Fees paid by scholars ‘ ‘ . 2 Of 
Voluntary subscriptions . ‘ . 6 64 
Science and Art grant. : « OM 
New grant ‘ , . ‘ . 4 0 


Total income per scholar . . 23 43 


And the maximum grant payable without specific subjects in mixed 
schools twenty-one shillings, and seventeen shillings in infants’ 
schools. With the abolition of the limit the Bill contains, as no 
less a supporter of the Government than Sir William Hart Dyke 
points out, no safeguard against the maintenance of voluntary con- 
tributions. Increased aid being granted, the natural tendency will 
be to cease subscribing to the Voluntary schools, and no less an 
authority than the Catholic Times of April 10, in discussing the Bill, 
says: “‘ But the seventeen and sixpenny limit being abolished it is. 
on the whole, probable that with economy the managers of the 
_ Denominational schools will be able to make ends meet without 
having recourse to voluntary contributions.” 

Turning to page 17 of the current Blue Book, which gives 
particulars of the income and expenditure of the Board and Voluntary 
schools in the large towns, it is interesting to discover the amount 
per head spent in four large towns: 
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| 
Voluntary | 
Contribu- Rates and Salaries of | Salaries of 
tions and | School Fees Diff , | Teachers in | Teachers in 
Fees in in Board mMlerence. | ‘Voluntary Board 
Voluntary Schools. Schools. Schools. 
Schools. 


Difference. 





8. 7 ee se e. a. ie: 8. d. 
Birminghan! 5 103 , 13 0% | 25 23 37 13 11 11 
Bolton. . 9 5 # ; 9 92 | 28 13 36 0} 7 11 
Bristol . 6 13 | 52 | 14 44 26 6} 37 24 10 7} 








London. .. 14 5% | 3% 20 8 | 32 1% | 5111f | 19 94 
AllEngland; 8 7 | $ | 10 43 29 0 37 9} 8 94 | 

















In the Voluntary schools of England the teachers bear 8s. 94d. 
of the loss of 10s. 43d., and in confirmation of this the Report of 
the Committee of Council on Education states, ‘We may mention 
with regard to the principal teachers in the metropolitan district 
that, in the past year, the average salary of 350 masters in Voluntary 
schools was £155 6s. 10d., and that of 406 masters in Board schools 
£286 8s.; while 798 schoolmistresses in Board schoois enjoyed an 
average income of £204 10s. 2d., as compared with £92 2s. 9d., 
that of 778 teachers in Voluntary schools.” 

But the loss is not entirely borne by the principal teachers. 
Out of 1819 certificated assistant-masters in Voluntary schools, only 
179 get over £100 a year; and out of 4016 certificated assistant- 
mistresses, only 181 get more than £75; while in Board schools, 
out of 6004 certificated assistant-masters, 2709 get over £100 a 
year, and 5078 out of 9750 certificated assistant-mistresses exceed 
£75 a year. That the financial difficulty is real, the Voluntary 
teacher fully realises, for not only is he in receipt of a smaller 
amount, but, too often, a considerable portion of this is held over 
until the grant is received at the end of the year. It would be as 
untrue as unjust to lay the blame for this at the door of the 
Voluntary managers, many of whom are called upon to incur 
financial responsibilities because of the system of payment adopted 
by the Education Department. Nevertheless, the difficulty is by no 
means imaginary to the Voluntary teacher. Whatever form or 
extent of the relief forthcoming, there can be no doubt as to the 
direction in which it should go. ‘ The intolerable strain,” to use 
Mr. Balfour’s phrase again, at present falls mainly on the teachers, 
and the relief must be secured by adequate conditions, in order that 
it shall go directly to the schools, 

So much is said about the ‘‘ cheapness” of the Voluntary schools 
by the advocates of increased financial aid that one doubts the sin- 
cerity of the desire to better the schools. The source of this 
cheapness is apparent from the figures, but its extent is more fully 
realised from a comparison of Board and Voluntary schools working 
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side by side. Take a Board and Voluntary school working side by 


side in Bolton : . 
Board Voluntary 
School. School. 


Average attendance . , ; - 632 Po 560 
Total amount spent on salaries . £1126 mee be 


That is, for doing the same work under more difficult conditions the 
Voluntary teachers receive £400 a year less. Unless the most 
exacting safeguards are applied, it does not follow that the inade- 
quate new four shilling Imperial grant will do much for the teachers 
and taught. In the schools with the largest amount of voluntary 
contributions the teachers are often worst paid. Take the case of 
a Preston school : 


Average attendance. ‘ ‘ . 955 


INCOME. EXPENDITURE. 
£ os Os £ 
Grant. ; . 1898 8 O | Salaries . » . 1230 
Voluntary contribu- Repairs, furniture, 
tions . ‘ ‘ ; é rent, rates, fuel, 
Fees paid by scholars and cleaning - 965 
per head. ‘ 3 6% | Books . ° . 184 


Total . £2289 18 3 





This school spends 25s, 9d. per head on salaries, and 20s. 2d. on 
repairs, furniture, rent, rates, fuel, and cleaning. And this is by 
no means an exception. Before me I have three other schools with 
similar accounts. 

At present the teachers in Voluntary schools are too often required 
“to make bricks without straw.” Their success is phenomenal con- 
sidering the conditions. But eventually they find the want of staff 
lands them in a damaged professional reputation and three months’ 
notice. Notwithstanding the cry of the Dean of St. Paul’s, who 
said, “The teachers, he thought, were already sufficiently well 
paid,” the nation can hardly look with complacency on the fact that 
last year there were 44: fully certificated head-teachers receiving less 
than £50 a year, and 749, of whom 490 were in the Church of 
England schools, receiving less than £75 a year. No wonder that 
even under Boards like the Birmingham School Board the difficulty 
of obtaining boy apprentices for the teaching profession is so great 
that the Board has been compelled to close the special classes for 
training boys for the work. The male pupil-teacher is extinct in 
the Birmingham Board schools, and yet the amount spent per scholar 
in the Birmingham Board schools is three shillings beyond the limit 
proposed in the Bill. 

I feel sure that the large body of Voluntary managers would 
welcome any scheme which would relieve them of their present 
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unpleasant burden without asking them to sacrifice their religious 
convictions. Is it too late to hope to remove the schools of the 
workers from theological strife? There is no religious difficulty 
in the schools. Cannot the Government make the Educational 
Boards suggested in the Bill responsible for secular edscation in all 
schools ? Each school could have its local managers, as have the 
schools under the London School Board. I know the difficulty 
of the appointment and dismissal of the teacher at once arises. In 
the interest of education it is to be hoped a spirit of concession will 
be manifested. Under the London School Board the local managers 
submit twelve names to the Board, and the Board in its turn reduces 
the twelve to three, who in turn appear before the local managers, 
who finally submit one to the Board for approval. Under such an 
arrangement the appointment of the teacher in the Voluntary school 
would surely meet the desires of the local managers. In case of 
dismissal the teacher should have appeal to the Statutory Committee 
and the Law Courts. The religious difficulty in the country districts 
is capable of solution if only sectarian bigotry receives its quietus. 

The advantages of such an alteration would be great. The Dual 
System would no longer mean the starvation of one-half the 
schools. Exch body of local managers of Voluntary schools could 
secure the religious instruction demanded by the parents of the 
scholars in a way far preferable to that under the Bill by Clause 27, 
which introduces in the} worst possible form sectarian differences. 
This would leave the teachers in Board schools in their present 
position, give reasonable security to denominationalists, and end the 
cruel sectarian war, in which the child is a continual and living 
sacrifice. The schools are not adapted for the carrying out of 
Clause 27. The simultaneous teaching of different tenets in one 
room would make confusion worse confounded, and the last stage 
worse than the first. But the danger lies in the appointment of the 
permanent teacher to give this instruction, and the introduction of a 
religious test at the appointment of the Board school teacher. In 
the sacred name of religion I would urge the Government to let 
well alone, and withdraw the clause which is fraught with so much 
ill. The incidence of the School Board rate could be adjusted by 
making the cost of education Imperial rather than local. 


RICHARD WADDINGTON. 





INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


[Under the above title a limited portion of THE WrESTMINSTER REVIEW is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of able Articles, which, though harmonising with the general 
spirit and aims of the Review, may contain opinions at variance with the particular 
ideas or measures it advocates. The object of the Editors in introducing this 
department is to facilitate the expression of opinion by writers of high mental power 
and culture, who, while they are zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ” 
widely on special points of great practical concern, both from-the Editors and from 
each other. | 


THE RATIO UNDER BIMETALLISM. 


Or the arguments brought against bimetallism I think the most 
common have reference to the ratio of value between gold and silver 
which would be established for currency purposes. The opponents 
of bimetallism say that this ratio would ever be apt to differ from the 
ratio of price on the market ; and others, who might be favourable 
to bimetallism, since they see that it is a system of currency which 
would establish the great boon of unity throughout the world, are 
scared away from it because they think that there may be something 
in this argument of its opponents, for, at first sight, the argument 
seems to have something in it. 

It is because I am quite convinced that this argument against 
bimetallism is perfectly fallacious; and that, if a reasonable ratio 
were fixed for currency and established throughout the greater part 
of the commercial world, this ratio would control that of the market ; 
it is because I am quite convinced of this that I presume to trouble 
the public with the matter. 

To prove that I am right I must ask my readers to bear in mind 
that two peculiarities would under bimetallism attach to both of the 
metals, peculiarities which, as far as I know, attach to no other com- 
modities, so that, in consequence, these metals would be affected in a 
way that no other two commodities would be affected. The two 
peculiarities about which I speak are these: Ist, That there would 
ever and under all circumstances be a demand for the metals, since 
it is impossible to conceive that there should not be a demand for 
that with which debts may be paid; and 2nd, That there would be 
a complete indifference as to which of the two metals was obtained 
for currency purposes, so that the one most easily got would always 
be taken. It should specially be noted that these peculiarities 
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would then attach to these metals, for it is chiefly in consequence of 
them that the further peculiarity would attach to the metals, that 
on the market their ratio of price would remain approximately fixed. 
Now, there are other attributes rather than peculiarities which I 
should like to call attention to as attaching to these metals: one is 
that, considering their great price, the demand for them on the 
market is not great, but a demand which is soon satisfied, if the 
supply is increased, since the use of these metals in the arts is limited ; 
and another is that the proportion of the average supply from the 
mines will probably in the future approximate to that proportion of 
supply which there has been in the past ; and I take this proportion 
of the average supply to have been about 16 of silver to 1 of gold. 

Now,'I maintain that I can prove that, if a ratio value in any way 
coming near to this ratio of 16 to 1 is fixed for currency in the 
greater part of the civilised world, this value will control the price 
upon the market, so that it will deviate only to a very small extent 
from this currency value. 

For this purpose I shall put forward the following proposition, 
the truth of which will, I think, be admitted by all: That the 
demand being constant, it is the supply of the two metals which 
comes to the market that determines their price on it. 

Now, we must consider what under bimetallism would be the 
supply which would come to the market: at first sight, and so to 
all who do not specially consider the question, it seems that this 
supply which reaches the market would be just the quantity of 
either metal turned out by the mines. Now, I take permission to 
affirm that, under bimetallism the supply which would reach the 
market would be nothing of the kind, and that here we find the 
chief fallacy upon which depends the fallacions assertion that the 
market rate cannot be controlled by the rate fix d for currency. 

Now, on the contrary, I affirm that the supply which would come 
to the market would just be the amount of either metal which it 
would be profitable to take there, and that this, in some cases, would 
not only be the supply from the mines, but also a considerable 
quantity drawn from the currency, while in other cases it would be 
but a very small part, if any, of the quantity turned out by the 
mines. 

It will be allowed that either metal will be taken to that place at 
which the best value can be got for it; if then, for example, by 
taking sixteen parts of silver to the Mint, this silver will be converted 
into coins which have the value of one part of gold, it is surely vain | 
to contend that silver will be taken to the market if less than one 
part of gold is all that can there be obtained for sixteen parts of 
silver. It follows that as long as one part of gold cannot be got for 
sixteen parts of silver on the market, none of the silver that is 
produced at the mines will be taken to the market, and this dearth 
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of silver on the market will raise its price until it is profitable to 
take it there—that is, until as much can be got for it on the market 
as can be got by taking it to the Mint. We thus, then, see that 
by strict economic laws the ratio of price on the market would under 
bimetallism be controlled by the ratio fixed for currency. 

It will now, however, probably be objected that, if all the silver 
which is produced is poured into the currency, this extra supply of 
currency will bring down the value of it, so that a profit could be 
made by drawing the gold from the currency and selling it in the 
market, and that this will accordingly be done, so that the gold will 
disappear from the currency. It is quite true that the value of the 
currency will be to some extent reduced, so that a certain amount of 
the gold in the currency will probably be drawn from it, but it is 
certainly not the case that all the gold will disappear from the cur- 
rency. Gold will only be withdrawn from the currency as long as a 
better value can be got for it upon the market than when it is 
used as currency. Now, it must be remembered that the amount of 
gold used as currency by the greater part of the commercial nations 
who had adopted bimetallism would be immense, say ten or twenty 
times the amount of the total production of any one year; by the 
time, then, that only a small part of this immense amount of gold 
had been placed on the market, this extra supply would have brought 
down the price in the market, so that this price of gold would have 
the same ratio to silver as had been fixed for currency, and then the 
withdrawal of gold from the currency would cease, since this with- 
drawal would no longer be attended with profit. 

I think that I have thus shown that, through the agency of both 
metals, their ratio of price on the market, when it varies from that 
fixed for currency, will speedily adjust itself again to it; and that I 
have therefore proved what I set out to prove, namely, that the 
ratio of value under bimetallism of gold and silver which has been 
fixed for currency will control the ratio of price of the metals upon 
the market. It is certainly conceivable that the production of one 
metal might so enormously increase that the whole of the other 
metal might be drawn from the currency before the ratio had been 
adjusted, but, as I said before, we must assume that the ratio of pro- 
duction will in the future approximate to that which it has been in 
the past. 

As this is a most important question, if any readers find difficulty 
with regard to it, I should be very glad to try and clear it up. 


G. J. ForsytaH GRANT. 
Edinburgh. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


THE School of Plato’ is the title of a very learned work by Mr. F. 
W. Bussell. The proper title would probably be—TZhe Platonic 
Philosophy of the Roman Imperial Age. The main object of the 
author is apparently to show that the problem of man’s personality 
supplied Platonism with its main interest. According to him, 
the revived Platonic school devoted itself to the sincere effort to expel 
Dualism from active life and thought, and to find a place for all natures 
in a universe which is only one because it is only manifold. The 
concluding words of the book sarve to indicate the author’s attitude 
with regard to the religious question underlying the Platonic philo- 
sophy : ‘‘ God is no palace-secluded sovereign, but a general who fights 
with us and for us; and this semi-dualistic conception of the efforts, 
the painful efforts of Deity, paradoxical though it may be called, is 
nevertheless a certainty of experience, the supreme consolation and 
encouragement of the highest thinkers, the most devoted believers. 
And in this lies the significance of the Christian religion.” Accord- 
ing to Mr. Bussell, Plato was a mixture of a sceptic and a mystic. 
In this view, we agree with him, but we think he has in his attempt 
to glorify the Platonic philosophy underrated the impetus given to 
modern thought by the discoveries of science, of which Plato did not 
even dream. ‘The book will be read with deep interest by all who 
care for metaphysical speculation. It supplies a new and important 
chapter in the history of philosophy. 

In recent years so much work has been done in the department of 
physiological psychology that it is refreshing to meet with an 
investigator who brings us back into closer contact with the actual 
phenomena, if we may use the word in this connection, which are 
the proper subjects of the science. However interesting the 
investigations made and the results obtained by savants like Weber 
and Wundt may be, we feel that, after all, their experiments and 
their results refer principally to physical processes, and that very 
little light is thrown by them upon mental processes. ‘Such is the 
opinion of Mr. G. F. Stout, in his volumes on Analytic Psychology.’ 

1 The School of Plato. By F. W. Bussell. London: Methuen & Co. 


2 Analytic Psychology. By G. F. Stout. In Two Volumes. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 1896. 
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After analysing the physiological method he concludes that in the 
physiological matter which is introduced into many psychological 
treatises, we find that much of it has little pyschological value. 
Psychology, though a positive, is not a physical science ; the grounds 
for this assertion are, says Mr. Stout, that ‘‘so far as we have to 
believe in matter as the only real agent in material processes, we 
seem to owe this belief to our growing insight into the continuity of 
these processes as parts of a single system ; but when we come to 
consider the connection between physical and mental events, we find 
a marked breach of continuity. No analysis can discern in the 
psychological fact any traces of its supposed physical factors ;” and 
again, ‘‘ mental processes cannot be explained by special complications: 
of processes which are not mental, nor can they enter into the 
composition of such processes.” We have first referred to this 
point to show that Mr. Stout adheres to the time-honoured method 
of treating psychology as a mental science, and keeps clear of other 
matters which, in so many recent works upon the subject, tend to 
obscure the view. The present volumes are in a measure preparatory 
to a study of the genetic method—that is, the tracing of the evolution 
of mind from its lowest to its highest planes. Mr. Stout explains 
that it was at first his intention to treat the subject from this genetic 
point of view, but he found it was first necessary to undertake an 
analysis of the developed consciousness. The Analytic Psychology is 
therefore to be regarded as fragmentary and introductory to a more 
far-reaching study of the science; and for this further promised 
work we shall look forward with interest. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the volumes before us display 
a thorough mastery of the subject, and lay before the reader an 
admirable exposition of the author’s views ; they are the work of an 
earnest student, and are free from any trace of haste or superficiality ; 
they indicate industrious rather than brilliant powers, and if they 
lack anything it is imagination and illustration, for which reason 
they require close attention on the part of the reader, an attention, 
however, which will be repaid. We are particularly struck with the 
force of the reasoning in the chapter on “ Noetic Synthesis,” in 
which the writer shows the limits of the principle of association, 
which in some cases has been credited with far more than it can 
accomplish. The power of co-ordination does not belong to associa- 
tion, as that only brings separate parts into contiguity. ‘‘ Noetic 
Synthesis” is the name given by Mr. Stout to that process of 
consciousness which apprehends them as a whole. This corresponds 
in a measure to the apperception of Wundt; but as developed by 
Mr. Stout, he contends that it is free from some of the objections 
made against apperception. For the full argument we must refer 
our readers to the work itself; broadly speaking, Mr. Stout is on the 
side of the Apperceptionists and against the Associationists. 
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Mr. W. L. Sheldon, Lecturer to the Ethical Society of St. Louis, 
has collected some of his lectures, which he gives to the public in a 
volume entitled An Ethical Movement.’ By an ethical movement, 
Mr. Sheldon means attention to the ethical side of religion, for he 
evidently lectures in a religious spirit. The two sides of religion are 
Worship and Daty, but as worship is almost everywhere associated 
with doctrines and sacraments, the ethical man is driven to give all 
his attention to the practical side of religion (which “ religious ” 
people sometimes call “ mere morality ”), and to see if human motives 
cannot supply the place of theological ideas and sacraments. This is 
the line Mr. Sheldon takes, and we think we do not misrepresent 
him if we say that a religious spirit pervades his addresses to such 
an extent that we may regard him as “almost a Christian.” The 
subjects of the lectures are various, ranging from such topics as 
“The value of poetry to those who wish to live in the spirit,” and 
“the ‘ Ethical’ Christ,” to discourses on Government and property. 
The lectures are attractively written and instructive. The volume 
is appropriately dedicated to Dr. Felix Adler. 

We have received from the Clarendon Press, Oxford, a copy of 
the fifth part of A Concordance to the Septuagint and the other Greek 
versions of the Old Testament by the late Edwin Hatch, D.D., and 
Henry A. Redpath, M.A.2 The compilation is as perfect as the 
scholarship of the learned authcrs would lead us to expect. The 
printing is admirably clear, so that the eye can run down the large 
page, with its long columns of Greek quotations, without fatigue. 

Mr. Arthur Lillie is an industrious writer, and the second edition 
of Modern Mystics and Modern Magic* (with a new title) is an 
example of his industry and little else. The chapters on ‘The 
Worship of Satan in Modern France” is made up from review and 
newspaper articles and Mr, Lillie does not appear to write from 
personal observation. If “devil worship” exists in Paris, as 
described, we are not sure that it is either mystic or magical; it 
appears to us to be rather a morbid sort of entertainment indulged 
in by a few eccentric people and Jacks the necessary element of 
reality. What should be the most interesting part of this volume 
is that which relates to the strange experiences of the late Mr. 
Stainton Moses. Mr. Lillie only quotes from the well-known book 
by Mr. Moses, and neither explains nor explains away the alleged 
experiences of the author of Spirit Teachings. Mr. Lillie appears 
to favour the spiritualistic theory, but having read the Teachings 

1 An Ethical Movement. A Volume of Lectures. By W. L. Sheldon, London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1896. 

2 A Concordance to the Septuagint and the other Greek Versions* of the Old Testament. 
By me late Edwin Hatch, D.D., and H. A. Redpath, M.A. Oxford : The Clarendon 
’ 2 “The Worship of Satan in Modern France. Being a Second Edition of Modern 


Mystics and Modern Magic. By Arthur Lillie. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
1896. 
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ourselves, we came to the conclusion that there was nothing in them 
that Mr. Moses could not have arrived at by his own unassisted 
intelligence. 

We prefer as a rule that everything should appear in its true 
colours; we were, therefore, not very favourably impressed with the 
book entitled Zhe Natural Religion’ when we found it was an 
Anglican manual of theology. Again, the word feligion is mislead- 
ing in the title, as the subject is theology, and the author aims at 
showing that supernatural theology is the natural outcome of natural 
theology ; but this is a stale device and will only deceive the unitiated. 
The following sentences on the doctrine of the Trinity are simply 
amusing in their assumption. ‘ We trust that enough has been 
said to prove that the Christian belief in one God in three persons 
is much more intelligible than the Unitarian belief in God as a 
simple Unity. And, if we cannot understand the doctrine, we can 
at least confess that it is a doctrine agreeable to reason.” By which 
we suppose the author means us to understand that the Athanasian 
Creed is more reasonable and intelligible than the Jewish formula 
—‘“The Lord is our God, the Lord is one.”—He will not find many 
people to agree with him, ‘ 

The Tyrannies of Opinion and the Fiwities of Belief : Unscientific 
Guesses from a Non-Expert to Non-Experts by Zero (London : 
Digby, Long & Co.) is the imposing title of a pamphlet bound in 
cloth. Opinion, as the author uses the word, means the conclusions 
of criticism, science, and philosophy ; belief means the Bible. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


THE second series of the late Mr. J. F. M‘Lennan’s Studies in Ancient 
History’ cannot fail to interest all who desire to know something 
about the way in which the human race developed out of barbarism 
into civilisation. There was an inevitable delay in the publication 
of the work owing to a succession of lamentable misfortunes. Mr. 
J. F, M‘Lennan, who had originally contemplated the production of 
a great work on early society, was prevented by death from carrying 
out his intention. His brother, Mr. D. M‘Lennan, then took up the 
task of preparing an intermediate volume, which had already been 
commenced owing to the impossibility of bringing out the larger 
work in Mr. J. F. M‘Lennan’s state of health. In 1885 appeared 
The Patriarchal Theory, prepared from his brother’s posthumous 


1 The Natural Leligion. By the Rev. Vernon Staley. Oxford and London: 
Mowbray & Co. 1896. 

* Studies in Ancient History. Second Series. By the late J. F. M‘Lennan. London : 
Macmillan & Co. 
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papers, and in the following year a new edition of the first series of 
Studies in Ancient History was brought out. However, while still 
working on the most important part of his task, Mr. D. M‘Lennan 
was also carried off, and the work passed into the hands of Professor 
Robertson Smith. He, too, succumbed to a long illness, without 
being able to carry the work to a conclusion. The present work 
has accordingly been published under great difficulties, having been 
prepared from the materials left by Mr. M‘Lennan, with certain 
additions. Mrs. M’Lennan, the widow of the distinguished author, 
has also, we regret to find, passed away while the work was in the 
press. She had been her husband’s untiring assistant and amanu- 
ensis, and from his death every moment was given up to the 
preparation of the work. 

The book, in spite of these drawbacks, is intensely interesting. 
The curious questions arising out of the law amongst uncivilised 
races that no man may marry a woman of his own clan, to which 
Mr. M‘Lennan gave the name of exogamy, are discussed at very 
great length. The cases are chosen from America, Australia, and 
Africa. Some extraordinary facts are incidentally brought out. For 
instance, we find that amongst the Basques there existed a custom 
down to the era of the Code Napoléon that husbands should bring a 
dowry to their wives, and that the daughters undertook the business 
of giving their brothers in marriage. Many other instances which 
are brought forward show the predominance of the mother in half- 
civilised communities. The most ancient form of marriage is believed 
by Mr. M‘Lennan to be the Nair system, in which the wife remained 
with her own people, and there received her husband. She is not 
in her husband’s power, and the children belong to her or to her 
clan. The idea of a wife as the subject of her husband is a late 
development in the growth of society. The subject is altogether 
one of startling interest, and the book deserves to be studied by all 
anthropologists. 

The old saying that “no man is a hero to his valet,’ seems to 
find an exception in the case of the First Napoleon. The Memoirs 
of Constant,’ head valet to the great Emperor, of which a beautiful 
English translation has been published by Mr. H. S. Nichols, 
presents that extraordinary man in a favourable light. “The 
Emperor,” says Constant, in his preface, “‘ was always a hero, and as 
a man, he gained immensely in the eyes of those who could thus 
scrutinise him.” 

Constant was born in 1778 at Perrueltz, a small Belgian town, 
which became French after the union of Belgium with the French — 
Republic. When he was eleven years old, the Count de Lure, the 
head of an old family at Valenciennes, took him away, with his 


1 Memoirs of Constant, Napoleon's Head Valet, Now first translated. By Percy 
Pinkerton. Four Volumes. London: H. §S. Nichols. 
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parents’ permission, to bring him up with his own family. He was, 
however, abandoned, when Louis XVI. fled to Varennes. At twelve, 
he found himself alone in the world, and excited the pity of Colonel 
Michau, who took him to Paris. An acquaintance with Carrat, who 
was in Madame Bonaparte’s service, led to his entrance into the 
service of the family. He was a witness of some of Napoleon’s early 
triumphs in war, and apparently he looked on his master with 
something like idolatry. He also shows that at one period ,the 
future Emperor was in great financial difficulties. Constant evidently 
looked upon Napoleon’s infidelities to Josephine very leniently, for he 
speaks of them as mere peccadilloes, The four volumes are very 
entertaining. : 

We have received the second volume of the admirable edition of 
Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic,’ published by Messrs. George 
Bell & Sons as one of Bohn’s Series. The account given of the 
atrocious tyranny of Alva in the Netherlands reads like the invention 
of a romancer who deals in pictures of wholesale bloodshed and 
inhuman cruelty. Alva was one of the greatest soldiers of this age ; 
but he was a bigot, a callous brute, and (to use a famous phrase of 
the French Revolutionist, Danton), ‘a drinker of blood.” He was 
sent from Spain to the Netherlands with practically unlimited powers. 
Even Margaret of Parma, the sister of the Spanish king, was a 
cipher where her wishes conflicted with those of Alva. He established 
a tribunal for the trial of persons accused of treason, which superseded 
all other institutions, and in effect put an end to all constitutional 
rights and privileges in the Netherlands. Thousands of lives were 
sacrificed by the orders of this sanguinary tribunal, which was 
nothing more than the mouthpiece of Alva. Two human monsters 
assisted him in the bloody work. One was Vargas, a Spaniard, who 
looked on the shedding of blood as “the only important business 
and the only exhilirating pastime of life.” The other was Hessels, 
a Flemish counsellor—a man without talent or learning, who was 
accustomed to doze away his afternoon hours at the council-table, 
and who only awakened, as a rule, from his nap to call out 
ad patibulam—(‘ To the gallows with him.”) 
~. The atrocities of Alva and his myrmidons were committed under 
the cloak of religion, and it would seem that this miscreant received 
@ congratulatory letter from the Pope. One feels, on reading the 
historian’s pages, as if the harrowing stories of the sufferings of the 
Calvinists were mere fiction; but unfortunately they are only too 
authentic. 

The style of the American historian calls for a meed of praise. 
Though he lacks Macaulay’s lucidity and force, he has a quiet power 
of his own. Let us take as a specimen of his prose the following 


1 The Rise of the Dutch Republic. By J. L. Motley. Vol. II. London: George 
Bell & Sons. 
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description of the Reign of Terror which followed the arrival of 
Alva in the Netherlands: 

“The whole country became a charnel-house; the death-bell 
tolled hourly in every village; not a family but was called to mourn 
for its dearest relatives, whilst the survivors stalked listlessly about, 
the ghosts of their former selves, amongst the wrecks of their former 
homes, The spirit of the nation within a few months after the 
arrival of Alva seemed hopelessly broken. The blood of its best and 
bravest had already stained the scaffold; the men to whom it had 
been accustomed to look for guidance and protection were dead, in 
prison, or in exile. Submission had ceased to be of any avail; 
flight was impossible, and the spirit of vengeance had alighted 
at every fireside. The mourners went daily about the streets, for 
there was hardly a house which had not been made desolate. The 
scaffold, the gallows, the funeral piles, which had been sufficient in 
ordinary times, furnished now an entirely inadequate machinery for 
the incessant executions. Columns and stakes in every street, the door- 
posts of private houses, the fences in the fields, were laden with human 
carcases, strangled, burned, beheaded. ‘The orchards in thé country 
bore on many a tree the hideous fruit of human bodies. Thus the 
Netherlands were crushed, and but for the stringency of the tyranny 
which had now closed their gates, would have been depopulated. The 
grass began to grow in the streets of those cities which had recently 
nourished so many artisans. In all those great manufacturing and 
industrial marts, where the tide of human life had throbbed so 
vigorously, there now reigned the silence and the darkness of 
midnight.” 

This language has at once the dignity of history and the sonorous- 
ness which a great theme justifies. 

The work of editorship has been ably discharged by Dr. Moncure 
D. Conway. 

It is no easy task to write a satisfactory biography of Lorenzo de 
Medici. Though there are abundant materials for a history of his 
diplomatic activity as the practical ruler of Florence in its relations 
with the other Italian city-republics, the details of his home policy 
are scanty. Mr. E. Armstrong has contributed a very readable life 
of the great Florentine to the “‘ Heroes of the Nations ” series issued 
by the enterprising firm of G. P. Putnam’s Sons.' He deals with 
Lorenzo de Medici as a statesman and as a patron of literature and 
art, and furthermore as himself a poet of no inconsiderable merit. 
The opening chapter, dealing with the supremacy of the Medici in 
Florence, is full of interest. This family, which never belonged to 
the Italian aristocracy, succeeded in attaining the highest position in 
Florence, owing to the extraordinary political influence of the com- 


1 Lorenzo de Medici and Florence in the Fifteenth Century. By E, Armstrong. 
London and New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
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mercial class in the republic. The condition of Florence in the 
fifteenth century is much the same as a modern State would be if 
actually governed by a great banking family like the Rothschilds. 
Lorenzo de Medici had, of course, the advantage of being a Florentine 
by birth and descent. It is creditable to him that, though not free 
from corruption, his sway was the opposite of cruel. He refrained 
from persecuting his political opponents, and in the one case where 
there was, perhaps, excessive severity—the Pazzi conspiracy—the 
victims were rather put to death by an infuriated populace than by 
Lorenzo’s authority. The chapters on the Florentine writers and 
artists of the period embody nearly all the available knowledge of 
the subject. 

An admirable and exceedingly detailed life of the great American 
statesman, Judge Lucius Q. C. Lamar,' has been written by Mr. 
Edward Mayes, ex-Chancellor of the University of Mississippi. ‘The 
work, which covers no less than 820 pages, contains an account of 
Mr. Justice Lamar’s early life as well as his career as Secretary of 
the Interior and as a member of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. This distinguished man not merely vindicated his principles 
with voice and pen, but also with the sword, for he took an active 
part in the great American civil war. The author of this biography 
in one remarkable passage declares that, in his opinion, this terrible 
war cannot be regarded as “ a national or even a sectional disorder,” 
and that “the losses and sufferings endured” in it were not “ an 
extravagant price to pay for the results achieved.” We venture to 
think that much of this horrible bloodshed inight have been avoided 
if the North and South had been less bitter and more rational. 
Slavery was bound to disappear, and the Southern cause was, what- 
ever glamour surrounded it, the cause of wrong. Those who desire 
to study the subject minutely should read this interesting book. 

Attention is for the present diverted from the Church in Wales, 
or the Church of Wales,’ as Mr. Clarke prefers to call it in an 
admirable and useful sketch. Mr. Clarke evidently writes from a 
Nonconformist point of view, but honestly and fairly. He traces 
the history of the Church succinctly through various periods, and 
shows how the English Church has supplanted the British Church 
in the Principality. The brief sketches of the founders of Welsh 
Methodism are very interesting. The concluding chapters exhibit a 
mass of facts which go to justify the demand for disestablishment. 

In this, the eighth volume of his magnum opus,* Dr. Kingsford 

' Lucius Q. CO. Lamar : His Life, Times, and Speeches. By Edward Mayes, LL.D. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Publishing House of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
Barber and Smith, Agents. 

* A History of the Church of Wales. By the Rev. Henry William Clarke, B.A. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1896. 

* The History of Canada. By William Kingsford, LL.D., F.R.S. (Canada). 


Vol. VIII. With Maps, Toronto: Rowsell and Hutchison. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co. 1895. 
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continues with undiminished energy his self-imposed task of “creating 
a record ” which shall prove “a safe guide ” to students of the history 
of Canada. Impressed with the fact that Canada is in the peculiar 
position that much which happened in the period embraced would 
remain unintelligible without acquaintance with the contemporaneous 
history of Great Britain and of the United States, he has in the 
eighth volume of his History given us only the narrative of events, 
‘as they are presented by contemporary documents,” of the war of 
1812, up to the ratification of the Ghent Treaty at Washington, on 
February 18, 1815, in order to allow himself, prior to entering on 
his narrative of the war, to relate at length events antecedent to 
the outbreak. He thus discourses on the transfer of Louisiana to 
France, and of Napoleon’s policy towards San Domingo; then gives 
in detail numerous instances of desertion by British seamen, who 
were freely bribed by agents of the United States. The British 
Minister remonstrated, but little heed was paid to his representations, 
and dissatisfaction rapidly ripened throughout the States on the issue 
of the Orders in Council by the Government of the United Kingdom. 
Sir James Craig, the Governor of Canada, clearly foresaw the attack 
that was eventually made upon the colony, and his views are set 
forth at considerable length. At the time, however, the Government 
of Spencer Perceval was too much occupied with the war with 
Napoleon to give the necessary attention to the warnings of Sir 
James, and he was left to prepare an inadequate defence against his 
powerful neighbour. It is clearly shown that the war was forced 
upon Canada as being a part of the British Empire. On June 18, 
1812, the Bill ‘‘ declaring war against Great Britain ” passed both 
Houses, and ‘‘ the President immediately gave his signature to make 
it law” (p. 173). 

Dr. Kingsford’s summary of the causes which appear to have 
influenced President Madison in submitting his war message to Con- 
gress is as follows: ‘‘ The time seemed favourable for his doing so. 
Great Britain was depressed, France triumphant. Napoleon, to all 
appearances, was entering upon his campaign to administer to Russia 
the lesson he had taught to Prussia and Austria. Who could doubt 
his victorious return? And then Great Britain would meet certain 
annibilation. A debate had arisen in the British House of Commons 
which aided the policy of the war party [in the United States]. It 
was represented that a conciliatory spirit had not been shown to the 
United States, while the Orders in Council were defended as the 
means of retaining the trade of the world with British shipping ” 
(p. 171). 

Much of this summary, viewed in the light of recent events, may 
be read with interest and instruction at the present day. It is, 
however, satisfactory to feel that now, at any rate, the Home Govern- 
ment cannot be taunted with indifference to the preparedness for 
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defence of any part of the vastly extended dominions of the Crown. 

A considerable portion of the volume is given to an account of 
the naval warfare; and it is interesting to learn that the naval 
officers of the United States “trusted to the use of their long guns, 
when their ship was out of range of the cannon of the British 
frigates owing to their inferiority of calibre ; and when the enemy 
was crippled .. .. they took the opportunity of raking her, and 
there was no question of close fighting and boarding” (p.392). On 
the few occasions when the Peninsular veterans came into actual 
conflict with the troops of the United States the fighting was of an 
unusually fierce character, the loss of the British at Lundy’s Lane 
being one-third of the force taken into action, and at the battle of 
Street’s Creek the British loss was even more severe (pp. 465, 466). 
‘Throughout the whole of the campaign of 1814 the British force 
suffered from the want of food and ammunition, of camp equipage, 
of money, of all that is necessary to men fighting in the field. The 
United States, on the contrary, had their ample supplies within 
reach” (p. 467). But the close of the war does not seem to have 
been received with any special satisfaction in Canada (p. 576). 
Lower Canada had suffered little; the whole weight of the contest 
and its suffering had fallen upon Upper Canada, the struggle having 
been directed to obtain possession of the Niagara peninsula. In 
Upper Canada the undoubted wish was that war should continue 
until the British fleet became ell powerful on Lake Erie, and the 
American garrison were driven out of Amherstburg. 

In Dr. Kingsford’s opinion, the war tightened the feeling of 
attachment towards the mother country on the part of the mass of 
the population, and drew much-needed attention to the advantages 
offered by the colony for emigration and an increased commerce. In 
his final conclusion we heartily agree—viz., that, “ if wisely directed,” 
Canada is “an addition to the dignity, greatness, and strength of 
the British Empire.” 
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How a village evangelist was converted to the Church and married 
an archdeacon’s daughter is the theme of Mr. Tom Elford’s story.’ 
Incidentally there are some sketches of Eastern counties’ supersti- 
tions which are indulged in by Calvinistic Dissenters. The Dissenters 
are represented as all ignorant and superstitious, the Church people 
are all wise and seraphically good. 


1 The’ Vangelist o Zion. By Tom Elford. London: Digby, Long & Co. 
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An English translation of Anna Karénina’ from the Russian (or 
rather, one might judge, from the French) is welcome, particularly 
at the present moment, when things Slavonic are more than usually 
in fashion; but the subject-matter of this tale of Muscovite manners, 
revealing deplorable incontinence even in the most lovable and, in 
other respects, laudable of the characters, will scarcely commend the 
novel to a large class of English readers. If the following, among 
other passages, may be accepted as a true picture, and must not be 
dismissed as an expression of Count Tolstoy’s pessimism, we can the 
better understand the statement that Russian society is rotten to 
the core and that the Russian Empire is ripe for revolution: ‘ In 
his Petersburg world, humanity was divided into two absolutely 
distinct categories—the one. of a low order, trivial, stupid, and, 
above all, ridiculous people, declaring that one husband ought to 
live with one wedded wife; that girls should be virtuous, women 
chaste, men brave, temperate, and unshaken, occupied in bringing 
up their children decently, in earning their bread and paying 
their debts, and other such absurdities—this kind of people were 
old-fashioned and dull. But the other and vastly superior class, to 
which he and his friends belonged, required that its members should 
be, above all, elegant, generous, bold, gay, shamelessly unrestrained 
in the pursuit of pleasure, and scornful of all the rest.” The con- 
trast to the life of devil-may-care self-indulgence and vice may be 
found in the following description of the lot of the masses: ‘‘ You 
know that capital is crushing the Jabourer; the labouring classes 
with us are the muzhiks, and they bear the whole weight of toil ; 
and, no matter how they exert themselves, they can never get above 
their condition of labouring cattle. All the advantages that their 
productive labour creates, all that could better their lot, give them 
leisure and therefore instruction, all their superfluous profits, are 
swallowed up by the capitalists. And society is so constituted that 
the harder they work, the more the proprietors and merchants fatten 
at their expense, while they remain beasts of burden still. And 
this must be changed.” It is for these reasons that the so-called 
free institutions in Russia, so far as they have been tried, have 
turned out a failure. The fact is (and it is fairly well illustrated in 
the present work of fiction) the lower orders are sunk in debasing 
superstition and servility, and the upper classes either banish serious 
thought altogether, or are given over to morbid introspection—all 
for the want of a free press and liberty of discussion and the forma- 
tion of a healthy public opinion. The corruptions and multitudinous 
oppressions of the bureaucracy can only be cured by publicity; the 
condition of society may be expected to be improved, however, by 
the influence and example of the Court. 


1 Anna Karénina. By Count Lyof N. Tolstoy. Translated by Nathan Haskell 
Dole. London: Walter Scott. Ltd. 
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In Worse than a Crime’ the authoress of A Liberal Education has 
scored another success in the line of healthy and hearty tale-writing. 
The headings of the chapters alone indicate the vigour and freshness 
of the contents, provided the reader enjoy an elementary acquaintance 
with French, Latin, and German. Notwithstanding this seeming 
pedantry, however, the authoress’s style is simplicity itself, and is 
characterised by sensibility, good form, and right feeling in a variety 
of difficult and delicate situations. 

Much in a Name?’ is a well-meaning story of the life of the 
humble class which make the backbone of Britain over seas. 
‘Who can doubt that during their future years, be they long or 
short, Walter and Mattie Hunt will in very truth be the better man 
and woman for the discipline and training which, instead of meeting 
with passionate rebellion, they each faced and lived their life to the 
best of their ability ?” 

This volume * of the Impressionist Series contains some delightful 
sketches highly suggestive, and showing knowledge of the ways, and 
of the byways, of the world. 

This volume of tales of the wilderness—some of which have 
previously appeared in the best magazines—is deserving of its 
dedication to Frederick Courteney Selous, the last of the great 
English hunters in South Africa. ‘These Zales of South Africa * 
come at the right moment to secure a good run. 

In His Hindu and a Lady’ we have another creditable tale of life 
in Calcutta—enlivened by quaint touches of humour, and embellished 
by a dozen or more admirable illustrations by A. D. McCormick— 
from the pen of the authoress of the Story of Sonny Sahib. 

Nothing has been overlooked in the matter of good paper, clear 
printing, and life-like portraits of Sir Walter Scott, Lady Scott, 
Lady Yates, and others to make this elegantly got up volume® a 
success in book-manufacture, and it will no doubt be readily bought 
by those who have a taste for this kind of specialised biographical 
literature. The story of the green mantle and the love-making at 
first sight under an umbrella amid a shower of rain, and of the 
final disappointment, must needs become an episode in such a 
general and comprehensive biography as that by Lockhart, and as a 
part of the whole it takes its proper place among more important 
and durable facts and formative influences. But to take a single 


1 Worse than a Crime: the History of a Mistake. By Mrs. George Mertyn. London: 
Digby, Long & Co., 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 

* Muchin a Name. By Evra May. London: Digby, Long & Co. 
: > Dustin the Balance. By George Knight. London: Jarrold & Sons, 10 Warwick 

ane, E.C, 

: a of South Africa. By H. A. Bryden. Westminster: Archibald Constable 
and Co, 

° His Hindu and a Lady. By Sara Jeannette Duncan, London: Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd. 

5 The Story of Sir Walter Scott's First Love. By Adam Scott. Edinburgh: 
Macniven & Wallace, 138 Princes Street. 
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experience like this, and to isolate it and make it the centre of 
interest is apt to convey a false impression to the minds of many not 
too well-informed readers. The little work is on the whole carefully 
compiled. 

This story as the title, 7e Dream-Charlotte,' indicates has for its 
centre figure the fearless and fanatical young girl who won immor- 
tality by assassination. ‘The tale is, however, as far from being a 
formal life of Charlotte»Corday as it is from presenting an adequate 
picture of the Revolutionary period. The departure of the heroine 
and her foster sister from the convent, and their entrance on, and 
not over-exciting adventures in, the great world outside, where such 
stirring events were happening, is told at length, while the assassina- 
tion of Marat is incidentally mentioned almost on the last page. 

This collection of studies on Shakespeare? and Shakespearean 
topics will be read with pleasure and profit by actors and students 
in general who feel that they can never know too much about 
the Merchant of Venice and Romeo, and who at the same time 
are fortunate enough to have a knowledge of the language of their 
favourite heroes. The Donnelly craze, under the title of La Questione 
Baconiana, is duly dealt with at the end of the volume by the learned 
author. 

‘* Her face had no pretension whatever to regular beauty ; but it 
possessed the sensitive susceptibility, the magic quickness of transition, 
the sacred indignation, the flash of humour, the pathetic sweetness, with 
which genius endows its chosen children.” The preface by William 
Alexander, Archbishopof Armagh, tothis collection of poemsand hymns,’ 
by Cecil I'rances, his wife, conveys a vivid idea of the simple character 
of the poetess and of the practical piety which gave direction to her 
intensity and idealism. ‘“ Many of her noblest hymns were written 
for one particular occasion, used once only, and perhaps never thought 
of again by her. Many lovely poems were written to please a friend, 
or to soothe a sorrower.” Though indifferent to commendation and 
deaf to applause, the solid fact that a very worldly man had been 
changed in life by ‘‘ There is a green hill far away,” drew from her 
the exclamation, ‘‘ Thank God! I do like to hear that.” The 
influence on a nation of the songs of the people is proverbial— 
sacred songs in particular touch the heart of England, indeed of 
Anglo-Saxondom ; and some of Mrs. Alexander’s hymns will un- 
doubtedly live on and exercise a magic and potent charm when more 
pretentious poetical effusions have long passed into oblivion. “ The 
memorial will continue; for the preacher’s influence is of a few 
years, the hymnist’s is of all time.” 


1 The’ Dream-Charlotie. By M. Betham-Edwards. London: Adam and Charles 
Black. 

2 Studi Shakespeariani. By Guiseppe Chiarini. Livorno: Tipografia di Raff 
Giuotti. 

3 Poems by Cecil Frances Alexander. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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We have also received Harwm Scarwm, a vigorous romance about 
a poor relation; and another volume of the readable “‘ Greenback 
Series,” published by Jarrold & Sons ; dainty and handy little editions 
of The Tempest and Much Ado about Nothing, with exquisite illua- 
trations, George Routledge & Sons; also Selections from Whittier, 
very handy and useful; also Stray Sketches in Chakmakpore, by 
Nagesh Wishwanath Pai, Pleader, High Court, Bombay, McKane & 
Co.; racy and entertaining, not a page of dulness. 
We have likewise received four volumes of verse: (I.) Silerian 
choes, by Theodora Corrie; Constable, Edinburgh University Press, 
a volume which contains prose that is poetical, and verse which has 
veins of true poetry. This book of poems deserves the attention of 
the general public; (I[I.) Herat Echoes, by Allen Furse, Digby Long & 
Co.; (III.) From Heatherland, by Annie Hetherington Coxon ; Digby 
Long & Co., a volume of musical metres and pretty conceits ; the 
verses, for example, in the ‘ Wisteria ” are good, and there are others 
even better ; but alas! for such lines as, 


“Till it reaches the spot where the foreigner lays (sic), 
Far away from the torrent’s foam.” 


Poems and Lyrics, by Thomas. B. Hammond. Digby Long & Co. 
In the verses entitled ‘Can Yet to the Uttermost” will be found 
food for thought—rare quality in the modern muse—and running 


throughout an excellent vein of optimism. 

Votaries of the wheel in general, whether in the London parks or 
elsewhere, will delight to see the object of their devotion taking its 
proper place in literature—French as well as English. 

A propos, ow est-elle? fit-il avec un soubresaut au moins inutile. 

Armand comprit qwil parlait de la bicyelette. 

—Derricre vous, attachée & la voiture. 

—Elle n'a rien de cassé ? 

—Nous demanderons cela au vétérinaire. 

This new novel' by a well-known authoress gives an agreeable 
sketch of the domestic life of the French middle-classes, and has the 
not too common recommendation among “ yellow backs ” of being a 
perfectly safe piece of fiction for even the youngest daughters of the 
family. The chapters, moreover, contain refreshing descriptions of 
scenery in Normandy and elsewhere, which will make the bicycling 
brotherhood and sisterhood long to try their machines on the excellent 
French roads, now that they may rest assured that across the Channel, 
no less than at home, they will be all in the fashion. 

The motif of this most graphic and enyrossivg picture of the 
darker side of United States political life? may be gathered from the 
quotation on the title-page: ‘‘ With their private lives we have 


. Céphise. By Henry Greville. Paris: Librarie Plon, Rue Caranciére, 10.' 
* Her Senator. A Novel. By Archibald Clavering Gunter. London: George: 
Routledge & Sons, Ltd., Ludgate Hill; Manchester and New York. 
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nothing to do; but when for greed of money, or thirst for power, or 
lust for women, they barter legislation, then it is time for the people 
to speak.” As a proof that the sordid scenes and corrupt intrigues 
portrayed in this novel are not overdrawn, still less purely imaginary, 
the writer—the talented and outspoken author of Mr. Barnes of New 
York:—reproduces at the end of the volume a long extract from the 
New York Herald of March 10, 1895, which, despite its headlines of 
“ How Congress died—Sights and scenes of disgusting revelry 
amid the makers of our nation’s laws—A prolonged saturnalia,” 
did not attract as much attention at the time as it demanded from 
public opinion, ‘This dark background throws into fine relief the 
figure of the stalwart Senator, who voted straight after all, in face of 
strong temptation. “Though I got up to say ‘ Aye’ to the vote, I 
couldn't, darn me, I just couldn’t; that infernal bust of Daniel 
Webster up there... . got to looking at me in the Senate 
Chamber, and I, despite my word to you, shouted ‘No!’ so loud it 
most shook the Senate Chamber.” Amongst other revelations, that 
of “The Shepherd’s Fold,” with its famishing inmates and child- 
farming iniquities, finds no doubt a counterpart in this country, and 
though more familiar, is none the less terrible, ‘‘ Feed my lambs,” 
is the motto of the Refuge, and the character of the proprietor 
combines the worst traits of Chadband and Squeers, growing fat as 
he does on the infernal profession of mock philanthropy ; his victims 
cry for bread and endure a life of misery, or welcome the end as a 
happy release. The bare recital of the painful incidents in the book 
would give no adequate idea of the writer's ability, and we refer 
readers to the novel itself, for knowing as we do in this country 
what great reforms may result from such exposds, we cordially wish 
success (and a large circulation) to the American writer, who 
courageously assumes the dle of candid friend and patriotic 
critic, and also following in the footsteps of some of our classic 
novelists, elects to say what is true (allowing for a necessary artistic 
exaggeration) rather than what is pleasant, and ennobles fiction as 
the herald and forerunner of reform. 

“The need of the universe is not for theology, but for human 
sympathy ” is the somewhat ambitious legend on the title-page of 
Comrades,’ a tale of secret societies and Nihilism. The author has 
not much that is new to tell us about these subterranean byways of 
rascality ; but some of the scenes of the meetings of the Red Cap 
clan in Saffron Hill and similar localities will appear picturesque and 
piquant to those who love to read about the criminal classes. The 
hero is evidently intended as a sketch of a well known political 
leader, scarcely a faithful delineation, though apparently made by an 
admirer. We prefer to give the “ uncrowned king” his due. Soli- 


' Comrades. By Annabel Gray. London: Henry J. Drane, Chant & Co., Salisbury 
House, Salisbury 8q., Fleet Street, H.C. 
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loquising, this worthy remarks : ‘‘ Who could fathom foreign iatrigues, 
Anarchist or Nihilistic plots, like J? (sic.) Who could better read 
the perversity, the weakness, the vileness of human motive? Not 
even Beaconsfield had keener foresight or diplomacy.” 

The style of the book is marred by an affectation of dash and 
smartness, particularly in the direction of cheap alliteration, which is 
often ludicrous. ‘ A case of suicide, saddle, and sentiment, eh ?” 
begins the closing paragraph. ‘‘ Take care,” said Eldred in a low 
voice ; ‘ you've given up music, morphia, and chloral to mix yourself 
up in politics, plots, and conspiracies. Strange that when women 
miss their natural line in life and have migratory husbands and no 
children, that their energies must find a vent in something dyna- - 
mitish and dangerous.” ‘The book is printed in Holland, and is in 
many ways outlandish, and this will doubtless recommend it to some 
readers, 

A novel that presents a racy picture of ‘the palmy days of 
California—when the market was booming the wife would buy a few 
hundred dollar dresses, to find that by the time that they were 
finished, she could not afford a calico,” '—will interest those who love 
to read of the ups and downs of fortune, and of the curious con- 
¢rasts and dramatic incidents which follow the turn of the wheel 
and keep things lively in a new country. Some of the characters 
are well drawn, particularly that of Roy Banatyne, who loved his 
gold mines, but still more his gallantry, which also turned out 
eventually to be of sterling metal. He marries 'l'ricksie; but the 
denouement is tragic, and the closing words, “ Ladies first,” make a 
jarring discord. 


ART. 


{n a handy octavo volume of 3:30 pages, Professor Banister Fletcher, 
of King’s College, London, and Mr. Banister I, Fletcher give us 
A History of Architecture® for the student, craftsman, and amateur, 
being a comparative view of the historical styles from the earliest 
period. The book is really a handy reference-book and compendium, 
and we are not far from saying is the best yet published on the sub- 
ject in England. Every page shows the practical teacher. Para- 
graphs are marshalled in logical order, each with its own bold-faced 
title ; summaries are given in tabular form with numbers, and com- 
parisons of related styles are set down in parallel columns. ‘The 


' “ Ladies First.” A Novel. By Mrs. cep y Francois Verdenal. London: 


George Routledge & Sons, Ltd.!; Manchester and New York. 
2A History of Architecture. By Banister oy F.R.LB.A., and Banister F. 
Fletcher, A.K.1.B.A, London: B. T. Batsford. 1896. 
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same system of classification is followed for each style: “ I. Influences 
—1, Geographical ; 2, Geological; 3, Climate; 4, Religion; 5, 
Social and Political ; 6, Historical. II. Architectural Character. 
III. Examples. IV. Comparative Table—(a) plans, (0) walls, (c) 
openings, (d) roofs, (¢) columns, &. V. Reference-Books.” The 
line engravings in the text—the only engravings adequate to the 
rendering of architectural detail—have a professional look, in spite 
of the frequent excessive diminution in reproduction; and the 
numerous full-page collotype plates from photographs of objects 
in situ are interesting and suggestive. There are also a table of con- 
tents, a list of illustrations classified, a glossary of architectural 
terms, and an index of buildings and architects. Evidently this is 
no manufactured book, but an attempt to realise a lofty educational 
ideal, 

It is sufficient for such a book that it should be of great practical 
use. If we speak of its theoretical failures here and there it is only 
to point out imperfections which result from the present inchoate 
state of the comparative history of all art—or rather, what is not the 
same thing, of the history of the evolution of art. To put together 
even what is certainly known of the subjects entering into the 
classification of the present work would require a specialist for each 
period. 

Our authors wisely refrain from all mention of the prehistoric 
problems of architecture—the origin of pyramid-building, which was 
common to Egypt, Easter Island, and Mexico, of the alignment of 
colossal monuments found in the landes of Brittany (and Stone- 
henge ?) and in Egypt again, of the lotus and anthemion decoration, 
sporadic in all art, and soon. ‘They also barely mention the histori- 
cal connection of Egyptian, Western Asiatic (Chaldean, Assyrian, 
Persian, &c.), and Greek architecture and decoration. This, it is 
true, is not needed for a practical acquaintance with existing monu- 
ments. But a like cursory treatment of Mycenze leaves the reader 
with no knowledge at all even of the controversies concerning the 
connection of prehistoric, archaic, and classical art in Greece. The 
final impression would almost be that Mycenze offered the typical 
domestic buildings of the Greeks as Pompeii did of the citizens of 
the Roman Empire. A word also might have been given to the 
mission of the Phcenicians, those commercial travellers of ancient 
civilisation. After the triumph of Christianity, the influence of 
Persia and Syria in Byzantine architecture might have been noticed ; 
and surely Saracenic art should not be banished from a history of 
architecture, if only to explain the successive Mozarabic, Moorish, 
and Mudejar traditions which modify all Spanish architecture, 
whether Gothic or Renaissance. The connection between the Italian 
and the Spanish Renaissance is also left untouched. The meaning 
of what is called, with doubtful propriety, ‘“ Jesuit architecture ” is 
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quite missed, both as an effect of the times, in what concerns 
decoration, and as a cause, from the need of churches adapted to the 
everyday teaching of the faithful in manifold “ congregations.” But 
these defects are common to nearly all English historical works, 
which have hitherto been first Protestant or British, and only secon- 
darily comprehensive of complete facts. 

Readers who have formed to themselves a definite idea of 
“ Gothic ” architecture will be greatly puzzled by the divisions of 
our authors. In the first place, it nowhere is made plain that the 
Gothic style has structural as well as decorative characteristics 
accurately distinguishing it from the Romanesque which preceded it. 
This is perhaps a consequence of the separate treatment of national 
architectures. But, except from the chapter-title, it would be hard 
to learn whether Norman be English Gothic, or no, and whether 
English Gothic is essentially distinct in structure from French Gothic 
and this from German. The general impression, however, is that 
left by last-century books, in which Gothic was the pointed arch, 
neither more nor less. Recent developments in architecture on the 
Continent are not noticed. The lists of reference-books are also 
made up with little seeming acquaintance with late bibliography. 
All these, however, are minor criticisms of a work whose end is to 
direct study along certain and profitable lines. 

English readers of German books, who have long despaired of 
literature in a country where scholastic science exercises intolerant 
sway, will welcome a suggestive, practical, intelligent, and thoroughly 
artistic book on the Dramatic Art’ (“ craftsmanship,” handwerks- 
lehre) by one who, out of devotion to Shakespeare, signs himself 
“ Avonianus.” It is, in sum, a call to halt for the agitating, 
reforming, pessimistic, modern dramatist. The author is evidently 
acquainted with the theatre as it actually exists, while respectful 
of the academic technics of Freytag. Theoretically he owes much 
to Karl Werder’s lectures in the University of Berlin, and he 
dedicates his book to the memory of that able critic and poet. His 
pages are filled with the pleasant surprises of German erudition, 
where Rudyard Kipling and Lessing, Heinrich Hart, Schiller, 
Disraeli, Claudius, Macaulay, and others are set to illustrate Gerhardt 
Hauptmann. Sudermann and Ibsen are among the dramatists 
treated here who are known in England. The nature of historical 
drama-“ stuff,” the necessity of free-will, and even of some kind of 
a piece—the mais, c'est du thédtre of der alte Sarcey in Paris—all 
appear wisely for the “‘sound human understanding.” Whether ovr 
Jin-de-sidcle understanding is quite sound, or can be made so by even 
the truest of teachers, would require a knowledge of the spontaneous 
growth of ideas in a human community to decide. 


Fee Handwerkslehre. Von ‘‘ Avonianus.’? Berlin: Hermann Walther. 
5, 











Contemporary Literature. 


MISCELLANY. 


It is now nearly twenty years since an English translation of 
Ziemssen's Cyclopedia of Medicine was brought out by Messrs. Wood 
& Co. Those twenty years embrace a period of amazing progress, 
so that large portions of thet great German production seem quite 
antiquated. The same publishers, determined to meet the require- 
ments of the time, have began the issue of another cyclopedia, but 
this is no translation, nor is it a German production. Nothing 
less than an international work is projected, and a considerable 
portion has appeared, under the title of the Twentieth Century 
Practice.’ It is to consist of twenty large ‘octavo volumes and is 
being issued quarterly, so that it will be completed at the opening 
of the coming century. Five of these volumes have already appeared 
and are issued in the very best American style. The work is edited 
by Dr. Thomas L. Stedman, of New York, whose labour must 
necessarily be great, considering the extent and the international 
character of the undertaking. We congratulate. him on having 
secured a brilliant array of contributors from Germany, France, 
Italy, England, and of course America, every one being recog- 
nised as specially qualified to deal with the subject on which he 
writes. 

Dr. Stedman has departed from the usual arrangement of such 
works, and for a very good reason. ‘The infective fevers and general 
diseases which commonly obtain the first place are here deliberately 
postponed, because it is in some of these that the most recent dis- 
coveries are scarcely yet completed, and it is thought that by the 
time the concluding volumes of this work appear it will be possible 
for the authors to give a more valuable account of these diseases. 
This opinion is no doubt that of the authors as well as of the 
editor. ‘The volumes already issued deal with diseases of the 
vascular system, thyroid gland, occupation diseases, poisons, nutritive 
disorders, and diseases of the uropoietic system. The contributors 
are leading authorities dating from London, Paris, Frankfort, New 
York, Chicago, Washington, Philadelphia, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Munich, Montreal, Edinburgh, Bordeaux, &. A truly international 
series! We wish the editor as much success with the volumes to 
come as with those that have appeared. 

1 Twentieth Century Practice. An International Encyclopedia of Modern Medical 


Science by leading Authorities of Europe and America. New York: Wm. Wood 
and Co, 





HOW THE FIRST PRIESTS, THE LONG- 
HAIRED SHAMANS, AND THEIR 
SUCCESSORS, THE TONSURED BAR- 
BER-SURGEONS, MEASURED TIME. 


A HISTORICAL STUDY. 


Parr II. 


THOUGH the evidence adduced in Part I. of this paper proved most 
convincingly that the year of three seasons of Asia Minor, measured 
by the daily revolutions of Orion round the pole, was the direct 
descendant of the year of the southern hemisphere, measured by the 
movements of the Pleiades; yet still more cogent proof of this 
connection between the southern and northern year is given in the 
following story. It appears in six forms, and shows in its successive 
changes the new beliefs and lands through which it passed, and 
these also make it certain that it was first invented by the southern 
makers of mythic history who have passed it on to their northern 
successors. 

The first form of the story is that in which the wandering tribes 
of Australia say that the stars, led by Canopus, go round the pole. 
They tell how the Australian crow-star Canopus disguised himself as 
a grub and took refuge in a tree. Gneeangger, the queen of the 
Pleiades, took him from his hiding-place and he then became a 
giant and ran away with her.' 

In the second story of the series, in the Gond song of Lingal, 
the Australian crow-star Canopus is the crow who finds the dead 
body of Lingal, the god of the generating Linga. He was the 
son of a flower, and was thus like the tree grub of the Aus- 
tralian story, the parent of plant and animal life. He was the 
year-god of the first Gonds, whom he had brought from the 
mountains of the north-east to Central India, where he had taught 
them to grow rice and make fire from wood instead of from flints. 
He also introduced the music and dances which united the immi- 
grants from the north with the daughters of the south. They slew 
him as the ripe seed-god of the year when he was ready to re-appear 

1 Elworthy, Zhe Evil Eye, App. Il. p. 438. 
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as the new year god of the revolving pole. It was Canopus which, 
in southern astronomy, led the stars round the pole ; and he was the 
crow which awoke Lingal from the sleep of death by giving him the 
Amrita or water of immortality, the rain sap of life perpetually 
churned out of the air by the sexless god of the father pole. The 
revived Lingal went to the sea coast of Western India and there 
killed the year-god of the sons of the village grove, the black snake, 
the ring of cultivated land surrounding it, who guarded the seven 
children of the black Bindo bird, the rain cloud, the seven days of 
the week, and who, as devouring time, ate them when their day of 
life was passed. The mother bird, the rain cloud, which brought 
up from the coast the rains of the south-west monsoon took Lingal 
as the sexless herald of a new belief, to the god of the Pole. He 
dwelt on the mountain in the North-West Himalayas, whence the 
Jumna or Yamuna, the river of the Twins (Yama), the gods Night 
and Day, rises. Lingal obtained from Mahadewa, the god of the 
Pole Star, the release from the womb of the mother-mountain of a 
new race of Gonds, builders of cities and tillers of the soil who grew 
northern millets and not southern rice. These he placed on the 
boat of the Alligator, called in India the Mugh-ar, the wonder-working 
Maghbi, the mother of the Magicians, This alligator, the Rabu of 
the Babylonians, the Assyrian Rahibu,'’ became the Ribhus of the 
Rigveda, the makers of the seasons. 1t was the constellation of 
stars encircling the pole, as the girdling snake encircled the village 
grove called, in Hindu astrology, the Chitraiigada, or variegated 
necklace of fourteen stars, the fourteen days of the lunar periods 
which bound the stars together as they measured night and day in 
their daily revolutions round the pole. In this boat Lingal led the 
millet growing Gonds through the floods caused by the rains of the 
south-west monsoon, and landed them on the high and dry land of 
the tortoise (Dame) in Central India. 

In the third story told in the Mahibbirata the black crow star 
Canopus is directly associated with the belief in the revolving pole. 
He is called Agastiya, the singer (gis) the god who, like Lingal, 
played on the musical instrument which gave birth to regulated 
tones the divine notes of the god of law and order, the harp of 
Lingal, the lyre of Orpheus, the Greek form of the Sanskrit Ribhus 
and of Hermes which awoke, as will be shown in the account of 
the resurrection of Adonis, the dead to life. Agastiya dwelt in 
the island of Lunka (Ceylon), the Hindu land of the South pole ; and 
Albiruni tells us that Arabian astronomers have always called 
Canopus the South pole star. He is the controller of the tides, for 
he is said to drink up the waters of the ocean, which are restored 
again by those of the Ganges, which succeeded the Nerbudda, the 


1 Rahabu was also a name of Istar, the daughter (tar) of the mountain (is) who was 
also the pig-mother Bis-bis. 
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mother river of the Gonds, as the mother river of India, He is also the 
steersman of the constellation Argo, called Satavacsa, or the hundred 
(satu) creators (vaésu), the hundred sons of the mother bird, the Pole 
Star, born from the egg whence the hundred sons of Gandhiri issued. 
In the Zendavesta Satavaésa pushes the waters forward, that is to say, 
rules the tides in the Sea of Oman and the Persian Gulf. In the 
Mahabharata this god of the tides is married, not to the tree-mother 
of the sons of the Pleiades, but to Lopii-mudra, the fox (colpi-sa), 
daughter of the king of the Vidarbas, the double (vi) four (arba), or 
eight tribes of Gonds settled by Lingal in his two avatars on the tortoise 
earth of Central India. By his wife the moon fox, the Indian form 
of the moon-hare, the constellation Lepus, below Orion, he was the 
father of the three Dravidian races of Dasyas or dwellers in the land 
(desh) ; the Chiroos, sons of the bird (chir or ched), the rain mother 
bird Dharti; the Cholas or Kolas, sons of the mountain (koh); and 
the Pandyas, or fair (pandu) races, sons of the sun antelope. He 
thus ceased to be the god of the Pleiades year and became the South 
Pole god who measures time by nights and days and by the lunar 
periods. It was the Dravidians of Southern India, who count by 
duodecimals instead of the northern decimals, who first, as they still 
continue to do, divided the day into sixty portions of twenty-four 
minutes each. And in this story, as well as in that of Lingal, we are 
told of a time when the computation of the six months season of the 
Pleiades year, and the four months season of the year of three seasons, 
was made more simple by dividing it into periods of fourteen days 
marked by the lunar phases. This was the change made by the 
Chiroos, also called Kaurs or Kaurivyas, the yellow sons of the mother 
bird of the north. The division of the year into four seasons in 
Asia, and five in the Euphratean Delta and India, was the work of 
their successors the Pandyas, sons of the sun antelope, who added 
barley and wheat to the millets and oil seeds grown by the first 
immigrants into India from the north-west. 

The fourth story in this series is that of Prajapati (Orion) and 
Rohini (Aldebaran) which I have already told. In it Prajapati takes 
the place of Canopus, and pursues his daughter Rohini, queen of the 
Pleiades, with whom Canopus ran away in the Australian story. 
This variant tells of the coming to India of the barley-growing sons 
of the antelope, and of the sexless god Rima, son of Kushaloya, the 
house (aloya) of Kush, the ploughing ox, whose wife was Sita, the 
furrow. Another sacred animal of these early trading races was the 
ass, sacred to the Semites and to the Dravidian Oraons, sons of Man 
(orary). These latter say that they at whose marriages both bride 
and bridegroom stand on a ploughshare and a sheaf of corn first 
brought the plough to Central India. Their first home was, they 
Say, in Ruhidas, the land of the red race and of Rohini, who atter 
being the doe antelope became the red cow wife of the red bull, on 
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whose hide every Hindu wife sits on entering her husband’s house. 
The red land from which they came was Syria, whose people were 
called Rotou or the red men by the Egyptians. 

They discarded the early theology, in which the totem parents, 
the boar and the antelope, were eaten, and became the sons of the 
sun-ass, whose blood they would not shed. No Oraon will kill an 
ass, and the Jews (Ix. xiii. 13) redeemed the firstling of an ass with 
a lamb, and broke its neck if it was not redeemed, so that, as its 
blood was not poured on the ground, they who were forbidden to 
eat blood could not eat it. his sun-ass was, in India, the horse of 
Indra, the rain-god, called Uuchaishravas, or he with the long ears, 
and to him, as the three-legged ass of the year of three seasons, the 
task of ruling the tides, formerly assigned to Canopus, is given in 
the Iranian Bundahish. It is he and his helper, Tishtrya Sirius, 
the dog of Orion, who cleanse the ocean by bringing its waters on 
the earth. There is also a passage in the Rigveda (vii. 33, 10, 11), 
which tells us that Orion succeeded Canopus as the ruler of time, 
as in it Agastya (Canopus) brought forth from the lightning 
Vastoshpati, Orion’s son, here called Vashishtha, that is, the most 
creating. . 

In the fifth story the original tale has travelled from India to Asia 
Minor. It tells of the birth of Adonis, the Phoenician lord (Adon) 
of the red race, for Adon is a form of Adam, the red earth made of 
blood (Heb : dom, Ass: diimu).' He was slain by the boar-sun of the 
age of the Wild Hunter, and is thus shown to be a counterpart of 
Attis, who was also killed by the boar. I have already shown that 
Attis is the grandfather, the unsexed Pole-star god who made Orion 
lead the stars round him. Adonis, again, is the Semitic Tammuz, 
the Semite pronunciation of the Akkadian Dumu-zi, the son (dumu, 
that is, the blood) of life, and he was the star Orion. It was to him 
that the Akkadians and Egyptians transferred the story of the year 
voyage of Canopus with Lopi-mudra, the moon-fox, or boat; for in 
Egypt, when the death and birth feast of Sahu, or Smate Osiris 
(Orion) was celebrated in November, he was launched on his year’s 
journey in a boat, and they then held their Feast of Lamps in 
honour of his birth as a year star-god. Thus the Lamp Feast of 
the Pleiades was transferred to Orion, who began his year’s circuit 
of the Pole shortly after the Pleiades’ year had begun, and he there- 
fore, as in the Hindu story of Prajipati (Orion) pursued the Pleiades. 
This story of Orion following the Pleiades in a boat is reproduced 
in New Zealand astronomy, which calls the Pleiades “ the bowsprit . 
of the canoe of Tamarareti (Orion), the god Tangaroa of Raiatea, 
who changed himself into a canoe after slaying men for sacrifice 


' Mivars Die Phinizier, vol. I. chap. viii. p. 273. The cuniform ideogram for 
the dark red race (Akkadian Aduma Assyrian Adamatu) is composed of two signs 
the first meaning blood (Akkadian as Assyrian dimu) and the second dark. 
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and making the sky with their blood.”’ Thus he was the father of 
the red race whose totem parent was Man. 

In the myth of Asia Minor this hunter star-god is the son of 
Thoas, a variant form of the Arabic Ta’uz, the Hebrew Tammuz.” 
He is said to have been King of Lemnos, the Tauric Chersonesus, 
and Assyria, and as Kinyras, who was also the father of Adonis, he 
was King of Cyprus. The last name is a Greek form of the Akka- 
dian Gingiri, the creator, a name of Istar, mother of Dumu-zi Orion. 
Thus in this variant Adonis Orion is his own son, and it is a graphic 
repetition of the Hindoo saying recorded in the Mahdbhirata, that 
the son is the father made alive again. 

The mother of this son of Thoas, or Kinyras, was Myrrha, or 
Smyrna, and she and Thoas were, like Prajipati and Rohini, father 
and daughter. She founded the great maritime cities of Asia Minor 
and the Greek Archipelago—Smyrna, Kyme Myrisia, and Ephesus— 
and, like the Ephesian Artemis, she was a compound of the tree- 
mother of the Australian and of the moon-mother «f the Hindu 
stories, and also, as will be shown later on, of the human and fish 
mother. 

Smyrna, again, is a form of the goddess worshipped everywhere 
throughout south-western Asia as’ Semiramis, ‘or Beltis, the latter 
being a female form of Bel. Her father was Hadad Rimmon of 
Damascus. Hadad means the swift, or sharp, the swiftly moving 
sun; and, as the sun-god of the spring storms and showers, he was 
called Rima, or Ram, in India, Raminu in Assyria, the Akkadian 
Mer-mer, who was, as I have shown, the boar sun-god who makes 
plants to grow. He was the Lithuanian and Wend god Raor Rai, 
who, in the legend told of him in his mother home, and still pre- 
served in Etruscan mythology, came from heaven to earth in the 
flower of the broom, the earliest spring flower of the northern 
moors, and he was thus, like Lingal, the son of a flower, whence, 
as will be told presently, he became the god of the autumn pome- 
granate (rimmon). 

Hadad sent his daughter Simi to get water from the sea to drive 
away the evil spirits from the springs. Thus she was the goddess 
of the springs, the goddess Dharti, mother of the Kushite race. 
The dove, the bird of conjugal union, was sacred to her, and the 
moon was placed over the head of her statue at Ashkelon, while her 
foot rested on her mother, the fish-goddess Derketo.* Thus this 


? Ratsel’s History of Manl:ind, pp. 172, 190, translated by A. J. Butler. London : 
Macmillan & Co. 

* Tammuz is the Hebrew form of the Akkadian Dumu-zi Orion. 

* The guttural in the two names of the goddess Derketo and Atargutis represents 
a Hebrew ain, as the Chaldaic Arka becomes in Jeremiah xii., Arha. The A is super- 
fluous, hence Atargutis Targutis ; Derketa is the Hebrew Tirhatha, the chasm or 
division, the watercleft whence life was born, Mévers Die Phinizier, vol. I. chap. 
xiv. p. 594. She was the never dry spring whence the parent rivers rose, inhabited 
by the immortal fish, the mother of life, in the water whence all life on land 
originated. 
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goddess who brought water from the sea was the daughter, or suc- 
cessor, of Argo, or Satavaésa, called by the Akkadians Ma, the 
mother-ship, who controlled the tides and brought the sea-water on 
the land. She was fed, or brought up, by doves, the Peleiades, or 
Pleiades, which were always, as we have seen, associated with Argo 
in these stories. A dove sat on her right hand, she held a spear in 
her left, and bore on her head a tower, the sign of the Pole (Tur) 
(Diod. ii. 4). Her image as a bisexual god stood at Hierapolis 
Carchemish, or Mabug, on the Euphrates, between that of Chiun 
god of the pillar, called Bel Itan, the old Bel, the Pole-star god, and 
Tirhatha, the fish mother-goddess of the watery abyss, or void, the 
Phoenician Baan. She bore a sceptre in one hand, the sign of the 
male Pole-god, and a spindle, the sign of the spinning Pleiades, in 
the other, and wore a girdle as goddess of the year, showing that 
she was the mother-goddess of the Pleiades’ year united with the 
revolving pole. Their double-sexed daughter and son, Semiramis, 
or Simi, was, as Lucian tells us (De Ded Syrid, 33, 14), called by 
the Syrians, Semeion. 

She was thus Sem, or Shem, the holy name (shem) of God, which 
gave life to the Jew sons of Shem and the Sabeean Mandanites of 
the Euphrates, sons of the Word of God (Manda), and Semiramis 
was a dialectic form of the Phoenician Semi-rainot, the Exalted 
name, a union of Shem and Itam. This name, which no Jew could 
mention, was that of the supreme Semite God, Iao, or Jahav, mean- 
ing He who makes life, the god Iabe of the Samaritans. In the 
Jewish ritual for the Feast of Tabernacles, Jahav is invoked under 
the two forms of the bisexual Semiramis, first as the masculine 
creator Hu, god of the Zends and Druids, the tree and plant 
worshippers, and Hu was the Zend form of the Akkadian and 
Egyptian Khu, the bird; and secondly, as the feminine Yah, who 
is called in the service of the Jewish Pentecost, ushering in the 
summer season, the Shechinah, or Hidden Hu. 

We have now to return to the story of Thoas Orion and his union 
with his daughter of the Exalted Name, the goddess who makes life. 
He lay with her for twelve nights at the close of the year without 
knowing who she was. These twelve nights were the twelve nights’ 
revel of the German story, which closes the series I am now telling, 
also the twelve nights passed by the Ribhus, the stars of the 
alligator or dragon (rahibu) in the house of Agohya, the Pole-star 
(Rigveda iv. 33, 7; i. 161, 11), Again, Ar-chal, the Phoenician 
Hercules, the conquering (chal) Ir or Ar, god of light and of the 
divine three (ir), lay for twelve days on the funeral pyre, and rose - 
again on the 2nd Peritius (the 25th December) to be the sun-god of 
the coming year.’ He was awoke by the quails, who migrate to 
South-Western Asia in December—January. They are in Sanskrit 

1 Mévers Die Phinizier, vol. 1. chap. viii. pp. 336, 338, 445. 
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the Varteki, the going birds from a root which is also that of the 
Latin verto to turn. They are, thus, the birds whose coming turns 
the year, and it was in Ortygia or Vortygia, the island of the quails 
(vprvé) that Artemis, the bear and moon-mother of the seven stars of 
the Great Bear, killed Orion, the star-god of the year of three seasons. 
In the Ligveda (i. 116, 16, 117, 16), it is the Ashvins, the twins 
Night and Day, who save the quails from the devouring wolf, the 
winter fire-mother, the wife of the blind Rijrashva, the upright 
(rijr) horse, the turning pole. In requital these gods of time were 
saved by the awakening quails, who start the sun on his northward 
course from the poison of Vishvaiic, meaning he who drives on 
(ac or aiic) living beings (vishva) the devouring fire-god who creates 
heat. 

When Thoas awoke from his twelve nights’ sleep, he was the 
arisen sun of a new year. He followed the example of Prajiipati 
(Orion), and pursued his daughter with Orion’s sword. And this 
part of the story marks the year it depicts, not as that beginning 
with the winter solstice, but as that which begun in Egypt by 
launching Orion in his year-boat in the middle of November. This 
is also the Hindu year of Orion, which begins with the month 
Mirgasirsha, about the 20th November succeeding the month 
Khartik, sacred to the Pleiades. Thusthe year is that of the south, 
beginning with the evening sunset in the west, and measured by 
the apparent motions of the fixed stars, and not that of the north, 
opening when the rising sun of the east sets forth on his victorious 
march from south to north. 

When the goddess mother uniting the generative and conceptive 
power of the Pole-god, Bel Itan or Hu and, of Tiratha or Yah, the 
spinning goddess of the Pleiades, was followed by her father, Thoas 
(Orion), she was-changed into a tree, from which, in ten lunar 
months, the young sun-god Adonis, the successor of Orion, was born.' 

This mother-tree was in his first avatar, as the god of three 
seasons, the pine-tree, under which Attis unsexed himself, and from 
which the Egyptian priests made the image of Osiris Orion. But 
as Attis or Adonis in his second avatar, as the sun of the yeur of 
four seasons, he was born of the tree of edible fruit, to be discussed 
presently. . In this phase of the myth, Attis was the son of Nana, the 
mother or nurse-daughter of Sangarius, the river-god, who became 
pregnant by placing in her bosom, in one story, a pomegranate 
(rimmon), the emblem of Hadad, the autumn and evening sun-god 
of Dan ; and in another an almond, the fruit of the budding rod of 
the Hebrew Aaron, the priest of the Ephod, who married the sister 
of Nahshon, prince of Judah (Ex. vi. 23; Num. i. 8), the branches 


1 Mivers Die Phinizier, vol. 11. chap. vii. pp. 203, 215. Julius Firmicus, p. 35. 
Apollodorus, IIL. 14, 4. 
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of which are still carried by the Jews, when celebrating the feast of 
the Vernal equinox. 

The sixth and concluding story of this series of primzeval historical 
records, telling of the union of the ruling races of the ancient ‘ld 
in South-Western Asia and Europe, is that acted in the Geman 
twelve days’ festival of the Wild Hunter and the deer sun-god he 
slays at its close when the winter solstice begins. A man and 
woman, dressed as a deer and hind, dance and sing ribald songs 
together, and the dance ends when the deer is shot by the Wild 
Hunter. 

All these stories tell us of the stages through which time 
measurement passed from the days of the two seasons of the Malays, 
The Matarii i nia, when the Pleiades, the mother-stars, are seen at 
sunset, and the Matarii i raro when they are not seen. This was 
followed by the period in the south, when the moon measured the 
nights, indicated by its phases, and when the times of these phases 
were divided into measured nights and days. After this came two 
forms of time measurement. ‘The first, that of the shepherd, sons of 
the Phrygian goat, who adopted the first year in which the lunar 
phases indicated lunar months, the year of the ancestor of the 
Minyans Minos, the measurer (men or min) of a month (Greek, pny ; 
Latin, mensis), the ten lunar months of gestation. This was, as 
Ovid tell us, the first annus or year ring. 


* Annas erat decimum cum luna receperat orbem.” 
Ovid, Fasti, 121. 

It was to their goat-god Pan that their orgiastic dances were 
dedicated, and he was the Assyrian goat-god Uz, the Zend Uzava, 
the Phoenician Usov, and the Hebrew Esau, to whom the green 
pillar Usov, opposite to the Phoonician temples, was set up. The 
golden pillar of the sun-god of the barley-growing races, who 
reckoned time not by the setting sun of the west, but by the rising 
sun of the east, was that of the second form of time measurement, 
that of his brother Jacob, his supplanter, who first set up the gnomon 
stone, the Bethel, or prophetic House of God, at Luz, the almond 
tree (Gen. xxxv. 6). These were the pillars, Jachin and Boaz, 
of Solomon’s temple, for Jachin, the green pillar, is a Hiphil form of 
Chiun, the pillar; and Boaz means the moving one, or the shadows 
circling round the gnomon pillar.’ But, between the year of the 
goat-god and that measured by the circling sun of day, there inter- 
vened an interval ruled by the sexless and bi-sexual twin gods, the 
moon of night and the sun of day. It was they who diffused the . 
rain which rose as the sap in the tree and plant. It was then that 
the year was divided into four seasons, ruled by the sexless gods of 
night and day, whose child on earth was the virgin mother tree of 


' Mivers Die Phinizier, vol. i. p. 292. 
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the south. This was the tree consecrated in every farm in Sweden, 
which the women used to clasp to ensure an easy delivery; the 
palm and olive tree grasped by Leto at Delos when Apollo and 
Artemis were born ; the sil tree under which Miya, the mother of 
Buddha, stood, and which she clasped as her son was born. All 
these stories of the clasping of the tree during pregnancy and child- 
birth arose from the myth which made the tree mother of the sun- 
gods, Adonis, Apollo, and Buddha. The tree-mother of Adonis was 
the cypress (Cupressus Cretica), the Phoenician Berit, the goddess 
called Bratha by Sanchoniathon, the Cretan virgin (martis) goddess 
Britomartis. Apuleius, when asked to paint Adonis in his mother’s 
lap, placed him in a cypress tree, and the child Adonis on the 
Palmyrene altar at Rome stands in its foliage while carrying a ram 
on his shoulders.? This was the sun ram totem of the sons of the 
ewe Rachel, who succeeded the sons of the goats. It was sacred to 
the Hindu Varuna, the Zend Varena, the god of rain (var) and of 
the dark sky of night, called in the Brihmanas the god of congugal 
union, and therefore an equivalent of the Phoenician Semiramis, the 
goddess of the wedded doves. In Greek mythology it was the ram 
with the golden fleece, the starry heaven, and the ram’s head is the 
sign of the deity who rules the’ four seasons of the year. Chnum, 
the Egyptian god, the architect, has four ram’s heads; and the ram 
was offered to Amon, the supporter, the Pole god (Herod II., 42). 
The worship of the sexless sun and moon, a northern adaptation 
of southern star worship, took its rise with the institution of marriage 
by capture, and by making blood brotherhood. This still survives 
in the mock capture of the bride common to the marriage ceremonies 
of almost all marrying races, and in the almost universal Hindu 
custom of making blood-brotherhood between the bridegroom and 
bride. In some castes blood is still actually exchanged, but in the 
greater number it has become the rite of parting the bride’s hair 
with @ red mark drawn by the bridegroom, who thus ratifies the 
marriage ; and this mark was, in the Roman marriage, made with a 
spear’s point. That these marriages were instituted by the yellow 
race, to which the Hindu Vaishyas, or traders, are said in the 
Mahibhirata to belong, is shown by the Hindu custom of anointing 
the bride and bridegroom with yellow turmeric, and by the yellow 
veil and boots of the Roman bride. These people, who thus made 
the family the national unit instead of the village of the south and 
the tribe of the north-west, were the Ural-Finns, whose god was the 
supporting house-pole. ‘They were the sons of the mother-bird who 
pairs with the father of her offspring. ‘The pairs, both of birds and 
men, begin their united life by making the nest their family home, 
' Mannhardt, Dei Baumcultur der Germanen und ihrer Nachbar Stdimme.—Elworthy 
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the hearth on which the house-mother priestess lights the family 
fire. It was her duty to offer a libation to it when each new year 
opened with the Joula festival at the winter solstice. In this worship 
of the house-fire at the winter solstice we trace the change made 
when the year of Orion began at the winter solstice instead of in 
November. 

It is in the Finn reverence for domestic chastity that we also find 
the origin of the sexless gods of the Pole-star and of the mother 
cloud and tree, and this belief in the sexless creator led to the 
sanctity ascribed to virginity. This appeared in the custom of un- 
sexing the priests of the fire-god Bel, the god of the Pole-star, in 
the vestal virgins of Roman ritual, the virgin priestesses of Tarais 
at Carthage, and in the rule common to Ephesus and Persia, which 
only allowed virgins to enter the temple of Artemis, and those of 
Anahita, the virgin mother of streams.’ 

This form of belief was entirely opposed to the strictly regulated 
but seemingly indiscriminate licence of the endogamous Celts of 
North West Europe among whom every man was married to every 
woman of his own tribe, and to the exogamous customs of the south 
which only permitted union between men and women of different 
tribes and villages, But this earlier ritual of licence was in the 
rites of the Assyrian and Phoenician goddess Mylitta intermingled 
and maintained side by side with the purer worship of the sexless 
gods. Her name is semitic and means, she who makes to bring 
forth.? She was originally the goddess of the mother-grove of the 
Indian village and it was as part of her worship that the women of 
Byblus united themselves, like the women at the village dances, to 
strangers during one day of the Adonis festival. The troops of 
consecrated dancing women attached to her temples were the 
descendants of the Indian village mothers, and that they came frora 
the south is further proved by the myth of the supreme mother 
goddess Semiramis. She was, as we have seen, the feminine form 
of the masculine Hu the bird, or Mar, the Roman Mar-mar, the 
Akkadian Mer-mer Lord of the Pig. One of her Phoenician names 
was Martha the mistress, and under this title she was in Assyria 
Martu the goddess of the south-west wind, and in India the Maruts, 
the wind goddesses who before they were the daughters of Rudra the 
red storm-god of the north were the winds of the south-west mon- 
son born of the Gond tree (marom) God Maroti. She was thus the 
wind of the south (Au) and the south-west (vdroc) said by Eudemus 
quoted by Damascius, to be the Pheenician creating god. It is 
owing tothis belief, that the mother of life dwells in the south, that - 
Euphratean Saboeans, the Persian Shias, and all Indian Mahom- 
medans place the door of their Mishna or Mosque to the south, 


' Mivers Die Phinizier, vol. I. chap. xvii. p. 621. 
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while the temples of the Buddhists of Thibet, who worship the 
rising sun, open from the east. 

The first father-god of the children of this southern mother was, 
as we have seen, the star Canopus, the Arabic Suhel, called in the 
Septuagint translation of Amos, v. 26, Rephan, the star of the god 
Chiun, the pillar-god.’ Suhel was in Arabian astronomy brother 
of the two dog-stars Sirius and Procyon, and the Arabian story of 
Suhel ends by telling how he married Orion and that she broke the 
necks of his two brother stars. That is to say when the southern 
sons of the tree were wedded to the northern sons of the Wild 
Hunter, who ate the blood of their sacrificial victims without pouring 
it on the ground, the ritual was introduced which sacrificed the dog 
sacred to the Parsis and the ass of Semites and Hittites by break- 
ing their necks. And this was the ancient ritual of the Semites and 
Egyptians,’ 

It was during the age of the worship of the fire-dog and the ass 
that the mother goddess of life, daughter of the Gond tree god, 
became the tree trunk containing the sap of life, the Kadru or tree 
of Ka and Drona the jar of Hindu ritual. This rude tree trunk was 
the image of the Tauric Artemis called Orthia, or the upright god- 
dess, and of Leto at Delos, mother of Apollo and Artemis." She 
was the mother-goddess of the Yellow race, who became the star 
ruler of heaven as the goddess of the seven stars of the great 
Bear, the seven days of the week which replaced the five day’s 
week of Orion. They were called in Akkadian Sugi, the creating 
(Su a southern form of Khu the bird), reed (gi) so that the con- 
stellation was the reed cradle of the nest of the bird. It was in 
it as one of its stars that Marichi the spark of fire, the Hindu father 
of the Kushite race, was placed when he was slain by Rima the 
ploughing god in the form of a deer (Orion), and the story tells how 
the deer sun of Orion’s year, of which the week was five days, was 
reborn as one of the seven reeds or antelopes of the new year with 
its week of seven days. These seven Rishyas or antelopes, who 
became in the Zendavesta the Hapto-iringas or seven bulls are said 
in the Brahmanas to have wedded the Pleiades the Krittakas or 
spinners, of which the chief star was Arundhati, wife of Vashishtha, 
one of the stars of the Great Bear, who, as we have seen above, 
was one of the forms of Vastosh-pati, son of Orion and the 
Pleiades, But these father-stars of the Kushika were first the 
stars of the Bear-mother, born, according to the Finn Magic 
Hymns, of five tufts of wool, the wool of the mother-ewe, cast 
by a maiden on the waves and nursed in a cradle on the pine-tree 
which gave her her claws and teeth. To this Bear-mother goddess 

1 Mivers Die Phinizier, vol. 1. chap. viii. pp. 289, 292. 
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of the yellow race all young girls at Athens between the ages of 
five and ten were dedicated and wore yellow clothes in her honour, 
She was the goddess of parturition, and a girdle, first placed round 
her statue, was worn by brides and also by wives during recovery 
from childbirth. She was the goddess of the deer-sun, to whom 
virgins were sacrificed, as is proved by the story of Iphigenia, for 
whom a hart was substituted. This custom of the virgin tribute and 
of the sacrifices of children was one that originated in the worship of 
the Bear-mother as the tree-mother, for the tree cannot become the 
parent of life born from its seed till the latter is buried in the 
ground. When the cradle-stars of the Bear-mother became the 
tather-stars of the antelope race wedded to the Pleiades, the custom 
of sacrificing daughters for the increase of offspring was changed 
into the Semite sacrifice of the eldest son, observed by the Akka- 
dians, Assyrians, Phoenicians, and Carthaginians. This was originally 
a custom of the Kushite race, the hundred sons of Gandhiri. This 
single mother of the springs became, in the story of Jantu in the 
Mahabhirata, his hundred wives, who all bore sons when the first 
son of the first wife was sacrificed and re-born as the child of his 
mother. These sacrifices of the eldest son used, up to the close of 
the last century, to be offered in India to the Mother Ganges, and it 
was part of the ritual of the sons of the rivers. They, like the sons 
of the Bear, were born from the reeds growing round the pools 
whence the rivers rose. These received the first particles of the 
divine seed, and hence they became the oracles in which the leaders 
of thought and knowledge dwelt during their months of gestation in 
South-Western Asia. It was in these reeds that the Hebrew Moses, 
the Assyrian Masu, son of the antelope (mas), the parent Assyrian 
king Sargon and Kavid, the Zend parent of the Kavi Kush, the 
Indian Kushika, were found. Their finder was, in the Zend legend 
of the birth of the Kushika Uzava, the goat-god of generation. 
These twin races, called Khati, or the joined races, by the Assyri- 
ans and Hindus and Hittites by the Jews, were the sons of the 
moon-goat, cow, or ox, and of the sun-sheep. They traced the 
origin of life to the sexless gods of time, who first began to curb the 
power of the wizards and witches who ruled the world during the 
age of Orion and the Pole-Star god. They were the self-reliant 
children of the north who thought that by their own wit and wisdom 
they could devise means for forcing the mysterious powers who 
brought disease, death, and storms into the world, to order events to 
their advantage and that of those who used their spells. The age in 
which they lived was one of great literary effort, entirely recorded in ~ 
the memories of those who handed on the learning of one generation 
to another, and it still survives in the Magic songs of the Finns and 
of the Akkadians and in the Atharvarcda of the Hindus. Also in 
the unwritten literature of wizards and witches, who perform in 
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Northern Europe, Scotland, Ireland, and Etruria the very same rites 
still used by the wizard races of Central India. It was as a means 
of supervising their doings that the worshippers of the sun-god Rahu 
introduced into India the long-haired and unshorn Ojhas, or wise 
(odh; ojh:) men, one of whom, as is still done in Chutia Nagpur, was 
put in charge of each Parha, or union, of about twelve villages. It 
was not their duty to extirpate witchcraft, but to see that it was 
used for good and not for evil ends. This age corresponds to that 
of Odin, the northern god of wisdom (odh), whose name is derived 
from the same root. ‘These worshippers of the god of wisdom, who 
traced the origin of life to the months of gestation ordained by the 
sexless parent-gods, changed the early belief in the resurrection of 
the conquering sun of the new year into that which made him come 
to life after the ten lunar months of gestation recorded in the story 
of the birth of Adonis. It was in accordance with this new doctrine 
that the Adonis festival was held, as Ezekiel (viii. 1) tells us, in the 
beginning of the sixth month of the Jewish year of the priests, 
beginning at the Vernal Equinox. This August festival took place 
ten lunar months after Orion’s union with the Pleiades began the 
year in November. It is one of eight similar festivals of the age of 
the twin gods, celebrating the marriage of the father and mother of 
the sun-god, and his birth ten lunar months after it. Four of these, 
in July, August, October and November, tell of the marriage of 
Orion with the mountain-mother of the sun. Of the others, that of 
January and February is the feast of the marriage of the god of 
light with the moon-mother. That of the winter solstice tells of the 
union of the Pole-god with the mother-earth, and the seventh of the 
wedding of the sun-bull and moon-cow at the Vernal Equinox. The 
eighth was the wedding of the sun-ass, or horse, with the moon-cow 
at the Autumnal Equinox. The four feasts of the year of Orion are 
based on its week of five days, the week originally used in Scandi- 
navia, and that by which the Shans of Burmah still regulate their 
market-days. It is from this week that the year of the 360 days’ 
circular journey of the equinoctial and solstitial sun is calculated. It 
is divided into seventy-two weeks, the number of the threads of the 
six strands, or seasons, of the Zend sacred girdle, symbolising the 
year. Each strand was made of twelve very fine white woollen 
threads, showing that it was the year-girdle of the sheep-race. In 
the first of the four festivals of this five-days’ week the god born in 
August and then married to the mountain-mother was conceived in 
October and November. The month of September—October is in the 
Hindu calendar that sacred to the Ashvins, or twin horses (ashva), 
and it was on the 13th of October that the festival of the Equiria, or 
horse sacrifice, was held at Rome, and the sun-horse of the past year 
slain to make way for his successor. It is in this month that the 
festival of the Durga-puja of the mountain (durga) goddess Su-bhadra, 
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twin sister of Krishna, the antelope-god Orion, is held in Bengal, 
and she is in the Brahmanas said to be the bride of the sun-horse. 
On the 2nd of July she and her husband and brother Krishna, or 
Raima, make their chariot (rath) wedding procession of the Rathjatra, 
when the star-god and his bride set forth on their year’s course, 
drawn by the horses of the sun. 

This was the festival held, as Bérdsus tells us, in Babylon on the 16th 
Loos, the 9th of July, to celebrate the union of the hunter-star Orion, 
the hunter Nimrod, or Ninus the Akkadian Nin (meaning both lord 
and lady), with the mother-mountain goddess of the springs, Semira- 
mis, or Semi. It was called the festival of the Sika, meaning the 
“wet” people, the Scythian sons of the rain-god. In India it was 
the Sika medha, the sacrifice (medha) of this god, called Sek by the 
Gonds, Sakko in Pali, and Sakra in the Briahmanas and Rigveda. It 
was in India transferred to the Autumnal Equinox, when the barley- 
growing immigrants from Syria ascribed the death of the old year, 
not to the hot winds of the Persian Gulf and North India ending 
with the summer solstice, but to the Harrur, or hot wind of Syria, 
which ends with the Autumnal Equinox, the season at which the 
Jewish Feast of Tabernacles, the successor of this July feast, was 
held. During the five days it lasted the Babylonians lived in booths 
made of tree-branches erected on the hills sacred to Semiramis, the 
mountain-goddess, and in level countries where there were no hills 
artificial mounds were consecrated to her, like that at Avebury in 
Jngland, Semiramis on her marriage insisted on ruling for five 
days. On the second day she imprisoned her husband under ground, 
and thus made him the god of the underground channels bearing 
water tc the springs and rivers of the world. 

The sun-god born of this union was the Gond and Syrian plougb- 
god of April-May, the month of the Italian Palilia, the festival of 
the corn-god and of the Mounychia of Artemis at Athens, the moon- 
goddess of the ploughing race. 

The August festivals are those of the Niag-paiichami of the five 
(paiich) snake mothers of India, held in the beginning of the month, 
and that of the sun or star-god Krishna, the antelope, born on the 
23rd of August. He was conceived in November-December, and his 
son by the mountain mother Radha, the giver (dha) of the sun Ri 
was the sun-god of the pole round which the dances of May-June 
were held. 

The fifth festival of January-February, beginning the year of the 
witches and wizards, is that of the Indian month Magh, sacred to 
the witch-mother Maga. It celebrates the conception of the year- 
god born in November as Orion, whose father was the god of the 
air, and his mother the moon-bird. They were the Greek Zeus and 
Here married in this month, called Gamelion, or the marriage 
(yapoc) month in Athens, and it was then the lesser Eleusinia were 
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held. It is the month of our St. Valentine’s Day, when the birds, 
whose example was imitated by the human family, pair. The Migh 
festival is the chief orgiastic feast of the yellow Malay-Dravidians of 
India, the Males and Mundas of Bengal, and it is in it that they 
begin their year. The last two orgiastic festivals of the twin races 
are those of the winter solstice and the vernal equinox. The first, 
which tells of the birth of the new sun conceived at the vernal equi- 
nox, is the feast of the divine smith, the northern dwarf Wieland, the 
Egyptian dwarf-god Ptah, the opener (patah), the bearer of the 
hammer (pat-tish). He who began his career as a time-measurer 
as the dwarf-god of Day, was the Kabir, that is the wise (kabir) god 
of the Kabiri of the Grecian Archipelago and Phcenicia, and of the’ 
unitarian Kabir-puntis of India, the sect to which almost all Kurmis 
and Koiris, the chief agricultural castes of North India, belong. 
Kabir became the Kavi, or wise father of the Ural-Altaic Finns, whose 
thunder god was Kave Ukko, and of the Zend Kavi Kush, the Hindu 
Kushika, 1t was he who, as the new-born sun lit, at the winter 
solstice, the year’s fire, on the anvil of the earth, the Greek Akmon, 
meaning in Phoenician the wise, the household fire lit by the Finn 
mother, its priestess. It was on the lighting of, this fire that the 
winter new year's festival, the Pongol of the Madras Dravidians, the 
Sohrai of the Bengal Santals, aud the Saturnalia of Rome began. It 
was the wedding festival of the Pole-god and the mother earth when 
their family house fire was lit. 

It was to the mother of the Pole-god of light who conceived him 
at the vernal equinox that the spring festival of this date was dedi- 
cated. She was the goddess, called Anna Perenna at Rome, and 
Anna at Carthage, brought to Italy through Africa by the Phoeni- 
cians, and she was the unwedded sister of Dido, the sun-goddess. 
She was the Anath, or village goddess of Palestine, called Anah, the 
Hivite mother of the wife of Esau, the goat-god (Gen. xxxvi. 1), and 
the god or goddess called Anu by the Akkadians and Hindus, Her 
Roman festival was held on the Ides of March, and Ovid’s vivid 
description of it shows how licentious its rites were : 

“ Tdibus est Anne festum generale Perenne 
Haud procul a ripis advena Tibre tui. 
Plebs venit et virides passim disjecta per herbas 
Potat et occumbit cum pare quisque sua, 
Sub Jove pars durat, pauci tentoria ponunt 
Sunt quibus e ramis frondea facta casa est 
Pars ibi pro rigidis calamos statuere columnis 
Desuper extentas deposuere togas 
Sole tamen vino que calent ; annosque precantur 
Quot sumant cyathos ad numerumque bibunt. 
Illic et cantant quod didicere theatris 
Et ducunt posito duras cratere choreas, 
Nunc mihi cur cantant super est obscena puelle 


Dicere, nam coéunt certaque proba canunt.” 
Ov., Fast. ITI. 389 fF. 
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This is the Huli festival of the Hindu successors of the earlier 
Malay Dravidians. It is held on the full-moon of Phalgun (February- 
March), the month of the young bull-sun Marduk, the calf-sun of the 
Babylonians, the golden calves of Bethel and Dan. The red powder 
thrown by the Hindu women on the men marks it as a festival of 
the red men. ‘They, like the Indian Kohatrya or warriors born of 
the yellow deer sun, are also sons of their bull ancestor Gautuma, 
the bull- (gud) god, and of Rohini, the red cow, and their year’s 
festival celebrated the union of the yellow traders of the north-east 
with the red warriors of the north-west. The festival is held every- 
where throughout Northern India, and in the Jat villages of the holy 
land of Mathura, sacred to the god who makes fire by friction 
(math). Mock fights then take place between the men of one 
village bearing yellow flags, as sons of the yellow race preceding the 
red men, and the women of one adjoining it. The men are armed 
with leather shields and the stag’s horns of the northern god Frey, 
and the women defend themselves with bamboo staves. They thus 
depict the ancient combats for wives when the men of the north 
married captive women of Central India, the land of the hill- 
bamboo. 

This was the feast of the Dionysia of Athens, and the Lupercalia 
of the wolf-god at Rome, the wolf-mother of light (AvKoc, AdKN 
Lat., lux), whose children were Apollo, the wolf-god, and Artemis, 
the bear-mother. This feast survives in the Carnival of Europe, 
where the Mardi Gras, the fat ox, is led through the streets of Paris, 
and the ten lunar months of gestation they began are still named in 
our year ending with December, the tenth month. 

When the worship of the equinoctial sun-god arose in Asia Minor 
a fourth season was added to the three of Orion’s year, and the pole 
sacred to the Pole-star god became, by the addition of the transverse 
central bar denoting the equinoxes, St. George’s Cross. This symbol 
was first venerated as that of the mother-bird with outstretched 
wings. She was the Egyptian vulture-goddess Ma’ab, the star 
Vega, who maintained the unvarying sequence of natural phenomena, 
and who thus closed the rule of chance and the age of the un- 
questioned power of the wizards. It is since then that the sign of 
the cross, the most ancient Chinese ideagram of the earth, and that 
dividing the Templum, or divining board of the Roman augurs, 
priests of the bird, became a sovereign remedy against magical 
malevolence. 

The bull father-god, conceived at the spring festival and born at 
the winter solstice, was he who died at the autumnal equinox, when 
the new sun-god, the sun-horse, or ass, was married to the moon-cow, 
and they were the parents of the sun of the summer solstice. This year, 
which began with the festival of Adonis at Antioch, was that of the 
Syrians, Jews, Euphratean Saboeans, Macedonians, and of the people of 
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Asia Minor and the Greek Peloponesus. It was the year of the wild 
moon-cow, the Jewish Leah, the Hittite Le, and the sun-ass of the 
Hittites, the sun-bull Gautuma and the wild cow Gauri, mother of 
the Indian Gonds and of the Gaurians of Telloh, on the Euphrates. 
Also the year of Isis, cow-mother of the Egyptian calf Apis. It 
was that which began the rule of the ploughing race, sons of Danu, 
the Finn-Akkadian Judge, father of the Zend sons of Danu, the 
Hindu Danava, the Greek Danaoi, the Hebrew sons of Dan. Their 
year was that of the scorpion, who, at the bidding of Artemis, slew 
Orion ; the scorpion on the banner of Dan, who defended the north 
side of the Jewish camp. It began with the setting of the waning 
sun of the autumnal equinox, and was thus a year of those races who, - 
like the Greeks, Egyptians, and Druids, place their father-gods in the 
west. It was consecrated to the star Antares and Scorpionis, called 
by the Akkadians Miisu-sar, the antelope (mas) king (sar), the lord 
of seed of the month Tishri,’ the first month of the Jewish year. 
The seven scorpions of the seven days of this year’s week called 
Tefne, Bene, Mastet, Mastetef, Petet, Thetet, and Matet, showed Isis 
the way to the papyrus marsh of the mother-reeds, near the crocodile 
city of Pisui, where her son Horus was to be born’ as the bull sun- 
god. The crocodile-god of Pisui was Maga-Sebek, meaning the 
uniter (sbk), the circum-polar constellation Draco, the Sanskrit 
Simsumiira, the alligator. He was, in Hindu mythological history, 
Vyiisa, meaning also the uniter, son of the fish-mother Satya-vati, 
the Hindu form of Derketo and of Parashara, the overhanging cloud 
(Shar). He united the sons of the mother-bird, the yellow race, and 
the antelope, the red race, by becoming the father of Dhritarishtra 
and Pandu, who, as we have seen, were the Pole-star and the 
antelope sun-god of the corn-growing races. ‘There is also another 
story, which makes Chandra Gautuma, the moon-bull, the uniter of 
the two races. 

This Phcenician festival of the year of the autumnal equinox, ruled 
by}the young plough-god Adonis, shows in its ritual a real advance 
over the orgiastic revels from which it was derived, for, except for 
the wild orgies of one day, in which the women of the city and the 
strangers visiting it took part, it was throughout a series of solemn 
services. During the seven days’ mourning for the dead sun, the 
unsexed and shorn priests of the fire-god played the gingras, or flute, 
sacred to the Akkadian Gingiri, meaning the creator. It was the 
symbol of the god of music, who created life by the breath of his 
mouth, the Manda, or Word of God, of the Mandanite Sabzans, 
whose supreme god was the Pole-star. It was originally played on 
a minor key of five tones, the gamut inspired by the breath of the 


* M. Brown, junr., F.S.A., Tablet of the Thirty Stars, Proceedings of the Society 
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wind-god, the southern parent-god of the year of Orion, with its 
week of five days. This gamut of Pan, the goat-god, became the 
scale of seven tones when Hermes, the pillar (coua), the discovering 
(gouaroc) gnomon stone, placed the seven strings of the lyre stretched 
on the shell of the tortoise, the totem of the Kushite sons of Gan- 
dbiri, the mother-bird in the constellation of the Vulture, ruled by 
Vega, the Pole-star of that age, and which has since then been called 
Lyra. It was Hermes, the dog of the gods, the Vedic Sarameya, 
son of Sarami, the star Sirius, who slew Argus Argo, the Polar 
constellation of the south. His lethal weapon was the Harpe, or 
crescent moon, which he made, as Hera, the mistress, the watcher 
of Io, the dark night, in place of Argus, thus substituting the worship 
of the moon for that of the Pole-star. The whole story is one telling 
of the age when Sirius, the star of the autumnal dog-days, became 
ruler of the year instead of Orion and Argo. Sirius, called Isis-Satit 
in Egypt, was the star which rose when the Egyptian cycle of 1460 
years began, and it was that called Tishtrya by the Zends, Tishya 
in the Rigveda. It ruled the solar year of the circling sun, with 
its month of thirty (tish) days, and it was the star which, when it 
became the sun-horse instead of Orion’s dog, helped the three-legged 
ass-sun of the year of three seasons to control tke tides. It is as 
the sun-horse that he appears in pictorial astronomy dating back to 
the days when the Babylonians gave names and forms to the con- 
stellations into which they divided the stars. 

The seven creating days of mourning which began the Adonis 
festival, were ended by the search for the sun-god raised from death 
by the music of the flute. He was found in the gardens of Adonis, 
the wooden boxes, or creating jars of the worshippers of the tree- 
trunks, which held the sap, or seed of life. We can trace the 
growth of this mythic attempt to unravel the tangled threads of 
nature’s mysteries in the variant stories telling of the search for the 
lost god of the year. In its earliest form it tells how Démétér, the 
spring mother of corn, sought for her daughter Persephone, the 
winter goddess killer (phone) of fire (per), and found her in a field 
of spring flowers. The story of the search for the newly awakened 
spring is repeated in that which tells how Kadmus, the eastern 
(kedem) sun-god, sought in Samothriice for his lost wife Harmonia, 
mother of music. She was the goddess of the snake-like flute, a 
reproduction of the Achzean snake-mother goddess, the Chaldaic and 
Syriac Khurman urd Kharman, whence Harmonia is derived. It 
was this which was lost and found in the Adonis festival as the 
symbol of the male god formed of fig-wood, sacred to the new sun- ° 
god Baal, who was to replace Bel, the fire-god. This image is 
worshipped once every seven years, as that of their supreme god 
Sek Nig, by the Raj Gonds, the ruling sons of the Tortoise and of 
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the sun-god Ra. Seven cocoa-nuts, seven pieces of betel-nut, milk, 
and flowers, but no animal victims, are offered to him. 

The ain in the Hebrew name of Baal, his Phoenician representa- 
tive, is, in words derived from northern roots, a letter replacing a 
guttural. Hence Bah-al is Bag-il, or el, the Slavonic god Bag, or 
Bug, our Bogie, meaning the distributor. Hence he is the dis- 
tributing Il, or El, of the three (ilu) seasons, the Phrygian Zeis 
Bagaios, the Sanskrit Bhaga, the god of the tree of edible fruit, the 
Pheenician and Carthaginian Baal Khamman, of the Ashéra or Him- 
munim, the tree-trunk images of the mother-goddess. 

These became the wooden Linga, made of the edible fig-tree, 
which grows most readily from cuttings, and thus it is shown to be 
an outcome of the discovery by the yellow gardening race of this 
method of plant propagation. It was from tree-cuttings that the 
flute or pan-pipe was first made, and this tree, whence it was taken, 
was probably the sycamore, the northern form of the Syrian fig, 
which still supplies whistles to our boys. 

The parent myth of the tree-cutting, whence the new year-god was 
to be born, appears in the summer revels of the Czechs, whose 
mother-goddess is Leto, the wolf-goddess. Her image is a straw 
doll, the corn-baby of the corn-growing races, clothed in a shirt, and 
she has in one hand a broom, and in the other a scythe. She is 
taken to the next village and thrown away. But before her death, 
as the goddess of the dying year, her shirt is taken off and placed 
as the white garments on which the summer sun of the next year 
is to show himself on a young tree, sought for like the body of 
the dead Adonis in the forest and planted in the middle of the 
village,’ 

The Kurrum festival of the Ooraons and Hindus of Chutia 
Nagpur, which, like the Adonis feasts of Ezekiel, takes place in 
August, reproduces the Phoenician ritual in a form intermediate 
between it and the Czech rites. In all the three rituals, the search 
for the father-tree is a prominent feature, and in the Ooraon festival 
it is preceded by a universal fast. On the evening of the fast day, 
the boys and girls of each village go to find it in the forest, as the 
Phcenician women went to the woods near their cities. They cut a 
branch of the kurrum tree (Nauclea parvifolia), one of the nut 
genus nearly related to the Nauclea Cadamba, the Hindu almond- 
tree; and the Phoenician almond-tree, was, as we have seen, one of 
the parents of Adonis. The kurrum branch is planted in the middle 
of the Akra or dancing ground, and a sacrifice offered to it by the 
village Pahn or priest. Then the boys and girls, wearing bracelets 
and necklaces of plaited straw, used to make the Czech doll dance 
round it. At dawn of the next day, the daughters of the village 
headman bring into the Akra baskets of young barley plants. 

1 Mannhardt, Wald und Feld Kulture, vol. I. chap. iii. pp. 155, 156. 
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These they have raised from seed sown in a moist sandy soil, like 
that of the parent rivers, mixed with turmeric, sacred to the yellow 
race. They are first offered to the kurma-tree, and then divided 
among the company, who place the shoots in their hair. 

This sacred barley when parched and ground makes the Suttoo 
meal, the food of the peasants of North-Western India, and it is 
parched barley which is offered at the Sikamedha or autumn festival 
to the dead, to the Pituro Barishadah, or fathers seated on the tufts 
(barhis) of sacred Kusha grass. This is now held in the month 
Bhadrapada, the blessed (bhadra) foot of the Aja Ekapad, the 
one (ek) footed goat, the goat-fish Capricornus, and it ends with the 
autumnal equinox; and this Indian feast of the dead is thus the 
exact equivalent of the Athenian Nekusia held on the corresponding 
month, Beedromion, of the course (dromos) of the ox. These sons 
of the goat and the Pole-god, like their northern ancestors, who 
became the Picts of Europe, whose warlike provender was parched 
barley, still paint their caste totems on their foreheads; and in 
Northern India they begin their annual festival of firstfruits by 
eating barley, mixed with milk and sugar. This is tasted seven 
times by each member of the family. 

In Pheenicia, Adonis appears in two forms—first, as the seed 
father of the barley, wheat, lettuce, and fennel, grown like the 
Ooraon barley in the gardens of Adonis, the boxes placed at the 
doors of every house. This was, we have seen, the seed-parent of 
the races who offered human sacrifices. Secondly, as the tree- 
cutting, which was in Phoenicia borne to the temple, as the sacred 
Phallus, in a cart drawn by the moon-oxen. This is thus shown to 
be the symbol of the father of the sons of the fig-tree, whence it was 
made, the people whose offerings, like those made to the Ind‘an 
Indra and the Greek Apollo, were barley cakes, milk and curds. 

In reviewing the history of the reckoning of time by the ten lunar 
marks of gestation as set forth in the eight annual festivals I have 
described, we see that the sons of the twin gods, the Hittite yellow 
races, looked on time, not as a continually recurring and identical 
circle of months, but rather as record of a recurrence of varying 
terms representing the times of conception, rule, death and re-birth 
of the sun-god, led at first by the star Orion, and afterwards ruling 
the year as the chosen messenger of his father, the Pole god. Thus 
in the four last festivals representing the course of the sun-god round 
the heaven in the bull-chariot, the time cycle begins with the birth 
of the vernal equinox of the young sun conceived at the summer 
solstice, the beginning of the dog-days, ruled by Sirius. He at the — 
winter solstice completed his ten months’ reign, and made way for 
his successor, conceived at the vernal equinox ; and the god conceived 
at the winter solstice became the new year god of the barley-growing 
races of Syria, born at the autumnal equinox. But this system of 
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progressive time measurement, depending on the movements of the 
equinoctial and solstitial sun, was thrown into confusion when the 
northern sons of the sun-horse and ass succeeded the sons of the 
moon-cow, and the humanised mother goddess, the virgin-tree. For 
they increased their months of gestation to eleven, beginning in the 
month of Ashva-Yujau, sacred to the Ashvins, or twin stars, Gemini 
(September-October), which succeeded the Hindu month Bhadrapada, 
ending with the autumnal equinox. It was to remedy this confusion 
and to make the sun-god again the ruler of the year that the year of 
twelve months was invented. We can read the history of the change 
in the Hindu ritual of the eleven gods of generation which has come 
down from the Ashvins, or twin gods, who first instituted the Soma’ 
sacrifice, which tells how the ring of the year was changed from one 
of ten to one of twelve months. This was the final year ring of the 
sons of the rivers and the barley who had become sons of the sun- 
horse, and who were united by the bond of new birth acquired by 
baptism in the river water, and by partaking of the cup of brother- 
hood, the Soma cup of running water mixed with barley and kusha 
grass. The eleven months of gestation preceding the twelve were 
those of the sun-horse who had succeeded the sun-bull, born in ten 
months as the ruler of the year; and it is on the 11th of Khartik, 
the eleventh month of the Hindu year, that the. festival called 
Dithwan takes place. It is the day of the Deothan, the setting up 
(than) of the image of the new-born god, when the firstfruits of the 
sugar-cane (iksha), the parent plant of the Ikshvaku, sons of the 
sun-horse, are cut and offered to the god of the Salagram, or holy 
gnomon-stone, showing the daily and yearly course of the sun-horse. 
These months are the eleven horses of the gods of the Hida, the 
eleven-fold offspring of Tiamut, the Akkadian mother-goddess of the 
abyss whence the rivers rise, and the eleven stars of Joseph’s dream. 
These appear in vignette 1x. of the Egyptian Papyrus of Ani at the 
British Museum as the seven stars of the Great Bear, the Zend 
Hapto-iringas, or the seven bulls, and the four stars of Pegasus, the 
sun-horse. It is to these eleven parent gods that eleven animal 
victims are offered in the Hindu Soma sacrifice, and it is at the 
kindling of the fire for this offering that the eleven Samidheni verses, 
followed by the eleven verses of the Apri sacrificial hymns of the 
Rigveda are recited. These gods, thrice invoked as gods of the 
earth, the vault of heaven, and the life-giving water, became the 
thirty-three gods of time, called in the Zendavesta the thirty-three 
lords of ritual order, the thirty-three gods of creation in the Rigveda 
and Brihmanas, the thirty-three judges sitting in the hall of Ma’at 
in vignette XxxI, of the Papyrus of Ani. They are the twenty-eight 
days of the lunar month and the five seasons of the Hindu year of 
the age of the Ashvins. To these eleven year gods of the Ashvins, 
whose car was drawn by asses (Rigveda, i. 34—39) the sons of the 
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sun-horse Heeuir, who was brought from the north to Asia Minor 
in exchange for Njord, the Pole-star god, added a twelfth month to 
make the year correspond with the twelve hours of the Babylonian 
day. It was dedicated to the rising sun of the East, the Hindu 
Ashadha of the month June—July, the Assyrian supreme god Assar, 
which ushered in the day of the summer solstice when the sun-god 
of the north finally defeated the gods of frost and winter darkness. 
This was the year of 360 days consecrated to Sirius, who, as we 
have seen, became the white sun-horse, instead of the dog of 
Orion. It appears, from the twelve days’ sleep of the sun-god 
before the winter solstice, to have succeeded a lunar year of twelve 
months of twenty-nine days each, which was twelve days shorter 
than the solar year. This last became the official year of the northern 
Zends, successors of the sons of the moon cow, who began their year 
with the autumnal equinox. They, as we have seen, retained the 
week of Orion, and divided the thirty days of the Zend month into 
six weeks of five days each. These are six (as) sars of the Akkado- 
Assyrian god As-sar, the six creating apes of the Egyptians and the 
six days of creation of the Babylonian cosmogony of the first of 
Genesis. Two of these five-day weeks made up the three decades of 
the month of the Athenian and Egyptian year. 

The year of the perfect circle of 360 days thus created was that in 
which the sun-god went round the eight divisions of the earth, 
depicted in the earliest Hindu national map as the eight-rayed star. 
This, the Akkadian Esh-shu, was tie sign of god and seed in the 
syllabic writing of the earliest Akkadians and Chinese. It was the 
Hindu Astika, the eighth (asti) son of Vishvimitra, the sun and moon 
god, whose priest Galava, the pure Soma, the rain from heaven, is 
the reputed father of the Hindu Baidyas, or physicians, the direct 
descendants of the Barber-Surgeons. In Phcenicia, and among the 
Kabiri of the Grecian Archipelago, it was Eshmun, also meaning the 
eighth, the whole formed of the seven stars of the Great Bear and 
the sun-god, the ancestor of the eight days of the Roman week and 
of the Egyptian and Akkadian eight gods of creation, headed by the 
Nun, the fish-god who succeeded the six creating apes. His star 
was formed by placing the St. Andrew’s Cross, marking the north- 
east, north-west, south-east, and south-west, the rising and setting 
points of the sun at the summer and winter solstices, over the St. 
George’s Cross of the equinoctial year. The St. Andrew’s Cross is 
the cross of the sun-horse, drawn on the Hindu Soma-altar by the 
High Priest, called Adhvaryu, and in the cross of Horus, the five- 
rayed Egyptian star. It also appears in the temple of the sun. 
horse at Stonehenge. There the rising of the sun of the summer 
solstice at the north-east is heralded by the shadow cast by the great 
gnomon-stone, called The Friar’s Heel, and the transverse line made 
by the shadow and the sun’s rays, darting to the south-west, the 
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setting point of the sun of the winter solstice, is marked by the line 
passing through the slaughter-stone to the altar of the sun-horse, 
within the circle of thirty stones, the thirty days of the month. 
Behind this altar are two semicircles of stones, the two crescent 
moons, the shoes of the white horse of the sun, made by Weyland, 
or Wieland, the smith, the white horse, the British goddess Epona, 
whose image is still drawn on so many hillsides in South-West Eng- 
land, 

It was as part of the ritual of this god that his ruling priests, the 
Barber-Surgeons, introduced the new tonsure of the circling sun, 
which replaced the offering of the front hair to the parent rivers ; 
that made by the Abantes, and by all young Athenians, wher 
admitted at the age of eighteen to their Phratria, when they were 
declared to be entitled to their kleros, or share of village land. In 
this new tonsure the hair was cut sunwise round the central lock 
sacred to the Pole-star god, and it is shown to be a rite of the early 
Bronze Age, and of the rule of the sons of the fig tree by two 
razors, one of copper and one of Udumbara wood (Ficus Glomerate), 
used by the Hindoo barbers of the yellow Vaishya or trading caste 
dwellers in the villages (vish), who first set up household fires in 
India. This tonsure leaving the central lock was a modification of 
that of the Bhil sons of the bow (billa), the rainbow sign of the 
thunder god who ruled before the god of the Pole-star. They, fol- 
lowing the custom of many savage tribes who shave the heads of 
those who have touched or are related to the dead, shave all the 
hair of their children when they are from three to five years old. 

It was at the institution of the Soma sacrifice of the sacramental 
barley-cup of brotherhood, drunk by the Hindus and Zends and by 
the Greeks at the Eleusinian mysteries, that the tonsure leaving the 
pigtail became part of the ritual of the Kushika rulers of India. 
The head of each sacrificer was washed in warm water in which rice, 
barley, sesame (oil-seeds), and beans were steeped. They were the 
parent seeds of the sons of rice and barley and of the intermediate 
growers of oil seeds and millets. After washing the head the barber 
placed stalks of Kusha grass among the hair and cut it and the 
Kusha grass together, showing that it was an offering of the first- 
fruits of the tribal meadows and of the head, the source of wisdom, 
the head of Zeus, whence Pallas Athene the goddess of the oil tree 
was born. The hair cut as an offering from the heads of the 
children of Indian Mahommedans is dedicated to Khwaja Khizr, 
Khizr being the Indian form of Khudr, the Greek vdwp water, used 
in Syria as one of the names of St. George. The tonsure leaving the 
top-knot is one common to all the yellow races who wear the pig- 
tail, the ancient Hittites, the Indian Mundas, the Chinese and the 
North American Indians, and it was, as Herodotus, III., 8, tells us, 
practised by the Arabian Saboeans in honour of their gods, Orotal 
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and Alilat. The first is the god of the sign of sex called Aurat in 
Arabic; he was also called Hobal, meaning stripped, bare of 
leaves, and he was, according to Pococke, a red stone god at Mecca 
who had seven arrows in his hand and in his temple there were 360 
statues, representing the 360 days of the year. Alilat is the Baby- 
lonian Allat goddess of the lower world of the south called “ The 
Unwearied One,” the Akkadian Nin-ki-gal meaning the Great Lady 
of the Earth. The two signs forming her ideogram tell us that she 
is the goddess of the Nine Assars or Sars, the mother snake that is, 
that she is the south pole goddess standing in the centre as the house 
pole of the heavenly pavilion of the god of the eight-rayed star, the 
goddess who was orginally the South Pole starCanopus. When tig 
worship of the Pole-star, the god of the darkness, was superseded 
by that of the sun as the son or messenger of the Supreme God of 
Light, the whole head was shaved without leaving any top-knot. 
This was the tonsure of the Jain and Buddhist priests, and it is from 
it that the modern ecclesiastical tonsure is derived. 

It was during this age that the barber fraternity were the high 
priests of the Supreme God whom they called Eshmun, and Apollo 
the healer (paian) in Cyprus and Greece. He succeeded Aryaman, 
the bull star Capella of Babylon and the Ashvins or twins, called 
the physicians of the gods. It was they who made Cheiron the 
Centaur, the god of the healing hand (cheir), teacher of Ausculapius, 
the divine physician, and of Jason, whose name, Ias, means, like that of 
Paian, the healer. It was he who ruled Northern Greece when the 
Centaur, the sun-horse, was the Goader (kent) of the turning bull 
the constellation Taurus, which as Push, the bull, rules the month 
beginning the Hindu official year at the winter solstice. 

It was then that the barbers shaved and baptized all children, 
shaved the heads of the dead, and arranged all marriages. It 
is they who in India tie the marriage bond of Kusha grass of 
the tribes who had abandoned their original totems to become sons 
of the Kusha grass, and they still at all weddings repeat the Gaur- 
bachara, telling of the respective duties of the married pair as told 
in the history of Shiva, the shepherd god and his wife Parvati, the 
mountain mother of the sons of the wild cow mother, Gauri.’ 


J. EF. Hewitt. 


! The sequel to this essay will be found in that on the ‘‘ History of the Physicians 
and the Sun-god as the Great Physician,” published in the WESTMINSTER REVIEW 
of April 1896. 





IVAN TURGENEV. 


In his essay on Anna Karenina, almost the last he ever wrote, 
Matthew Arnold declared that the supremacy in fiction which once 
wlonged to France had passed over to Russia. The apostle of 

sweetness and light ” was probably attracted by Tolstoi, like many 
of his commonplace countrymen, on account of his pious enthusiasm 
and dreams of a new heaven and a new earth to be obtained by 
social effort on neo-Christian lines. A nation that is fall of moral 
purpose like our own is always disposed to honour such literature as 
strives to be the parent of deeds, and seems to scorn more delicate 
and perfect works of art as though they were barren and unprofit- 
able. As an artist Turgenev ranks far higher than Tolstoi, and 
yields to no modern master of classic or romantic prose. Although 
his earliest work, Memoirs of a Russian Sportsman, impressed the 
unhappy Czar Alexander II., and hurried on the emancipation of the 
serfs, he is never sectarian or didactic, but rather many-sided and 
impartial, like Shakespeare himself. It is to be hoped that the 
recent appearance of an English version of his works will enable 
more readers to enjoy him. 

The city of Orel, in the heart of Great Russia, first gave him to 
the world not long after the fall of the great Napoleon, when all 
Europe was looking towards England, and reading Byron and Scott. 
His father was a nobleman, an officer, and a landlord; his mother, 
somewhat domineering and cruel towards her dependents. She 
regarded a literary career as unworthy of her promising boy, but had 
him carefully taught French and German by tutors. When he had 
completed his studies in Moscow and St. Petersburg he entered the 
colder and more rationalistic atmosphere of Berlin to become a child 
of Europe in thought and expression without renouncing his old 
Russian nature. In later life he travelled a good deal in France 
and England, and seldom visited his home. For this reason his 
genius must rather be compared to the city that the great Peter 
reared beside the silvery Neva than to the old-world, half-Asiatic 
Moscow. 

Fathers and Sons, which appeared in 1862, is generally regarded 
as his greatest and most important work. It portrays the conflict 
of ideals between two generations just after the Crimean War, when 
Western views of life were beginning to permeate hopeful Russian 
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students. In spite of its dispassionate tone, as of a man who was 
neither for nor against his creations, many sensitive and zealous 
natures, believing in the past or looking forward to the future, saw 
their portraits in a mirror, and felt aggrieved. There the famous 
word “nihilist” is used for the first time to describe the youthful 
Basaroff, who rejects all current civil and religious formule, and 
dreams that the advance of material knowledge will one day deal a 
death-blow to the errors and miseries of the past. His mother is an 
old-fashioned Russian woman of a type gradually decaying, whether 
for good or evil, who possesses a warm heart, and cherishes a 
thousand delightful superstitions; his father a less interesting 
country doctor, who grudges no sacrifice for the sake of his son’s 
advancement. 

At the home of a college friend of a better social position, but 
weaker in will and intellect than himself, he comes across an amiable 
but somewhat stupidly conservative uncle who hates science and 
ideas. The duel that takes place would not seem necessary according 
to English notions, but is a part of chivalrous Slavonic etiquette. 
Basaroff is unexpectedly victorious, but dies from the effect of blood- 
poisoning contracted in the course of his labours as he tended sick 
peasants. In his last illness he is nursed by a peculiar woman who 
would not return his affections, and looks forward to the vague land 
without fear or hope. 

Six years later a different side of his temperament found expression 
in Smoke. The scene is laid chiefly in Baden, where he was in the 
habit of resorting every autumn to be near Madame Viardot, for 
whom he constantly cherished a romantic but pure affection up to the 
day of his death. Few more unforgettable passages exist in any 
literature than that where the train carries the disillusioned hero off, 
and life, particularly Russian life, seems nothing to him but smoke 
and steam. Paul Bourget has compared this work to Flaubert’s 
Madame Bovary, for absolute bitterness of analysis. But the fact 
that the great Russian possessed so much human tenderness makes 
his form of Welt-Schmerz (arising from a strange sense of the vanity 
of human effort) less ugly and paralysing than the nihilism of the 
hard-headed Norman. Like Thackeray (whose nature was no less 
sensitive and gentle), he has been somewhat unfairly termed a cynic 
—a word that should be reserved for scoffers of the savage family of 
Swift, who seem to make war on human nature itself and disbelieve 
in virtue. If Renan was not guilty of fanciful extravagance when 
he wrote, ‘‘ Je persiste 4 croire que l’Amour est un mystére étrange 
et le plus evident de nos attaches avec |’Univers,” no one who 
believed so devoutly as Turgenev in that sacred flame can be properly 
accused of cynicism. After all, the strange sadness of Smoke is more 
purifying than painful whatever feeling the reader may be disposed 
to harbour towards the enigmatical Ivina. ; 
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The great mathematician Arthur Cayley, who had lived in Russia 
as a boy, called the House of Gentlefolk his favourite among all 
novels. It portrays Russian life in high and refined circles, and is 
perhaps the most perfect work of art—just as Jphgenie is more 
perfect although less great than Faust—ever penned by the writer. 
The last scene of all, where Lisa is seen by her former lover at a 
distance, absorbed in cloistral prayer, possesses an imperishable pathos. 
Artists who have grown up under Orthodox or Catholic surround- 
ings possess this advantage over their Protestant rivals in the shape 
of an admirable last resort for feminine creations when they get too 
spiritual and tiresome. What a thousand pities it seems that the 
same ‘‘ finishing touch” could not have been put at a reasonably: 
early period on the connection of Dorothea or Gwendolen with a 
couple of over elaborate English works of fiction! A shorter piece, 
entitled Visions, may be ranked by the side of the Confessions of an 
Opium-eater as a brilliant specimen of so-called dream-literature. 
But it is free from the poison of drugs, and the work of a healthy 
mind. Furthermore, Turgenev’s phantasies are a reminiscence of 
what he had actually seen and knew, while De Quincey’s are the 
coloured reflex of a somewhat priggish book-knowledge. 

One night as he lay sleepless on his bed in his old Russian home 
he beheld a white womanly form wrapped in mist that bade him 
follow her by the light of the moon to an old oak in the forest 
which had once been struck by lightning. Her hair and eyes were 
dark, the expression of her face neither sad nor joyful, a gold ring 
glittered on her finger and she bore an English name. She lifted 
him in her arms and carried him through the air over all the king- 
doms of the earth. He sees successively below him the cupolas of 
churches in a Russian country town, the cliffs of Black Gang in the 
Isle of Wight that sometimes prove fatal to ships, the Pontine 
marshes in the neighbourhood of Rome where frogs croak (pexevas, 
the fairy-island on the Maggiore lake with its laurels, its cypresses 
and song, the wide waters of the Volga that carry dark ships and 
flow through endless flat meadows and yellow stacks of hay, the 
bright boulevards of Paris and scenes of historic crime, the rococo 
castle of Schwetzingen with its stately oak trees and gardens, the 
pine-wood and antique towers in the sunny dukedom of Baden, the 
broad streets and squares of gold-grey Petersburg at night time. 
But was not the whole world a tedions pageant of need and sickness 
and sorrow, for which compassion itself became at length unprofitable ? 
‘Take me home,” he cried to his companion in the very accent with 
which he was wont to address his drowsy cabman in Moscow in the 
early hours of the morning after he had been discussing with his 
friends the possible future of his country. But her features grew 
pale and her wings began to droop like those of a bird that has 
received its death-wound as a spectre stole suddenly along, hideous, 
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noisome, irresistible. She tremulously opened wide her eyes, 
kissed him with her moist warm lips and bade him farewell for ever. 
But what was the meaning of those strange sharp tones which seem 
to penetrate his soul whenever he heard mention of death, and why 
did the mere thought of nothingness cause him always to shudder ? 

Sunt lacrime rerum et mentem mortalia tongunt. Turgenev had 
travelled through vast regions and regarded the earth as rather a 
curious planet. The sentiment of space is said to be typically 
Russiap, just as the sentiment of time is suggested by all things 
English. He found no spiritual repose in any absolute view of the 
purpose or origin of things and wondered if the Author of all could 
prevent twice two from being four. But commonplace image- 
breaking was qaite foreign to his taste and the fragrance of piety 
attracted him. The paradox “ Let usdrinkand be merry and pray,” 
which closes his volume of Senilia, would not perhaps have suited 
the soldiers of Oliver Cromwell, but is not altogether meaningless. 

One of the portraits that strikes the eye at once in the national 
section of the Hermitage is that of the great novelist with his white 
hair, his velvet coat, and his soft-glancing, sympathetic eyes. A 
Russian man of letters (whom I happened to meet at the statesman 
Kapustine’s table) told me one or two curious anecdotes about his 
feminine fickleness in common matters of life, and smiled at his 
habit of altering his plans of travel when he was already inside a 
railway-carriage. Turgenev admired the talents of his friend and 
rival Tolstoi, but found fault with his latter-day fanatical phase, of 
which the world has heard and read so much. Once as the two 
Titans sauntered in the fields together, the author of War and Peace 
began to watch a donkey nibbling grass and described its conduct 
in detail. ‘I see the spirit of the artist is not extinct in you, go 
back to art,” was his comrade’s quick and apt reply. 

But even consummate artists may be divided into two types, the 
one storm-vexed, terrible, and mysterious, as though the Universe 
itself were simply a field of battle, the other tetragonal and serene 
with the sure and certain belief that the earth is, after all, beautiful, 
and Life an unspeakable privilege. Of the first are Auschylus and 
Dante, that hungered after the Infinite; to the second and sunnier 
order Sophocles and Raphael belong. Turgenev, with his northern 
delight in dreams, his southern intensity of vision, his vast spiritual 
sympathies, his blending of passion and repose, combines something 
of both. But his own original nature, with its tendency to brood on 
the old mysteries of things, is rather akin to the mantic than to 
the more peaceful and contented tribe. As far as so fresh a spirit — 
of so fresh a race can properly be labelled at all, he would seem to 
continue the speculative Graeco-Germanic more than the Jaw-abiding 
Latin-French tradition. 

Not many children of this unquiet age can attain to Goethe's 
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calm. But Turgenev studied Goethe with peculiar reverence and 
was fond of reading to his French literary friends (who swore by no 
German scriptures) the wise protest of Prometheus : 


“ Wahntest du etwa, 
Ich sollte das Leben hassen, 
In Wiisten flichen 
Weil nicht alle 
Bliithen-traiime reiften 2” 


Such was, no doubt, to a large extent his own view of Life, although 

he would hardly have assented altogether to the predominance of 

Joy over Grief in the stanza that follows. The Olympian Goethe. 
was not indifferent to suffering, and is known to have ridden about 

at night as minister of State to relieve cases of distress within the 

Duchy of Weimar. But he rather avoided dwelling on scenes and 

images of sorrow, like a true son of his mother, who played cheerful 

music if a funeral passed her window. But Turgenev came of a 

race that is readily prone to weep (even in the midst of Mirth), as 

the following fragment attests in one of his Sportsman’s Sketches : 


“The duties of valet, steward, and waiter, are filled by Policarp, an 
extraordinary old man of seventy, a queer fellow, full of erudition, once a 
violinist and worshipper of Viotti, with a personal hostility to Napoleon, 
or, as he calls him, Bonaparty, and a passion for nightingales. He always 
keeps tive or six of the latter in his room ; in early spring he will sit for 
whole days together by the cage waiting for the first trill, and when he 
hears it, he covers his face with his hands, and moans, ‘ Oh piteous, piteous !’ 
and sheds tears in floods.” 


Perhaps these torrents of tears appear somewhat strange to beer- 
drinking, sensible Teutons. But David and Ajax are known to have 
wept copiously a few thousand years ago, and tears are not always 
unmanly or absurd in a race that is less far removed from the 
ascidian than we flatter ourselves to be. But even an English 
reader may be excused if “ his spectacles get rather dim ” (to quote 
a phrase of Thackeray’s) as he finishes the tale of Lukerya in the 
same remarkable volume. 

During the course of his travels the sportsman happens to meet 
an old maid-servant of his mother, for whom he had himself cherished 
a little tender feeling in his boyhood, as she habitually smiled and 
danced and led the household choir. Soon after her betrothal to a 
fine-looking curly-haired footman she suffered a terrible fall and 
damaged her spinal cord. She was sent to an outlying estate 
(where she had relations) and lay seven years on her back, and 
passed from bad to worse. A doctor came to pull her about in the 
name of science and research, and gave her illness a wonderful long 
name, but could not relieve her pain. Only a little orphan girl 
brought her wild lilies from time to time, and sat talking by her 
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bedside. But she did not complain, and thanked God she could 
still see and hear, and was completely cut off from all sinful tempta- 
tions. Now and then pilgrims entered and told her tales of 
Jerusalem and other holy towns. But the heart of the sportsman 
throbbed with unutterable pity as she tried to sing the old songs of 
the meadows with her faint moribund voice. Then she began to 
recount a most delightful dream that came to her one night. She 
_ fancied she stood upright in a golden field of rye, with a sickle in 
her hand and a reddish dog at her side, that kept trying to bite her. 
As the heat made her feel rather weary, she began busily picking 
blue cornflowers to make a wreath for her old lover, who had already 
married another. Suddenly a tall, beardless young man appeared in 
white raiment, girded with a golden belt, and held out his hand to 
her. It was not her old lover who bade her follow him to Paradise. 
‘* How I knew it was Christ I cannot say; they don’t paint Him 
like that—only it was He. His wings spread wide over all the sky, 
long like a seagull’s, and we began to float upwards. But my dog 
had to stay behind.” A few weeks later he heard her sufferings were 
over. On the day of her death she kept hearing a strange sound of 
bells, although there was no church within five miles of her hut, and 
church-bells were not rung on week-days. 

Dr. Déllinger once remarked to a German lady (after he had been 
cursed and cut off from the heritage of the Church militant) that 
Dante ought to be the favourite poet of womanhood because he had 
only consigned one of themselves—namely, Francisca de Rimini—to 
everlasting flames as a set-off to countless princelings and pontiffs. 
Turgenev, too, has a special claim on their affection, as no modern 
novelist (with the single exception of Balzac) has seized Das 
Evig- Weibliche so well with all its alluring charm. Silent, spiritual, 
passionate, capricous, erring, repentant, his women seem to smile 
with a pensive and mysterious expression, which almost makes one 
wender what the immortals were thinking of when Lilith, the first 
wife of Adam, was created. But the perpetual presence of Lilith, 
with her roses and poppies and hair, in all his works of fiction is 
indicative of a notable side of Russian life and character. The fact 
that the changeful sex comes less to the front in German life and 
literature would seem to support Bismarck’s famous distinction 
between the masculine and feminine races. 

Not less immanent in all his work than his wonderful love of 
woman is his love of outward nature. Besides the gay sights and 
sounds of big cities so dear to the Latin temperament he had tasted 
the joys of solitude on wide Russian steppes, or by ancient woods — 
and rivers. J.S. Mill has remarked that this sort of loneliness 
deepens and fortifies the character, and herein lay Turgenev’s chief 
advantage over many modern novelists. The life of cafés and 
boulevards quickens observation and humour, but cannot easily 
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generate the great creative impulses. French and Italian writers, 
with all their descriptive and analytical talent, seldom acquire that 
knowledge of outdoor life which is the privilege of the Teutonic 
races. The very usage of the word “ original” to denote what is 
wild or extravagant points to the levelling influence of French city- 
life. But Turgenev, with his combination of sportsman, philosopher, 
and mystic, delighted in the open air and deserves to be termed 
original in the sense that word is used of our own Elizabethan 
writers before the influences of Puritanism and commerce had 
rendered the English character more prosaic and precise. 

Like many of the leading modern European minds-—from prac- 
tical statesmen like Cavour to philosophic thinkers like Schopenhauer- 
—the greatest of Russian novelists showed an affection for England. 
He once met George Eliot (whose genius was not altogether unlike 
his own) at an English country house and paid her a notable com- 
pliment. The idea of writing Mathers and Sons first occurred to him 
(according to his own confession) one summer at Ventnor. The 
painter Ford Madox Brown was one of his familiar friends, whose 
soirées he sometimes attended. ‘“ The home of lost causes and for- 
saken beliefs” made him a Doctor of Laws in 1879, a few years 
before his death. ; 

Time passed too slowly in Russia for his cultured Western taste, 
and Paris became his home as the sunset of his years approached. 
It was a happy idea that occurred one day to George Sand to intro- 
duce him to her “‘ dear old troubadour,” who lived close to Rouen 
and watched the vessels on the river, and wore an eccentric dressing- 
gown, and worshipped Art for itself, and spent hours on a phrase, and 
penned the tale of Salambo. ‘The friendship that speedily sprang 
up between Turgenev and Flaubert may perhaps serve to recall other 
memorable attachments. 

Danudet, in his delightful Zvente Ans de Paris, speaks of the 
select dinner-parties which Flaubert was in the habit of giving to a 
few fellow-novelists. Edmond de Goncourt, Zola, and Daudet him- 
self belonged to the circle that gathered round the great master and 
hung on his sombre utterances, but Turgenev was more brotherly 
and intimate than the rest. Once, as they sat beyond midnight and 
began to talk of death, the old Russian declared his fellow-country- 
men had no clear conception about it. ‘‘ Chez nous, on ne le figure 
pas . .. . Le bronillard slave.” 

If strong spiritual sympathies (both in love and hate) are the 
basis of such attachments, a wide diversity of gifts only tends to 
cement them. Shelley was not more unlike “the Pilgrim of 
Eternity,” with whom he frequently rode on the sands of the Lido 
at even, than Turgenev was unlike Flaubert. Just at present, when 
so much incense is being burnt in his honour, it seems almost rash 
to criticise the son of the surgeon who could not look at a woman 
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without dreaming of her skeleton and believed so little in happiness. 
But with all his purple and exotic flowers, his subtle analysis of 
passion, his supreme mastery of word-painting and Tacitean terseness 
of phrase, how painfully precious and erudite all his work appears 
by the side of his Slavonic friend! To escape from sentences 
like— 

“ Depuis quarante ans il exercait la fonction de bourreau L’était lui qui 
avait noyé Aristotule, étranglé Alexandre, bralé vif Matathias, decapite 


Zosime, Pappus, Joseph et Antipater ; et il n’osait tuer Iokanann! Ses 
dents claquaient, tout son corps tremblait,” 


or even from the oft-quoted 


“Sa pensée, sans but d’abord, vagabondait au hasard, comme sa levrette 
qui faisait des cercles dans la campagne, jappait aprés les papillons jaunes, 
donnait la chasse aux musaraignes ou mordillait les coquelicots sur le bud 
d'une piéce de blé,” 


to 


“‘ Seven years passed. I need not tell what happened to me during that 
time. I traversed the whole of Russia and went through deserts and vast 
expanses. Thank God, they are not so terrible as many suppose, and 
sweet-smelling flowers grow in many a hidden spot in the slumbering 
forest beneath fallen trees, or in the midst of the thicket ”— 


seems like escaping from a hothouse to fresh mountain air. The 
man who could find something besides dense animalism and vodka in 
poor Russian serfs and reveal to the world a secret spark of kindli- 
ness, known only to the angels, was perhaps not unworthy to behold 
a mysterious Stranger, “such a simple man with such everyday 
features,” in a Russian village church, when his dream of the eman- 
cipation of the serfs had become an accomplished fact. But no 
passage in his writings illustrates the artistic quality of his genius 
in all its melody and pathos better than the description of the tomb 
of Basaroff, who had died with the terrible words, “ Now comes the 
darkness,” on his lips, cut off before his schemes and hopes had 
ripened, 


“In one of the most remote corners of Russia is a small village cemetery. 
The graves are overgrown with weeds, and sheep graze freely among 
them. But there is one grave which men do not profane and no beasts 
trample beneath their feet ; only the birds rest on it and always sing there 
at the break of day. Two old folk—a man and his wife, both bowed by 
the weight of years—often come over from a neighbouring village to visit 
it; resting on each other they slowly approach the iron rail, fall down on 
their knees, and shed many bitter tears as they linger along while and 
gaze at the silent stone under which their son reposes. They cannot leave ° 
the spot where they fancy they are close to him and his memory. Is it 
possible that love—holy, sacrificing love—is not all-powerful? Is it 
possible that their prayers and tears were fruitless? . . . Nay, nay. 
Howsoever passionate, sinful, and rebellious that heart once was that now 
rests in the grave, the flowers that bloom on it look peacefully on us with 
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their innocent eyes: they speak to us not merely of eternal rest, the rest 
of indifferent nature ; they speak of eternal reconciliation and of a life 
that knows no end.” 


With his firm faith in the destiny of his own people and language 
Turgenev could not fail to rejoice at the progress of Russian arms in 
the last war against the Turks. Like many pious Russians-he desired 
to see the Mosque of San Sofia become once more a Christian Church 
on national as well as philosophic grounds. He lived to witness the 
fall of the British statesman who specially objected to that change, 
and the tragic death of the monarch who had yielded to the influence 
of his pen. All his earthly riches were left to Madame Viardot by 
the express terms of his will. But in his last moments he may well 
have been upheld by the hope that his footprints on the sands of the 
Infinite had not been frivolous or vain. 

Maurice TODHUNTER. 
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ENGLISH INDUSTRY AND THE GOLD 
STANDARD. 


AmonG the responsibilities of the modern voter is the duty of 
obtaining the best guidance within his reach on the many difficult 
questions which it falls to his lot to bear a share in deciding. 

On financial questions, whether tested by the standard of success, 
of education, or of practical experience, to the ordinary mind the 
opinions of no class of men would seem more worthy of attention 
than those of the bankers and mercantile classes of London. 

It is, therefore, somewhat disconcerting to find Mr. Balfour in the 
Currency debate of March 17 depreciating this opinion as un- 
scientific. 

Thus, early in his speech on that occasion, we find him saying, 
‘The best scientific opinion is on the side of a bimetallic system,” 
and a little later he continues : 

“The difference between us is that, while my right hon. friend rather 
triumphs in the opinion which is so largely held in the City of London and 
among the banking classes with regard to our present system, I regard 
that state of things with deep regret. I think that if this is their case 
they have rather lagged behind sound opinion, and the time will probably 
come when they will take the view already held by the great mass of 
sciertific economists—that the bimetallic system is the one which they 
ought to adopt.” 


No doubt Mr. Balfour is perfectly justified in assuming, as he does 
in another part of his speech, that he has peculiarly favourable 
opportunities of ascertaining the trend of scientific opinion; but 
were it not for his assurance that it is in favour of bimetallism, so 
simple and direct seem the arguments that may be adduced in favour 
of a monometallic gold standard for England, and so doubtful and 
weak seem the arguments usually put forward on the other side, that 
the great majority of ordinary thinkers might well be pardoned for 
accepting the present policy as unassailable, 

The reasons, indeed, for a gold standard seem to rise immediately 
out of the course of events which have originated and accompanied 
the gradual growth of the habit of using metals as mediums of 
exchange, 

In the earliest times of the earth’s history, it is probable there 
would be no need for tokens of value, either of metal or any other 


‘ 
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substance. Men living close together would exchange the objects of 
their desire, and barter would suffice. But as families scattered, the 
want of some record that would bear an easily recognisable mark, 
and be at the same time portable and unchangeable, would be felt. 

We can imagine the hunter who loved the chase, and who killed 
more animals than he needed for his own use, telling the shepherd 
who wanted wild beast skins for clothing that he must arrange with 
the agriculturist, or the weapon-maker, to supply him with corn or 
arms as he might need them. We can imagine these men searching 
about for some material that would bear a mark that both the agri- 
culturist and the weapon-maker might at once recognise as peculiar 
to the shepherd ; and, having found such a material, marking it not 
only with the shepherd’s sign, but with the quantity of corn or 
weapons for which the hunter was willing to part with his property. 

Then we may mentally follow the shepherd as he goes to the agri- 
culturist or the weapon-maker and explains the arrangement he has 
made, promising to supply such sheep and oxen as they may demand 
in return, probably giving to them forms of promise similar to those 
already held by the hunter. 

Following this train of thought, it is easy to see how a general 
arrangement would grow up as to the materials to be used, and the 
signs to be employed; and that, as a knowledge of metals sprang into 
being, they would be singled out by their obvious qualities as pecu- 
liarly suitable. But though the natural qualities of the metals would, 
no doubt, first lead to their employment as currency, it would not 
be long before experience would show that there was another con- 
dition essential to a perfect token of value, This would be, that the 
labour involved in obtaining it must be somewhat greater than that 
involved in the production of more directly useful articles of con- 
sumption, such as food, or the necessaries of life, such as clothing. 

In the absence of this condition, the man who chanced to have an 
easily accessible stock of metal within his reach, might devote him- 
self to obtaining it in larger quantities than needed for exchange ; 
and, by placing the accepted signs upon the surplus, divert the 
labours of his neighbours unfairly to his own enjoyment. 

Now this seems to be precisely the danger to England involved in 
the proposal to place gold and silver on an equal basis as legal tender 
for the payment of debts; and it, in fact, constitutes the most fatal 
objection to any proposal to fix a legal rate between gold and silver 
such as that treated of by Mr. C. J. Forsyth Grant in the last issue 
of the WESTMINSTER REviEW. England possesses no appreciable 
natural stores of the precious metals, and all of these that reach her 
shores for use in art, or as currency, must come in exchange for some 
article produced by her industry, and wanted by the inhabitants of 
other countries. 

A law of legal tender, therefore, that allowed a silver-producing 
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country to pay her debts in silver, and compelled its acceptance by 
the English trader, would inevitably tend to encourage the importa- 
tion of silver to England in payment of debts, instead of the neces- 
saries of life which this country particularly needs, provided the 
mining of silver offered more certain and more easily gained results 
than the cultivation of food products. 

This is an objection, it is true, that in principle might be urged 
with justice against any legal standard coinage, but, in practice, 
circumstances render it innocuous in the case of gold. 

Gold, notwithstanding the present Gold Boom, presents peculiar 
difficulties in its attainment, difficulties so great that the doubt has 
been seriously raised whether the industry of the countries most 
richly endowed might not be better employed in agricultural pro- 
duction rather than in gold seeking. 

Indeed, so great are the difficulties, and so rapidly do they increase 
with the depth at which gold has to be sought, that it is impossible 
to imagine any permanent increase in available supplies that would 
seriously lower its value. 

In addition to this, a very slight decrease in the cost of the metal 
would lead to an enormous increase in its use in the Arts. 

The position occupied by silver is very different. The working 
and reduction of its ore presents no special difficulties. In many 
cases it occurs as a by-product in the reduction of other minerals. 
It is already employed in the Arts probably to the utmost possible 
extent. 

These are considerations that seem to go to the very root of the 
question whether it is to the interest of English industry that the 
present gold standard should be maintained. It can hardly be said 
that the arguments usually put forward by bimetallists bear on the 
surface the same obviously applicable and radical character. 

This may, of course, be as much owing to the difficulty of the 
subject, and the unscientific tone of mind of the average auditor, as 
to any real weakness in the cause advocated by the bimetallists ; it 
may, in fact, be at once admitted that the prevalence of gold cur- 
rencies in some countries and of silver in others is a fertile source of 
inconvenience and annoyance, 

The advantages that would follow from an international currency 
agreement are too obvious for denial. 

The question, however, is not whether inconveniences arise from 
disagreement between the users of a gold or silver coinage, but 
whether the error thet gives rise to them lies with the former or the 
latter ? 

One of the most favourite arguments brought forward by the 
bimetallists to: prove that it is with the former, is that which 
Mr. Balfour, in the speech already quoted from, calls the “ creditor- 
country” argument; an argument that, briefly put, asserts that the 
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maintenance of a gold standard against silver-using countries by 
England is dishonest. The following are Mr. Balfour’s words : 


“Then there is the creditor-country argument. There is no argument 
that has brought us into greater and juster discredit with foreign countries 
on the Continent of Europe, in America, and in our own Colonies, than 
the creditor-country argument. He tells us that the debts of this country 
are paid with commodities ; but the commodities are estimated on a gold 
basis, and the appreciation of gold which has gone on during the last 
twenty years has resulted in this—that the creditor-country paying in 
commodities gets a larger proportion of commodities than on the original 
gold value they would have the slightest right to claim.” 


It is somewhat difficult to follow the exact moral question involved - 
in this argument. The supply of gold possessed and maintained in 
England in sufficient quantities for trade purposes is the result of 
past and present labour in providing articles that tempt the desire of 
our foreign competi‘ors, whom we are said to defraud. The same 
means are open to them to obtain their share of the gold of the earth 
as to us. It would be interesting to have some further explanation 
of where the unfairness comes in. We have not even as great power 
of exercising pressure to enforce our policy as is possessed by the 
majority of the silver-producing countries, since these are generally 
naturally far more bountifully provided with the necessaries of life 
than ourselves, 

Another favourite argument is that our persistence in a mono- 
metallic currency may lead foreign countries to try to force us out of 
our isolated obstinacy by hostile tariffs that will injure our trade. 

Surely no one would really seriously contend that any foreign 
nation at the present moment abstains from imposing tariffs hostile 
to our commerce to the utmost limit from any motive but self- 
interest. If anything is certain, there can be no doubt that no 
sentiment of international love enters into the considerations of 
foreign statesmen. The very spirit of patriotism is opposed to it. 

A more effective argument, perhaps, because it touches on a 
widely felt inconvenience, is that which is drawn from the increasing 
trade competition of the silver-using countries of the East. The 
rapid fall in the value of the rupee has undoubtedly introduced 
elements of uncertainty into Indian commerce that have most seriously 
hampered its smooth working ; but whether any permanent improve- 
ment would be likely to follow, even within the limits of Eastern 
trade itself, from the subjection of our own coinage to possible similar 
fluctuations by legal interference must be gpen to doubt. The 
legislative action of closing the Mints in India, which is said to have 
given a slightly increased value to the coined metal over silver in its 
native state, cannot properly be quoted as applicabla.to Europe, since 
= facilities for illegal coining are infinitely greater here than in the 

ast, 
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However this may be, the examples commonly put forward by the 
bimetallists seem peculiarly unfortunate. 

India and Japan are the two countries most frequently quoted as 
illustrations of the power which a silver coinage gives to compete 
successfully with our commerce. 

Yet with both these countries, though the proportionate amount of 
English to native trade has decreased, the actual increase, year by 
year, if regarded from any other point of view than that of the man 
who is accustomed to regard the trade of the Hast as the English- 
man’s Heaven-given heritage, is enormous. 

Further, in the case of India, the avowed aim of our rule has for 
many years been to improve the condition of the Indian peoples, and 
the Government has spared no pains to encourage the establishment 
of native manufactures. 

It would afford a rather striking condemnation of our methods if, 
at length, there were not some visible signs that our efforts were 
beginning to bear fruit. 

In the case of Japan also, it would be remarkable if her energetic 
acceptance of Western ideas during modern times had not led to an 
increase in her power to supply many of the commodities most in 
demand among her immediate neighbours, 

Finally, there is the great argument derived from the decrease in 
profits, which has, or is believed to have, accompanied the fall in 
prices, and the resulting inconvenience where fixed charges have to 
be met. 

When using this argument there seems some ambiguity in the 
meaning attached by the bimetallists to the word “ profits.” A fall 
in the nominal value of profits, accompanied by a proportionate fall 
in prices, cannot mean a real decline in value. Neither would 
raising the prices by artificial means raise the profits, for precisely in 
proportion to the price is the purchasing power of the sovereign. 

But though this may be true of profits, it may be said, it is only 
partially true in the case of fixed charges. It is to be feared that 
there is no means by which any legal interference can justly prevent 
men from suffering from the effects of mistakes in binding themselves 
by agreements which, at the time they enter into them, seem for 
their advantage ; and there is no reason to suppose that bimetallism 
would provide any additional immunity from fluctuations in price 
depending on actual fluctuations in supply such as modern times 
have seen, owing to improved oversea communication. 

But it is not at all certain that even the nominal value of national 
profits has really decreased of late years, notwithstanding the results 
shown by the income-tax. It is more than probable that the general 
rise in nominal value of the wages of the working-classes, coupled 
with the increased purchasing power of the workman’s sovereign 
where the necessaries chiefly consumed by him are concerned, has 
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far outweighed the decrease said to have taken place in employers’ 
profits. And as long as this remains doubtful it is hardly probabie 
that the bimetallists will have much chance of persuading our present 
democratic electorate to give up the existing monometallic gold 
standard in favour of a bimetallic system, which appears, to the 
unscientific mind at least, to offer a plausible chance of adding to 
the already too numerous chances the foreigner possesses of obtaining 
the fruit of English industry without giving for it a fair return. 

It is impossible when considering the proposals of the bimetallists 
not to recall the familiar Biblical allusion to the father who when his 
children asked him for bread gave them a stone. 


J. TYRRELL BAYLEE. 








OUR YOUNG SOLDIERS IN INDIA. 


Wit# the view of attracting attention to the very great amount of 
sickness and mortality which is occurring amongst our young soldiers 
in India, I have extracted some facts from recent Reports of the 
Army Medical Department concerning this question. I shall 
endeavour to present the matter to the reader shorn of all techni- 
calities, and in a manner which I hope will lead to the full and easy 
comprehension of a subject of such national importance and universal 
interest. 

For some years past succeeding annual reports of the Army 
Medical Department have repeated the same tale of the high 
mortality and great extent of sickness prevailing among young 
European soldiers serving in India. For a long while it has been 
well known that the chief incidence of serious sickness in that 
country falls, out of all proportion to their numbers, on men under 
twenty-five years of age, and more particularly on them during 
their first and second years of service abroad. The whole Army 
serving at Home during the year 1892' gave for every 1000 of 
strength the following ratios : 

Admissions to hospital, 761°3 ; deaths, 4°38. 

In the European Army serving in India during the same period 
the figures were : 

Admissions to hospital, 1514°7 ; deaths, 17°59. 

If we examine the incidence of these rates in detail at various 
age and service periods we find, as shown by the following tables, 
that, at Home as well as in India, young soldiers during their 
first few years of service suffer higher ratios of sickness than 
the more matured; though at Home their mortality-rate is lower 
than that of older men, as of course it should be under normal 
conditions. 

On examining the figures of the following table, the great excess 
of sickness and mortality shown by soldiers during their first few 
years’ service in India becomes very apparent. 


1 Since this article was written the Annual Report for the year 1893 has been pub- 
lished ; it does not however show any material alteration or improvement in the con- 
ditions disclosed. 
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The following table, taken from the statistics of the army in 
Bengal during 1892, will illustrate the great influence which age 
alone has in producing these high rates. 
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25 to 29 1350°6 | 15°83 
30 to 34 818°6 | 14-00 











It becomes evident that there are in India some influences in 
operation antagonistic to health which have a much more deadly 
effect upon recent arrivals and the young than upon older residents. 
The question naturally arises, Why should young soldiers from 
twenty to twenty-four years of age serving in India die annually 
at the rate of 23:9 per 1000, whereas their older comrades from 
thirty to thirty-four years of age, subject in all respects to the same 
climatic and other conditions of life, die at the rate of only 14:0 per 
mille? To answer this question and determine the disorders which 
thus render Indian service so fatal to young soldiers we have to 
seek for one or more diseases, the incidence of which falls chiefly on 
young adults. The only malady which has this selective action we 
find is enteric or typhoid fever. I hope to be able to demonstrate 
conclusively that it is in fact this one disease which is causing the 
excessive mortality amongst our soldiers in India. 

It might be objected that enteric fever is a disease of young 
adults in Europe as well as in India. This is true ; but in India the 
fact comes out in a much more decided manner. In Europe, where 
sanitary conditions are so much better than in India, many suscep- 
tible individuals pass through the whole periods of their suscepti- 
bility without ever being exposed to the risk of infection, and so 
never contract the disease. But, fcr reasons to be discussed later 
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on, we are led to suspect that the infection of typhoid fever is 
endemic throughout the whole of India, and therefore susceptible 
persons residing in that country have very little chance indeed of 
escaping an attack. The annual ratio of cases of that disease per 
1000 strength for soldiers at all ages serving at Home from 1886 to 
1891 was 13; in Bengal during the same period it was 20°9! 

It is a well-ascertained medical fact that susceptibility to attacks 
of the specific fevers does not exist to the same extent in all indi- 
viduals. We do not find that all of those exposed to the infection 
of a specific disease will contract it, but only a certain proportion of 
them, amongst whom a susceptibility exists. This is especially true 
concerning tropical typhoid fever, and the chief factors rendering 
individuals liable to attacks of that disease are age and recent arrival 
in the tropics. To exemplify the manner in which the mortality 
rate is influenced by age, let us glance at the figures of the following 
table, compiled from the Annual Reports of the Army Medical 
Department, and from those of the Sanitary Commissioners with the 
Government of India. 


Annual Mortality from Enteric Fever in India. 





| | a) oe 
| Under 25 years | 

| a of age. 25 to 29. | 30 to 34. 

| | Deaths per 1000. | Deaths per 1000. | Deaths per 1000. 











1879-83 Bld 210 = 1°08 
1884-88 = tale 5°61 2°44 82 
1892 Bengal only 10°23 2°83 1°10 





From these figures we see that in the whole of India during the 
decennial period 1879 to 1888 men under twenty-five years of age 
suffered a mortality from typhoid fever nearly six times greater than 
did those from thirty to thirty-five years. 

In Bengal, during the year 1892 only, the younger men fared still 
worse, showing over nine times the death rate of those in the older 
period. Nothing could indicate more plainly than the above figures 
how peculiarly enteric fever is a disease of young adults. Indeed, 
excluding new arrivals, it is practically non-existent in the tropics 
among residents over thirty-eight years of age. 

Again, if we examine the relationship existing between length of 
service in India and typhoid mortality, we find that new comers, and ~ 
especially those during their first two years of residence, are very 
susceptible, and that after the second year attacks and deaths show 
a steady annual diminution in their numbers, This is well illustrated 
by the annexed table. 
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Mortality per 1000 from Typhoid Fever at various periods of residence. 


BENGAL ARMy, 1892, 





1st and 2nd years, 3rd and 4th years, 5th year, Over 10 years. 








a | 
| 11-99 | 5°01 | 1:38 


None | 


The Army Medical Department Reports give no comprehensive 
tabular statement showing the incidence of enteric fever at different 
ages and service periods for the whole of India; but, taking the 
figures and information given from Bengal only, I have constructed 
the following table, showing the terribly high proportion of the 
total deaths amongst young soldiers which this disease claims. 


Mortality at Different Ages. 


EUROPEAN ARMY IN BENGAL, 1892; STRENGTH, 42,160. 











Quinquennial Deaths, | 
Age periods, Total Deaths, all causes. Enteric Fever only. | 
aaa 
20 to 24 492 213 
25 to 29 264 44 
80 to 34 48 4 











From the above figures we learn the astounding fact that, of a 
total number of 492 deaths which occurred in Bengal from all causes 
during the year 1892 among soldiers from twenty to twenty-five 
years of age, enteric fever alone was answerable for no fewer than 
213 of this number. 

Furthermore, if an analysis of the same mortzlity is made by 
length of service periods in India, it can be demonstrated that, of a 
total of 362 deaths which occurred from all causes amongst men 
under two years’ service in that country, this same fell disease claims 
single-handed no fewer than 182 victims. Aptly, indeed, is this dire 
malady termed ‘“‘ The Scourge of India.” 

During the year 1892, with a total strength of 42,000 European 
soldiers in Bengal, there were no fewer than 270 deaths and 1130 
admissions to hospital on account of typhoid fever alone. Neither 
do these figures represent the full extent of the ravages of this 
disease. For reasons to be explained further on, it is probable that 
many mild cases of enteric are returned as remittent and simple 
continued fevers, which, if placed in their proper category, would 
still further swell the numbers. 

The public, we know, is inclined to mistrust figures, and there is 
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@ popular belief that “ statistics can be made use of to prove any- 
thing.” No doubt, had the information in this article been derived 
from carelessly compiled statements, or from tables ingeniously drawn 
up by persons interested in proving certain alleged facts, then dis- 
trust would to some extent be justifiable. The value of statistics 
primarily depends upon the various units composing each group 
being correctly entered under their proper headings, all those about 
which any doubt exists being excluded. The units with which we 
are especially concerned represent cases of enteric fever, diagnosed 
as such by the Medical Officers of the Army. No one who is familiar 
with the great care and attention bestowed on this subject by Army 
Medical Officers could possibly doubt the substantial accuracy of the 
returns given for enteric fever in so far as that they are not likely 
to include cases of any other disease. 

In military hospitals it is customary to observe the greatest dis- 
crimination before returning fevers in the typhoid group; all cases 
are excluded from it unless they present decided symptoms of the 
disease. In India, where the malady frequently exists with symp- 
toms more or less masked, many cases are no doubt excluded, and 
are returned as simple contint xd fever. For this reason we may 
justly conclude that the figures given rather under- than over-state 
the full extent of the ravages of this malady, a matter which will be 
referred to again later on when discussing the apparent increase 
which typhoid fever has undergone in India during recent years. It 
seems strange indeed that a disease which but a few years ago was 
supposed not to exist in India is now known to cause more sickness 
and mortality in that country than any other malady, including even 
cholera. 

If the Indian Medical Reports for the last fifteen years be 
examined, a steady annual increase in the number of cases and 
deaths from enteric fever becomes very noticeable; for this reason it 
has been alleged that the disease is increasing to an alarming extent. 
But this increase is in some measure apparent only, and may partly 
be attributed to improved methods of diagnosis, and to a more 
thorough recognition of the disease when met with in its tropical 
disguises. There can be no doubt that in past years numerous cases 
of enteric were included in the returns as remittent and simple con- 
tinued fevers. The truth of this statement receives confirmation by 
the fact that pari passw with the increase in the mortality from 
enteric fever, deaths from the other continued fevers have from year 
to year shown a proportionate decrease. At the same time, allowing 
for all this, it cannot be doubted that the actual number of attacks 
and deaths from enteric are really more numerous now than they 
were some years ago, and this increased prevalence appears to be 
attributable to the youth and to the recent arrival of so many of our 
soldiers in the tropics. it seems perplexing and disheartening that 
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a disease which was always believed to depend for its existence upon 
insanitary surroundings should show a steady increase from year to 
year just as these very conditions have proportionately improved. 
Vast sums of money have been spent by the Government of India 
in providing new and improved barracks, pure water supplies, and 
better systems of conservancy. In fact, as far as the housing, feed- 
ing, clothing, and duties of the men are concerned, every reasonable 
precaution seems to be taken to preserve their health, and there can 
be no doubt that the soldier of to-day in India is much better cared 
for in all respects than was his predecessor of former years. But, 
however much may have been done to improve the sanitary sur- 
roundings of the men in cantonments, the native bazaars and villages 
remain pretty much in the same state as they have done for count- 
less ages. 

In close proximity to every Indian station we find large native 
populations, huddled together, totally ignorant and careless of all 
ideas of sanitation, The miserable hovels in which the people live 
are overcrowded to a most fearful extent; the roadways serve as 
convenient depositing places for house refuse and abominations of all 
descriptions; there is no attempt at any system of drainage or 
conservancy, and the soil in‘ the vicinity is polluted with the 
filth of ages. Shallow wells dug in this polluted ground provide 
the water supply, which in many instances has been found on 
analysis as rich in organic matter as London sewage itself. 

It is in and about these native bazaars and villages that the con- 
tagium of enteric fever finds a congenial home and abiding place, if 
not an actual breeding ground. However much may be done to 
improve the surroundings of the soldiers in cantonments, he still 
remains exposed on all sides to the risk of infection spread broad- 
cast over the land by the inconceivably dirty habits of the teeming 
native millions. In fact, the infection of enteric fever pervades the 
plains of Hindostan from Peshawur to Cape Comorin, and we cannot 
hope to shield young soldiers from it by merely improving their 
immediate sanitary surroundings in cantonments. As long as the 
customs of the natives of India remain what they are, so long will 
the specific contagium of typhoid fever flourish in that country. The 
increase in the sickness and mortality from enteric fever which has 
taken place of late years in India is, in all probability, brought about 
by the youth of the soldiers serving there, We know that the 
disease has a selective action on young men in their first two years 
of service, and that an attack once recovered from confers almost 
complete future immunity. Now the effect of short service is two- 
fold. First, it brings yearly fresh susceptible material into areas 
where infection is pandemic. Secondly, it withdraws from these 
areas the seasoned men—those who have proved their insusceptibility 
by passing unscathed through the fire of infection, and others who 
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have gained a future immunity by reason of recovery from a previous 
attack. 

Speaking roughly, a regiment of to-day serving in India under. 
goes a complete change of rank and file every seven or eight years, 
Seasoned, insusceptible material is annually drafted out of the 
country and replaced by young men fresh from England, who 
become, as we know, the selected victims of enteric fever. Thus, 
under the present system, we appear to be continually supplying 
fresh fuel to the fire, and typhoid fever is becoming established as 
an endemic disease in every cantonment throughout the iength and 
breadth of India. 

However unpleasant it is for us to be compelled to admit that 
there has been of late years a real increase in the gross number of 
enteric fever cases and mortality in India, yet it is gratifying to find 
that, although the total number of deaths occurring from this disease 
has increased, the percentage of deaths to recoveries has steadily 
diminished ; in other words, the number of attacks now successfully 
treated is much larger than formerly obtained, a result due, no doubt, 
to improved methods of treatment, and to the partial introduction of 
skilled nursing. Referring to the figures for the Bengal Presidency, 
we find that the number of deaths occurring in every 100 cases 
treated during the decennial period 1876-1885, averaged 35:78. 
From this time onwards the returns show a steady annual decrease, 
the numbers having fallen to 26°94 and 23:0 in the years 1891 and 
1892 respectively ; the latter being the last of which we have any 
published record. 

In the United Kingdom for the decade 1882—92, the percentage 
of deaths to cases treated amounted to 23:9, with which the recent 
Indian figures compare very favourably, and must be a source of 
gratification when it is remembered that the most severe forms of 
the disease have to be treated with all the concomitant disadvantages 
of a tropical climate. 

As a further illustration of the great mortality and suffering 
caused by enteric fever amongst young soldiers in India during their 
first and second years of service, I have extracted from the Army 
Medical Department Report for 1892 in detail the following infor- 
mation given concerning one station only. 

The cantonment of Dagshai, during the year 1892, gained the 
unenviable notoriety of having returned a larger number of cases of 
enteric fever than any other station in India—viz., 98, of which 
number 95 occurred in the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, a 
regiment which arrived at Dagshai on March 25, 1892, having landed ~ 
in India, fresh from England, three months previously. The strength 
of the battalion was then 1046 men, of whom no fewer than 937 were 
under twenty-five years of age. On arrival in India the regiment 
had proceeded from Karachi, the port of disembarkation, by rail as 
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far as Umballa, where it remained in camp for two and a half 
months, journeying thence to Dagshai by route march. Enteric 
fever first appeared amongst the men while they were encamped at 
Umballa, and further cases occurred during the march. For several 
months previous to the arrival of this infected regiment no cases of 
enteric fever had occurred in the garrison at Dagshai, but between 
that time and the end of the year there were ninety-eight cases and 
twelve deaths from the disease. It is very evident that the infection 
was contracted on the journey and brought to Dagshai by this 
regiment. I give the history of this epidemic in detail, as it affords 
a very instructive illustration of the capability which the specific 
infection of enteric fever has to spread whenever it finds a susceptible 
population and suitable conditions for its growth and development. 
The surface-soil of the whole hill at Dagshai is reported to have 
been much contaminated with sewage-matter, acondition of things 
which we know assists in the development and spread of the specific 
germ when once it becomes planted in such a locality. The above 
account of what occurred at Dagshai in 1892 to one regiment is but 
a repetition of events which had taken place in the same station 
during the years 1885—6, when the Highland Light Infantry, also a 
young regiment fresh from Engtand, was quartered there. In fact, 
the history of this single cantonment may be taken as a type of 
what is going on in every station in India. The influence which 
age and length of residence has on the incidence of enteric fever in 
that country could not be better illustrated than by the following 
tabular statement regarding this station of Dagshai, which is copied 
from the Army Medical Department Report for 1892: 








Enteric Fever. 


| 

| 

Regiment in Garrison, = ————SS 
| Number of Cases. | Deaths. 
| 
} 
} 





Highland Lt. Infantry (from England) | 59} 14 
Do. do. Sd te 8 

Roy. Scotch Fusiliers (from Burmah) | 2 
Do. do. os a 8 

West York (from Mian Mir) . 
Do. | 


Argyll and Satherland Highlanders 
(from England) Sih a) we ved 





98 














The history of the epidemics in the Highland Light Infantry and 


1 In 1886 there were, in addition, ninety-six cases returned as S.C. fever, some 
of which, the medical officer remarked, may have been enteric. The slight increase 
In number of cases occurring with seasoned regiments in 1889 and 1891 would 
probably be found due to the arrival of reinforcing drafts of young men from 
England, though this is not recorded. 
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the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders are not exceptional instances, 
Pretty much the same thing happens in a greater or less degree to 
all regiments, consisting almost entirely of young men, arriving in 
India direct from England. The same sad tale is told year after 
year as our young battalions arrive fresh from home. A regiment dis- 
embarks to proceed perhaps to one of the healthiest stations in India, 
where very probably there has not been a single case of enteric fever 
for a considerable time. The journey is made either entirely by 
rail, with the inevitable daily halt at some wayside rest camp ; or it 
may be by rail and route march combined, according to the geogra- 
phical position of the station. In either case the result is the same. 
At every stoppage of the troop train, at every rest camp, and every 
halt on the line of march, the risks of infection beset susceptible men 
on all sides. A regiment of young soldiers can no more proceed 
through India without risk of infection from typhoid fever than can 
a barrel of gunpowder be opened with safety at a pyrotechnic display. 
They must of necessity eat and drink by the way, and in both of these 
acts they incur the danger of swallowing the specific contagium of 
that disease which is pandemic in the country. Is it any wonder 
then that regiments fresh from England should so often become 
infected whilst proceeding up country en route for their stations ? 

Those who have travelled by troop trains in India cannot easily 
forget how the men in the close railway carriages, hot, dusty, and 
thirsty, eagerly thrust their heads out of the windows at every 
halting-place and loudly shout for water to the “Bhistis,”’ of 
whom there is generally one or more in attendance at every railway 
platform. The source from which this water is taken may or may 
not be a pure one. It is generally filtered according to the lights 
of the local ‘‘ Paniwallah,”* a process which probably adds another 
element of danger for the consumer. Then there are the daily halts 
at the wayside rest camps, where young men, induced by the novelty 
of their surroundings, walk abroad and visit the neighbouring bazaars 
and villages, frequently purchasing fruit, milk, aérated waters, &c, 
from native vendors. 

Thus it happens that enteric fever either breaks out among the 
men while they are en route or shortly after arrival at their desti- 
nation. Here the specific germ once introduced readily finds a con- 
genial environment, and an epidemic is soon set up. Probably within 
eighteen months the majority of the susceptible men in the station 
will be attacked. About 24 per cent. of these die, The station then 
remains practically free of fever until, in the course of time, the first 
draft of recruits arrives from England to replace the waste occasioned - 
by casualties and time-expired men. “Thus a continuous supply of 
susceptible material is provided, and the disease becomes more or less 
endemic in every station in India. During the year 1892 not a 


1 Indian water-carriers. 2 Waterman. 
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single cantonment throughout the whole of Bengal escaped its 
ravages. 

The first step towards remedying an evil is to thoroughly recog- 
nise its existence, and next, to gain as full a knowledge as possible 
of the entire subject. 

A study of the facts already quoted from authentic and reliable 
sources cannot fail to bring home to the minds of all the appalling 
suffering and mortality which enteric fever is causing amongst our 
young soldiers in India. Let us, in the next place, endeavour to 
ascertain the exact nature of the infection of this disease, and the 
causes, proximate and remote, upon which it depends for its origin 
and diffusion. ; 

The first question to be decided is whether typhoid fever, as met 
with in the tropics, is or is not a specific disease. In other words, 
does it depend for its existence upon a specific germ peculiarly its 
own, which must derive its being from a pre-existing ancestor ? or 
can the disease be originated spontaneously by filth, putrefaction, 
and insanitary conditions generally ? The latter was Murchison’s 
view. It is now well nigh obsolete and has but few supporters. The 
advances made of late years in the science of bacteriology provide 
the most irresistible evidence that typhoid fever is a specific disease 
depending upon a definite and distinct micro-organism. On this 
subject Professor Tyndall writes as follows: 

“As surely as the fig comes from the fig, the grape from the 
grape, the thorn from the thorn, so surely does the typhoid fever virus 
increase and multiply into-typhoid fever,. . . . disease germs which 
no bad air or foul drains can create, but which can be pushed by foul 
air into violent energy of reproduction.” 

There are innumerable instances of masses of people living for 
years in the most overcrowded and insanitary areas, violating every 
principle of hygiene, yet remaining free of typhoid until a case of 
the disease is imported from without. The most reliable authorities 
of to-day universally regard enteric fever as a specific disease, 
depending entirely for its existence upon a definite germ, derived 
from a pre-existing case. 

Eberth, Klebs, and Koch, as well as many other continental 
savants, have proved in the most unmistakable manner the invariable 
presence of a distinct micro-parasite—now called Eberth’s bacillus— 
in certain situations and organs of the bodies of those who have died 
of the disease. Their observations have received the most complete 
corroboration from bacteriologists in all parts of the world. Pure 
cultures of this bacillus have been made in nutrient media, and it 
has been demonstrated that the organism is capable of prolonged 
existence outside of the body when planted in sewage-polluted soil ; 
but whether it undergoes any reproduction or multiplication under 
these conditions is still doubtful ; probably in temperate regions it 
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does not. But we have every reason to believe that it may do so 
under suitable conditions of temperature—that is to say, when the 
temperature of the infected soil is maintained at a heat approaching 
that of the human body. That Eberth’s bacillus is invariably present 
in the bodies of those suffering from typhoid fever there can be no 
doubt, and that in them it undergoes multiplication and reproduction 
to an enormous extent; but how far they stand in relation as cause 
and effect we know not. Hitherto it has not been definitely proved 
that the organism is of itself capable of producing the disease. To 
do so it would be necessary to innoculate human subjects with pure 
cultures of Eberth’s bacillus, and reproduce enteric fever in this way. 
Short of this, however, the evidence seems irresistible that Eberth’s 
bacillus is in reality the active cause of enteric fever. 

Having then made up our minds that the disease is caused by a 
specific micro-organism, derived from a pre-existing case, and 
introduced into the body from without, we have next to study the 
methods in which the parasites become diffused, and the manner in 
which they gain entrance to the system. 

It would be tedious and unnecessary to enter here at length into 
this subject. A short summary of established facts will suffice. 
Stated briefly then we may take it as beyond all doubt that the 
germs of typhoid fever are derived from a pre-existing case of that 
disease, and become disseminated by means of food and drink, and 
possibly also by the air. The poison is either eaten or drunk. 
Even if the disease germs are incapable of active multiplication and 
reproduction outside of the body, we know at least that they can 
retain their vitality, and be stored up for considerable periods in a 
sewage-polluted soil. 

Water percolating through such a soil becomes specifically infected, 
and may act as a vehicle for the carriage of the disease ; hence the 
danger of drinking water derived from surface wells. An infected 
water supply has such far-reaching effects that it is difficult to realise 
its full limits for evil. All food and drink prepared with it, all 
cooking utensils and vegetables washed in it, may communicate the 
disease. The dangers connected with milk adulterated, or aérated 
beverages manufactured from such a water, are so self-evident as to 
scarcely need remark, Whether the microbes ever become air-borne 
in cold climates seems uncertain, It has been contended that they 
may be projected into the air by the bursting of bubbles of gas in 
foul sewers, or that they might possibly be carried up by the spray 
produced when one stream of sewage falls into another from a 
higher level. Possibly in this way the germs. might be transported © 
for short distances, and thus specifically contaminate the air. But 
this does not apply to Indian cantonments, where there are no sewers 
or drains, the dry earth system of conservancy being everywhere in 
vogue, 
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It seems highly probable, however, that in tropical countries the 
disease germs may in reality be transported by the winds for con- 
siderable distances. The polluted nature of the soil around Indian 
native villages has already been referred to ; there is every reason to 
believe that it may in addition be specifically contaminated with the 
typhoid bacillus. This soil, moreover, throughout the greater portion 
of India, is of a light and highly pulverisable nature which, when 
desiccated and reduced to fine dust during the dry seasons, is easily 
taken up and transported by the winds for great distances. In this 
way it is easy to understand how the very minute micro-organisms, 
attached to particles of dust, may be carried about, and falling upon 
water, milk, or food specifically infect them. This has been called 
the “ specific dust theory,” and has many supporters at the present 
day in India. The entrance of the bacilli into the human body 
seems to be exclusively by the alimentary canal, so they must be 
either eaten or swallowed with fluids. There is no evidence to show 
that they may infect the system through the lungs when the dust- 
bearing air is respired. 

Let us now sum up the position at which we have arrived. We 
are fully cognizant of the appalling amount of sickness and mortality 
which typhoid fever is causing amongst our soldiers in India. We 
know that the incidence of the disease falls almost exclusively upon 
young soldiers during their first two years of service in that country, 
and that after the age of thirty men are practically exempt from 
attack. We have strong evidence to show that the disease is 
increasing, and that the specific infective material pervades the 
whole country. We are also led to suspect that in the majority 
of instances infection does not originate within cantonments, but 
is carried from native villages and bazaars, more especially when 
regiments and drafts, composed of young soldiers freshly arrived 
from England, are journeying up country to their stations. Know- 
ing all the facts, the question naturally arises, What can be done 
to mitigate the evil? It is futile to hope that enteric fever will 
ever be banished from India, yet it is to a great extent a preventible 
disease, and its ravages might be considerably limited. In Europe, 
by general improvements in sanitation and water supplies, the lurk- 
ing places of the disease have in a great measure been abolished, 
and the storage and diifusion of infection prevented. Thus it is 
possible for susceptible individuals to escape exposure to the con- 
tagion during the whole periods of their susceptibility. But in 
India the nature of the climate and the customs of the natives 
conspire together to defeat all sanitary precautions and render it 
impossible to protect susceptible individuals from infection. We 
know, however, that the duration of individual susceptibility is 
limited. It is most intense from twenty to twenty-three years of 
age, and then dies out so rapidly year by year that at thirty the 
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great majority of people are proof against infection. Every year 
the disease is warded off is therefore a considerable advance towards 
complete immunity. 

Were it possible to arrange that soldiers should not be allowed to 
proceed to India under twenty-five years of age the difficulty would 
apparently be solved for all practical purposes, But we now have a 
short service army. Probably the number of recruits required for 
service with the colours and for maintaining a reserve could not be 
obtained under any other conditions. How the difficulty is to be 
met, or if it can be met at all, is a question for the State to decide. 
But there appears to be little doubt, that as the proportion of men 
over twenty-five years of age retained in the ranks of our Indian 
army increases, so will the sickness and mortality subside from that 
disease, which is now regarded as the “ Scourge of the Country.” 


T. A. Perry Marsu. 





LAW, OR CAPRICE? 


In one of the annual publications which in this latter age alleviate 
the desolation of life’s journey, occurs the following vivid eulogium: 
“The Empire is governed by settled law, every man’s property.is 
protected ; his person, like his property, cannot be touched except by 
legal process; . . . . and the British Empire ... . presents the 
nearest approach to a true Commonwealth that the world has yet 
seen,” 

Fortunately, the reader is informed that the statistics which follow 
do not include protected territories ; and it may therefore be hoped 
that the panegyric will be read with a similar qualification. For, if 
government “ by settled law” is to exist in an empire possessing a 
powerful executive, there must’ intervene between the latter and the 
individual some definite and constant force. This force may be 
simply an overwhelming sentiment, or general consciousness, of the 
limitations in scope of the executive power. Or it may be a like 
consciousness of a necessity that its measures should be confirmed by 
adoption in a legislature containing independent elements, or should 
be the mere application of general rules to particular cases, through 
the agency of cool, impartial, and professional tribunals. And, so 
far as the major part of the empire is concerned, such forces are in 
operation. 

Here, the devout Austinian parts company with us in holy wrath. 
What! the Sovereign Legislature a mere check on the Executive, 
which is only its own humble instrument ? the Courts mentioned in 
the same breath with the Sovereign, of which they are the helpless 
mouthpieces? Jnfandum ! 

We will remind the devotee, with the respect due to the follower 
of a once powerful superstition, that Austin’s conception of sovereignty 
is a legal rather than a political one. Although political and legal 
ideas are unfortunately intermingled to form the groundwork of 
Austin’s theory, yet, in its essence, its purview is limited to the four 
walls of a court of law. It tacitly assumes that the whole law of a 
country is that which is administered in its courts. Because the 
judges regard a certain body as omnipotent, the inference is drawn 
that it is absolutely sovereign ; whereas, the true conclusion is that it 
is forensically so—its sovereignty depending on the authority and 
ideas of the courts. 
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We will therefore continue to speak of the legislature (as also of 
the judiciary) as invaluable checks on that organised central power 
which controls the springs of government. Let us see how far these 
checks operate in the case of protected States. It must first, how- 
ever, be observed that, for our present purpose, protected States, 
properly so called, are not included in the term at all. It properly 
denotes States which are altogether independent — recognisable as 
international units—capable of making lawful war on their protectors 
—not liable to a charge of rebellion against them, but bound by 
contract to defer in a greater or less degree to their wishes, in con- 
sideration of receiving support from them against third parties. Of 
such communities under the protection of our Empire there are few 
examples. Zanzibar may be cited as an instance. But we propose 
here to consider the numerous States to which the name is applied, 
suaviter, to disguise the fact of their entire want of independence. 

“Truth can never do much harm,” says Mr, Justice Williams ; 
and few will dispute the wisdom of calling things by their proper 
names. When— 


“ A softer name the Saxons gave 
And called the grot the ‘ Goblin Cave,’ ” 


as we are informed in Zhe Lady of the Lake, they may have been 
well-advised ; but then they did not throw the topography of the 
district into confusion by conferring on the place the established title 
of another locality. Unfortunately for all parties, we style certain 
native States of India “ protected,” whilst in reality they are entirely 
subject. Their anomalous position demands our immediate con- 
sideration, if we desire to see each portion of our Empire invested 
with the freedom it deserves. 

The radical defect in the relation of these so-called ‘“ protected ” 
States to the Empire is that, whilst their rulers and people have 
practically all the disabilities of foreigners, they are none the less 
subject to the obligations of allegiance which bind British subjects 
to the Imperial Crown. An Indian prince, aggrieved by a Govern- 
ment official, appeals to our courts. They refuse redress—an official 
Act of State cannot give a valid ground of action to a foreigner. He 
resorts to arms—he is guilty of rebellion as a subject! On no other 
hypothesis can the measures be explained which turned Manipur into 
a shambles five years ago. 

It is at once obvious that in such a state of things the Executive 
acquires a dangerous excess of power. There is no guarantee that 
it will not order one of its servants to commit an injustice, and 
another to judicially declare the propriety of the action. This, which 
was cited by De Tocqueville as the very pinnacle of despotism in 
France—as a thing incredible to English people—one can, without 
luxuriance of imagination, picture as occurring to-day in india, 
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if an imperious nature had the conduct of its affairs. The command 
to the judicial authority would, of course, be unexpressed. But the 
official committee of inquiry would be one in spirit with the official 
source of the wrong. 

It is true that one can conceive of similar arbitrary acts being 
perpetrated in Britain itself. It is not actually impossible that an 
ex post facto statute might be directed against an individual by a 
Cabinet and forced through a passive Legislature, or that a sub- 
servient court might be set up to administer the law in accordance 
with the views of Government Departments; but it is not in the 
least likely. The reasons which make such caprices entirely out of 
the question in this country operate with infinitely diminished force. 
upon the dealings of the Government with its so-called “ protected ” 
States. 

Witness, in illustration of this last proposition, the history of the 
Raja of Jhalwar, now being unfolded before our eyes. That ruler’s 
conduct is unfavourably reported on by the Government's political 
agents. They recommend deposition. The House of Commons is 
assured that the Raja will have an opportunity of defending himself. 
Before whom? A court of judges, trained in legal habits, and 
skilled in the sifting of evidence? Or a committee of Government 
officials, endowed with the best intentions and the most nebulous 
judicial character? Applying what law? A definite, knowable 
rule? Or the ideas for the time being of the Viceroy in Council ? 

The British and Indian courts will not interfere with whatever 
steps the Calcutta officials may take against the Raja—he is a 
foreigner! He may not defend himself by force of arms—he is a 
subject ! 

It may be at once conceded that in dealing with Indian feuda- 
tories the Executive may well be entrusted with wider powers than 
it exercises at home. But surely the elementary principles might 
still be maintained which secure the permanence, ascertainability, and 
definiteness of law, and its cautious, scrupulous, and judicial adminis- 
tration. The present unsatisfactory position is, in part, due to our 
creditable wish to disguise the actual subjection of these States to 
our dominion. The enunciation of their duties in an intelligible 
form, and the explicit reference to some tribunal of questions arising 
from breaches of them, would amount to a definition of their relations 
to the empire which would make their subordination clearly apparent. 
But it is as mean an action as one can well commit, to give in name, 
for the sake of appearances, what one refuses in practice whenever 
convenient. 

And the impropriety of allowing an amiable weakness to induce 
us to invest these subject princes with an improper designation, not 
only deprives them of substantial guarantees of justice, but leads 
indirectly to other grave consequences. 
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In the first place, it has the effect of blinding the average Briton 
to the international position of protected States properly so called. 
We feel that we may treat such States as though they, like those 
which have just been spoken of, were absolutely dependent, for such 
autonomy as they possess, on our continuing to find it convenient to 
accord it them. We think ourselves at liberty to interfere with 
their government to any extent, should it be desirable in our own 
interest. We resent foreign solicitude for their permanence. In 
short, we consider our relations with them a purely domestic affair, 
and, accordingly, that they have no international rights. But it is 
quite certain that a protected State has an International status, con- 
ferring on it international rights, which it can maintain for itself by 
levying lawful war on its protector, if necessary ; and which must, 
like all such rights, be the object of concern to every member of the 
international circle. One of the most valuable forces in support of 
the Law of Nations lies in the prompt, decisive, and free expression 
by neutral powers of their disapproval of lawless conduct. If they 
are debarred from giving emphatic expression to their views of a 
nation’s behaviour to a subordinate community, the latter cannot be 
a protected State, for it can have no international rights. If it had, 
interference with those rights would be a breach of International 
Law—and the essence of International Law is that any breach of its 
provisions is a subject of immediate concern to every civilised nation. 

- Yet the intense resentment caused by the celebrated message of the 
German Emperor to the President of the South African Republic can 
only be explained in one way. ‘The British people have a touching 
confidence in the intelligence of their officials, The latter apply the 
term ‘‘ Protected,” or ‘“ under Suzerainty,” to States which we are 
very well aware enjoy autonomy entirely at our pleasure, and which 
we are at liberty to treat as we think fit, without foreign interference. 
What can be more natural than to conclude that all States so styled 
are equally dependent for their existence on the will of the suzerain 
or protecting Power? ‘There is, therefore, a general disposition to 
treat really independent, although protected, States as though their 
rights were for our own good pleasure to define, and our own sense 
of honour to maintain. 

Worse still, the freedom with which the Indian Executive treats 
nominally independent native princes, induces a particularly objec- 
tionable arrogance in its dealings with States which are not in any 
way subject to the empire. 

The Khan of Kelat is bound by certain treaties with Great 
Britain, under which we occupy Quetta. Until.the other day, every 
one regarded his dominions as independent. Like an Oriental 
despot, he killed his vizier. The Government coolly assumed to 
depose him from his throne. 

George I. had Count Konigsmark assassinated.- Yet one is not 
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sure that a Louis or Leopold would have been altogether justified in 
declaring his electoral crown forfeited on that account. Humanity 
and indignation at violence are admirable; but reverence for law and 
the rights of independent sovereigns has its value likewise. 

Assuming the facts to be as stated, no proceeding better calculated 
to present the British Government in the light of a lawless buccaneer 
—the buccaneers, doubtless, sometimes sank a ship in righteous 
indignation at the character of the captain—can be imagined than 
this raid on the Beloochi Khan. 

Continental nations are not ignorant of these things. They hear 
us trumpet forth professions of liberty and justice. They see us 
refuse law and judicial protection to our subjects. They see us. 
treat Protected States as though they were virtually subject. They 
see us arrogate sovereignty over weak independent rulers. They 
cannot but fear that the same lawlessness may some day be directed 
against themselves. Yet we complain that we are not loved. 

It is for what they leave undone that individuals and nations are 
lost. It is because we leave India to officials that these unsatis- 
factory facts exist. With the best of goodwill towards those en- 
trusted to their care, our representatives in India act as though the 
Empire were a world apart, liable perhaps to collision with other 
nations, but not bound to them with a myriad-threaded network of 
mutual duties and obligations, as a European diplomatist must feel 
it to be. Naturally, too, they act as though the Indian Government 
were a model of sympathetic wisdom. For their doings and mis- 
doings we shall, sooner or later, be answerable. Shall we not more 
closely scrutinise them while there is time ? 

THETA. 





THE ETHICAL IMPULSE OF MRS. 
BROWNING’S POETRY. 


THOSE familiar with the noblest, as well as the sweetest, productions 
of English poetesses up to nearly the middle of the present century 
must be conscious that in most of these works, however pleasing and 
felicitous otherwise, there is a noticeable absence of sustained creative 
vigour and incisive thought. The subjects of our gentler singers’ 
special delight belong more to the ordinary emotions of daily life 
than to the imaginatively daring or passionately eventful; and 
the art which enshrines their fancies does not, as a rule, lift them 
into regions of enduring loveliness. It would be easy to point to 
other characteristics peculiar to their genius, and to compare or con- 
trast these with the strength, vehemence, and versatility of their 
brother bards ; but such considerations would lead us too far from 
our present purpose. Up to the time we have stated, however, 
scarcely any Englishwoman had been held worthy to rank among 
the foremost minstrels of our land, But, as regards the present 
century, two or three instances stand out with a distinction which 
requires us in some respects to modify this judgment. It is impos- 
sible to pass over, when we review the various gifted singers of 
recent years, the tender, pathetic, and graceful poetess, who at her 
death was referred to as— 
“that holy spirit 
Sweet as the spring—as Ocean deep.” 


If this, coming from so deliberate a writer as Wordsworth, appears 
extravagant, by its side may be placed Landor’s admiration, which 
is equally enthusiastic and also more definite : 


“Gone is she 
Who shrouded Casa Bianca, she who cast 
The iron mould of Ivan ; yet whose song 
Was soft and varied as the nightingale’s, 
And heard above all others.” 


Before the grave had, in 1835, closed over Felicia Hemans, at the 
comparatively early age of forty-one, the poetess who was to take 
rank among the most vigorous and original singers of the new 
generation had already given to the world several instances of her 
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striking and versatile powers, In her first volume, published 
1826, Elizabeth Barrett not only evinced very early instances of her 
rare gift, but struck the key-note of the position to be hers sub- 
sequently as a poetical teacher. In the preface to this volume she 
affirms that “ethical poetry is the highest of all poetry, as the 
highest of all objects is moral truth.” 

The assertion here broadly stated would require some qualification 
to accept in connection with the imaginative work of the singers of 
the world, and will admit of definite application only after distin- 
guishing the aims of art aud of ethics. Later, in the preface to a 
collected edition of her poems, published 1844, Miss Barrett speaks 
of her work as a poetess as an effort to give the completest expres- 
sion to her own being. The thread which connects two passages 
which at first may appear distinct is to be sought in the mental con- 
ception of the writer, who believed herself charged with a special 
message from “‘ the Infinite,” to discover which she had only to sur- 
vey the workings of her own vivid consciousness. This is one reason 
why we must regard her ethical impulse as an essential of her 
poetry. 

We will now procede to illustrate, as briefly as possible, the 
tendency to which we have referred, and to show how in her various 
poems spiritual conviction merges into moral enthusiasm, and moral 
enthusiasm develops social philanthropy, and then political aspira- 
tions and sympathy, until we find these various phases displayed 
together in her most sustained and elaborate effort-—Awurora Leigh— 
and made the startirg points of a conception to unite the ideal and 
the real. 

If we regard the leading idea of Mrs. Browning’s two most 
imposing religious works, ‘A Drama of Exile ” and “The Seraphim,” 
as being in harmony with a sense of awe and reverence, akin to that 
which in the world’s earlier days produced some of the most wonder- 
ful of the Hebrew poems, we shail not be far wrong in referring 
these efforts to a state of mind and feeling when impressions are only 
partially developed ; when the spirit is experiencing its first thrill 
of ecstasy at the realisation of Divine communion. The spiritual 
state which has given rise to these two poetical essays is, in a word, 
immature. As the expression of the earliest phase of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s religious enthusiasm they are noticeable not because they 
represent a developed, harmonious, spiritual vision, but on account 
of their daring and unconventional spirit, their largeness of treatment, 
and the beauty and soaring energy of isolated passages, one of the 
most striking of which is the magnificently conceived speech of 
Adam to Eve at the close of “A Drama of Exile.” In consider- 
ing these pieces we must not forget that Mrs. Browning’s mind had 
been nurtured in a school of religious thought which, liberal and 
advanced in one sense, was nevertheless severely orthodox in pro- 
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fession, Here, no doubt, lay the source of strength and sympathy 
in respect to one aspect of her subjects; but also it may be in part 
owing to this that they are never lifted into the higher regions of 
universality of interest. 

We may now turn from these early imaginative efforts and glance 
for a moment at some smaller religious pieces, in which the views 
and conceptions of the poet are of a more direct and emphatic 
character ; poems in which her soul’s experiences are the springs of 
profound convictions, expressed in rapturous language as of one who 
had been communing in moments of adoration with the Divine. 
These higher, more inward, more practically devout utterances are 
the result, it seems borne in upon us, of those hours of wakefulness 
which belong to the long watches of the night-time of pain and 
tribulation of which early she had so much experience. Perhaps 
the profound truthfulness and encouraging sympathy of the writer's 
faith are to be seen in their most penetrating sweetness in such 
pieces as ‘‘ A Child’s Thought of God,” with the confiding beauty of 
the verses : 

“‘ God is so good, He wears a fold 


Of heaven and earth across His face -— 
Like secrets kept, for love, untold. 


“‘ But still I feel that His embrace 
Slides down by thrills through all things made 
Through sight and sound of every place.” 


In one of the noblest of her earlier pieces—one full of the 
tenderest music, and marked throughout with deep insight into the 
experiences of a gifted and troubled nature—the lines on “ Cowper's 
Grave,” we have another beautiful illustration of her trustfulness : 


“ But while in blindness he remained unconscious of the guiding, 
And things provided came without the sweet sense of providing, 
He testified this solemn truth, though frenzy desolated— 

Nor man nor nature satisfy whom only God created.” 


In the ballads and romantic pieces, evidences of the ethical 
tendency of Mrs. Browning’s genius are naturally less distinct and 
prominent than in those which touch upon social wrongs, political 
aspirations, or spiritual trustfulness. The ideas in her romantic 
poems are, however, noticeable for the purity and loftiness of their 
tone, many of which have also a distinctly progressive ring. 

As a noble instance of her profound insight into one mystery of 
life, we may quote the following from ‘‘ A Vision of Poets” : 


“¢ God!’ he cried, 
‘ Be praised for anguish which has tried ; 
For Beauty which has satisfied : 


«For the world’s presence, half within 
And half without me—sound and scene— 
This sense of Being and Having been. 
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“¢] thank Thee that my soul hath room 
For Thy grand world! Both guests may come— 
Beauty, to soul—Body, to tomb ! 


““¢T am content to be so weak— 
Put strength into the words I speak, 
And I am strong in what I seek. 


“¢T am content to be so bare 
Before the archers, everywhere. 
My wounds being stroked by heavenly air. 


*  * # * 
“¢ T know —is all the mourner saith,— 


Knowledge by suffering entereth ; 
And Life is perfected by Death.’” 


The lesson of ‘‘ The Poet’s Vow ”—the error of trying to live apart 
from humanity, and escaping life’s ordinary ills—is thus expressed 
in the closing lines of the poem : 


“ That God’s own unity compresses 
One into one, the human many, 
And that His everlastingness is 
The bond that is not loosed by any. 
For thou thyself this law must keep, 
If not in love, in sorrow then ; 
Though smiling not like other men, 
Yet, like them, thou must weep.” 


But, as we have hinted, it is in her treatment generally more than 
in particular passages that the tendency of Mrs, Browning’s profound 
moral nature is to be most thoroughly appreciated; and in our 
references to her stately and elaborate ballad-poems, we shall indicate 
this as briefly as possible. In ‘‘ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” some 
of the egotistical outpourings of which recall part of ‘‘ Locksley 
Hall,” and the poise of its rhythmical melody at times that of 
“The Raven ”—we have, in the conflict of individual passion 
with the social surroundings which seem at first to stand in the way 
of its realisation, an extravagant, overwrought picture ; but relieved 
by higher notes and aspirations, such as the throb of noble thought 
and feeling, which dignifies the passage in which the heroine refers 
to the marble statue of Silence, and explains how “ the essential 
meaning growing may exceed the special symbol,” or in some of the 
beneficent lines of the conclusion, which lift the impulse of the piece 
into a serener atmosphere of tenderness and restraint. ‘ The Lay of 
the Brown Rosary,” one of the noblest of her conceptions, and in 
execution, although unequal, containing some of her finest work, is 
based upon an idea, medizval in origin, and elaborated with an 
ethical severity that closes the poem in tragic gloom. The “ Rhyme 
of the Duchess May” is also remarkable for passages of pre- 
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eminent splendour, illustrative not only of the poet’s rare genius, but 
of her admiration ; of the courage and fidelity which is so nobly 
displayed by the Duchess. The music and rhythm of some parts of 
the poem seem to us to attain an excellence and finish rare in Mrs, 
Browning’s earlier efforts, some of which are often hasty and unequal 
in manner of execution, But here the workmanship is admirable, 
especially towards the end, with the fine epilogue and its crowning 
suggestive thought, as inspiring as beautiful : 


“Oh, the little birds sang east, and the little birds sang west,— 
Toll slowly. 
And I said in underbreath,—all our life is mixed with death, 
And who knoweth which is best ? 


“ Oh, the little birds sang east, and the little birds sang west,— 
Toll slowly. 
And I smiled to think God’s greatness flowed around our incom- 


pleteness,— 
Round our restlessness, His rest.” 


We have no space to more than indicate that the same ten- 
dency runs through other instances of Mrs. Browning’s _ ballad 
verse. From these also may be gathered her profound admiration 
of the devotion so characteristic of the women of noble medizval 
legend ; and a verse in “ The Romaunt of the Page” sets its seal 
with exquisite distinctness upon the exalted nature of this tendency: 


*‘ Look up—there is a small bright cloud 
Alone amid the skies ! 
So high, so pure, and so apart 
A woman’s glory lies.” 


Passing from the narrative and ballad poems to those which are 
essentially reflective and didactic in their scope, we naturally find 
Mrs. Browning’s special characteristic distinctly prominent in such 
examples of her genius as ‘“‘ The Runaway Slave at Pilgrim’s Point,” 
‘The Cry of the Children,” ‘‘ Human Life’s Mystery,” “ The Soul's 
Travelling,” ‘“‘ A Rhapsody of Life’s Progress,” “The Cry of the 
Human,” and “ Confessions.” The strength and tenderness of her 
manifold sympathies are here displayed in no uncertain language ; 
and through these the troubled yearnings and despairings of our age 
have graven themselves deeply into not only the consciousness but 
the history of humanity. Some of these pieces are worthy of special 
remembrance for their social, others their philosophical, others their 
religious attitude ; and in all, the poet’s incisive sympathy and liber- — 
ality of views are radiantly supreme. With rare vigour and vivid- 
ness of descriptive power, we have in “ The Soul’s Travelling” and 
‘“‘ A Rhapsody of Life’s Progress” Mrs. Browning’s humanitarianism 
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expressed in a rush of glowing and inspiring words, the first notes 
of which, we may remark in passing, were struck in an early poem 
called “‘ The Appeal,” in a passage where she asks : 


“ Are ye men and love not man ? 
Love ye and permit his ban ?” 


“The Soul’s Travelling ” concludes, after a succession of magnifi- 
cent passages, with these noble lines : 
“ Yes, very vain 
The greatest speed of all these souls of men, 
Unless they travel upward to Thy throne! 
There sittest THOU, the satisfying ONE, 
With help for sin, and holy perfectings 
For all requirements—while the archangel, raising 
Unto Thy face his full ecstatic gazing, 
Forgets the rush and rapture of his wings!” 


In “A Rhapsody of Life’s Progress,” the same sympathy and 
feeling are expressed in more general, and if less powerful, equally 
aspiring language ; while “ Earth and Her Praisers ” is in particular 
memorable for the manner in which the inward craving on the 
singer’s part to read the riddle of this painful earth is harmoniously 
unfolded. 

But for largeness of insight, breadth of vision, distinct and 
unforgettable impressiveness both of thought and language, Mrs. 
Browning, perhaps, reaches her most consummate expression in 
“The Cry of the Human ” ; 


“‘ The tempest stretches from the steep 
The shadow of its coming ; 
The beasts grow tame, and near us creep 
As help were in the human : 
Yet, while the cloud-wheels roll and grind, 
We spirits tremble under ! 
The hills have echoes, but we find 
No answer for the thunder. 
Be pitiful, O God!” 


The fine discernment and keen impatience of the baffling evils of 
life here generally evinced receives new power and direction when 
particularly applied, as in that justly admired poem, “The Cry of 
the Children,” which throughout thrills with instinctive sympathy, 
and is passionate with indignation at man’s indifference and neglect 
towards the suffering and helpless. 

In a preface to the admirable selection of Mrs. Browning’s 
poem which appeared in 1865, and had the advantage of his 
supervision, Robert Browning states that the desire had been to 
retain in this abstract the characteristics of the general poetry 
according to an order which should allow them the prominency and 
effect they seem to possess in the larger works of the poet. “A 
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musician might say,” adds Mr. Browning, “such and such chords 
are repeated, others made subordinate by distribution, so that a single 
movement may imitate the progress of the whole symphony.” As 
it is well known how thoroughly in accord Robert Browning was 
with his gifted wife, all lovers of the poetess would have perfect 
confidence in his judgment, certain, in the case of selection, that 
all that “care and the profoundest veneration were able to do” 
would be done. It is noted at once that this selection, which had 
so signal and noteworthy an introduction, does not include any parts 
of her two impressive sacred pieces, but commences with the fancifully 
conceived “Hector in the Garden”—a poem interspersed with 
references of delightful autobiographical interest. With regard to 
the immediate purpose of these remarks, we may say that this 
volume is most happily illustrative of Mrs, Browning’s powers—not 
only from its including much of her noblest work, but also on 
account of the method of arrangement, in some instances, bringing 
out the ethical tendency in common of poems apparently divergent 
in aim and interest. With this thought in mind, that ‘“ Lord 
Walter’s Wife” and “ Bianca among the Nightingales” should be 
arranged between “ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship ” and “The Lay of 
the Brown Rosary” will seem a natural sequence ; and it would be 
difficult, as illustrative of another feature of Mr. Browning’s arrange- 
ment, to imagine a fitter consummation to the beauty and pathos of 
“A Child’s Grave at Florence” than that it should be followed by 
the “tender grace” of one of her most finished poems, “ Little 
Mattie.” 

In later years of her life the impulse of Mrs. Browning’s genius 
took a new direction, when, in harmony with her sympathies, she 
turned her mind to the new political ideas that were agitating 
Europe. Where is the poetess’s characteristic thought more distinctly 
or finely attested than in those passages in ‘‘ Casa Guidi Windows,” 
where she again and again, in language full of the most thrilling 
hopefulness, reminds us that our destiny is in the future ? 


“We do not serve the dead—the past is past. 
God lives, and lifts His glorious mornings up 
Before the eyes of men awake at last.” 


Here, as in the deep underlying thought throughout the poem, 
Mrs. Browning insists upon a stringent conscientiousness as the true 
impulse and noblest reward of those who wage war against the 
barning wrongs of humanity. Her sublime hopefulness is no less - 
imperative : 

“ We sit murmuring for the future though 
Posterity is smiling on our knees, 


Convicting us of folly. Let us go— 
We will trust God.” 
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In a later utterance-—the first of the ‘‘ Poems before Congress” 
—when her mind was under an illusion about the potentate she was 
addressing—although this in no wise diminishes the intense sincerity 
of her own conviction—she thus bursts out with passionate 
vehemence : 

‘“‘ An English poet warns thee to maintain 
God’s word, not England’s :—let His truth be true 
And all men liars! With His truth respond 
To all men’s lie 
Flash in God’s justice to the world’s amaze, 
Sublime Deliverer !” 


Before illustrating the manner in which the ethical impulse of her. 
mind displays itself in the most sustained and imposing of her works, 
we may allow ourselves to linger for a moment over the exquisite 
sonnets in which she has preserved the rapture of the sweetest expe- 
rience of her life. Even here, although human sympathies too often 
crowd out religious exercise—and no doubt the most intense 
devotional expression of Mrs. Browning’s faith did precede the time 
of passionate exaltation to which the mystical—we had almost said 
incommunicable—tenderness of the Portuguese sonnets refers, yet 
running through them, ever and anon flashes out the crystalline 
radiance of her love of the Highest. In one place she exclaims : 


“ There’s nothing low 
In love, when love the lowest: meanest creatures 
Who love God, God accepts while loving so.” 


The same thought finds expression in the tender reference— 


“ When I sue 
God for myself, He hears that name of thine, 
And sees within my eyes the tears of two.” 


The Sonnets from the Portuguese by date belong to the year 1846; 
and undoubtedly there is a more buoyant exhilaration in their 
inspiration than in that of earlier poems. In the later outpourings 
there is not that constant longing for a peace beyond that of the 
passing hour, so directly noticeable in the earlier. In the sonnets all 
is serene, unclouded, spontaneously-enthusiastic joyance; the con- 
summation of a heart’s truest, deepest feeling, in unison with a 
gifted and reciprocal spirit that can understand, sympathise with, 
and divine her sweetest, lowliest as well as her intensest aspirations. 
We might sum up one impression of these poems by saying that 
they are hymns of praise at the realisation of a new and thrilling 
sense ; and are lifted as far above the influence of other earthly con- 
siderations as the strains of some angel choir heard in rapt vision 
by mystics of old must have been to the wondering listeners. With 
what enthusiasm and sweet forgetfulness of any listener does the 
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poetess pour out her soul—her eyes as it were, full of radiant 
gladness and the tone of her voice vibrating with passionate convic- 


tion—in such lines are these: 
“* My own, my own 
Who camest to me when the world was gone, 
And I who looked for only God found thee!” 


It may seem a somewhat startling transition to pass, as it were, 
from the secluded paradise of sweet, exalted emotion into the tur- 
moil of clashing ideas and sensations so strangely, but on the whole 
not inharmoniously, mingled in “ Aurora Leigh.” The fierce current 
of ideas that coursed through the poetess’s mind in the earlier years 
of her married life found an outcome in this remarkable effort. If 
form is to the poem what the sculpture is to the marble—that 
without it there can be no singleness of effect, ‘‘ Aurora Leigh,” 
although it may not commend itself in parts certainly presents a 
splendid unity and vitality as a whole. 

It is because her genius has shone into its subject, not with the 
calm, sustained radiance of sunlight, but with the sudden, fitful, 
dazzling splendour of storm-lightning that a sense of bewilderment 
seizes on the mind, as it is hurried through the varied scenes and 
experiences of the poem, and endeavours to harmonise the different 
impressions left upon it, in the hope of thus discerning the social, 
ewsthetical, political, and religious ideals which the authoress is 
struggling to present to us. At times she appears content to spin 
filaments of beautiful but nebulous pictures as if for the mere delight 
of her readers ; at other times she is stirred to the very depths of 
her nature at some profoundly pitiable or revolting circumstance, and 
presents us with a picture that in intensity and vivid realistic grim- 
ness of detail belongs to the art of Holbein or Hogarth. ‘‘ Aurora 
Leigh ” is unique in its overflowing vigour and variety of picturesque 
descriptions, in its burning, outspoken sympathy with whatever con- 
duces to social reforms, individual or national ; in its daring uncon- 
ventionality of treatment of honoured, in some instances even sacred, 
subjects; in its abandonment of the atmosphere and surroundings of 
romantic or idyllic interest; its preference, almost obtrusively dis- 
played, for the out-of-the-way and unpleasant in incident and 
description. The poem reads throughout as the sudden, excited 
outpouring of a large-hearted, grandly-gifted, but over-sensitive 
nature, whose wealth of images, seething at white heat in the brain, 
overflows before her spirit is calm enough, or sufficiently on the 
alert to allow of them being shaped into restrained vigour or 
loveliness. 

But this effect of some of the parts is not the abiding impression 
of the whole, of which a fuller appreciation is attained when we 
divine the informing idea at the heart of the poem. The chief aim 
of “ Aurora Leigh” is to establish a harmony between the thoughts 
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and aspirations of the poet and the practical exertions of the worker 
in the world’s highways—in other words, it is a daring and masterly 
attempt to bridge the gulf between the ideal and the real, and to 
unite the followers of each in unwearied enthusiastic endeavour for 
the welfare of humanity. The closing passages of the poem illustrate 
this in language as exalted as imaginatively beautiful; and in no 
part is it expressed more clearly than where the voice of Romney 
Leigh ‘‘ rose, as some chief musician’s song,”— 
‘* And bade me mark how we two met at last 

Upon this moon-bathed promontory of earth, 

To give up much on each side, then take all. 

‘ Beloved,’ it sang, ‘ we must be here to work ; 

And men who work can only work for men, 

And, not to work in vain, must comprehend 

Humanity and so work humanly, 

And raise men’s bodies still by raising souls, 

As God did first.’” 


Indeed, the poem would convince us that no chasm need exist. 
For are not the leading ideas of the work symbolised in its two 
principal characters; and in the union of Romney and Aurora Leigh 
do we not see foreshadowed a glorious reconciliation between an 
exalted faith in man’s energy to bring about that ideal of the future 
of humanity which is alike the aspiration of poets and thinkers, as 
well as the aim of the philanthropic workers of our day ? 

In the pages of the poem, however, we are content to be beguiled, 
if we are not always convinced by the peculiar Quixotism of both 
Aurora and Romney—a Quixotism which, if it does not entirely 
harmonise with the saner enthusiasm of more moderate social and 
religious reformers, may at least stir admiration at the daring which 
does not flinch from piercing through the skin of the evils of the 
day and laying them bare to the eyes of all. Heroic impulses and 
exertions, such as those of Romney, however rashly directed, are the 
pioneers of more practical efforts; although it may well be that the 
quieter, less ostentatious sympathy and charity of Aurora may carry 
more with it in the end; but in the union of the two have we not 
the promise—rising, as it were, through the dawn-streaks of a new 
day—of a fresh philanthropic force for humanity ? 

Here again throughout it is in the largeness and freedom of her 
treatment that the transforming and expansive effect of the impulse 
of Mrs, Browning’s genius is most distinctly evidenced. Religion 
as well as passion; faith no less than Jove; sorrow and despair in 
similar degrees to joy and hope, are touched by the same irradiating 
influence, and become etherealised in her conception. 

“A mon sens,” writes M. Taine in his Notes sur Angleterre, “il n’y a 


point de poésie qui vaille la po¢sie anglaise; qui parle si fortement et si 
nettement 4 ]’ame, qui la remue plus 4 fond, en qui les mots soient si 


A 


chargés de sense, qui traduise mieux les secousses et les élans de l’étre 
intérieur.” 
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English poetry, especially in recent manifestations, is largely 
charged with the sensitive vibration of the spiritual transports of 
our inmost consciousness ; and, perhaps, hardly any of the gifted 
singers of this century is a nobler instance of this, more thoroughly 
or significantly illustrates it, than Mrs. Browning. Underlying the 
stately and solemn beauties of her religious dramas, in the ardour 
and lyric strength and sweetness of her ballad poems, in the eloquent 
flow of enthusiastic sympathy of her social and political outbursts, 
in the fierce and rugged expression of daring thoughts, moulded 
into imperishable distinctness throughout her sustained masterpiece, 
we have the same significant impulse. This is made the more 
striking from her language being so largely metaphorical—so full of 
the most forcible images to emphasise her ideas, Notwithstanding 
her Greek studies, there is little of the serene calm, faultless taste, 
or inimitable finish of Greek art in her verse. Her style is vigorous, 
effusive, extravagant, rather than subtle, graceful, and restrained. 
When we turn from her artistic method of expression to the imagi- 
native breadth and grandeur of her more enduring efforts—to her 
alert and comprehensive sympathies—to her piercing, intense, 
even terrific scorn and indignation at whatever is cruel, inhuman, or 
oppressive, it is to recognise, in addition to the splendour of her 
genius, a spirit profoundly sensitive to the difficulties and suffering 
of the struggling and downtrodden, the helpless and fallen, which 
throbs throughout her works with an ever-radiant hopefulness for 
humanity ; a hopefulness, drawing its strength from the source of 
all true philanthropy—faith in a beneficent ruler of the universe. 


THOMAS BRADFIELD. 





THE INFLUENCE OF STOMACH 
UPON MIND. 


KisMeT is the faith of the unhappy; the mastership of man over 
circumstances is the faith of the happy. ‘To make more than the 
above passing reference to this inexhaustible subject in a short 
article would be ludicrous. Opinions will differ, and one is as likely 
to be right as the other, or, what is more probable still, both may 
be wrong. One thing is certain: a man may, without assignable 
cause, either in his own conduct or in that of his progenitors so far 
as he is able to trace it, incur one of the many forms of heart disease, 
one of the many forms of paralysis, tuberculosis iritis, and a long 
list of ills, which it would not be cheerful reading to enumerate. 
One organ, however, appears to be absolutely under the control of 
man, and of all it is, perhaps, the one the well-being of which is 
most essential to his happiness. That organ is the stomach; yet, 
while the influence of mind over body is universally acknowledged, 
that of the stomach over the mind is frequently not recognised by 
the medical profession, and altogether ignored by the laity, there is 
no class which does not accept as a proved truth that in a state of 
health the mind affects the body almost as greatly as bodily disease. 

In disease this is much more marked, so much so that the state 
of mind is considered by physicians an important factor in treatment; 
and this wonderful power of the mind over disease has been utilised 
as a curative agent as far back as Mesmer. The late eminent 
specialist in nervous diseases, Monsieur Charcot, believed that 
hypnotic suggestion was not only valuable in the cure of purely 
nervous affections, but that in some cases it would cure absolute 
growths, as small tumours, boils, &c. 

We have, however, said enough upon a matter which no one 
disputes, and will now proceed to give examples of the action of 
stomach upon mind. 

The acquisition of wealth is a desire common to most mankind, 
and many men would endure any hardships likely to lead to money 
getting ; yet these men utterly ignore one of the most important 
elements in securing financial success—a well-ordered stomach. We 
have within our personal acquaintance a very exceptional individual, 
a gentleman who has made a large fortune by backing horses. On 
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our once inquiring whether he would confide the secret of his success 
to us, he replied, “I never attempt to find winners on an empty 
stomach.” 

The charity dinner was established because it softened the heart 
and loosened the purse-string. The happiness diffused by food may 
be viewed in the contrast of the countenances of visitors awaiting 
dinner, and the same individuals when well dined. 

The grave importance which nearly every religion save the 
Christian attaches to dietary laws shows the estimate in which the 
influence of the stomach over the mind was held by the several 
founders. It must therefore be when Christ said, ‘‘ Not that which 
goeth into the mouth defileth the man,” He meant to condemn 
the ceremonial observance which overrode the spirit, rather than to 
ignore the influence of food over the mind and heart. Indeed, His 
own condemnation of wine-bibbers and gluttons shows this to be so. 
The Pharisees clung to every trivial observance as a rung in the 
ladder which led to salvation; Christ was always inculcating the 
higher spirit of the Essences. The fathers of the early Church 
certainly attached much importance to abstinence, and regarded food 
as no small element in the moral formation of man ; modern research 
confirms this. The man of to-day may be divided into six classes 
with respect to feeding, some of which may be dismissed with a 
word, while others require more careful consideration. 

These may be called the hysterical, the fanciful, the scant, the 
immoderate, the stoker, and the sensible. The hysteric is a diseased 
being, and therefore comes not within our province. The fanciful 
(which includes the epicure, a rather rare individual at the present 
day, Lucullus being out of date) is the man who gratifies his palate 
without the slightest consideration for his general well-being. 

The scant is a very numerous and a very important class, and 
might include, perhaps, the best minds and best hearts of the com- 
munity, were bodily needs placed on an equality with those of the 
mind and spirit, but the sacrifice of the body to the mind impairs 
both. 

The immoderate does himself far greater harm than the scant ; 
he is a well known character and is included in every one’s acquaint- 
ance. Suffice it to instance two extreme types in very different 
grades of society. 

Some Yorkshire labourers, being invited to a coming-of-age dinner, 
left the table every half-hour, went outside, shoved their fingers down 
their throats in order that a vomit might clear the way for fresh 
supplies, Mr. Labouchere described a visit to Lord’s some years ago, 
and said he was perfectly horrified to observe the amount of food 
consumed by delicate ladies, and gave an instance, which we quote 
on his authority: A lady began proceedings with a plate of pickled 
salmon; she then had a tolerable cut from a rib of beef ; a plate of 
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pigeon pie, a portion of lobster salad, and a wing of fowl followed 
in quick succession, and this first act was wound up by a plate of 
strawberries and cream. At no very long interval Mr. Labouchere 
observed her engaged with tea and little cakes, and probably feeling 
the sight becoming monotonous went for a stroll round ; when, how- 
ever, on his return he found her engaged on a plate of pickled salmon 
as if she had had nothing that day, he would not wait further deve- 
lopment, so quitted the grounds. The ordinary enemies of the 
immoderate feeder are dyspepsia in some form, gout, rheumatism, 
and apoplexy. 

The stoker—for which word we are indebted to Sir Walter 
Besant, who in one of his most charming books, Zhe Demoniac, 
applies this very apt name to a very accurate description of this 
class of feeder—the stoker may be considered a variety of tho 
immoderate, but so marked a variety as to constitute almost 
a special species. Sir W. Besant describes him as shovelling the 
food into his mouth in a similar way to that in which a fireman 
shovels coals into a furnace. When he feels the fire going low he 
stokes; he has little or no enjoyment in his food; like Joey Ladle, 
where he eats ain’t so high a consideration as what he eats, nor yet 
so high a consideration as how’ much he eats; it is this individual 
who sometimes presents the appearance of a stage of intoxication, 
not boisterous, but a somnolent, lisping, stuttering stage ; the 
excessive amount of food taken, and the hurried manner in which it 
is thrown into the stomach, causing a kind of semi-congestion of some 
of the blood-vessels of the brain. Besides Sir W. Besant, Dickens 
has also noticed this species of feeder in Martin Chuzzlewit, where 
the description of Mrs. Pawkins’ lodging-house may be read with 
advantage by English and Americans of to-day. From the adver- 
tised remedies for indigestion we should imagine things in this 
respect have not improved much since the time of the first visit of 
Dickens to America. It is curious that both Dickens and Sir W. 
Besant should have observed and noted this peculiarity of feeding and 
then passed it by ; probably neither had recognised its full import. 

The moderate eater may be a lethargic individual, but in times of 
emergency he often has a great reserve of strength to call on. But 
the stoker, whatever he eats, never reserves any strength, and it is 
impossible for the mental ability of Americans and Englishmen to 
maintain their countries in the first class unless well-ordered bodies 
accompany superior minds. 

The effect of stomach upon mind in sleep is so well recognised 
that any one complaining of bad dreams is at once met with the 
answer, ‘‘ Ah! you have been eating a heavy supper;” but that it 
should equally influence the waking mind of man appears to the 
majority a wild supposition, 

Novelists of the first class, who are by reason of their art close 
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observers of human peculiarities, are almost alone among writers in 
delineating the influence of the stomach on the man. We do not 
believe that the American writer, who attributed the inordinate 
number of murders in a certain camp during the first Californian 
gold rush to the vile food served by the Chinese cook, made a greatly 
exaggerated statement. Every one has during his life experienced 
the depressing feeling which a deranged stomach gives, but every 
one does not always attribute the depression to the right cause, and 
this is due in no small measure to the varied action which a deranged 
stomach has on the mind. We have, by personal experiment, been 
able to produce a variety of sensations, which it is certain could be 
increased and varied in other constitutions of a different tempera- 
ment—first, a feeling of undefined horror, comparable, we should 
imagine from what we have read, to that experienced by a victim of 
a slight attack of delirium tremens; second, irritability, occasionally 
developing into passion; third, depression; fourth, vaccillation, 
rendering it impossible to decide upon the most simple action. These 
are merely the mental sensations, those experienced in various parts 
of the body being of almost infinite number. 

The depression we have produced has been so intense that we feel 
assured a long continuance of it would lead a person to regard 
suicide as the easiest solution of all difficulties. 

Those who have had their intellect highly trained have in many 
instances acknowledged the true cause of their mental disturbance. 
Napoleon attributed the loss of the battle of Leipsic to bad judg- 
ment, the result of an attack of dyspepsia produced by a badly 
cooked dinner. 

Unless, however, people have their attention directed to the matter, 
it is hardly likely that they wou!d localise the cause of mind-disturb- 
ance in the stomach, when in mere bodily maladies they fail to do 
so. Probably quite half the cases treated privately as pulmonary 
affections are simply gastric catarrh. The sufferer, being usually 
lean and seedy, is often set down as a consumptive, whereas atten- 
tion to diet would soon absolutely cure, 

The sensible feeder takes such food in such quantities and at such 
times as will maintain his mental and bodily capacity at their highest 
degree of efficiency. 

We would place no restrictions; the sensible feeder may be 
omnivorous or vegetarian, a total abstainer or a moderate drinker, 
a smoker, a snuff-taker, or anti-tobacco enthusiast ; provided only he 
secures the essentials we have laid down, he deserves his name; to 
deserve it to the fullest extent, he should also obtain all the pleasure 
derivable from a gratified palate. 

Of the nature of food, every one should aim to obtain that which 
is most readily and most thoroughly absorbed. We need not remind 
our readers that poets have ascribed to the ideal food of angels the 
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capability of at once being absorbed into the system. This point, 
however, must be relinquished by vegetarians, as the residue from 
all vegetables is large. They, however, gain other and, perhaps, 
commensurate advantages. Every man must be a law to himself ; 
but a slight indication of what we consider a good diet may not be 
out of place. Food should be taken at intervals of from four to 
five hours, but during the time that the hardest work is performed 
only a slight refection should be taken. When possible, a substantial 
breakfast is desirable, and, fur our own part, we should prefer to 
substitute a glass of light, sound, bitter beer at this meal for either 
tea, coffee, or cocoa ; but, although Mr. Gladstone once declared that 
since the nectar of Olympus there has been no such liquor as that’ 
brewed at Burton-on-Trent, we doubt whether this will find ready 
acceptance. There is no doubt that both tea and coffee interfere 
with the adequate digestion of albuminous substances, besides which 
the major part of the tea and coffee consumed in Europe is of 
inferior quality, and too frequently adulterated as well. For lunch, 
a cup of beef tea and a round of toasted bread, or a cup of milk 
with roll and butter, will be sufficient. Dinner should be taken 
leisurely, and it should be at one and the same time the chief bodily 
sustenance of the day and a mental and bodily gratification. Although 
the digestion acts more efficiently upon one substance than upon a 
variety, we favour a number of courses rather than the restriction 
of the meal to one dish. Soup, if taken, should be but a spoonful ; 
fish should be eaten without the abomination of ordinary butter- 
sauce; and the substance of the dinner should be either a bird or 
some portion of freshly cooked meat. Léchauffé's are poison, there- 
fore avoid hashes, croguel(es, and all matter which would allow an 
economic but unscientific cook using up the remains of cold meats. 
A practice which is universal in fashionable circles, but which should 
be avoided by every individual having a care for his digestion, is 
that of taking ices after dinner ; this pernicious practice, no doubt, 
has its origin in the relief it gave to repletion, a relief purchased at 
severe bodily cost. Over a leisurely dinner the digestion of the first 
courses become somewhat advanced towards the close, and people 
begin to feel, perhaps, a little uncomfortable; this would easily be 
remedied by eating less, bnt this seems not to occur to the diners, 
who find putting the cold substance of an ice into their stomach 
most refreshing, never considering that by so doing they for a time 
altogether arrest digestion, and render the stomach less inclined to 
take up its work again. The practice of cutting a dinner by taking 
an iced substance in the middle of it is so gluttonous that it ought 
to be no more necessary to reprove it than it should be to tell 
awell brought up child not to eat until he is sick; an ice isa 
very agreeable refreshment, and, if taken at the proper time, does 
no harm—the best time to take it is as a substitute for five o'clock 
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tea. The Yankee practice of taking iced cream for supper is as bad 
as taking ice cream after dinner. 

With respect to drink, it is so much a matter of individual opinion 
that we feel diffident of giving advice ; for our own part, we think a 
pint of sound ordinary claret for dinner amply sufficient. We 
believe that a small quantity of alcohol acts in the majority of cases 
as a judicious regulator of the quantity of food taken, stimulating 
appetite where necessary, and also decreasing the desire for inordinate 
quantities of food which is noticeable in many individuals, and we 
are convinced a moderate amount of alcohol taken with meals never 
does harm, and the deadly habit of excessive drinking is never 
generated this way, thought it often is by (nipping) even small 
quantities. 

If some refreshment be considered necessary immediately before 
retiring to rest, a cup of beef-tea is the best of all aliments, and will 
be found a valuable remedy in insomnia. 

To achieve success in the arts, science, or commerce, to attain a 
high degree of spirituality, culture, and goodness, a thoroughly 
efficient stomach is the first necessity. In disease the only course is 
to consult a physician; but in mere functional derangement the 
sufferer must be his own doctor and nurse. A careful diet, a cleanly 
body, and adequate exercise will usually work a cure; but in 
obstinate cases a return to nature's first diet is a specific. Milk 
disagrees with some, but only when taken in conjunction with other 
foods; taken solely for one month the stomach will resume its 
pristine vigour, and give new life and a happiness which no one, save 
those who have experimented on the subject, would believe could 
proceed from so simple a cause as a well-ordered stomach. 


WaLtTer NATHAN. 





THE PREVENTION OF CRIME. 


A GREAT kingdom cannot live without great laws, but the sentence 
of the law should be passed with moderation. It is to be regretted 
that, as a general rule, those who administer the law (especially 
Justices of the Peace), instead of endeavouring to reclaim offenders, 
only ruin their future prospects by passing on them such uncalled-for 
sentences—so, as it were, to make the punishment a true purgatory 
for the offence—that in many cases the unfortunate culprits ulti- 
mately become a curse to their families, a perpetual burden to the 
ratepayers, and a pest to the country. 

I do not speak of persons convicted of crimes or grave offences, 
although long terms of imprisonment simply drive convicts from bad 
to worse, but when the accused is found guilty of some minor offence, 
and if he is not a “jail-bird,” or when a “ youth” happens to come 
under the First Offenders Act, I certainly think that it would be for 
the good of the land that the prisoner, in such cases, was dealt with 
as leniently as possible. 

The prevention of crime should be the proper end of punishment, 
so that in their judgments magistrates should show sense as well as 
law. 

A Justice of the Peace is invested with much discretionary power, 
but “discretion,” said Lord Mansfield, ‘‘ means sound discretion, 
guided by law. It must be governed by rule, not by humour.” 

Those who administer the law do not always seem to bear in mind 
the fact that the offender will have the world to face again as soon 
as his sentence expires, and that he must once more, presumably, 
try to earn honest bread, and perhaps not for himself alone. 

By a thoughtless decision they may deprive him of ever being 
able to obtain work, at all events in his own country. Should he 
seek employment he is immediately questioned about his career for 
the past three, six, or twelve months, as the case may be. He 
cannot say that he was in jail, and yet he is unable to produce 
recent testimonials, The consequence is that his services are not 
required, 

His offence had been trivial—he was sorry for what he had done 
—but the judge or magistrate treated him severely, and now the 
poorhouse stares him in the face, if not the jail, Long imprisonment 
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generally hardens a prisoner's heart, and he is no sooner free than he 
finds bimself in the hands of the law once more. 

I am aware that there are homes for discharged prisoners—male 
and female—but in most of these homes “ only prisoners after first 
committal or very short sentences are received.” This bears out my 
contention, which, in a nutshell, is that judges should use great dis- 
cretion in passing sentence. They should not merely look to the 
offence of which the prisoner is guilty, but also to his future life, and 
in doing so I say that they would lessen crime, and thus benefit the 
land. 

I trust I shall be excused for quoting the following well-known 
passage from The Vicar of Wakefield: “And it were highly to be 
wished that legislative power would direct the law rather to reforma- 
tion than severity ; that it would soon be convinced that the work of 
eradicating crimes is not by making punishments familiar, but for- 
midable, Then, instead of our present prisons—which enclose 
wretches for the commission of one crime, and return them, if 
returned alive, fitted for the perpetration of thousands—it were to 
be wished we had, as in other parts of Europe, places of penitence 
and solitude, where the accused might be attended by such as would 
give them repentance if guilty—and this, but not the increasing 
punishments, is the way to mend a state.” 

The words of Goldsmith may well apply even to the present-day 
penal statutes. Crime has not very greatly decreased since his time, 
if it has decreased at all, so that there must be something radically 
wrong, not perhaps so much in the management of our prisons, but 
in the measure of punishment, as marked out by the Legislature. 

There are, however, fixed limits of punishment, and those who 
administer the law are supposed to use their best judgment in every 
case, 

One of the most beneficial Acts of recent years has been the Pro- 
bation of First Offenders Act (1887), and to their great credit and 
wisdom, the judges and justices of the Metropolitan Police Districts, 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire, Lancashire, Stafford, Warwick, and 
Durham have put it well into force (during the years 1891, 1892, 
and 1893) in about 8000 cases, and with the most satisfactory results. 
Only about 10 per cent. of the persons released have been called 
upon for judgment. This report speaks for itself. It shows that 
prisoners value clemency, and that clemency in “ trivial” cases does 
no harm. 

The Act uses the word “trivial,” although it enacts that the 
offence committed must be punishable “‘ with not more than two 
years imprisonment.” But it is to be deplored that the First 
Offenders Act only refers to ‘‘ youths.” The word ‘‘ youth” is not 
defined. However, as a child may be any age under twenty-one, 
perhaps the age intended by the Legislature for a youth may be 
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between twenty-one and thirty! A few years thrown in only 
improves the Act. It would indeed be well for all parties, including 
the struggling ratepayers, if this good Act was exercised whenever 
opportunity offers. Both in England and in Ireland justices should 
regard it as a “ green hill” for first offenders. 

How many men and women are now within prison walls who 
would at present be respectable citizens if they had but got a fair 
chance when they first broke the law ? 

The First Offenders Act saves the prisoner’s character ; it gives 
him chance to repent, and thereby it prevents crime; it saves the 
prisoner’s family from disgrace, if he has a family; and it confers 


very great benefit upon the community. 
X. 





GIRL-LIFE IN ILFORD VILLAGE HOMES. 


“To one who has been long in city pent, 
’Tis very sweet to look into the fair 
And open face of heaven—to breathe a prayer 
Full in the smile of the blue firmament.” 
KEATS. 


It was a day in early Spring, one of those grey days when sky and 
earth in sullen mood spell monotony. The mud rakes were busy, 
six abreast, gathering in and carting away their dull brown harvest ; 
and although there was plenty of work for the shoe-black he remained 
ironically idle. It was a trying day in the East End of London for 
dilapidated foot gear, slip-slopping its way through the oozy grease- 
fulness of such quarters as Stepney, Shadwell, and Shoreditch. It 
was a trying day for Vagrancy; too mild for rags and tatters to 
plead effectively, too sunless to make life worth living without 
coppers. Desultory flakes of carbon fell noiselessly and settled indis- 
criminately, as though part of the general mood, and despondency 
reigned in poor London, tacit goddess of the hour. 

Stepney railway station, always unpicturesque, appeared on this 
spring morning monstrously ugly, causing me to record a resolution 
that if ever I become a millionaire I will rebuild it and win thereby 
the socialistic blessing, as all existing millionaires are doing. 

Meantime a snorting engine dragged in an unwilling train, the 
railway servants cut off the entail, an autocratic guard spent half a 
minute in polishing up his metallic decorations, and with a tortuous 
shriek Stepney was left behind, doubtless to the satisfaction of Step- 
neyites, and I found myself en route to Uniquety. 

It was the right sort of day upon which to go a-hunting for the 
unique. My hunt was blissfully rewarded, and within ten miles of 
my starting-point, I discovered the odious and commonplace railway 
station. 

My stopping-point was Ilford. This township I shall dismiss 
with a word. There is life in it, for it grows. Here lies the 
Cranbrook estate, developed by Hobbs and Co., of Jabez Balfour 
fame; and here, too, is located the pleasant home of Mrs. L. B. 
Walford, the novelist. At the “ Valentines” lived, till his recent 
death, Dr. Ingleby, a revered Shakspearian scholar, and just outside 
the town lies that extensive necropolis, the City of London cemetery. 

Avoiding the heart of the town, for my more direct route lay in 
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a slantindicular direction, at its rear, I passed through the hamlet of 
Barkingside and its ill-conditioned market-gardens, three miles of 
mud and flatness with here and there a cabbage, and arrived even- 
tually at what I believe to be the most unique village in the world, 
a village containing nearly eleven hundred people, yet BOYLEss. 

None of the villagers are Ilfordians by birth, unless it be one or 
two of the governor's daughters—he has six—bat are from all parts 
of the world, although of course the great majority are British. 
Instancing this assertion I noticed among the hundreds of English 
school children twin girls from Nansen’s Land, woolly-headed 
daughters from Afric’s sunny clime, and intelligent-eyed, tawny- 
skinned Indian maidens.—But the Village rather than the villagers. . 

The constitution of the Settlement may be defined as an aggrega- 
tion of Gothic villas permeated by family life. The larger number 
of the villas—cottages, as they are termed—are the ‘ In Memoriam” 
gifts of bereaved individuals, or “tokens” from admiring and sym- 
pathetic friends. 

I spent a short time deciphering the legends on the white stones 
let into these buildings, and record one or two for their suggestive- 
ness: “ Eton Cottage, in memory of my son”; ‘‘ Violet Cottage, the 
gift of two sisters” ; ‘‘ Myrtle Cottage, erected by A. E., in memory 
of an only daughter”; “ Rose Cottage, the gift of A. J. L., erected 
in the name of my beloved wife”; ‘“ Trefoil Cottage, in memory of 
three children who have fallen asleep ”; “‘ ‘ Oxford’ and ‘ Cambridge ’ 
Cottages, the gifts of the undergraduates and citizens of these Uni- 
versity towns”; and so on. 

“The Cairns Memorial ” Cottage is the largest and most orna- 
mental villa in the settlement, and it is also distinguished by a fine 
clock tower, visible from every home in the community. The Cottage 
was designed and erected in memory of the first President of the 
Homes, the late Lord Chancellor Cairns. One of the most recent 
donations to the village is a “Children’s Church,” and the building 
at present progressing is a fine School-house, the village having 
outgrown the old School-house. The Hospital of the settlement is 
to come; two cottages are at present utilised for the village- 
patients, but ordinary rooms make but imperfect wards.’ 

One of the most hard-worked portions of the village is the steam- 
laundry. It is a hot-bed of usefulness and a nursery of self-respect, 
as I hope shortly to demonstrate. 

As I stood surveying the forty-nine cottages and the five larger 
buildings, the spacious ornamental grounds and progressive schools, I 
found no little difficulty in realising that the whole site of the village, 
in 1873, was a ploughed field. 


: The sum of £5000 has been promised by Australian, New Zealand, French, and 
Kentish friends, towards a new hospital; but £2000 is still requisite before this. 
desirable building can be constructed free of debt. 
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Of the origin and history of the Settlement I could write much, 
but here is the multum in parvo, as given by its founder :' 


“The real raison d’étre of Ilford is to be found written in the Blue- 
books of the Local Government Board. Things are better now, though 
they are yet anything but best; but when Ilford began to body itself 
forth in bricks and mortar, there was plenty of incitement for any one 
with the love of the children in his heart to grow hot over the statistics of 
workhouse life and its effect upon girl residents all over England. The 
ordinary workhouse was, and is, for girls at all events, too much of an 
institution, and too little of a home. The helpless inmates were indeed 
rescued from want and from active criminality, but they were in no real 
sense trained for a life outside its walls, and they knew very little, or often 
nothing at all, of that motherly love and influence’which are so essential 
to the formation of a girl’s character, and so invaluable in safeguarding 
her future. Workhouse girls were turned out into a world of the daily 
routine of which they knew almost nothing ; their ignorance placed them 
at an enormous disadvantage ; people discovered that their education in 
household matters had been worse than neglected ; their moral fibre was 
unequal to the strain of temptation, and when they came out from the 
hothouse atmosphere of the workhouse they were unable to endure the 
colder air of everyday life. The moral wrecks for which this vicious 
system of workhouse training is responsible can be counted by the hundred 
and by the thousand, and the workhouse was, not so very long ago, tie 
only refuge for destitute or orphan lower-class girls who found themselves 
thrown upon the world. 

“The Village Home at Ilford was an attempt (1) to substitute the 
natural conditions of a cottage home for the cold mercies and often fatal 
advantages of the workhouse, and (2) to initiate the rescue of waif and 
destitute girls on broader lines of human and Christian charity.” 


The patriarch is Mr. J. W. Godfrey ; he is Governor, and his wife 
Lady Superintendent, of the Village, which furnishes the following 
name list of individual cottages : 


Armitie. Cyril. Tlex. Primrose. 
Babies. Daisy. Ivy. Pussy. 

Bath. Eton. Jessamine. Rose. 
Beehive. Forget-me-Not. Joicey. Salem. 
Billiter. Hahnemann. Lily. Sir James Tyler. 
Burwell Park.  Haiifax. May. St. Helena. 
Cairns. Hawthorn. Mayflower. Sweet Briar. 
Cambridge. Heartsease. Mickleham. Syndal. 
Clapham. Heather. Myrtle. Trefoil. 
Clarellan, Honeysuckle. Oxford. Violet. 
Clement. Hope. Peace. Wild Thyme. 
Craven. Hyacinth. Pink Clover. Woodbine. 
Curling. 


It will be noticed that flower names predominate, and during the 
time of flowers every cottage thus distinguished shows its particular 
flower. Rose cottage is gay in the rose season with crimson roses, 
Sweet Briar cottage is perfumed with the delicate scent of that 


1 8:e Something Attempted, Something Done. By Dr. Barnardo. Published by 
John F, Skaw & Co., 48 Patern ster Row. 
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fragrant plant, and Jessamine, Forget-me-not and Honeysuckle 
beautify the little gardens of the respective villas bearing their 
names. 

The Village children, brought as they are from the slums of the 
great cities and the purlieus of large towns, have in many instances 
never seen flowers growing or grass blades up-springing at their feet. 
One such maiden, hailing from Liverpool, was taken through a field 
of grass newly mown and told that she might toss it about to make 
hay. “Hay!” exclaimed the child, ‘“ why hay a naw green yonder 
(in her native city) ; I doubt if the horses at home (Liverpool) would 
eat it that colour.” The poor city waif had only seen the hay as it 
passed in carts on its way to the fodder merchants, and failed to 
recognise that green growing grass had any connection with the 
yellowy-grey supply of the mangers. Another small maiden of ten 
years spent an hour or two searching amongst potato-flowers for young 
potatoes, and laughed ironically when assured that they were dug 
up from beneath the parts of the plants appearing above ground. 

The majority of the children had never seen a strawberry grow- 
ing, nor plucked for themselves a ripe apple until brought to the 
Village Homes. A new arrival, a thoughtful child of about eight 
years, unobserved drew off her béots and carried them as she walked 
across the large meadow to the rear of the cottages, where the 
villagers disport themselves in their hours of leisure. ‘ Why, 
Maggie,” asked one of the cottage mothers, “are you carrying 
your boots instead of wearing them?” ‘I'd be ’shamed,” was the 
reply, “to spoil your fine green carpet with them.” A few apt 
questions elicited the fact that the child’s feet had never before 
pressed growing grass. 

The setting of flower seeds affords amusement and delight to the 
children. It is difficult to convince them that full blown mignonette 
is not developed in a night, or that the seed of stocks requires to 
lie in the ground undisturbed for a longer period than thirty 
minutes. Green leaves appearing before flowers is surprising to not 
a few, in most cases disheartening. 

T now pass on to indicate the pulsations of family life throughout 
the Settlement. Each cottage has its ‘‘ mother ” and its family group 
of girls, from sixteen to twenty-five in number, whose years run up 
the numerical gamut from four to seventeen. The relations sought 
to be maintained between the ‘“ mothers ” and their charges are those 
of loving obedience. But before such relations can be maintained 
it is obviously necessary that they be established, and this is 
not so easy as might be supposed. Experienca has demonstrated 
that if the beneficent river of family-life in the village is not to be 
diverted from its course by counter currents, fresh life from adverse 
streamlets must be merged singly in the stronger waters, and so 
become quietly confluent, each thereby strengthening the main 

VoL. 146.—No. 2. ) 
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stream. Should experience be disregarded the influence apon the 
river is disastrous, the multiplicity of rivulets causing eddies and 
whirlpools destructive to its quiet power. To change the figure 
family-life requires building, the stones are the villagers, the builders 
the “mothers”; each stone before it can be fitted into the right 
niche, must be “ picked” to its proper shape, and the “ picking out ” 
is a tedious process, calling for the eye and the hand of an artist. 

The bulk of the children come from loveless and therefore un- 
homelike homes, and are incapable of willing obedience. Accustomed 
to precocious distrust of everyone, confidence, slow-growing plant, 
finds no soil in their stunted minds wherein to strike root. The 
salt fatal to the growth of rank suspicion is continuity of disinterested 
kindness, and after a time even the most prejudiced and degraded 
cease to look for ulterior motives, and merely render the obedience 
of appreciative love. 

The routine of the Settlement is characterised by an elasticity 
fostering to individualism, anteverting to institutionalism and 
encouraging to desirable development. Each ‘cottage ” varies the 
cadence, but sustains harmoniously the air of the Village, “‘ Home 
Sweet Home.” 

I shall outline an average day in one cottage, leaving it to the 
reader’s imagination to fill in details and manifold impressions, until 
the attainment of a fair conception of village life. 

5.30 a.M., signal is given for rising; 5.45, kitchen girls are light- 
ing fires, and “ working ” girls preparing dining-room for breakfast, 
playroom for scrubbing, and so on. And the nurse girls, after 
finishing their own toilets, are busy washing and dressing the little 
ones. 7 o'clock, and the bell is rung for breakfast, which generally 
consists of good, wholesome porridge. 7.30, cloth cleared and 
cottagers assemble for prayers. Then succeeds an active hour, bed- 
making, room-scrubbing and dusting, knob-polishing, mat-picking 
and shaking, knife, fork, and spoon polishing, tin-cleaning, and like 
operations are pursued with vigour by the “family.” The nurse- 
girls meantime are busily employed with their charges, exchanging 
print pinafores for the hollanders worn at school, hair-combing, boot- 
lacing, and face-washing. 

9.30, All the younger children are in school; and (a) the. elder 
girls in the steam laundry, or, (0) sérvice girls for the time being in 
their respective cottages. 

While the little ones are advantageously employed in school, the 
“‘ mothers” are teaching the service girls how to cook and serve a 
dinner, clean and dust a room, handle china without breaking it, and 
polish a window, leaving it unsmeared. 

12,45. The school children troop in hungry and ready for dinner. 
The meal concluded, the elder girls clear away, the younger children 
play in the grounds until summoned to be “ made tidy” for the 
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afternoon school. Those who have left school either proceed to the 
laundry, or to dress-making, or needlework classes. 

4,30 school ‘ breaks up” and merry romps follow for the released 
students. During the bright summer months the cottagers disport 
themselves in the playing-fields,’ tossing the newly mown grass, or 
swinging beneath the fine old elms, or flower-weaving, as fancy dic- 
tates or the majority decides. “Tea al fresco” is the children’s 
delight, and is often acceded by the ‘“‘ mothers.” Evening brings its 
special duties, such as needlework, reading, scholastic ‘‘ home-work,” 
&c., or perhaps attendance at some special entertainment contrived 
by friends on behalf of the young villagers. 

9 o’clock and the ‘“‘ Hush” prevails in each cottage, which, until 
dawn, becomes a “ lullaby land.” So speeds an ordinary day, borne 
hence, as it were, on the wings of happy, useful work. 

The little workers wear no uniform. They are always neatly 
attired, but individual “mothers” devise the various styles of costume 
worn by the children, and it appears to me only fair that those who, 
to a great extent, mould the characters of their charges should have 
some voice in deciding their outfits, inasmuch as all clothes tend to 
exert a good or bad influence on their wearers. 

The ‘‘setting” of each young face, Nature’s beautiful framework 
of hair, is left intact. I saw hundreds of well-brushed heads upon 
which the hair was gracefully caught by an artistic ribbon, and there 
were abundant evidences that the Cottage mothers appreciated, 
equally with the young owners, the value and beauty of carefully 
tended flowing hair. The elder girls showed braids and coils beneath 
their dainty ‘‘ service ” caps fit to evoke a poet’s muse. 

When, supplemented by technical training, “ family life” of the 
Village Home has worked out the salvation, mentally, morally, and 
physically of many of its villagers, and when such have attained 
their higher teens, situations are found for them—there is always a 
long list from which to select—either as laundry-maids, should they 
have qualified in the steam laundry, or—and preferably—as under- 
maids in well-to-do and well-conducted households. 

An idea of the amount of work accomplished in the Laundry, 
which has been greatly extended and improved during the past year 
at a cost of some £1500, may be formed when it is considered that 
the number of articles washed and “ got up” during twelve months 
exceeds 800,000. These are collected from several of the London 
Homes, including the “‘ Boys’ Home” at Stepney and the “ Labour 
Home for Destitute Youths.” But here I anticipate an objection 
from those who have considered the subject, viz., “‘ Learning to wash 
in a steam laundry is all very well if the learners are intended sub- 
sequently to take up the work as a means of livelihood, otherwise 


' The playing-fields are twelve acres in extent, and constitute a portion of the 
Settlement. 
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when brought to face with ‘ washing-day ’ in an ordinary house, desti- 
tute of the apparatus of the steam laundry, they will be thoroughly 
“at sea.” Iam not personally prepared to assent to this statement 
in its entirety, but quite willing to admit a difficulty in the direction 
indicated. The Cottage “mothers” have recognised it, and to 
remove it adopt the commendable plan of a small weekly wash in 
each cottage by the elder girls training for service, who are thus 
taught how to adapt the principles and methods acquired during 
their term in the Laundry to the ordinary wash of an ordinary house- 
hold, and eventually to the wash of their own humble homes. The 
plan has been found to work well, the service girls thereby qualify- 
ing to the satisfaction of their future employers. 

The training given at the laundry is sufficient to render a girl 
self-supporting ; she is thoroughly taught all branches of the work, 
and is frequently in receipt of a small wage in the Village Laundry 
when entering upon the duties of her “ first place.” 

Among the archives of the Settlement are not a few letters from 
those who have gone forth to fight life’s battles, telling of the capital 
money they are earning as laundry-maids, of the satisfaction of their 
employers, and their own gratitude for all that the Homes have done 
for them. Nor are the “service girls” behind their companions. 
Every year there files past the public awarder of “ merit tokens” a 
long train of units, who have “kept with credit”’ their situations for 
periods of a year and upwards. The crowning ‘‘ token,” awarded 
for four years’ honourable service, is a strongly-wrought silver watch, 
with name and date of presentation engraved. 

The following tables are interesting. Table “ A” shows how the 
girls in the village have been disposed of since 1890 to the date of 
the last Report upon the subject (1894), and table ‘“‘B” what has 
been the record of the girls in service during that period : 


TABLE A. 





| 1890. | 1891. | 1892. | 1893. 





Sent to service in England . .| 39 52 49 | 50 
Apprenticed in England . . .| ... 2 Same 

Transferred to other Branches . 4 4 ote 
Restored to friends. . . . ./| 15 | 12 18 | @1 
BN: swe Se & ee 1 1 a6 ae 
Boarded out!. . . . .« «. «| 161 | 224 | 215 53 
Manigvated . 1 6 2 st 6 st | ee o. | 123 72 6 | 201 
Re ee ee ae ar 4 J Jen (eo 4 24 




















Totals . . . . . {| 224 | 304 | 403 | 206 229 {1366 











’ Seventy-nine of the girls entered as Boarded out were afterwards emigrated to 
Canada, and if this transfer is made, the numbers would stand thus: Boarded out, 
703 ; Emigrated, 280. p 
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TABLE B. 





Percentage. 


| 





Conduct good!. . . : 66°29 
- RMR fists ys > 19°66 
“5 unsatisfactory. . 11°24 
55 Mt ah} « « S ae 1 2°81 








| Married . . 
| Lost sight of 
| Died . 








| 
| Total 6 « 6 4 52 

















 Laundry-work ” and “ service” are not restricted to England, 
as set forth in the above tables ; hence it comes about that a second 
exit-door is open to the girls of the settlement vid emigration to the 
nearest English colony—Canada. Hundreds of girls from the Village 
Home have been successfully emigrated to the Dominion. The secret 
of success is an open one. It is required that physique, character, 
and acquirements be sound, and that continued supervision for many 
years by systematic visitation and regular correspondence be main- 
tained. As a result of*life in the village, less than 2 per cent. of the 
EMIGRANTS are classed not as complete failures, but as “ unsatis- 
factory,” while the 98 per cent. are ‘‘ decided successes.” 

The following analysis of a party of eighty-nine girls emigrated to 
the Dominion is suggestive : 


“ Twenty-two of the party were between 6 and 12 years of age; 67 were 
over 12. Forty had been in the Homes from 1 to 3 years; 20 under 1 
year; and 29 over 3 years. Several of the latter had been in residence 7, 
8, 10, and 11 years, while one had been with Dr. Barnardo for 13 years. 
Nine had both parents living; 16 had fathers only ; 36 had mothers only ; 
28 were complete orphans, some of them being utterly waif and friendless 
on admission. As to the places from which they came, 42 were from 
London (W. District giving 10; E., 15; N. and N.W., 5; S., 8; and 
E.C., 4); 42 from English Counties (Berks, Cambridgeshire, Cornwall, 
Devon, Essex, Gloucestershire, Herts, Kent, Lancashire, Monmouthshire, 
Northumberland, Norfolk, Notts, Northampton, Sussex, and Warwick- 
shire); 3 from Ireland; 1 from Scotland ; and 1 from Jersey.” 


The question naturally arises, “ What becomes of all these young 


1 The following are the meanings of the terms in this classification : 

Good.—Those who have been spoken of as satisfactory in conduct and work. 

air.—Those against whom no very serious faults have been alleged (though they 
have been troublesome). 

Unsatiafactory.—Those who have shown serious faults, such as dishonesty, un- 
truth, extreme violence of temper, &c. 

Bad.—Those who have lost character by really vicious conduct, 
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emigrants when they reach the land of their adoption?” Years ago 
a Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Cox gave to Dr. Barnardo for the better 
carrying on of this hopeful work, a house and grounds at Peter- 
borough, Ontario. ‘‘ Hazelbrae,” as the house is termed, is primarily a 
Distributing Home, and here the Village girls remain until suitable 
situations are found for them, or, should they be too young to earn 
their bread, until reliable homes are selected in which they may be 
advantageously boarded out. Some of the little girls are adopted 
into the families of well-to-do farmers, where they are treated pre- 
cisely as though they were really members of the family. Illustrative 
of the new surroundings of the young emigrants from the IIford 
Village, I here give quotations from one or two letters received from 
them after a few months spent in Canada: 

Edith S. writes from the farm-house in which she has been 
received: “I am very happy and comfortable. I bought a doll on 
Saturday, but I have not dressed it yet. We had a long walk on 
Sunday; the roads were beautiful, and the May flowers are coming 
out. I have a very nice place here to play in, and I see the boats 
going up and down the river.” 

Mary M, writing to the Cottage Mother, says: “I have such 
nice friends, and am well and happy. I have fine sleigh-rides down 
the hills. We have a lot of sheep and pigs, and five horses, and a 
lot of cows, and three little calves. I should like to see you very 
much.” 

Alice R., a servant-girl, writes: “‘I: think Hazelbrae is just a 
splendid place. I quite like it. My mistress is very kind to me. 
I have plenty of work to do, which keeps me from freezing in 
Winter I have a large bedroom all to myself. Everything 
in it is complete, and it is heated by a large pipe. I can see out 
into the street, and it is such fun to watch the little boys and girls 
play in the park. We have a canary, and it almost stuns you to 
hear it sing sometimes. I hung the motto you sent me on one side 
of the looking-glass and the one from Peterborough on the other 
side. I should like to see the dear old village once more. It must 
be strange to have so many new girls.” 

Fanny T., another servant-girl, writing from Ontario to Dr. 
Barnardo, says: ‘‘I have learned_to work very nicely, and I can 
cook the dinner. I can make yeast, and bake a batch of home-made 
bread, and look after it all myself. I am very well pleased with 
my place, and would not like to leave it. I would like to stay here 
so that I might get thoroughly posted in keeping everything in 
proper style, especially in the dairy branch, as it is a beautiful piece 
of work, but I don’t know whether they will want me or not. I 
hope they will, as they are so good to me, driving me to church and 
doing other kind things.” 

Similar extracts might be made from hundreds of equally satis- 
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factory letters, bat these will suffice to depict the conditions of the 
girl emigrants amidst their fresh surroundings—surroundings which 
offer to them a new heaven and a new earth. 

By way of contrast I summarise two or three records of child-life 
before the reception of such children into Ilford Village Homes, and 
the subsequent drafting to Canada. 

Deborah F., aged 11.—Wandered about the streets of a Lancashire 
town with her little brother Ernest of seven years. The two children 
were known as systematic beggars. They were out late at night, 
and evidently ina half-starved condition. The local officers of the 
National Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children visited the 
cellar in which they lived. It was found to contain a few old boxes, 
tin cans, and a broken table. On some dirty rags which served as a 
bed was poor little Edgar, a child of three. His head was covered 
with sores, into which the vermin had eaten holes, Deborah and 
Ernest were in an almost equally neglected state. The mother, a 
dirty, immoral woman, herself a professional beggar, was convicted 
and sentenced to one month’s hard labour for gross cruelty, and was 
deprived of the further custody of her children, who, by the mayis- 
trates’s orders, were handed over to the care of Dr. Barnardo. 

Alice §., aged nine.—lIs the’ daughter of a respectable woman 
reduced, through no fault of her own, to dire poverty and obliged to 
lead the life of a tramp and street vagrant. In great anxiety about 
her little girl she applied at Stepney, begging Dr. Barnardo to save 
the child from dangerous surroundings. Careful inquiries elicited 
the facts that the child’s father, a labourer, died from the effects of 
drink, and that since his death the mother had struggled on as a 
washerwoman, living in one room. Her rent falling into arrears her 
furniture was seized, and since that event she has wandered about 
with the child, literally homeless and subsisting by various shifts and 
devices, sometimes working at rag-picking in London, sometimes 
going “hopping” in Kent, and sleeping wherever she could find 
shelter. Exposed to such vicissitudes the health of the child was 
rapidly failing. 

Lavinia N., is a Welsh girl, and enquiries show that the “ father 
is unknown.” The step-father was convicted of keeping a brothel, 
and imprisoned for two months, all the family for that time being 
in the workhouse, Lavinia’s surroundings have been of the most 
brutalising character. Beaten, starved, driven about by a cruel, 
drunken mother, a little slave to her step-sisters, she has been 
subject to cold, dirt, and nakedness, and was only rescued by earnest 
and determined effort. 

Her mother, though only twenty-nine at the time of Lavinia’s 
rescue, was @ most infamous woman. She had just left the work- 
house in order to tramp the country. 

And so, for many hours, 1 could continue writing, but quite 
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enough has already been chronicled to show the sharp contrast 
between the sad conditions of the pre-village life of the children, and 
the happy, wholesome, homely life open to the same children via the 
Ilford village and the Canadian farms. 

I close my imperfect outlines with a cordial invitation to each 
reader to fill them in for himself or herself by a visit to this pleasing 
Settlement. A vehicle from the village meets at Ilford station the 
1, 15 train from Liverpool Street, City, conveying visitors, free of 
charge, to the Village, every day of the week, let the weather be 
good or bad, except Saturday and Sunday, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Godfrey graciously welcome sympathetic strangers and tour them 
over the Estate. 

JAMES CassIDy. 





A CLAIM FOR THE ART OF FICTION. 


THAT imaginative and idealising faculty which has revealed itself in 
all ages, accompanying all phases and developments of human life, 
needs no apology. From the standpoint to which the rolling cen- 
turies have brought us, we recognise its conspicuous and potent 
influence in the history of mind. We see that the larger our per- 
spective, the more uncertain become the boundaries that separate the 
fact from fiction, authentic record from romance. Everywhere, in 
the heart of every nation, we find the same tendency at work, rest- 
less, creative, distilling from the raw material of circumstance the 
subtile essence of imaginative art ; and in this very faculty, universal 
and inevitable as it proves to be, we have one great source of that 
organic unity which ‘‘makes the whole world kin.” It has given 
us, in its manifold developments, a common ground of sympathy ; 
it has become the great interpreter of man to man. Thus the history 
of a nation’s literature becomes for us the truest expression of that 
nation’s life, bringing us into definite relation with each phase of its 
moral and intellectual advancement, causing us in a great measure 
to judge a bygone period by the ideals it has fostered, just as in 
fature centuries we shall ourselves be judged. ‘There is a deep 
interest in the retrospect which thus engages our attention. We 
see how, gradually accompanying each footstep of man’s progress, the 
limits of his subjective world, his psychical life, grew ever wider ; 
speculation and fancy crept in to supplement the facts of existence 
as dimly perceived by his understanding, and in the first ideal con- 
struction, the first departure that is, from the immediate perceptions 
of sense, we have the germ of all imaginative literature. 

But in those distant days when the earliest expression of man’s 
religious impulse manifested itself in the wondering worship of 
Nature, imagination was merely the handmaid of that worship and 
dwelt mainly upon the few familiar themes. And which of us has 
not felt the charm of that primitive Aryan fancy? Who loves not 
Ushas, the dawn-maiden, ‘‘ tender and infinitely loved,” the bringer 
of light to men? Who can wonder at the perplexity of those un- 
tutored minds who watched the course of the mighty sun across the 
heavens until he sank below the horizon, “swallowed by the sea” ? 
They seemed to have no guarantee that he ever would return to 
them; and when the clouds, his mantle, obscured the face of the 
- heavens, to what could the darkness testify but to his wrath ? 


— 
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Such primitive imaginings and others similar to them lead us by 
gradual stages to that most fruitful period of ancient literature 
which reached its consummation in the Homeric poems. The after- 
growth of religious speculation and philosophy already heralded in 
the east by the Babylonian legends and the cosmogony of the Jews 
had no place in the sweet spontaneity of Ionian verse. It arose 
from the strong young heart of the nation, with the simple natural- 
ness of perfect art. The earlier abstractions have now become con- 
crete realities; the constant tendency of language to personification 
has done its work; and the representations that were merely projec- 
tions from the minds of men have been endowed with objective 
existence, so that their real origin has sunk into the shade. But 
not only has an elaborate mythology thus expanded ; we have in the 
Odyssey a fresh and lively picture of the actual life of the time. The 
common facts of existence are seized and interpreted as it is the 
mission of all true art to interpret them; the heroic element as 
the age conceived it, is still the background of the picture; but the 
accidents of the age are so subordinated to that perception of uni- 
versal truth and beauty which came afterwards to be the distin- 
guishing mark of the Greeks, that the poem remains to this day a 
masterpiece. 

This natural tendency, manifested in the earliest ages as well as 
in the most recent, to express the purest ideals, the noblest senti- 
ments of the heart in poetry, cannot be overlooked. In conceding 
to poetical literature the place which by general consent it holds 
amongst us, we are only following the precedent of the whole civi- 
lised world. We are acknowledging that the poet is endowed with 
a supreme gift, a “divine affatus,’ and has a keener perception of 
life and truth than is granted to most of his fellows. We under- 
stand what Aristotle meant when he said that “poetry was more 
philosophical than history.” 

Dealing with the ever-present and common realities of life and 
death, the poet constructs for us the imperishable ideal ; he exalts 
the prosaic fact into its eternal significance, allaying our sense of 
incompleteness with his comprehensive grasp of truth. 

But in the realm of literary Art, Poetry was not long suffered to 
reign alone. Another form of ideal representation soon sprang into 
existence, adapting itself at first to the needs of an increasingly 
intellectual people, and thus the Drama was born. In the hands of 
the three great Greek tragedians it emphasised the deep passions and 
sorrows of human life as no other form of expression had been able, 
or has since been able, to do. It was distinctly a creature of its — 
age. 

Its events and characters were encompassed with a relentless, 
stern necessity, but it preserved the calm characteristic of Greek 
genius in its sense of proportion and literary power. Comedy fol- 
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lowed Tragedy, and long after the golden age of Athens had passed 
away, and the products of her genius were scattered abroad to be the 
great inheritance of future centuries, Poetry and the Drama con- 
tinued to flourish side by side. But in the meantime forces were at 
work among the nations, initiating constant progress and change. 
The last degenerate remnants of the once beautiful old myths died 
out of Europe, as the Reason of man, turning its inquiry upon the 
mysteries of the Universe and the individual soul, began to frame 
more rational philosophies; the Gothic Empire, champion of the 
new religion that was to conquer Europe, rose upon the ruins of 


Ancient Rome; and the northern peoples grew into power and 


influence. 

Still, for several centuries, the imagination continued to find its 
most apt expression in poetic form. The Gaelic Celts poured out a 
song of triumph from hearts deeply stirred with love of their native 
land; the Scandinavians sang of great sea kings and heroes and 
heroic deeds ; and the good Czedman drew his inspiration from the 
simple fervour of a religious soul, By and by a new element crept 
into poetry, and, in the twelfth century began to assume a more 
definite form. From the story-tellers of the East had sprung the 
taste for the marvellous, and the ‘facuity of vivid narration that had 
appealed to the imagination of every race; but as society grew more 
complex, and the lives of individuals and of nations came to be more 
closely interwoven, with increase of fellowship and of mutual ties, a 
deeper interest in the events of ordinary life appeared to develop 
also. Confining our attention to the literature of our own land, we 
find the first outgrowth of what we may call romantic narrative in 
the legends of Arthur and his Knights. Very significant is the early 
close alliance between fact and fiction. It was the prosaic ground of 
the “ Chronicles ”—the record of contemporary life—that yielded 
our first wellspring of romantic literature. 

The subsequent evolution of this and of the other branches of 
literary art in England are familiar to all; for the history of our 
literature has become popular amongst us, and it is one of which 
we are justly proud. For our. present purpose it is sufficient to 
consider the fact of that natural unity which embraces the several 
forms and products of the imagination; and to emphasise this 
connection which, we cannot but think, is in frequent danger of 
being ignored. Poetry, fiction, and the drama have, we submit, a 
kindred origin and a common aim. 

The first imaginative impulse of man’s thought created poetry ; 
it was then, as it has ever been, “thought tinged with emotion,” 
the stirring of the spirit within its narrow bonds, the straining to 
detect those secret harmonies which underlie the discords of the 
world. And, so far from falling into insignificance as knowledge 
grew, it has ever remained the sanctuary of the intellectual life; 
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for although degenerate at times and made subservient to baser 
passions and unworthy ends, still the nobler self of every nation has 
always found expression in its poetry. 

The drama brought human character and incident more con- 
spicuously into play. It was reserved for the greatest dramatic 
literature to transmute and vivify the facts of existence, and to 
interpret the passion and pathos of human nature as no other art 
could do. 

But the imaginative faculty had still to seek another channel of 
expression; and in the eighteenth century the representation of 
contemporary life, hitherto confined to satire, poetical romance, and 
ballad, finally acquired the peculiar form in which it has come to be 
recognised as the novel. The steady rise and increasing influence 
of fiction, the enrichment which it has at various times received 
from the painstaking devotion of men of genius, the intrinsic worth 
and beauty of its highest products, all testify to its position in 
the ‘‘ literature of power.” Nor is it difficult to account for its 
popularity. 

The “‘ common deeds of the common day ”—fragments of ordinary 
life with all their monotonous routine of circumstance—the hopes 
and fears, the sorrow and the joy that make up the sum of thousands 
of human lives who pass out of record and remembrance, carent quia 
vate sacro—how dear are all these things to the multitude! how 
deep and ever deeper grows the interest in what we know, and feel, 
and see! True, there is always the poet to raise these things into 
imperishable beauty, and the dramatist to set them before us condensed 
into a vivid portrait of actuality; but fiction, working in the same 
spirit and with similar aim, yet pursues a different method, and gains 
a peculiar power. And in this very difference of method lies the 
danger which, at the present time especially, we seem too prone to 
overlook. 

The novel, it is said, need not be taken seriously ; it is sometimes, 
but need not always be, a work of art; it deals so familiarly with 
men and manners, with incident and custom, that its chief object is 
to amuse; the poet may be “born,” and the dramatist also; the 
novelist needs but a little imagination and a dash of eloquence to 
justify his work. 

Now, the prevalence of this style of reasoning and its adoption by 
some professed masters of the art has undoubtedly led to the unfor- 
tunate results which so many amongst us see reason to deplore. We 
have departed from the old traditions, and the result is an atmosphere 


of low vitality and degenerate work. In severing this latest product’ 


of imaginative literature from the natural and noble fellowship of its 
kindred arts, we have robbed it of its birthright, and ourselves of our 
joy in its possession. Of course, the evil is not exclusively of recent 
growth. Just as there have ever been bad poets and bad dramatists, 
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so, in every land where novels have gained pre-eminence, there have 
been writers who have made their art subservient to unworthy ends. 
But this does not alter our position. The fact is patent that, in 
proportion as the conception of the novelists’ art has been lowered, 
so has the work itself become disgraced ; and, in an age when the 
tendency is moving in this direction, it is not unwise to pause and 
reconsider the basis of fiction, its aim and scope. 

The poet Chaucer once summed up his teaching and his art in the 
following quaint lines: 


‘‘Through me men go into the blissful place 
Of the heart’s heal and deadly woundés’ cure ; 
Through me men go into the well of grace 
Where green and lusty May doth ever endure. 
This is the way to all good aventure. 
Be glad, thou Reader, and thy sorrow off cast, 
All open am I; pass in, and speed thee fast.” 


Such was the attitude of the fresh and simple genius whose work 
bas held so high a place in the estimation of his country. Does it 
not convey to us the very essence of imaginative art and the secret 
of its power? Is it not the most blessed mission of the poem, the 
drama, or the work of fiction to lead us “ into the blissful place of 
the heart’s heal, and deadly woundé’s cure”? It is true that the 
imagination cannot for ever dwell upon the fair and gracious themes 
of idealised existence, nor would it minister to our needs in so doing; 
it must of necessity deal with the world as we know it, heightening 
the contrasts between good and evil, and enlivening our sympathies. 
And this is what the literary artist, working in whatever form he 
may, is privileged to do. His gift to us is for the hours of leisure 
—those quiet receptive hours, which, if rightly used, and fed with 
wholesome and stimulating influences, do so much to strengthen and 
enrich our lives. To the novelist belongs the power of vitalising a 
conception so as to bring us into deeper sympathy with the portion 
of life that he depicts ; we must feel that he is dealing with realities, 
repossessing with force and vigour the simple facts of existence, the 
great practical truths, which, by their very familiarity, may be for- 
gotten, and which are never so old as to lose their freshness and 
significance, Tragedy and comedy enter alike into the wide domain 
of his art; passion, purifying us by “pity and fear”; mirth and 
gladness, refreshing our spirits; his keen perception pierces for us 
the outer shell of custom and intention which surround our lives, and 
reveal to us the secret play of character. His method is at once 
subjective and objective, realist and idealist; but, in the perfect 
artist, fidelity and reserve are so justly blended that the antithesis 
is lost. 

It is inevitable that an art whose interest lies so especially in the 
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heart of its own age should suffer more or less from the fluctuations 
and changes of the time spirit which wield such mighty influences 
upon the course of human affairs. Other times other manners, and 
a novel that has fallen into the too frequent error of emphasising 
merely the ephemeral current of the day pays the penalty in oblivion. 
That which is written to suit the taste of the moment dies at the 
turn of the tide. We need but to glance backward over the record 
of a few years to observe this fact more fully, and to learn to 
estimate the passing crazes and affectations and reactions at their 
true value. 

But the novels that augment our literature have preserved the 
significance of eternal truth among the influences of the hour. In 
proportion as they have clothed that truth in beauty of form are they 
entitled to be called works of art; and the deeper and wider their 
human sympathies, the more fitting and exquisite their form ; the 
better also will they fulfil the gracious mission which the good 
Chaucer desired for his verse. 

It were impossible in this connection to pass over without due 
tribute those great masters of English fiction to whom we owe so much. 

The novelists of the eighteenth century gave us what is called the 
‘simple school.” Miss Austen, especially, with her wonderful gift 
of observation and delicately graceful style, has preserved an 
admirable reflection of contemporary life. We are grateful for the 
fresh spontaneity, the quiet humour, and the faculty of vivid repre- 
sentation which create the charm of her work. She has given us 
life, as she justly expressed it, on “bits of ivory.” There is no 
great passion stirred, no deep pathos reached ; the truths of existence 
are summed up in the axiomata media of prudent living, and we are 
not troubled with anomalous cases which these may fail to reach. 
But the work remains, and is a pleasure to us because the form is 80 
graceful, and the details are so true. 

The best novelists of the nineteenth century have, each in their own 
way, enriched our literature and our resources with genuine works of 
art. When we think of the marvellous case of Sir Walter Scott— 
the incomparable vigour that enabled him to complete the finest of 
his works in a period of twelve years—we marvel at the strength and 
felicity of his genius ; and as our thoughts dwell upon those delight- 
ful scenes and characters which have become to most of us 80 
familiar, we feel that the world is the richer for the quaintness of the 
antiquary, the loyalty of Rebecca, and the heroism of Jeanie Deans. 

There are great moments in fiction as in life, and only the great 
novelist attains to them. But for us their memory is of inestimable 
worth ; they sweeten the world for us, and preserve the heroic tradi- 
tion of noble lives and deeds. 

The moral beauty of unworldliness in Colonel Newcome gladdens 
our faith in human nature, and the pathos of Dickens re-awakens our 
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sympathy. ‘‘ Who can stand against that ?” said Thackeray, when 
he read the death of ‘little Paul.” 

A supreme word in Art is also spoken in the redemption of Silas 
Warner’s blighted life by means of a little child, In the great 
personality of the woman to whom we owe this rustic idyll we find 
the secret of her peculiar power. It was her sympathy. To her 
deeply observant, unbiassed mind, enriched by culture and reflection, 
nothing in human nature was insignificant—nothing appealed to her 
in vain, In her earlier works, before reflection banished spontaneity, 
she has given us some of the most delicate analyses of character 
which our literature can sr pply, and whether she pictures the beauty 
of Nature, or the poetry of common life, the sweetness of little chil- 
dren, or the stern imperativeness of conscience in matters of duty, all 
alike are touched with the artist’s consummate skill. 

These and other gifted writers have bequeathed to us the excel- 
lent tradition of pure and conscientious work ; many since their day, 
adhering to the principles of Art, and creating faithful representa- 
tions of Nature, have won a place in the contemporary literature of 
Fiction, but recently the Art has suffered from the number of its 
votaries, 

It is too late now to deplore the full tide of literary effort which 
has invaded us in this direction ; the fact is patent, and we must do the 
best we can with it. But it is not too late to deplore and to pro- 
test against a tendency fatal to Art and contrary to the best interests 
of society, which, if fostered and unchecked, will lower the tone and 
value of Fiction in the eyes of the civilised world. We have but to 
interrogate the records of history to discover that when a branch of 
literature lowers itself to baser influences, and concerns itself merely 
with amusement, or with the reflection of the accidentals and passing 
emotions of the day, it inflicts upon the taste of its generation and 
upon literature itself an evil which years of reaction may not destroy. 
And it is just these'accidentals, this feverish desire for novelty, this 
surface life with its morbid psychology and ill-digested ethics, which 
forms the constantly recurring theme of modern Fiction. 

The human nature which was enough for our greatest imaginative 
writers is not enough for our novelists to-day. It is as though they 
were in search of some new element, some moral and intellectual 
argon which shall enable them to interpret with more faithful realism 
the circumstances of human life. And in the meantime the sense of 
the beautiful is falling into decay ; false ideals are cherished ; rever- 
ence for women is out of date; and we have strayed far from that 
sweet and tender spirit which gave us the daisy as symbolic of a 
lovely womanhood, “with its gift of healing, its heart of gold, and 
its white crown of purity.” But when we consider what the history 
of imaginative literature has been, and how noble a gift it has in its 
various forms conferred upon us, shall we not be most unwilling, as 
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writers or as readers, to encourage an apostasy which is false to life 
and Art? History has shown us that every form of imaginative 
literature at the period of its best fruition has been allied to worthy 
aims. Whilst dealing necessarily with the contemporary time, it 
has preserved the sense of proportion, and has occupied itself rather 
with the universal truths of life and conduct than with the passing 
phases of the day. 

At the close of the nineteenth century our aspirations for the 
future should not lie lower than those of other ages past; and in 
considering this we shall refuse to acknowledge as literature that 
which, ignoring its birthright, puts theory for fact and harsh effect 
for beauty, as it is at least undeniable that truth and beauty have 
ever been recognised by our civilised world at the highest essentials 
of Art. 

E. G. WHEELWRIGHT. 





NOTE ON MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE IN 
SCOTLAND.’ 


In the life of Burns, our national poet, there is an episode which 
illustrates very well a peculiarity of our Scots law of marriage. 
When the consequences of the poet’s intimacy with Jean Armour 
could no longer be concealed, he gave her in writing an acknow- 
ledgment that she was his wife ; but at the instigation of her parents 
this document was destroyed, and for a time Burns seems to have 
thought he was by that act freed from all legal tie to her. In this 
he was mistaken. Chambers, in his biography of Burns, gives the 
following opinion of counsel to whom he submitted the point: 

“A marriage once existing. cannot be annulled but by divorce. 
The destruction of documents may place impediments in the way 
of proving that it existed, just as burning a bloody shirt may 
render it more difficult to prove a murder; but the fact cannot 
be altered. The subsequent formal marriage and the church cen- 
sure would go for nothing except in the way of evidence, and to 
throw doubt on what might be adduced on the other side. The 
question then is, Was there a marriage? Certainly there was, if 
the document was a declaration by Burns that Jean Armour was his 
wife, or that he had married her, and she accepted it in that light at 
the time. The following from Erskine will show that the rule is 
much older than Burns’s day: ‘ Marriage may be perfected by the 
consent of parties declared by writing, provided the writing be so 
conceived as necessarily to impart their present consent. The proof 
of marriage is not confined to the testimonies of the clergymen and 
witnesses present at the ceremony. The subsequent acknowledgment 
of it by the parties is suflicient to support the marriage if it appear 
to have been made, not in a jocular manner, but seriously and with 
deliberation.’ The difficulties have occurred where the acknowledg- 
ment appeared to be with no intention to hold a marriage. Undoubt- 
edly if Burns had married anybody else he would have been guilty 
of bigamy.” 

The principle here laid down is still maintained by the Court of 
Session. Only the other day there was a case before it in which 
the written document had been destroyed, but on proof that there 


1 See article, ‘‘ Divorce and Re-marriage,” in WESTMINSTER REVIEW for February 
96. 
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had been such a document, together with other circumstances pur- 
porting a serious intention of marriage, declarator of marriage was 
granted. It should be observed, however, that the intention must 
be serious. Notwithstanding the opinion of a great many writers of 
fiction a couple may, in acting charades, for example, go through a 
mock ceremony of marriage in Scotland with as much impunity as in 
England. 

The greater strictness with which the law regarding the registra- 
tion of births is enforced in Scotland as compared with other parts 
of the United Kingdom, besides making Scotland appear worse than 
she really is in the matter of illegitimate births, produces a curious 
anomaly in connection with marriage, A childless couple may spend 
their lives together as man and wife without going near the 
registrar or the priest, and on the death of one the courts would 
certainly uphold the right of the survivor to that share of the 
property of deceased known as the Jleyitim—a certain proportion 
which goes to the surviving spouse and the children, if any, not- 
withstanding any will. If the couple we are supposing call them- 
selves and are reputed to be man and wife, then they are legally 
man and wife, and there is an end of the matter. But, if there are 
children, these children will be registered as illegitimate until such 
time as the parents register their marriage. Before the child of such 
a couple can be registered as legitimate there must be forthcoming 
an extract of the register of the marriage of the parents; and in 
the absence of that, unless the male parent admits to the registrar 
his paternity of the child, his name will not appear on the register 
at all. For the sake of their children, therefore, it is necessary 
that our couple should register their marriage. Of course, as is well 
known, in Scotland children born before marriage are legitimised by 
the subsequent marriage of the parents, and the sheriff on applica- 
tion will issue warrant for the alteration of the birth-register of any 
child so legitimised. The anomaly remains, however—that although 
the Scots law will maintain a marriage by consent pure and simple, 
and without the intervention of priest and registrar, yet through the 
working of the Registration Acts the children of such a marriage 
will be counted among illegitimate births. 

After the above it might go without saying that in the common 
law of Scotland marriage is essentially a civil contract ; but curiously 
enough, if a couple should wish to marry without the aid of the 
clergy they must enter into what is called an “ irregular ” marriage 
-—which, however, is now becoming quite fashionable and “ respect- 
able.” here is no such thing in Scotland as marriage by the — 
registrar, The “regular” course is for the intending spouses to be 
proclaimed either in church or by public notice affixed at the door 
of the registrar's office, and at the end of a certain time have the 
knot tied by a recognised minister of religion. The “ irregular” 
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marriage is a development of the old marriage-by-consent. The 
parties accept each other as husband and wife, and join in a petition 
to the sheriff to grant warrant for the registration of their marriage. 
In Glasgow the cost of this process is 28s, 6d., the lowest quotation 
to be had anywhere in Scotland. On the other hand the regular 
marriage does not cost more than 10s. even if the priest takes a fee 
of 5s. Some of the clergy charge nothing at all if one or both of 
the parties has a “sitting” in the church. It is a natural and 
pertinent question whether this glaring anomaly was not deliberately 
arranged for the benefit of the clergy, to give them a “ pull” on 
poor folks who would prefer to do without their help. 

Turning now to the matter of divorce, we find that Scotland is 
slightly ahead of England in respect that divorce is obtainable on the 
ground of wilful desertion, and it seems to have become a rule that 
four years’ separation will entitle one to a divorce. This is certainly 
a great boon, but there is still much to be desired. Suppose a case 
in which a wife deserts her husband, and that he, disgusted with her 
conduct, wishes nothing better than that she may stay away, and 
leave him a chance of regaining his freedom. If he wants to make 
himself certain of relief, when the time comes he must be able to 
prove to the satisfaction of the Court of Session that it is a case of 
wilful desertion, that his wife was never debarred by him from 
adhering to him; that he did his best to induce her to do so. This 
ineans that, during the whole four years, he must keep her informed 
of his whereabouts, and, whenever she chooses to come to him, be 
prepared to take her and be thankful. But what if the woman, 
through sheer spite, insisted on rejoining him for a time in, let us 
say, the very last year of the poor man’s probation ? 

Tn the able article which suggested this note there is a form of 
covenant given for a couple who might wish to cohabit and are yet 
unable to enter into a legal marriage. Of course, the lawyer employed 
to draw up such an agreement may be supposed to know all the 
difficulties and avoid them, but there is one point which may be 
noted here—that in Scotland one can only dispose of part of his or 
her property by will. Thus, in the event of either party to the 
suggested covenant having a Scottish domicile dying and leaving 
property, the discarded legal wife or husband could step in and claim 
legitim. Therefore, if a man desired to make sure that the wife who 
had driven him to seek the companionship of another woman should 
not benefit by any property he might ieave, I am afraid he would 
require to give his true, but illegal, wite all he possessed in his life- 
time, and die, as we might say, a pauper. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF AN ARISTOCRACY 
UPON THE STABILITY OF A NATION. 


In Thelma, Marie Corelli says, ‘‘ Modern society contains within 
itself the seed of its own destruction.” This seems at first a very 
sweeping statement, but it is one which can be proven by a glance 
at the history of the world. 

In every epoch of the world’s history—aye, before the faintest 
conception of a history—the tendency among the population has. 
been to split up, by a sort of natural selection, into four elementary 
classes or divisions—Royalty; the nobility, or aristocracy; the 
middle-class, or bowrgeoisie ; and that class which is only adequately 
defined by the French word canaille, itself utterly uitranslatable and 
entirely without an equivalent in the English language. Of these 
four great classes only the middle has exhibited anything approach- 
ing stability, producing the majority of men of brains and action. 
Royalty has at all times been subject to too many sudden vicissitudes 
to be at all stable, and its revolutions have invariably produced great 
changes in the nobility, rendering that class dependent entirely 
upon royalty for its status, being always involved in any catastrophe 
which overtook that class. The canaille ; what description can be 
written of the utter degradation and despair in which it must drag 
on its dreary existence? And stability? It has and can have 
none. Having a groundwork of mankind worse than the brute 
creation, because possessed of will power and brains sharpened, or 
rather made shrewd, by the struggle for existence, reinforced by the 
worst elements of the other three classes with their vices peculiar 
to their former station in life, we might as reasonably expect @ 
menagerie to exhibit powers of organisation and autonomous rule. 

The ambition of man brought about the deluge—the same ambi- 
tion which possessed Alexander when he sighed for other worlds to 
conquer. Sodom and Gomorrah fell through the profligacy and 
vice of its people—through vice instituted by its aristocracy and 
copied by all classes within its walls. Babylon was conquered 
while its ruler and people were in the vortex of a licentious and 
drunken banquet. Tyre and Sidon, the centres of Phoenician culture, 
fell a prey to Roman power and were involved in their fall. What 
does the history of Rome betray? At first, a warlike nation, peopled 
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by a race naturally brave, spreading its boundaries through Africa 
and Europe, it seemed irresistible until civil warfare, brought about 
by the jealousy and oppression of its aristocracy, caused it to lose 
one after another of its provinces, and to eventually fall, shattered 
beyond reconstruction. 

Later on, Constantinople fell by reason of the corruption and 
licentiousness of its nobility, both being duly copied by its lower 
classes. Spain lost its Dutch provinces on account of the arrogant 
oppression of its ruler, whose course was carefully followed up by 
his subordinates. The French Revolution was the direct outcome 
of the profligacy of its royalty and nobility. 

It appears, then, that the statement is not too strong. At the- 
present time Russia is groaning under the oppression and unclean 
lives of its higher classes; Germany is in danger of the same fate, 
only the stern militarism of its laws preventing the same calamity ; 
England is beginning to feel the effects of having the legislation of 
the people blocked by the hereditary rights of her nobility. It 
would be useless to enumerate further, and speak of the numerous 
examples exhibited in the daily history of the minor countries, 

America is the only country at the present time enjoying com- 
parative immunity, and even she is harassed by the troubles caused 
by the disagreements between labour and capital. 

An aristocracy undoubtedly has its advantages, and is indisputably 
necessary to carry on the scheme of the world’s civilisation. But 
heaven help the nation which, possessing a patrician element, is 
governed solely by that element, and is unable to restrict its action 
in any way that may seem necessary ! 

Joun Srorr HeEwiIrv. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


Ir is an old axiom among chemists that bodies do not react upon 
each other unless in a state of solution, and modern science bas 
done much to prove the truth of this view. The researches of 
Professor Roberts-Austin, showing that metals permeate or dissolve 
in each other, even at ordinary temperatures, and the more recent 
work of Arctowski, from which it appears that no substance is 
completely insoluble in one of its solvents even at the solidifying 
point of the solvent, have so widened the significance of the word 
solution that we must now consider many bodies soluble which were 
formerly held to be insoluble. We have, therefore, arrived at a 
stage in the study of this subject when the appearance of Dr. 
Comey’s Dictionary of Chemical Solubilities,’ is peculiarly appro- 
priate. Why the word “ chemical ” is used in the title we are not 
informed, nor do we find in the volume any justification for it, as 
the author has apparently recorded all kinds of solubility, and even 
some of the older estimations are included, although some of these 
are now known to be based on inaccurate data. In nearly every 
case the reference to the original research is given, so that the book 
is also of value as an index to other work which has been done on 
special subjects connected with the bodies named. In many cases 
useful tables of the specific gravities of solutions of various degrees 
of concentration are given, and other information, such as boiling 
points, is added for some of the better known substances. No 
chemist can consider his library complete without a copy of this 
useful work, and we must all feel grateful to Dr. Comey for having 
undertaken so long and tedious a task as the compilation of so many 
data in various languages must have proved. 

Another work which is in some degree connected with chemistry 
is Lieut.-Colonel Sedgwick’s Argon and Newton: a Realisation.” 
From the title one might reasonably infer that the discovery of 
argon was to some extent the realisation of some prediction by 
Newton; but on reading the work we cannot find this to be the 


1A Dictionary of Chemical Solubilities, Inorganic. By A. M. Comey, Ph.D. 
London: MacmilJan & Co. 1896. 

2 Argon and Newton: a Realisation. By Licut.-Colonel W. Sedgwick. London : 
W. B. Whittingham & Co., Ltd. 1896. 
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case. ‘The “ realisation” apparently means that in a previous work 
the author foretold the existence of inactive elements of no valency 
and that the discovery of argon and helium has realised this pre- 
diction. How it comes that absolutely inactive elements of no 
valency are found upon the earth at all and in combination with 
other substances, we are not informed. Upon the form of the 
atoms of which the elements are composed, the author has much to 
say. He assumes the shape of the monovalent metalloid atom to 
be that of a sphere with a portion chipped off, while a monovalent 
metal atom is pear-shaped, but with a portion of the stalk end cut 
off. In this narrower end is a crater-like depression into which 
other atoms fit. The pieces chipped off the spheres are the hydrogen 
atoms. The space between the atoms is supposed to be occupied 
by fluid corpuscles which form streams and free pools. We have 
endeavoured to ascertain by what these pools and streams are 
bounded, but have failed to do so. The gallant author marshals the 
elements into certain groups, or regiments, with decreasing atomic 
weights; but in order to make them fit into the places assigned to 
them he treats their atomic weights rather harshly. Fluorine, for 
instance, has its atomic weight of 19 reduced to 18, and other 
figures are manipulated in the same way. In this manner the 
atomic weights of four elements are determined “ with an error 
which in no case exceeds 5.” We think such accuracy would 
scarcely have satisfied some of the illustrious chemists who have 
determined the atomic weights of the elements with a probable 
error of but a small fraction of one per cent. Colonel Sedgwick 
has evidently peculiar views as to man’s mission in nature. He tells 
us that “the real work of man is to collect and store up know- 
ledge.” The utilisation of such knowledge is not referred to, and 
it is probably for this reason that the author ignores so much of 
the work done by his predecessors. Weare told “ argonand helium 
have risen like stars upon the horizon to give us fuller light, and 
to show us the way out of the desert of Agnosticism and out of the 
bogs of Atheism.” We trust that they may also show the way 
out of the sloughs of self-sufficiency and the swamps of super- 
ficiality. 

Of late years great progress has been made in the investigation 
of the earth’s crust, and practical tests have been carried out which, 
within the memory of most of us, would have been considered im- 
possible. Either a vertical borehole, like that at Paruschwitz, 
6572 ft. deep, or a horizontal perforation, like the St. Gothard 
Tunnel, 16,295 yards long, would have been impossible previous to 
the invention of modern methods of rock-drilling, and without the 
powerful aid of high explosives. Since the introduction of shields 
and air-compressors the construction of a tunnel has become 
merely a question of money, not of technical feasibility, as in the 
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days of the Thames Tunnel. Even the expense has been enormously , 
reduced by the substitution of mechanical power for hand labour. 
While the Mont Cenis Tunnel cost £143 per lineal yard, the St. . 
Gothard Tunnel cost £103, and the Arlberg only £85 for the same 
length. Excellent information on the most modern practice in 
tunnelling is given in what may be regarded as the standard English 
work upon the subject: Practical Tunnelling by F. W. Simms, 
the fourth edition of which,’ edited by D. K. Clark, has recently 
appeared. Aided by a number of excellent illustrations, the authors 
describe the construction of most of the great modern tunnels, 
and give a very clear idea of the difficulties which were met with, 
and the methods adopted to surmount them. The greater part 
of the work consists of descriptions of tunnels of importance, taken 
in most cases from the original memoirs of the engineers. Several 
chapters on special subjects are added, such as the alignment of 
tunnels, the ventilation, and rock-drills. The Jatter subject has, we 
think, been treated far too briefly, considering its great importance. 
Only three drills are mentioned, one of these being an old one. A 
chapter on modern explosives might well have been added; that in 
Drinker’s well-known work is of much use to the civil engineer, who, 
as a rule, possesses but a very superficial knowledge of explosives, 
notwithstanding the great importance of their use in rock-tunnelling. 
The question of sanitation also is one of enormous interest, especially 
when work is being carried on in compressed air. During the con- 
struction of the St. Gothard Tunnel no less than 177 lives were lost, 
of which only 47 could fairly be attributed to accident. Mr. Moir, 
in his recent paper read before the Society of Arts, has shown how 
the mortality among the workmen may be reduced by very simple 
precautions. In the Hudson Tunnel, where the men had been dying 
at the rate of one man per month, the death-rate fell to two in fifteen 
months after some simple sanitary improvements had been made. In 
a future edition of this valuable work, we hope Mr. Clark will be able 
to find more room for these important matters. 

At a time when the X rays are attracting so much attention, 
an English translation* of the Miscellaneous Papers of Prof, Hertz 
cannot fail to be of interest. Although Prof. Hertz did not discover 
the X rays themselves, yet his researches on the cathode rays, so 
nearly related, indicated to other workefs the path which has led to such 
brilliant results, As early as 1891 he found that the cathode rays 
could pass through metals, and his researches on the kinetic energy 
of electricity in motion must be regarded as one of the most important 
contributions to that subject. Most of these. papers have been 
scattered amongst various journals, and are now for the first time 

1 Practical Tunnelling. By F. W. Simms. Fourth edition. Revised by D. K. 
Clark. London: Crosby Lockwood and Son. 1896. 


2 Miscellaneous Papers. By Henrich Hertz. Translated by D. E. Jones and 
G. A. Schott. London: Macmillan and Co., Ld. 1896. 
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brought together. Among the more notable of these collected essays 
we may mention the inaugural dissertation on “ Induction in Rotating 
Spheres,” ‘Experiments on the Cathode Rays,” and ‘The Passage 
of Cathode Rays through Metals.” Some of the experiments with 
the cathode rays are extremely ingenious, and the results obtained 
throw a new light upon this curious form of energy. The value of 
the work is increased by an introduction from the pen of Prof. P. 
Lenard, who has himself done such good work in the same direction as 
Prof. Hertz, There are many men of science who believe that we 
are on the eve of great discoveries with regard to the distribution 
of energy throughout space; to all such the perusal of these interest- 
ing papers can be warmly recommended. ; 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


PROFESSOR GIDDINGS thinks the time has not come for an exhaustive 
treatise on sociology. Nevertheless, he considers that the scientific 
description of sociology is well advanced, and that there is no reason 
why it should remain inarticulate. There are, he insists, principles 
of sociology which admit of logical organisation, and in Zhe Principles 
of Sociology’ he essays to combine the principles of this science in a 
coherent theory. Believing that the science is rather psychological 
than biological, the Professor would direct attention chiefly to the 
psychic aspects of phenomena. It is on evolutional lines that the 
science of modern sociology has taken shape. It is an interpretation 
of human society in terms of natural causation. Humanity must be 
regarded as an integral portion of the cosmic process. In short, 
sociology is an attempt to account for the origin, growth, structure 
and activities of society by the operation of physical, vital, and psy- 
chical causes working together in a process of evolution. Two 
explanations of sociology have contended with each other—the one 
objective in terms of race, soil, climate, heredity, and historical con- 
ditions ; the other subjective in terms of human nature, utility, 
ethical imperatives and ideals. But the two interpretations were 
never brought into line, and the former has developed to a larger 
degree than the latter. The object of the science is to discover the 
fundamental unity that lies at the root of the objective or physical 
and the subjective or volitional explanations of social phenomena, 
and to explain it in terms of cosmic cause and law. ‘To accomplish 
this, concludes the Professor, it must work out a subjective interpre- 

? The Principles of Sociology. An Analysis of the Phenomena of Association and of 
Social Organisation. By Franklin Henry Giddings, M.A., Professor of Sociology in 


Columbia University in the City of New York. Columbia University Press. New 
York and London: Macmillan & Co. 1896. 
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tation in terms of some fact of consciousness or motive, and an 
objective interpretation in terms of physical process. These two 
interpretations must be consistent, and must be correlated. The 
subjective process and the objective process must be shown to be 
inseparable, each being at all times conditioned by the other. 

With the old principle of objective interpretation Professor 
Giddings is content. The physical process is that of formal evolu- 
tion through the equilibration of energy. But in the subjective 
interpretation a new principle must be sought, and the Professor is 
confident that he has found it in the consciousness of kind, by which 
term he means “a state of consciousness in which any being, whether 
low or high in the scale of life, recognises another conscious being as 
of like kind with itself.” This consciousness acts on conduct in many 
ways, and all the conduct that we can properly call social is deter- 
mined by it. It fulfils the sociological requirement ; it is co-extensive 
with society, and with nothing else. 

Whether this consciousness be the original cause, the first prin- 
ciple of sociology, is, we think, open to doubt. Professor Giddings 
himself admits that it may be the effect of impression and imitation. 
It may be the cause of association, which in its turn is the cause of 
contract and alliance. We cannot help thinking that all these 
causes are rather secondary than original, and that the mental and 
moral faculties have been evolved from the same energy as the 
physical. We break off the discussion on this work with regret, for 
the subject is fascinating, and Professor Giddings wields a pen worthy 
of his subject, His book is an able and highly instructive contribu- 
tion to the study of sociology. 

The Dutiesand Inabilities of Trustees,’ by Mr. Augustine Birrell, 
M.P., consists of six lectures delivered under the auspices of the 
Council of Legal Education. The book is not, and does not profess 
to be, a text-book on the law of trusts. The learned author’s object 
was to bring into bold relief the plain duties, and the equally plain 
but none the less disagreeable liabilities of express trustees, in such 
a manner as to engage the attention alike of the student of our 
law and of the many men and women who, though not lawyers, are 
yet trustees. Although the law student cannot fail to get some 
clear ideas upon this subject, the book is essentially one for laymen. 
It is brightly written, and for extracting humour from a dry subject 
Mr. Birrell is pre-eminently qualified. We should have liked to have 
had Mr. Birrell’s opinion upon the system of official trustees, but he 
thought it no part of his duty to consider the wisdom or folly of so vast 
a proposal. Perhaps not, but at the same time we venture to think a © 
comparison of the position of English trustees with the public trustee 


The Duties and Liabilities of Trustees. By Augustine Birrell, M.P., one of Her 
Majesty’s Counsel. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1896. 
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in France would have added interest and value to an otherwise 
admirable little book. 

Theories and Criticisms of Sir Henry Maine,’ by Mr. Morgan O. 
Evans, should prove of considerable assistance to students of juris- 
prudence and to those who desire to obtain a general view of Maine’s 
views without having to wade through his numerous works, At the 
same time, no real student of this subject could with impunity afford 
to neglect these works in favour of the little handbook before us. 
Its chief value lies in focussing the principles advocated by this 
eminent jurist. We cannot help thinking that the work would have 
very materially gained in value if Mr. Morgan O. Evans had added the 
principal criticisms that have been directed against some of Maine's 
theories, and we think that he should have warned the student that 
Maine’s latest work, Popular Government, cannot be accepted in the 
same manner as his earlier masterpieces. It was the work of his 
declining years and was published after his death. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Boer and Uitlander,? by Mr. William F, Regan, is a spirited vindica- 
tion of the title of the Boers to the independence of the Transvaal, 
and contains a clear and impartial account of the recent lamentable 
events. Mr. Regan thinks, and in our opinion rightly so, that a 
large number of people in this country regard the Transvaal 
question from a prejudiced and entirely erroneous standpoint. As 
usual, this prejudice is the result of ignorance, and of, we fear, a 
blunted moral sensibility. The Tory press has talked loudly of the 
“natural rights” of the Uitlanders; but has been curiously silent 
about the “ legal rights” of the Boers. The loud demand of Home 
Rule for the Rand from the opponents of Home Rule for Ireland 
would be amusing were it not so pitiable a spectacle. 

Mr. Regan is very severe upon Mr. Chamberlain’s famous scheme 
for Home Rule for the Rand. It was inopportune, it reached 
President Kriiger from outside sources, and it was unworkable. Of 
the general policy of the Chartered Company. Mr. Regan speaks 
most highly ; but if it is to effect its purpose it must hold strictly 
aloof from political affairs that are not within its jurisdiction. For 
the Uitlanders, as might be expected, Mr. Regan has little sympathy. 


1 Theories and Criticisms of Sir Henry Maine. By Morgan O. Evans, Barrister-at- 
Law, Advocate of the Supreme Court of the Cape of Good Hope. London: Stevens 
& Haynes. 1896. 

2 Boer and Uitlander. The True History of the Late Events in South Africa. By 
cc F. Regan. With original Portraits, Map, and Plan. London: Digby, Long 

0. 1896. 
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“The Uitlanders have, till they sold Jameson by behaving like 
poltroons, received far moresympathy than they deserved. Let us not 
forget that the Boers have rights also, and that their rights should 
not be trampled under foot, simply because Johannesburg is overrun 
with an alien population, which, after indulging in bluster and 
braggadocia, and uttering threats and menaces to the head of the 
State under whose protection it was living, showed clearly enough 
when the time came to act, that it had no stomach for the fight.” 

On the other hand, Zhe Pioneers of Empire,’ by an anonymous 
author, is a well written defence of the principle of chartered com- 
panies in general, and of the policy and action of the British South 
African Company in particular. It contains an excellent sketch of 
the English chartered companies from the “ regulated companies” of 
the fourteenth century to the modern chartered companies, such as 
The North Borneo and Imperial East Africa Companies. The history 
of the British South African Company forms the remaining half of 
the book. 

Three Years with Lobengula,* by Mr. J. Cooper-Chadwick, is an 
interesting record of the author’s experiences as a trooper in Methuen’s 
Horse and subsequently as a servant of the Chartered Company in Mata- 
beleland. Mr. Cooper-Chadwick’s account of Lobengula, or the “ old 
buster,” as he was commonly known to the pioneers, strengthens the sus- 
picion that this potentate was pushed into antagonism with the Char- 
tered Company by the Company’s agents, with a view to the ultimate 
acquisition of his territory. The pathetic circumstances under which 
this book is written lend it an extrinsic interest. Owing to an 
unfortunate gun accident the writer lost both his arms. 

The Land of Gold,* by Mr. Julius M. Price, should prove of con- 
siderable interest to many who know little about Western Australia 
beyond the names of a few leading mines. The journey was under- 
taken under the auspices of the proprietors of the Jilustrated London 
News, and the present work is based upon a series of letters published 
by that periodical. According to Mr. Price, some of the West 
Australian goldfields are the richest ever yet discovered, and railway 
extension alone is required to render them highly remunerative. 
Hitherto the scarcity of water has been one of the greatest problems ; 
but the introduction of oil engines and a new roller process for the 
extraction of the gold have met this difficulty. The book is pleasantly 
written and contains a good deal of valuable information. 

! The Pioneers of Empire. By an Imperialist. London: Methuen & Co. 1896. 

* Three Years with Lohengula and Eaperiences in South Africa. By J. Cowper- 
Chadwick. Second Edition. London: Cassell & Co. 

5 The Land of Gold. The Narrative of a Journey throvgh the West Australian 


Goldfields in the autumn of 1895. By Julius M. Price. With Illustrations and 
Sketches by the Author. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 1896. 
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A vast amount of varied knowledge of a somewhat obscure subject 
is displayed in the History of the German People at the Close of the 
Middle Ages," by Johannes Janssen. The work has been translated 
in a very satisfactory manner by M. A. Mitchell and A. M. Christie. 
The apparent object of the author is to show that the Church helped 
to keep learning alive in Germany before the Reformation, and that 
the clergy, in spite of their shortcomings, discharged their duties of 
teaching and preaching with remarkable zeal and untiring energy. 
The opening chapters deal with the history of printing in Germany 
in the fifteenth century. It is shown that Gutenberg of Mentz 
was not so much the inventor of printing as of typography—the for- 
mation of cast movable letters. The learned work of Van der FL 
Linde is referred to by the author for the purpose of making it d 
clear that, centuries before Gutenberg, the art of transferring a 
figures, pictures, and text from one surface to the other, was already 
known. ‘The Chinese system of block- and type-printing goes as far: 
back as the tenth century; and it is conjectured that the Europeans 
learned the art of block-printing from the Mongolians, who conquered 
China in the thirteenth century, and soon after overflowed into 
Eastern Europe. The Germans, however, may fairly claim to have 
been the pioneers in Europe of the art of typography. In the 
present work we find a minute account of the efforts of the German 
monks—especially the Carthusians—to develop the printing-trade. 
It was the great German scholastic, Johannes Heynlin of Stein, who 
brought the first printers, called the “ Allimanic Brothers,” to Paris. 
The first printer in Leipsic was a professor of theology, Andreas 
Frisner. In Italy the German printers, Conrad Scheynhein and 
Arnold Pannartz, found their first home in the Benedictine Convent 
of Subiaco. In those days Frankfort-on-the-Maine was the centre: 
of the world’s book-trade. The dealers met together at the annual 
fairs and festivals, where they concluded their business arrangements. 
and made their purchases. According to the author of this work, 
“the cry that the clergy had opposed printing was as groundless as 
the flight of the imagination of the poet of the Jubilee year 1840, 
who said that Gutenberg had lighted a torch and thrown it into the 
world, while the priests would have extinguished it.” The attention 
paid at the period to both elementary and university education is 
proved by a number of facts which the author’s research has 
gathered together. 

Though few authentic reports now remain of the elementary 
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schools at the commencement of the Middle Ages, we have abundant 
evidence that such schools did exist, and that they were highly 
esteemed as means of inculcating the teachings of Christianity. It 
is claimed in the pages of the work now under review that the 
German books of devotion gave very clear expositions of the dogmas 
of the Church which could not engender either superstition or 
ignorance of fundamental Christian principles. 

The author next deals with German art and popular literature. 
He places an exaggerated estimate on the Gothic style of architec- 
ture ; and, while many of his views are sound, his patriotic ardour 
tends to degenerate into wholesale eulogy of all things German. In 
his account of Albert Diirer the painter he pays a not undeserved 
tribute to the genius of that artist, but it shows a want of propor- 
tion in the exercise of the faculty of art-criticism to lay down that 
‘from the universality of his works, Diirer may be looked upon as a 
light to the whole world’of art.” It may be true that Raphael 
borrowed some of his ideas from Diirer, as Herr Janssen suggests, 
but there can be no doubt as to the incomparable superiority of the 
Italian painter. The portion of the work dealing with the econo- 
mical condition of Germany in the fifteenth century is less interesting 
than the preceding pages. It contains many assertions which was 
scarcely reliable as to the independence of the tenantry at the period. 

In the second volume we get a very readable account of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and the author presents us with a sketch of the 
Emperor Maximilian I., which could only come from the pen of a 
hero-worshipper. It is to be regretted that there is no index to the 
book. 

We have received a copy of Zhe Memoirs of Cardinal de Retz '—the 
fourth of the ‘‘ Historic Memoir Series” published by Messrs. H. 8. 
Nichols & Co. The work is reprinted from a translation dated 1723. 
The character of Cardinal de Retz, as drawn by himself, is not that 
of a model ecclesiastic. He apparently spent his early manhood in 
intrigues with women and in certain political transactions, some of 
which are scarcely creditable. His béte noire were evidently Cardinal 
Mazarin, whom he contrasts unfavourably with Cardinal Richelieu. 
The picture which the Memoirs give of the state of France at the 
period is curious and interesting. The book is beautifully printed, 
and a portrait of Cardinal de Retz is prefixed to the title-page. 

A deep interest attaches to M. Pierre de Coubertin’s work, 
L’ Evolution Francaise sous la Troisiéeme République. The author, 
who has won a high reputation by his works on educational questions, 
has dealt with the subject of the French Republic with admirable 
clearness and impartiality. Though his sympathies are on the side 


1 The Memoirs of the Cardinal de Retz. Translated from the French. London: 
H. 8. Nichols & Co. 

2 L’ Evolution Frangaise sous la Troisitme République. Par Pierre de Coubertin. 
Paris : Plon et Cie. 
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of the Republic, he tries to do full justice to all parties. In every 
page of his work we trace that spirit of patriotism which is so 
strong a characteristic of educated Frenchmen; and his closing 
words show that he takes a very hopeful view of his country’s f 
future. The first chapter deals with the circumstances which led to f 
the establishment of the Third Republic. In acertain sense it might 
be said that this important constitutional event was the result of 
accident. But there can be no doubt that even many ostensible 
supporters of Napoleon III. were Republicans at heart, and, in spite 
of the sinister croakings of Monarchists of various shades, at the 
present time the vast majority of the French people are devotedly 
loyal to the established form of government. M. de Coubertin is, 
perhaps, too severe in his denunciation of the Commune. There 
were sincere and patriotic men amongst the Communists, although 
the communistic insurrection was a deplorable movement. 

In the course of the work some startling light is thrown on the 
conduct of that by no means ideal type of statesman, Prince 
Bismarck. Emphasis is laid on the fact that, in order to realise 
his designs against France, he did not hesitate, on one occasion, to 
falsify a telegram. The chapter on “Colonial France” points out 
that Frenchmen have been led to enter on plans of colonisation 
more by the spirit of adventure than by love of gain. The digres- 
sion on the progressive growth of the French colonies contains 
valuable information which will be new to many readers. With 
regard to the vexed question as to the decrease of the French popu- 
lation, M. de Coubertin is apparently disposed to regard it as 
economically advantageous, and he makes the suggestive observation 
that “the French have given to Malthus his letters of naturalisation.” 
In his concluding chapter the author discusses the social question 
with great moderation, and shows himself in favour of ameliorating 
the condition of the working-class by any practicable means, while 
deprecating the use of violent methods of reform. 

The entire volume deserves to be attentively studied. It contains 
an imposing array of facts which tend to convince even those whose 
sympathies are with a monarchic régime of the stability of the 
Republic, and as the expression of an advanced Frenchman’s views 
it serves to prove that common sense reigns in France as well as 
in England. 

The life of a scholar does not appeal perhaps to the multitude ; 
but it has an ineffable charm for those whose hearts are unworldly, 
and who have learned to appreciate ‘‘ the sweet serenity of books.” 
To such minds the biography of Fenton John Anthony Hart will 
afford pleasure and solace. Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have published 
in two volumes his Life and Letters the task having been 
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admirably performed by his son, John Fenton Hart. The subject of 
the biography was born in Dublin, and appears to have looked back 
with feelings of pleasure to his Irish home in the vicinity of 
Leopardstown long after he had taken up his residence permanently 
in England. He was educated at Rugby, and was a graduate at 
Cambridge University, where he subsequently became Hulsean 
Professor and Lady Margaret’s Reader in Divinity. His life was 
really quite uneventful ; but his letters reveal a cultivated mind and 
a gentle and tender heart. He showed an interest not only in 
theological questions, but in fiction and poetry. Like many others 
of his time, he worshipped the star of Dickens, which is now rapidly 
waning ; and he is rather severe on George Sand, though he recom- 
mended a correspondent to read her works “in the original.” In 
his domestic life he was as guileless as a child, and he seemed to be 
thoroughly happy only in the atmosphere of home. His generous 
estimate of other men who differed from him in opinion proves the 
liberality of his intellect. Thus he speaks with high praise of John 
Henry Newman, whom he compares to St. Paul. He also shows his 
appreciation of so choleric “a type” of genius as Thomas Carlyle. 
The book, though by no means exciting, cannot fail to afford 
pleasure to all who have time to peruse it. i 

The Leadenhall Press must be congratulated on their beautiful 
edition of The Life and Poetical Works of James Wovdhouse.' The 
poet, who is not sufficiently well known, was born at Rowley Regis, 
in Staffordshire, in 1735, and died in London in 1820. He was of 
a good old yeoman stock, and was a self-educated man. He appears 
to have been a strapping youth ere he bloomed into a poet, for we 
are told that on one occasion be belaboured a bull who attacked him 
until the animal “cried for mercy.” Such a feat would have done 
honour to Fielding’s hero, Tom Jones, and we venture to think that 
few modern poets would be likely to emulate it. In his later years 
he kept a bookseller’s shop in London, When he came up first 
from Staffordshire to London, he attracted the notice of Dr. Johnson, 
who knew him as “the poetical yeoman.” Of his poetry, the fairest 
criticism is that of the Pritish Critic, which, so far back as 1805, 
remarked it did not “ often rise above or sink below a certain level.” 
A production entitled Crispinus Scriblerus, a novel in verse, shows 
some cleverness. ‘The work is divided into chapters, and the verse 
is that of Pope’s Hssay on Man and Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. 
The narrative is rather dull, but the rhyming is good. In one 
passage love is contrasted with lust in language of rather question- 
able taste; but then the last century was not always fastidious. — 
The poems are edited by the Rev. R. J. Woodhouse, the son of this 
remarkable man. 


1 The Life and Poetical Works of James Woodhouse. Edited by his son, the Rev. 
R, J. Woodhouse. London: The Leadenhall Press. . 
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Messrs. Nichols & Co. have published the twelfth issue of their 
Court Memoir Series—Memoires of the Court of Marie Antoinette,’ by 
Madame Campan. These memoirs were published in 1854, but are 
now re-arranged, the historical illustrations and anecdotes being put 
at the end of Vol. II. 

The author shows the character of the ill-fated Queen in a very 
favourable light, and the story of the diamond necklace is given in 
detail, and is, of course, very different from the account given by 
Madame de Lamothe. 

The work contains two portraits—one of the author and one of 
Marie Antoinette. 


Among the most curious pages through which the French Revola-. 


tion still lives will be found La Vie Veritable du Citoyen Jean 
Rossignol,’ the conqueror of the Bastille, and General-in-chief of the 
Republican armies during the wars of the Vendee. 


The book is compiled by Victor Barrucand from original papers 
and unpublished documents in the French archives. 

It is the life of a plebeian full of action, carried away by circum- 
stances, and the toy of the most incredible oppositions of fortune. 

We have received Vols. II., III, IV., V., and VI. of Green’s 
History of England, issued by Messrs. Macmillan in their Eversley 
Series, which quite equal the first volume, each page being full of 
interest. We think it a great boon to our readers to have this 
excellent reprint. 





BELLES LETTRES. 





The Doctor’s Double,> by the author of The Double Event and other 
vigorous and sporting novels, is described as an Anglo-Australian 
sensation ; and nothing indeed more truly sensational has appeared 
since the celebrated story by Stevenson of Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde. 
This tale of madness and personation tells how a doctor is out- 
manceuvred by a mad brother, who exactly resembles him, who gets 
him locked up in the lunatic asylum in his stead, stealing his 
practice, and even marrying his wife. The writhings of the insane 
mind, when at its worst, and when on the way to recovery, and 
during lucid intervals, are analysed with some considerable technical 


? Memoirs of the Court of Marie Antoinette. By Madame Campan. London: 
Nichols & Co. 
2 Vie Veritable du Citoyen Jean Rossignol. By V. Barrucand. Paris : Librairie Plon. 
The Doctor’s Double. By Nat Gould. London, Manchester, and New York: 
8ge Routledge & Sons, Ltd., Broadway, L udgate Hill. 
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skill and depicted with artistic power. The conduct of Amy during 
the ordeal of the discovery, perhaps under as trying circumstances 
as could be well imagined, sets before us a psychological problem as 
interesting as it is curious. The small book is beautifully got up in 
blue binding. 

This is an interesting story,’ well told, and not without a certain 
dash of modernity that will heighten its value in the eyes of many 
readers. The chapter heading quotations, which are most apt, 
include among the more ordinary names of Burns and George Eliot, 
such newer classics as S. R. Crockett. “There was a light of 
emancipation on his brow, for he had seen the vision which all men 
shall one day see, and it had not affrighted him.” For the plot 
we refer the reader to the book itself, which is further recom- 
mended by paper of the first quality and by an elegant olive-green 
binding. : 

The opening chapter of An Odd Carecr* has a befitting air of 
mystery, and as the tale progresses the reader is more struck by the 
skill with which the unfolding plot is made to rouse the interest of 
the reader. The pages contain clever pieces of descriptive writing, 
not too much laboured, and certain passages would well bear quota- 
tion, as that concerning the influence of woman on man’s character. 

A Modern Siren* revives a plot in novel form which might as well 
have been left buried in tragic poetry that many talk about, but 
comparatively few read. It surely sounds more medieval than 
modern to make a young heroine, who has married for social position 
an elderly beau of title, fall in love with her own stepson for the 
apparent purpose of illustrating the possible evil consequences of 
disparity of age in marriage. The tale is one of passion and crime, 
and the heroine expiates her unnatural liaison by suicide, dying not 
indeed in the arms of her lover, but of her husband, mistaking in her 
dazed condition the latter for the former. There is some diverting 
by-play in the prattle of an enfant terrible, and in the petty scandal 
of provincial gossips, and altogether the story, which is by no means 
without literary merit, gives promise of better things. 

We have also received At Stratford Festival, a poem by R. 
Warwick Bond, which opens with musical verse, but becomes a little 
tedious towards the end; and two numbers of “ Little Novels,” 
published by Fisher Unwin (Londen), entitled respectively, No Place 
for Repentance and The World is Round, both readable tales, and 
from their shape and size, being handy for the pocket, adapted for a 
railway journey. 


1 The Dice of the Gods. By John Francis Temple. London; Digby, Long & Co., 
18 Bouverie St., Fleet St., E.C. 

2 An Odd Career. By G. Beresford Fitzgerald. London: Digby, Long & Co., 18 
Bouverie St., Fleet St., H.C. 

3 A Modern Siren. By Julian Harvey. London: Digby, Long & Co., 18 Bouverie 
St., Fleet St., E.C. 
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One of the most important publications of the month is Mr. 
Vizetelly’s translation of Zola’s ome,’ and it comes at a very oppor- 
tune, one might almost say, the psychological moment, when those 
Englishmen—a vast number indeed—who had been idly dreaming 
of reunion are confronted by the Pope’s Encyclical. In that the 
present English version has been somewhat abbreviated in phrase- 
ology so as to slightly condense the book, we commend the trans- 
lator’s judgment; and considering the absence in the original of 
chapter headings, the reader will no doubt find, as some indication 
of the contents of the book, the table briefly epitomising the chief 
features of each successive chapter, a great convenience. 

The story, Zhe Greek E,* by Princess Laura Bonaparte, details the 
terrible consequences that arose from the gratification of a passion 
for vindictiveness under circumstances more than ordinarily sensa- 
tional. The graphic scenes and gruesome horrors of the tragedy 
may be judged from the following sentences taken from the de- 
scription of the death of the villain of the plot in a stagnant 
swamp : 

“His despairing eyes sought the cloud-flecked heavens, from 
which the silver moon shone down its clear light on his swarthy 
features, now ghastly with the horror of this death. He felt the 
bog sucking him in with a mighty power he could not withstand ; 
his groping hands found no support; only a little black snake crept 
across his bare arm and added one more horror to his agonised 
soul,” 

Despite the somewhat grandiloquent style, which mars the effect 
of many striking situations, the story is certainly well worth reading ; 
and its value will be enhanced as a gift-book by several beautiful 
illustrations, one of which, however, viz., that where the heroine con~ 
secrated her life to vengeance, is singularly tame, considering all the 
circumstances. 

The third volume of Ten Brink’s History of English Literature * 
treats of the period extending from the fourteenth century to the 
death of Surrey. There is a distinct charm everywhere discoverable 
in the author’s style, which is by no means lost in the translation ; 
take for instance the beginning of Book VI. about William Dunbar 
—and these handy little volumes of Bohn’s Standard Library (not 
in the old-fashioned binding) will undoubtedly receive very wide 
attention and appreciation. Ten Brink had won for himself the 
position of one of the leading authorities in all that concerned the 


1 Rome. By Emile Zola. Translated by Ernest Alfred Vizetelly. London: Chatto 
& Windus, Piccadilly, 

* The Greek E. A Novel. By the Princess Laura Bonaparte. London: H. 8. 
Nichols, 3 Soho Sq., and 62A Piccadilly, W. 

* History of English Literature. By Bernard Ten Brink. Edited by Dr. Alois 
Brand]. Translated from the German by L. Durer Schmidt. Vol. III. London: 
George Bell & Sons. 
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earliest period of English literature ; and the last words with which 
he closes the present volume on the untimely death of the Earl of 
Surrey acquire a double pathos in connection with his own sad fate 
—cut off in the prime of life. ‘Great things he might still have 
accomplished, but what he did accomplish has not been lost to 
posterity.” 

Ivan Graham,’ as a story of the medical mission to the Jews in 
Russia, by the well-known authoress of Rex, or Winning the Victoria 
Cross, in no way disappoints expectation. The tale abounds in 
reliable details about Jewish life in Russia and Siberia and is yet 
not overburdened, but maintains the interest to the end of the book. 
The following extract indicates one of those extraordinary facts of 
modern life which serve to invest the old prophets with new signifi- 
cance even for those who reject inspiration, ‘The Anglican Bishop 
of Jerusalem writes that the immigration of Jews to Palestine is 
most extraordinary, for the strange influx is against the wish of the 
local government. It has not been induced by the slightest prospect 
of gain, for they are suffering extreme privation, and yet the undis- 
covered attraction continues to draw your brethren to their native 
land. ‘ They come,’ he adds, ‘no one knows why.’” 

A tale of rough-hewn life, of characters hard~and rugged as the 
blocks of granite they were unloading for the building of the light- 
house and sea-wall when the “ boss ” first came on the scene, makes 
a refreshing contrast to the more usual story of refined life, provided 
that the pages are free, as in the present instance, from what need- 
lessly offends against good taste. Thecharacter of Zom Crogan, the 
woman stevedore, is a vigorous delineation; and readers who worship 
the pioneers of female endeavour will follow with no ordinary 
interest the methods and fortunes of this Amazon of labour. ‘“ The 
very tones of her voice seemed saturated with its national spirit— 
‘a flower for you when you agree with me, and a broken head when 
you don’t.’” Who among the inferior sex—at any rate of other 
nationalities than that of the heroine—would not prefer the former ? 
It is pleasant to read in the interests of the future woman, not to say 
fore-woman, that ‘“‘underneath all these indications of dominant 
power and great physical strength” you might detect “in the lines 
of the mouth and the eyes a certain refinement of nature.” The 
book has numerous pleasing and appropriate illustrations, 

The story of Kate Grenville* may be cordially recommended to the 
reader, not so much because of the somewhat conventional plot as on 


1 Ivan Graham. By lL. Thompson. London : Marshall Brothers, Keswick House, 
Paternoster Row, E.C. 
2 Tom Grogan. By ¥. Hopkinson Smith. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
on Kate Grenville. By Lord Monkswell. London: Smith, Elder & Co., 15 Waterloo 
ace. 
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account of the skill with which the characters are sketched, and the 
grace of the writer’s style. Tom, the frank young Englishman, and 
Kate, the winsome and high-spirited, who is fond of teasing Tom, 
and at the supreme moment shows her mettle, are both types—the 
best types, and yet are distinctly individualised by thoughts, sayings, 
and actions. Lady Upperton, with her foibles and limitations, is a 
truly delightful stroke of genial satire, reminding us of the creations 
of Jane Austen. Needless to say, Kate in the end marries her life- 
long slave, though the dénoviement may be said to have been almost 
imperilled by the unexpected advocacy of his mother, Lady Upperton. 
The curtain falls before a pleased audience to the sound of “ bridal 
bells” for a double event—conventionality doubtless, but not a tracé 
of boredom. 

Ce qwelles Font '\—such is the title of a novel by Gustave Genevoix. 
Certainly few books portray so truthfully ce qu’elles font—that is to 
say, what women are capable of in the way of devotion, love, and 
sacrifice. 

Some pages of this charming book make the reader laugh, while 
some bring tears to our eyes. 

The Librairie Stock has just published the second volume of the 
last series of Zheatre Contemporain,’ by Barbey d’Aurevilly. 

It includes not only the works which were on the stage from 
1881 to 1883, but also a general judgment of their authors: Augier, 
the two Dumas, Labiche, Vacquerie, and Alfred de Musset, of whom 
the author writes the following: ‘“ Idéal, charmant, éternellement 
jeune et frais, meme sous les brulures des passions qui consument, 
on dirait un bois de lilas foudroyé.” 

Barbey d’Aurivelly does not forget to mention Got, Mounet-Sully, 
Madame Doche, Mdlles. Rousseill and Theresa, Talma, Mars, Rachel, 
and Coquelin. 

In La Grand Famiile® the author has tried to analyse the feelings 
of a proud and independent spirit while serving in the French army. 

Potting aside all intrigue, which would have complicated matters, 
the author has contented himself with describing the daily events of 
a soldier’s life, which makes the book more interesting than a 
novel. 

Messrs, A. & C. Black have issued a Guide to the Isle of Man, 
edited by M. J. B. Baddely and E. D. Jordan. It is quite up to 
their usual standard of excellence, the print being very clear and 
paper good (which cannot be said of all guides). It contains seven 
very good maps and plans, We would advise all those contem- 
plating a holiday to the Isle of Man, or those who merely want to 

1 Ce qu'elles Font. By Gustave Genevoix. Paris: Librairie Plon. 


? Theatre Contemporain 1881-83. By Barbey d’Aurevilly. Paris: Librairie Plon. 
% La Grande Famille. By Jean Grave. Paris: Librairie Stock. 
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know more about it, to provide themselves with one of Messrs, 
Black’s guides as soon as possible. 

Miss Edith Carrington has written a most useful and entertaining 
little book, entitled Animals in the Wrong Places.\ By the kind- 
heartedness which the author expresses in the pages, it is sure to 
appeal to the young, who are often cruel (quite unconsciously, we 
are sure) to the animals they keep as pets. 

Friendship in Animals’ is by the same author. It is a most 
interesting book, very prettily illustrated, full of delightful anecdotes 
about the animals we are so fond of—viz., the horse, dog, and much 
abused donkey. 

The characteristics of Crowned with Fennel* may be divined from 
the quotation on the title-page, ‘‘ And he who battled and subdued, 
.& wreath of fennel wore.” The plot is agreeably relieved by contrasts, 
as that of Hilda and Fannie Bradford; over the pages there is a 
pleasant alternation of light and shade, and a supreme act of self- 
sacrifice crowns the whole. 

This biography of Camile Desmoulins, under a romantic title, will 
scarcely “crown” the authoress, Mrs. Hylton Dale, ‘ with the 
Immortals ; ” although, as a sketch in good form of one of the most 
fascinating figures of the French Revolution, the book deserves to find 
many readers among those who have neither the leisure nor the 
linguistic knowledge necessary to go to the fountain head. The 
writer cleverly enough makes the interest centre round the charming 
personality of Lucile Duplessis, whose love and devotion to the rising 
revolutionary leader brought her at last to the guillotine: ‘ Lucile 
said nothing as she mounted the steps of the scaffold. A happy 
smile was on her lips; her eyes seemed looking into Paradise.” 
The authoress makes no pretensions to originality or research, and 
the list of authorities consulted is indeed not overwhelming, and 
suggests a few striking omissions. Yet Crowned with the Immortals * 
is written in a lucid and attractive style, and with its tasteful bind- 
ing and fine portrait of the hero will doubtless meet with accept- 
ance as a gift book and school prize. 

It cannot be denied that the style of Marion Crawford ° clothes in 
goodly attire this story of the divorce court, and of the ultimate 
marriage of the subsequent offspring of the respective parties whose 
own former wedded life had been so disastrous. If strange and 
undesirable complications are a recommendation to any, even the 


' Animals in the Wrong Places. By Edith Carrington. London: George Bell &Sons. 

2 Friendship in Animals. By Edith Carrington. London : George Bell & Sons. 

* Crowned with Fennel. By L. M. Proctor. London: George Routledge & 
Sons, Ltd. 

* Crowned with the Immortals. By Mrs. Hylton Dale. London: H, 8. Nichols, 
3 Soho Square and 624 Piccadilly, W. 

5 Adam Johnstone’s Son, By F. Marion Crawford. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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repulsive plot itself may possess attractions for some. The tale, 
which originally appeared as a serial, suffers however in its present 
form of a book from the absence of those excellent illustrations 
which formerly lent it popularity, 

We can easily forgive the errors and mistakes—mere details in 

the present case—which seem inseparable from a French picture of 
English life, when the story, as in Le Mari de Simone,’ takes us out 
of the beaten track, and is of such enthralling interest as to make 
us lose sight of improbabilities. M.d’Avron finding himself in 
financial straits, bethinks him of his sister-in-law, widow of Lord 
Erlington, resident in Yorkshire. His daughter Simone, undertaking 
the mission, finds in return for the necessary aid the condition im-. 
posed upon her by her aunt that she shall espouse her only remaining 
son Richard. She is warned by Lady Eleanor that the bridegroom 
to be is so shockingly disfigured by a gunshot wound that he is 
always masked. After much hesitation she consents, And here it 
may be observed that a French priest whom she consults urges her 
to go forward in faith and marry wealth and influence for the sake 
of Mother Church and of the Catholic cause in England : 
—Ce n’est pas seulement le bonheur terrestre de vos parents que 
vous pouvez assurer, mais encore le salut d’une dme, de beaucoup 
dames! En ces derniéres années, un grand mouvement s‘est 
produit qui méne, ou, pour mieux dire, raméne |’Angleterre vers 
ie Catholicisme. 

Alas! the good of humanity and the needs of the Church availed 
nothing on the nuptial night. After a most dramatic scene Richard 
(like the veiled prophet unveiling) removes the covering from his fear- 
fal disfigurement. The bride is frenzied with physical repulsion, and 
the bridegroom in despair rushes out of the chamber and the house 
and disappears in the darkness. Lady Eleanor dies of grief. After 
a@ time Simone’s husband Richard, believing her to have been 
deceived by his mother, proposes a divorce. Another dramatic 
scene of a totally different character is then enacted before Monsieur 
le Président, who, in accordance with prevalent French custom, seeks 
to’ effect a reconciliation before the case goes into court. Mediation 
is not, however, necessary, for natural emotions and nobler sentiments 
have prevailed. Simone refuses to be separated from her husband 
and blesses the memory of his mother. The essence of the story is 
too subtle, however, for condensation. We refer readers with con- 
fidence to the tale itself. 

“ We often clothe our Encyclopedia Anglicane and Metropolitane,” 
said Charles Lamb, “in gorgeous robes, a tithe of which would warm 
my ragged voterans ;” but in the ‘‘ Parnassus Library of Greek and 


Le Mari de Simone. Par Champol. Paris: Librairie Plon. 
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Latin Authors,” of which the volume of Catullus' before us forms 
part, this reproach is removed, for everything that the combined 
arts of the paper-maker, printer, and binder can do to make a book 
attractive has been lavished on this series, making an edition worthy 
at once of its editor, Professor Arthur Palmer, and of the reputation 
of the house from which it emanates. 


Catwilus. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 





THE FOREIGNER. 


TaeERE are blemishes in character which are com nonly considered, 
yn no evidence worth mentioning, as the besetting sins of the people 
of every country but one’s own. ‘This is the subject which we wisli 
to examine, It is this feeling, which nobody would own in so 
many words, that gives an unpleasant savour to the word foreigner 
in most men’s mouths. The untutored working man accentuates it 
hy his only adjective, and he is infinitely less blameworthy than his 
betters, who ought, from their greater opportunities, to be raised 
above this vulgar prejudice. Educated men know that all civilised 
States have the same moral code, and yet a bias remains in the mind 
that makes them look down upon a man who is not of their own 
country. It witnesses to a reasoning worthy of the ‘‘ wise men of 
Gotham.” 

The question seems small, even to a vanishing quantity, and it is 
thus rather difficult to attack it. There is a proverb that it jerks a 
man badly to kick at nothing. Accordingly we should have left it 
andiscussed, but for its effects in practical politics. It has in fact a 
mighty effect, creating very great difficulties for statesmen, by 
making quarrels out of nothing, and by throwing cold water on 
ameliorations in foreign affairs that are otherwise quite practicable. 
Perhaps it is a habit of mind that is destined to die away of its own 
accord. It is not nearly so strong as it was in the time when we 
were struggling against Napoleon I., though its decrease would 
hardly be deducible from that, in the sense that we are considering. 
The wind may not be as high as it was yesterday, but it does not 
follow that it may not blow a gale to-morrow. 

It is perhaps natural, when everybody is trying to carry out the 
‘common moral principles, to consider that one is not quite so bad as 
‘his neighbours. Good principles and intentions are proverbially 
more common than their embodiment in conduct. How much of the 
former there may be is known only to the Ego. Other people only 
‘see and judge from the practice. Now, a man does in general know 
& good deal about his friends and neighbours, and as he gets this 
knowledge he acquires for them respect and esteem, probably owing 
to the uniformity of nature in mental as in physical endowments. 
“One touch of nature makes the whole world kin,” the proverb says. 
It ought to do so according to right reason, but men set up bogus 
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distinctions in defiance of logic. Nobody, therefore, need be 
astonished in reading Ian Maclaren’s delightful Scotch sketches to 
find that the men of Drumtochty considered themselves much 
superior to the men of Kildrummie in every respect. Probably the 
Kildrummie men returned the compliment with interest, if we had 
their story. The upshot of such opinions would not at the worst 
lead to more than some display of pugilism at the local fairs, when 
the whisky might have displaced more than its bulk of the mental 
faculties on both sides. To take another example from Scotland, 
readers of The Legends of the Braes o’ Mar get quite used to the 
notion that all the caterans and cattle-lifters come from Lochaber and 
other places beyond the Deeside hills. When, however, you come to 
look into the book published the other year about the country of the 
clan McPherson, you find the origin of all these iniquities ‘‘ moved on” 
to some other part, and the chief of that clan to be the guardian of 
all the civic virtues with the aid of his vassals. It isthe same thing 
wherever you go, and that sort of thing does not surprise anybody 
who has given any attention to local thought—or the want of it. 

Unfortunately, the same sectional prejudices are quite as strong 
between England and France or between France and Germany, and 
there the results are more pernicious. We can easily restrain the 
indignation of different parishes, or at least keep them from overt 
acts, the natural consequences of the indignation, with the exception 
of brawls at fairs among the baser sort, which the local police will 
at the worst be able to deal with. There was, of course, a time 
when these squabbles were productive of bloodshed in the orthodox 
manner of chivalry. One clan would make war on another with a 
ferocity and a determination, we mean a valour and a constancy, 
which left nothing to be desired. The Scottish chiefs were magis- 
trates as well as partisans, the evil effects of which were foreseen by 
statesmen at the time of the Union. Though it was mainly for the 
sake of the Scottish people, as distinguished from the Scottish aris- 
tocracy, that such a proposal as an amendment would have been 
made, it is said that the English Commissioners refrained, for fear of 
stirring up international prejudices. However, the rebellions of 1715 
and 1745 demonstrated the need of an alteration in a way that 
could not be mistaken, and the amendment was made, as usual, at a 
heavier price. Taryuin’s failure in bargaining with the siby] has 
been largely followed. 

We by no means wish it to be understood that parochial and 
local district jealousies survive, except in a form that is mostly banter — 
among ordinary folk. The only peace-breakers are the drunkards 
and other mauvais sujets, who are rather behind with their ideas. 
Even the Highlands, long so difficult to manage, calmed down by 
the calamities that succeeded Culloden, and perhaps still more from 
a perception of the fact that good government was quite attainable 
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under the house of Hanover. When people get excited about the 
unspeakable Turk and his doings, they do not seem to recollect that 
similar horrors were perpetrated in the Scottish Highlands in 1746, 
perhaps not quite up to the Turkish standard, but a very good second, 
and that Cumberland received the thanks of Parliament and a pension 
of £25,000 a year, in spite of these atrocities. It was a transition 
period, when the people of the two countries had not succeeded in 
grasping the new order of things, that they were brethren, but spoke 
and acted after the manner of Caleb Balderstone, It is not the 
least part of Sir Walter Scott’s merit that he contrived to be equitable 
in the allotment of fools and blackguards as well as gentlemen to 
both countries. He is commonly said to have revealed Scotland to 
the great English public, who could not at that time have had 
opportunity to travel so far. He did more, for he contrived by sheer 
power of genius to let Scotland see how ridiculous the common pre- 
judice against England was. Francis Osbaldistone and Andrew 
Fairservice are not mere actors in a comedy, and the talk round 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie’s breakfast-table has more in it than the whim- 
sical. Even the Bailie’s high consideration of the obligations of 
consanguinity could not blind the douce Glasgow citizen to the 
nature of his kinsman’s profession ; and the figures that he rattled 
off to his English guests opened their eyes to the grave significance 
of such a profession being a necessity to a comparatively large popu- 
lation. Between Scotland and England these prejudices are so much 
out of date, and the state of things has altered so much for the 
better, that we are apt to overlook Sir Walter’s services in this 
matter. These things are so much ancient history that it does not 
occur to us to apply the same reasoning to the cases that remain— 
to prejudices between nations as now divided. The drama is pretty 
much the same, but there has been a change of actors. 

So strong has this feeling of prejudice been among nations that it 
has stamped itself on their language. We see it in such words as 
“boor,” which, though merely equivalent to peasant or cultivator, has 
come to mean a person of no manners or culture. It is a left- 
handed way of saying that a Dutch peasant is a man of that stamp. 
To take French leave, or its French equivalent, according to M. Zola, 
which shall be nameless, comes evidently from the absence of restraint 
that people are apt to take advantage of, where they are not known, 
to do things that they would be ashamed to do in the light of 
public opinion. They think that there is little risk of the disgrace 
being heard of at home. It is the feeling that led the Scotchman 
to volunteer as hangman at Carlisle, in the olden time, when no 
Englishman could be got to perform the office on the occasion, in 
consequence of the unpopularity of the sentence. The Scot was hard 
up and availed himself of the facts that he was not known and was 
not to reside at Carlisle. He would, therefore, hang the English 
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felon and pocket the £50, with a grim offer to hang all the scorners 
at the price. We may be quite sure that he would not have taken 
the same view, if he had thought that a full account of the pro- 
ceedings would appear in the Muirtown Advertiser, and be discussed 
by the “fathers” in his presence the following Sunday in Drum- 
tochty kirkyard. The views of the “fathers ” of that day would not 
of course be what they are to-day, but still a successful competition 
in infamy would be a sufficient stain on the man’s character, notwith- 
standing the prejudice against any foreign country. There is no 
need to consider long as to the effect of a disgraceful action per- 
petrated by a foreigner, upon the opinion of the spectators. They 
are used to seeing unscrupulous things done by foreigners, who think 
that their actions will never be heard of at home, and the spectators 
judge all foreigners accordingly. It is not logical, but it is not 
unnatural. The feeling is still further strengthened and confirmed 
by the proceedings of diplomatists, who lie abroad, at times, for the 
good of their country. Even when the diplomatist is upright and 
honourable he has the duty of carrying out the policy of his 
superiors, who represent a majority of his nation. That majority, 
and even their leaders in the Cabinet, are frequently in error about 
the intentions of neighbouring States, and indeed may remain so 
during a long life.'| This vast machinery, therefore, sets the unfortu- 
nate diplomatist to work, and his activity does not procure him or 
his country the respect and affection of the people to whom he is 
accredited. It is considered among them that the foreigner is the 
representative of the devil and all his attributes. The very same 
conclusion is reached by the public of the other State, whose ambas- 
sador enjoys the like distinction. Everything is dry and parched 
that could promote friendship, and the combustibles of hatred and 
bad opinion make it quite an easy, popular, and therefore politically 
successful, stroke of policy to apply the torch. Years afterwards, 
perhaps long after the authors of the conflagration on both sides are 
in their graves, people begin to find out that the enemy’s case was 
not what it seemed, and hence that their own violent measures were 
not warranted. The same process of change of mind may go on in 
both of these States, but it does not in the least save them from 
repeating their errors on other questions, or make them more charit- 
able in their opinion of the foreigner. There is something indecent 
in a man being a judge in his own case. The most honourable man 
is at all times liable to error, but he would seem to be much more 
liable in these circumstances. Lawyers tell us that not a day passes 
without some men of undoubted probity coming into court with 
demands that no just judge could for a moment concede to them as 
against the defendants. Well, but in questions of a public nature, 


1 Indeed, the documents necessary for a just opinion are usually withheld till all 
concerned are dead. Von Sybel says that in 1853 the documents of the Foreign 
Offices about the French Revolution of 1789 were still under seven seals, 
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to be judge in its own case is what every State insists upon with its 
neighbours. Indeed, there is no proper judicial machinery at hand 
in which people can place trust. Smaller matters, no doubt, are 
referred to arbitration. That is an immense gain, not only for the 
special settlements, but small matters accumulate, when they are 
not disposed of, and grow into large questions, though it be through 
no other influence than national pride, which ties the bagatelle to the 
point of honour and looses the dogs of war. 

Take a sample, though, of a great question, or one that was taken 
for such. When the first great French Revolution took place, the 
French folk seem to have been too busy at home to give attention 
to their neighbours. Many of the most extreme men, in fact, were 
foreigners. Everybody was to be the good friend—the brother, in 
fact—of everybody else. So far from having any hatred of the 
foreigner in particular, he was to be assisted to obtain his rights, as 
far as possible, from the aristocrats that oppressed him. There was 
an immense exodus of the French aristocracy, and these emigrés, as 
they were called, became a nuisance at the different Courts of 
Europe by their efforts to stir up enmity against their own country. 
This was well known in France, and the Emperor of Germany, 
being the brother of Marie Antoinette, there seemed ground for 
supposing that the revolution would be put down by foreigners. 
What was overlooked was that Austria and Prussia were more 
divided between themselves by their own rivalries than either would 
have been with France, had ordinary prudence prevailed at Paris. 
When a coalition was at last started between Austria and Prussia 
for a war with France, these two Powers were as much disquieted 
by each other’s successes—or, perhaps, rather the successes that each 
feared the other would score against what purported to be the 
common enemy—as by any of that enemy’s successes. It is need- 
less to show how favourable a conjunction of circumstances there 
was there, not only for the success of the French arms, but for the 
avoidance of strife, had the French been in possession of the facts. 
It was mainly through Prussia holding aloof afterwards that France 
beat Austria time after time, until France, in the process, marched 
her troops through Prussian territory without ceremony to shorten 
the road—going through Anspach to get at Ulm before the Russians 
could come up. ‘The outrage was gross, but Prussia had stuck so 
firmly to her neutral policy that she had alienated the sympathies of 
her neighbours without in the least gaining the respect and friend- 
ship of France, against whom these neighbours were vainly struggling. 
Still, this persistent abstention from interference on the part of 
Prussia proves that France, as guided by Brissot, altogether mis- 
understood the relations between Prussia and Austria, and wrongly 
interpreted them as full of menace. ‘The foreigner suppressing 
French liberty was a potent instrument to inflame the country. Of 
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course, when it came to Jena it was not a matter of French national 
interest, but of personal ambition on the part of Napcleon, and 
Prassia could not well overlook the affront at Anspach without 
humiliation. Unfortunately she did not escape humiliation by the 
war that followed, nor in its continuance in alliance with Russia, 
which closed with the battle of Friedland and the peace of Tilsit, 
which marks the lowest point of Prussia since she was a kingdom. 
Looking at the conditions put upon Prussia by France at that time, 
and comparing them with those imposed on France by Germany in 
1871, one cannot but wonder at the extravagance of French resent- 
ment. In addition to the dismemberment of Prussia, mitigated a 
little by the intercession of the Emperor Alexander, and the indem- 
nity fixed at an impossible sum for Prussia to pay, Napoleon and 
Alexander, who had become allies, actually held a hare-hunt on the 
field of Jena in contempt of Prussia.. There would seem to be, 
therefore, little reason in keeping up a grudge about the reverse 
of 1870, as French writers seem to hammer away at in their 
newspaper press. To write down the fureigner seems, in all ages 
since writing was invented, to have been a popular proceeding. It 
went on merrily against England, the only country in Europe left 
with a constitutional Government at the time when Napoleon and 
Alexander drew up together. As Alexander put it: “ La France 
et la Russie s’entendant, le reste du monde sera ci qui nous voudrons 
qu’il soit.” Their ideas were, indeed, much the same with regard 
to popular liberty, though they fortunately soon fell out about other 
things. When they met at Tilsit, Alexander said: “Je hais les 
Arglais autant qui vous les haissez ;” and Napoleon replied: ‘ En 
ce cas tout peut s’arranger, et la paix est faite.” France had laid 
aside her cap of liberty, and would join hands with the Emperor of 
Russia to suppress liberty altogether. It would be a libel on her 
to write such a thing as her own actions witnessed against her at 
that dark period of Europe’s history. Would it not be better, 
therefore, to let bygones be bygones, and stop this pernicious 
bandying of recriminations? At the most they can only end in a 
tu quoque, like a squabble in the slums, and another fight. 

This is the fruit of the noxious little weed that we have been 
considering——the popular prejudice against the foreigner. It is so 
small and contemptible in the early stages of its growth that men 
take no notice of it. It grows up, however, and becomes a great 
tree, the upas-tree of the world, spreading devastation and death 
all around it. Tourists wander over our country in summer, looking 
with curiosity, not unmixed with awe, perhaps, at the grey old ruins © 
wherein of yore dwelt say the gallant Fairshon who “swore the 
feud against the clan MacTavish.” To the former a man of the 
clan MacTavish was a foreigner, and, as a foreigner, to be detested 
and slain with all convenient speed. These small sectional brawls 
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have now worked themselves out, or, rather, been put down asa 
nuisance. The larger and worse nuisance of continual quarrels 
between Scotland and England was got rid of in a more rational 
way—that is, by men coming together and arranging constitutional 
machinery to manage their common affairs. Such an example is 
as full of hope for mankind as the most brilliant campaign is full 
of menace. The former shows how old enemies may unite and 
become fast friends, emulating each other only in the race of 
improvement, which is the amelioration of our earthly lot in all that 
makes life desirable. The other is the mere oscillation of a pen- 
dulum that crushes its hundreds of thousands at every vibration, 
and, that it may keep up the process, crushes its millions by the 
unheard-of expense on the preparations for war. 

There can be no question that, at the time of the Scotch-English 
Union, the national prejudices were stronger between these two 
countries than the feeling of both at the present day against other 
peoples. Mr. Bryce has shown, in his admirable work on The 
American Commonwealth, how powerful the same feeling was among 
our old North American colonies at the time that they drew up their 
famous Constitution. Such prejudices seem at the first sight more 
a matter of jest on account of their whimsical application in these 
instances. The application, however, has little to do with the matter. 
It is the major premiss that contains the absurdity, though the 
minor may make it so plain, as indeed the above pair do, that the 
sudden discovery of it has the flavour of humour. The mischief is 
that the bulk of those who laugh at the mention of the second 
member of the syllogism still retain the discredited first member, 
instead of discarding it as an absurdity. Accordingly, the prejudices 
that formerly obtained between England and Scotland, or between 
Massachusetts Bay and Virginia, still do duty between Great Britain 
and the United States, or any other foreign State. It is plain that 
race and religion have as little to do with it, therefore, as right 
reason. 

Supposing that there were some justification for these prejudices, 
the inferences from them get as much warped and entangled as the 
reasoning is that led to them. Had there been anything in the 
absurd opinions that Englishmen and Scotchmen held about each 
other of old, the Parliamentary Union would have been just as wise 
a measure as if the prejudices had been nonsense. ‘‘ Agree with 
thine adversary quickly while thou art in the way with him” is as 
applicable to societies as to individuals. We do accordingly carry 
on upon this principle—‘“‘ up to a certain point, a certain point, you 
know.” George Eliot had a clear head, and relished the country 
squire’s halting way of carrying out principles. In respect of inter- 
national affairs, however, we stand in the same place as her country 
squire. We are parties to treaties of all kinds with the foreigner 
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everywhere, and talk of non-intervention in European politics. We 
have even gone further and joined with other nations in the Posta} 
Union, international telegraphs, the Red Cross Society, and other 
institutions of a friendly nature, to the benefit of all concerned. The 
central offices for the administration of these undertakings are in 
Switzerland, whose guaranteed neutrality marks it out as a country 
fitted for much greater functions for the common good of Europe. 
There is no reason why it should not become a sort of “ District of 
Columbia ” to Europe, when we shall bave got as much sense as to 
apply the same wisdom to the regulation of yreat matters as in the 
comparatively small ones indicated above. ‘The horrors of a single 
battle set forth in M. Durant’s Souvenir de Solferino occasioned the 
foundation of the Red Cross Society by dint of a discussion of the 
account at a meeting of the ‘ Suciété Genevoise d’Utilité Publique.” 
There was happily no word of the foreigner there in the sense that 
we have been considering, and much was effected by means of the 
subsequent treaty to mitigate the atrocities of war. Is this only 
“all right up to a certain point,’ or are we not justified in urging 
another Geneva conference to consider whether international affairs 
cannot be organised so as to prevent these atrocities altogether > 
The question is in the air. The desire for it is in the breast of the: 
immense majority. It is a rare opportunity for public men to raise: 
for themselves a monument more enduring than any material one, to 
reap a triumph such as never rewarded the masters of armies, 
ancient or modern, in this world, and the “ Well done” of the world 
to come, 

Though there is little question of the desire being prevalent for 
the obliteration of this word foreigner, as applied mutually to Euro- 
peans, there is also as widespread a feeling that to advocate a 
federation of Europe is like crying for the moon. Federation has, 
indeed, done great things for the United States of America, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Canada, and so on, but to apply it to all Europe, or 
even a larger area, would, they think, be a sort of tempting of 
Providence. This divides itself into two kinds of objections—the 
locus in quo is different, and the size of the federation much greater 
as far as population goes. 

The first part of the objection is the famous argument of Cuddie- 
Headrig on his being threatened with a permanent removal from the 
lands of Tillietudlem. He did not for the life of him know if he 
could plough on the land fifteen miles off! There would be a 
difference in soil and climate, and these things appeared very serious: 
indeed to the technical mind. If we have to wait for the red-tapists 
nothing will be done, The initiation of sending the mails by stage- 
coaches, and even the penny postage system, were both carried out 
against the vehement opposition of the Post Office officials of the 
day. Cuddie Headrig’s brethren have gone and ploughed in almost: 
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all parts of the temperate zones, and perhaps find themselves more 
comfortable on a sulky than at Tillietudlem. The question is 
whether Scott was not carrying his comedy into the region of farce 
by such a suggestion of the working of the rustic mind even in the 
days of the Stuarts. It has been said that men leave unattempted not 
only all that is impossible, though this is doubtful, teste the quadra- 
ture of the circle, perpetual motion, and the philosopher’s stone 
quest, but also much that is quite feasible. One thing is clear, 
namely, that in the application of such things as mechanical inven- 
tions, men do not reason in this absurd way, though individuals and: 
classes occasionally go very near it. 

The second part of the objection, that the magnitude of the pro- 
posal is against it, is not only not a reason against federation, but 
one of the most cogent reasons for its adoption. Taking into con- 
sideration the enormous forces that must be controlled, it may safely 
be said that the larger the federation, the more likely it will be to 
succeed. Mr. Stead in the Review of Reviews for February last, 
seemed to express surprise that one should look forward to the 
enlargement of a federation embracing or even exceeding all Europe. 
If he considers the matter again, he will probably change his mind. 
The dangers attending an amalgamation of the sort would be at a 
maximum if only France were to federate with England. It would 
be much safer if Germany were also to agree ; and the safety would 
go on increasing as the other countries should join, ay, even anti? 
it should become a federation of the world, according to Tennyson's 
inspiration. The problem is the same as the constitution of parishes 
out of families or individuals, provinces out of parishes, and states 
out of provinces. So far the process has been carried on by cor- 
porate unions, while the further step will necessarily be a federal 
union, the difference being a mere detail. The State delegates its 
powers, or some of them, downwards to the province and the parish. 
Lt will have to delegate some more of them upwards to Congress, where 
it will be represented along with other States in proportion to popu- 
lation. There is therefore not the least reason to apprehend any 
oppression or other harm coming to any State from such a proceeding. 
To allow any such considerations as the possession of colonies and 
dependencies, or the practice of protection to stand in the way of 
so very great an improvement, would be the height of folly. Both 
of these things are weights upon the State, as may be very easily 
shown. As for the mere size of the federation, there can hardly 
be a doubt that the United States of America stand more firmly 
now than when the federation was small. It withstood the shock 
of the abolition of slavery very much better by reason of the 
extension to the westward that had even then been accomplished, 
and there does not appear now to be any fear of another cataclysm 
like the great civil war, unless trouble arise perhaps between eas’ 
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and west in consequence of the national protective tariff, which is 
the only violent interference with natural rights remaining on their 
statute book from which any strife may conceivably arise. To be 
sure, their Constitution makes it obligatory that all the constituent 
States be republics, but it is not necessary to introduce such a pro- 
viso into European federation. 'To do so would be an unwarrant- 
able interference by the European Congress with the internal affairs 
of its constituents. To allot to these their proper quota of repre- 
sentatives in Congress is the point where the common action should 
cease; and whether any State elects its congress-men by the widest 
suffrage—universal suffrage—or by the nomination of its chief 
magistrate, is a matter that concerns that State only, just as it is 
indifferent to Congress whether the constituent States are monarchies 
or republics. 

It is at any rate a comfort to find that objection or doubt of 
feasibility is expressed from the size of the federation being too 
great. There would at the beginning be more to fear on the score 
that it might be considered too small, not that there is much reason 
to fear that States would hold aloof if it were generally grasped 
throughout Europe what the effects are likely to be. Prejudice 
against the foreigner, though utterly unreasonable in itself, would 
become an anachronism and a contradiction-in terms where within 
the federation the several States would be no longer foreigners to 
each other but fellow-citizens. What has created this prejudice 
and keeps it up, namely, the separate armies and the independent 
or really the ex-parte interference of States with each other, would 
be entirely abolished. An end would be put to international 
anarchy, and the reign of law would begin. At present armies of 
foreigners are seen, numerous, well-equipped, and well-commanded, 
and they are a menace to their neighbours. These neighbours 
conceive that these foreigners are coming to drench the furrows 
with blood, as the Marseillaise has it. What they do not appear 
to see is that they themselves are regarded by the foreigner as a 
source of the very same danger. European armies are not always 
on active service, but they are always a terror to each other, so that 
in all States except ours the conscription is submitted to, and in all, 
without exception, the taxpayer is ground down with incessant and 
ever-increasing demands to prevent disasters similar to those with 
which history makes us familiar. This oppression and waste are 
quite unavoidable so long as the machinery has not been provided 
to relieve us of the strain. There is not a responsible statesman 
in Europe that would in the present circumstances relax his efforts 
to maintain this competition in armaments. Any one can see that 
several of the States are practically bankrupt from these efforts, yet 
no one can be seen to abandon the contest. This is at any rate a certi- 
ficate that the conviction is everywhere honestly entertained. Federa- 
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tion would not only relieve this intolerable strain but it could evidently 
take away most of the causes of quarrels arising, which is a much 
better thing than merely compelling the parties to keep the peace, 
as it ought also to be strong enough to do in case of need. The 
consideration of such a scheme as the Channel Tunnel shows the 
effect of this. The reason why it has been again and again stopped 
by Parliament is that we should thereby lose the benefit of our insular 
position, and therefore be more easily invaded or driven into invasion 
panics, Well, but if there were no French army in existence this 
reason would be gone. One European federal army, over which we 
should have our due share of control in a constitutional way, is all 
that would be allowed, It need not be a very large army either, 
compared with the aggregate of the armies now kept on foot in 
Europe, though it ought certainly to be strong enough to compel 
obedience to Congress. There could not be any question of the 
removal of neighbours’ landmarks or any other mutual oppression. 
Such adjustments of frontiers as might be considered by Congress 
desirable on account of language, for example, would not have the 
least chance of becoming dangerous to the peace. This matter 
was quite efliciently provided for in the United States Constitution 
by Article IV., section 3, where it was provided that ‘no new State 
shall be formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any other 
State, nor any State be formed by the junction of two or more 
States, without the consent of the legislature of the States con- 
cerned, as well as of Congress; and nothing in this Constitution 
shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of the United 
States, or of any particular State.” At present there is not the 
least guarantee of such safeguarding of rights in Europe. There 
is an immense army of distinguished and high-minded men em- 
ployed in the diplomatic services. They all mean well, no doubt, 
but they all have the most profound distrust of each other. There 
is absolutely nothing to control a State from taking high-handed 
action against a neighbour except the consideration that the neigh- 
bour can hold his own by force of arms. This is a mere circum- 
locutory definition of anarchy. There are certain principles of inter- 
national law established by precedents through the practice of States 
for generations. There is also a mass of treaty law to supplement 
or supplant these principles. But if any State has got an able and 
unscrupulous man like Napoleon I. at its head there is absolutely 
no guarantee that conformity with the law shall not be departed 
from, Hence the phenomena that we see now regarding our occu- 
pation of Egypt, an occupation which is decidedly more beneficial 
to Egypt than it is to this country. What the Frenchman sees is 
that a country with which he has been much connected in various 
ways is occupied by the forces of the foreigner, who is his ancient 
enemy. This blinds France to the good that is being accomplished 
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in Egypt in everybody’s interest. We have given our word that 
we shall evacuate the country when our work is done, a period: 
about the-arrival of which there are obviously different opinions. 
It is very easy to come to blows over such a question, but it is- 
not so easy to settle it. Now, although we have had experience 
of dual control, it was not very efficient, nor is such a plan very 
safe with separate and independent authorities. There could, how- 
ever, be no objection to hand over the Egyptian Question to 
Congress, which could garrison it with federal troops if continued 
European control were required, or for so long as it might be- 
required. Such a step could give no offence either to France or 
ourselves, each country being adequately represented on the control- 
ling authority. It would also be as efficient in Egypt as our occu- 
pation, since there would still be only one intervening Power. It 
would be indeed better than ours, since nobody could interfere 
arbitrarily with Congress, as might happen with us. The Egyptians 
would therefore find the time-honoured dodge of playing France and 
England off against each vther to have come to an end. Surplus 
revenue would be applied for the good of Egypt without sacrifice to- 
her creditors, instead of being made a bone of contention by inter- 
national jealousies. Those in Egypt who desire the good old times. 
when the fellah might be squeezed witheut limit—and they are 
probably not a few—would give up those desires and apply them- 
selves to honest work for a living. In this way all parties inter- 
ested would gain largely; but we should undoubtedly gain more- 
than France, because we are under expense and liability at present 
in a special manner. That would also be true of a transferrence 
to Congress of the Colonies, so far as they could be transferred, for: 
in the case of self-governing colonies their consent would have to- 
be obtained, as they are practically independent States. The gain 
from these colonies, however governed, is not merely or mainly the 
gain of their metropolis, but of civilisation at large. If, therefore, it 
is desired to acquire new colonies, or to maintain those in existence, 
they would be much better to be acquired and maintained by Congress, 
all the constituent States having equal rights in them. Looking 
back over the last twenty years, and considering what a scramble 
has been going on for fresh territories with all their accessories of 
spheres of influence, neutral zones, and buffer States, it seems to be 
nothing short of a miracle that the peace has not been broken. 
Accurate maps were out of the question, and therefore boundary 
definitions were and area snare. The natives of the regions acquired! 
are mostly in a state of barbarism, possessing all the cunning 
of the savage in bringing about complications between rival 
civilised administrations. One set of savages under French pro- 
tection would hardly understand why they should not continue their- 
feuds against another set under the German or the English flags. 
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Particularly faint would be the control of the civilised authorities in 
mere sphere of influence, which is a place where the suzerain 
-does not take the trouble of maintaining an administration, but only 
objects to any one else taking up that duty. The consequence 
naturally would be that the happy savages in such a situation would 
give a loose to their predatory instincts by pillaging freely on both 
sides, Added to all this, which leaves the dilemma of suffering 
‘wrong without redress or coming into collision with another European 
‘authority, we have the nuisance of government by chartered com- 
panies. In this case there is, besides the international difficulties, 
ithe question whether we are justified in handing over whole popula- 
‘tions of savages, who are in the status of children or Junatics, to the 
-absolute government of a corporation, whose primary object it is to 
pay dividends to its shareholders. It is difficult to control any 
-official at such a distance, but it is easier to do so when the motive 
of gain has been eliminated, as with the Queen’s officers—civil or 
military. We hada state of things in India, for example, where 
the Board of Directors instructed their Governor-General to be all that 
was humane and just to subject races, but on no account to fail in 
making remittances. We know what some of the results of that 
‘correspondence looked like. The Governor-General, knowing that 
both parts of his instructions could not be obeyed, chose to break 
the part that would be least ‘objectionable to his Board, and perpe- 
¢rated horrors that covered the English name with infamy. Besides 
this special difficulty attending the internal management of territory 
by a company formed for making profits, there is a higher risk of 
friction with other European Powers. Things have not been quite 
comfortable on the Niger or on the Transvaal border. There is 
little need to indicate more particularly the special action of these 
companies, There is no doubt at all that they should never have 
deen chartered. Previous experience was sufficiently against it, 
without the further teaching acquired from their recent performances. 
We have in many quarters, as a result of the recent action of the 
British South Africa Company’s administrator in making a raid 
with that Company’s forces upon the South African Republic, a 
great increase of the ever-popular cry against the foreigner through- 
ut Europe. If President Kriiger exercises the prerogative of mercy, 
or gives up the undoubted rights of his country in any way, he is, 
according to the swashbucklers among us, afraid of our superior 
forces; and if he insists on justice being done, he is holding to a 
policy of defiance. What the poor man and his burghers are to do 
if these people have their own way, does not seem clear. According 
to all precedent of the action of self-respecting communities, the 
chances are that justice will be less influenced by considerations of 
mercy than they otherwise would have been. Hatred of the foreigner, 
ven though he be the suzerain, will very likely gain in popularity 
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in the Transvaal, as well as in Holland and Germany, in consequence 
of this uncalled-for meddling in the affairs of a State with which we 
have already bound ourselves not to interfere. Everybody knows 
that “a gold rush” brings together a population that, however 
energetic and capable of enriching a country, is by no means deficient 
in those energies which the policeman is instructed to repress. The 
spectacle afforded by these rowdies, buying arms and drilling about 
Johannesburg with the intention of subverting the Government, 
would excite no surprise if it were not for the leniency of that Go- 
vernment in not arresting the leaders sooner, and thus preventing 
the further evils and difficulties that were the natural consequences. 
The speech delivered by Mr. Chamberlain on May 8 had an un- 
pleasant flavour, as if there was to be some set-off acknowledged to 
crime. He has since disavowed this, and little need be said on the 
subject to dissuade him from a course so fatal to good faith. A 
federal Colonial Minister would, by his very position, be free from 
such a suspicion of bias; whereas the Colonial Minister of England 
is looked upon as the agent of English greed, even though England 
admits foreigners to the same rights as her own subjects in any 
territory acquired, and other nations do not. We have a right to 
complain of this short-sighted and utterly futile policy of these States 
in the matter of their endeavours to engross the trade of their 
colonies. They strike at the interests of their own customers or the 
customers of those customers, and therefore such a policy injures 
their own trade as well as that of their neighbours. France, for 
example, that has spent, and is spending, a good deal on its Indo- 
Chinese possessions, only appears to enjoy about a fourth of the trade 
of those possessions. It is odd that in the face of a fact like that, 
which has been complained of in the French Legislature as keeping 
up colonies for the good of the foreigner, the policy should still be 
persevered in. When, however, you have men like M. Méline at 
the helm, saturated wita protectionist fallacies, absurdities of the 
kind are not likely to be stopped, even when their results 
appear in actual statistics. On the contrary, the tangle is 
generally made worse by piling up more protection, till the colony 
is ruined, and then the cry is that France has no genius for 
colonisation. Colonies cannot thrive if they are to be bled ad 
infinitum. They indeed require all the natural advantages that they 
possess to be worked successfully. Our own experience with the 
most successful colonies in the world shows this. Spain is the worst 
instance perhaps of the opposite policy of trying to make a large 
revenue out of her colonies, with the result that might have been 
expected. France would be better advised to lean more to our 
policy, which we learnt by bitter experience, and thus avoid the 
mortification attending that of Spain. Frenchmen are often accused 
of being a nation of stay-at-homes. If they had the same security 
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that our colonists have against unfair treatment, when they do go to 
French colonies, they would do as well there as our people do in our 
colonies. Other Frenchmen at home, stimulated by the sight of such 
success, would more readily emigrate ; and the French cultivator is 
naturally laborious, and in every way well suited for the work of 
colonisation. He is started in the race with a weight that is bound 
to put him ata disadvantage, and then he is unreasonably blamed for 
losing. During the long war that terminated eighty years ago the 
command of the sea was mostly in our hands, and we were the 
enemies of France. Hence during that time this formed a bar to 
French colonisation, not to mention the immense drain on their 
population to fill up the ranks of their great armies. Since that 
peace this twofold hindrance of war has been out of existence, and 
therefore during this long period the effects are more legitimately to 
be ascribed to defective policy than to any unfitness of their popula- 
tion for colonial work. If the full reward of his labour is left to the 
colonist, he will generally get on, and his friends will be anxious to 
follow him and do as well as he. On the other hand, if he be 
stripped of his reward by undue taxation, especially of the most 
wasteful kind—namely, indirect taxation—and good things provided 
for the stay-at-homes in the bureaux of Paris to regulate him and 
his affairs in this way, it is quite natural that he will fail, and that 
others will take warning from his failure. Educated men will find 
it best to get a place in those bureaux, and cultivators will give to 
the world, as market-gardeners round Paris, a lesson in getting the 
maximum produce out of the acre of ground. Both might employ 
their money, their brains, and their strength with better effect in 
conquering the wilderness and making it a paradise. The produce 
of the world would be enormously increased by the change, and the 
well-being not only of France, but of all mankind depends in the 
long run on the increase of that produce. Let everybody have his 
natural right of liberty, and nothing will control colonisation or 
anything else but the consideration of profit and loss. That is the 
best way to secure the most advantageous conditions of all production 
both as to quantity and variety. Commerce, which is merely the 
bartering of one commodity for another, will have an immense 
expansion from this increase of the subjects of its activity. Money 
may be appreciated or depreciated, but the state of the community 
must be greatly improved in this way, nor can it be improved in any 
other, so long, that is, as there is no oppression to be removed. 
War and preparations for war are in the present times the chief 
oppression upon all Europe. They spring from the hatred of the 
foreigner, and the separate State system, which is kept up to give 
effect to that hatred. We shall not have written in vain if attention 
be roused in this matter, which, left to itself, may continue for ages, 
and get worse as it continues; but if taken in hand by practical 
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men, as in the case of the Union of 1707, may be put in a fair way 
of settlement in a few months. What has to be overcome rests upon 
sham reasoning. It may look formidable at a distance, but when 
approached and grappled with, it will be found utterly insignificant 
and contemptible. England and Scotland wrangled and fought with 
the greatest bitterness for ages, and might be wrangling and fighting 
now if Queen Anne’s statesmen in both countries had not possessed 
the wisdom to appoint a joint commission, who practically 
accomplished in four days the work of the Union. Ages of strife 
and bloodshed and poverty, with nothing but hatred and more strife 
as a guerdon, contrast strongly with four days of peaceful and 
courteous negotiation resulting in union and the greatest advance in 
all that makes life worth living, that has, perhaps ever been seen in 
Europe. 

Since writing the above we have read the article’ by the late M. 
Simon on the Egyptian question. It is hard to understand how 
the secretary of the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences should 
not have more closely scrutinised the actions and motives attributed 
to this country in that matter. We are in Egypt, M. Simon says, 
exclusively for English interests, and Europe is paying a heavy 
price for our occupation. It may be gathered from different pas- 
sages in his article that we only see the exclusive interests of 
England to warrant her intervention in Egypt. This intervention, 
such as it is, was agreed to, however, by the French administration 
of the day, though France withdrew from the active share which she 
was to undertake according to programme. In that withdrawal she 
was wise. The English Government proceeded single-handed, and 
put down Arabi Pasha’s mutiny. Then we had the Suakin campaign 
on the defeat of the Egyptian troops near Suakin, and subsequently 
the Nile expedition for the relief of General Gordon, whom our 
Government had commissioned to effect the retirement of the Egyp- 
tian garrisons in the Soudan, which the Khedive was to give up by 
our recommendation. Well, all this came to a goodly amount on 
the debit side of the account, both in men and money. What have 
we received in return? Egypt is enjoying a better government, 
and would be at peace, but for this foolish expedition to Akasheh, 
Dongola, or the infinite. But this improved government does not 
benefit England more than France; nay, it will not benefit us so 
much, if M. Simon was right in saying that three-fourths of the 
Egyptian debt is held by France. But Europe has been paying 
heavily for this occupation, he affirms. What has it paid, and to 
whom? We have had all the extra taxes and liabilities to bear 
that have been contributed by Europe, while all Europe, and more 
particularly France, has participated in any benefits that have accrued 
or are likely to accrue, from our action. Neither in men, money, 

1 The Contemporary Review, May 1896. 
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nor commercial privileges can it be shown that we have had exclusive 
advantage in this matter, and therefore we ought to have let Egypt 
alone. Had we done so, the country would have speedily defaulted 
in the payment of its creditors, and without our intervention the 
dervishes would have wiped the Egyptian army out. It is lament- 
able that M. Simon, who had the advantage of a life of philosophical 
study to sharpen his reasoning powers and experience in public 
affairs to guide him, should endorse the vulgar prejudices of the 
mob in their hatred of the foreigner who has been doing all the 
work and sharing the benefits with his neighbours. The only English 
interest in that region was and is the road to India and the East— 
at any rate, it is the only efficient cause of our intervention, though 
the Stock Exchange has been blamed for it. The English: tonnage 
passing through the Suez Canal is three-fourths of the total, and in 
so far the safety of the canal benefits us more than our neighbours. 
There is nothing, however, that we have done as a nation that inter- 
feres in the least with France or any other country that may desire 
to increase their traffic there or in any other quarter of the globe. 
French fiscal policy and the French navigation laws may easily do 
it, and probably have done it; but that is a price that they elect to 
pay in defiance of political economy as understood, among others, by 
M. Simon himself. Probably his arguments might have more weight 
with his countrymen on that subject than ours, seeing that we are 
looked upon as the fox who has cut off his tail and wishes to per- 
suade others to follow his example. Mutual recrimiaations do no 
good. The work done in Egypt has been good work for Egypt and 
for the world, and it is only equity that we should be spared these 
unworthy imputations, which only witness to an ill-will begotten of 
mere prejudice. We have, therefore, stirred up enmity against 
ourselves by this Quixotic policy of acting as the policeman of Europe 
in Egypt. 

It would have been better if M. Simon had given his powerful 
aid to the solution of the problem for the federation of the Powers, 
and used his influence to enlist the sympathies of the distinguished 
academy with which he was connected. The Société Génc¢voise 
d’Utilité Publique did a great work for humanity by rough-hewing 
the Red Cross Society. We had no prejudices against that scheme 
on account of its foreign origin, and shall welcome the action of the 
French Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques in this weightier 
matter with equal enthusiasm. France can justly boast of the bene- 
ficent action of her philosophers in politics. It would be a famous 
achievement to deliver Europe from the corvée of the conscription 
and the gabelles necessitated by War Budgets. ‘These are burdens 
very grievous to be borne, and, unlike the English occupation of 
Egypt, they do no good to any one. 

We greatly deplore the loss of M. Jules Simon. France, that has 
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made so many sacrifices for freedom, will surely not let the economic 
school of which this illustrious son was an ornament, die out in the 
country. ‘To allow the freedom of trade to perish from the earth 
would make a serious inroad upon the freedom of the citizen and 
upon the comfort of the man—setting back the clock to times that 
one would fain think have for ever passed away. Such a step would 
make directly for those wars on account of trade monopolies and 
abject poverty that have repeatedly been the scandal of civilisation. 
Hope and the belief in the triumph of right reason, sooner or later 
militate against such a course, These are the things that paint the 
morrow bright and furnish a motive for endeavour. Progress, alone 
among sublunary things, furnishes the satisfaction of mind that 
makes life worth living. The choice lies between the policies of 
Colbert and Simor—the o!d shock between antiquated ideas and 
modern thought. 
C. D. FarquHarson, 
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27. From the Rev. Frepertc Peake, M.A., LL.D. 





THE articles on this question which appeared in the May issue of the 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW seemed to the present writer to be incomplete 
without some faller presentation of the views and information of 
those who are opposed to the Sunday opening of museums and 
similar institutions, and to the further extension of such methods of 
spending the Lord’s Day. Subsequent articles in the June and July 
numbers have made such intervention a matter of some delicacy and 
difficulty, akin to the function allotted to the official who is deputed 
to state the reasons why some personage of distinction should not be 
canonised. It is not for an outsider to say whose brows should be 
graced with the laurel wreath of victory, or what amount of gilding 
its leaves should receive. It may, perhaps, be allowable to suggest 
that the question had better be settled speedily, since the said laurels Se 
are exhibiting the usual tendency of that decorative material to 4 
shrivel up somewhat rapidly. 7 

In order to keep outside these personal questions, it will be 
desirable to discuss only those views which find expression in the 
first series of articles, making but passing reference to the later 
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utterances. ey 
The first point which calls for attention is the really scientific - 







inclined plane of concession to non-Sabbatarian tastes and demands. 
The Bishop of Winchester is naturally anxious to “ safeguard the 
religious character of the Lord’s Day,” in which ill-defined aspiration 
the Bishops of Lichfield and Hereford are disposed to join. Canon 
Barnett adopts this principle so far as to claim the Sabbath as “the 
security of religion” ; but, to avoid misunderstanding, he hastens to 
add that it must be the ‘ Sabbath of the Sunday Society, and not 
of the Sabbatarians,” In which case it is more than likely that the 
“religion ” so secured will be the religion of the Sunday Society, as 
illustrated in the June and July numbers of the WESTMINSTER 
Review, and in the Musewm Sunday preachers’ list,—Canon 


arrangement of the group of papers, which are made to present an 5 
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Barnett and his handful of followers—Churchmen, Unitarians, 
Ethicals, Theists, Positivists, &c. Lord Hobhouse pushes this prin- 
ciple a little further, by proposing to divorce the Sunday from 
theology in the case of himself and others, leaving Puritans and 
their kind to the enjoyment of “ general worship,” the Ten Com- 
mandments, and other theological gear, which he regards as out of 
‘harmony with the natural desires of human beings.” It is some 
justification of this last point of view, to note that the Ten Com- 
mandments have put a very emphatic ‘‘ Thou shalt not” on a good 
many of the “ natural desires of human beings”; while the Sermon 
on the Mount has intimated that such prohibition must be under- 
stood as extending to thoughts and words, no less than acts. Mr. 
Holyoake appears rather to depreciate the latest ‘‘ triumphs of the 
Sunday Society,” except so far as they may tend to substitute great. 
painters and great sculptors for the ordinary teachers of religion. 
This would be more satisfactory if he had supplied evidence that 
great painters and great sculptors have been successful examples 
and teachers of godliness, righteousness, and sobriety; or that nations 
which have given heed to their teachings on Sundays, instead of 
listening to the silliness of preaching, have exhibited the higher 
standard of religion and morality. Mr. Mark Judge fitly conducts 
us to the bottom of the slope, which makes the Sunday about as 
devoid of religion as a day can be, which from the earliest days of 
its history has rested on religious sanctions, and has been dedicated 
wholly or in part to distinctly religious observances. 

As this question of the religious observance of the day will for 
some time to come have to be reckoned with in this country, it may 
be well to note that the Report which embodied the Bishop of 
Winchester’s views, when presented to Convocation, was emphatically 
repudiated by the two clerical houses. Its proposals had -been pre- 
viously condemned by the House of Laymen. The great majority 
of professing Christians in this country would assent to Canon 
Barnett’s dictum, that “unless people break off from work they 
will not think about God,” as well as to his further suggestion, that 
“they must be secured from the almost as absorbing noise and strife 
of pleasure” ; but they will not accept his assurance that the Sunday 
performances which he advocates will promote such salutary reflection, 
or become vehicles of religious ‘instruction. They are anxious to 
diminish rather than to increase existing temptations to Sunday 
pleasure-seeking. 


The second point which claims attention in these papers is the 
question, ‘‘ What is to be done with the Lord’s Day Act?” It 
imposes penalties on those responsible for making a charge for 
admission to Sunday entertainments and amusements, A Select 
Committee of the House of Lords is even now considering ‘ what. 
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«mendments it is expedient to make ” in the statute in question. It 
is idle to anticipate what form the Report will take, or what practical 
action may be taken thereon, or what risk it runs of being sub- 
sequently torn to pieces and relegated to the waste-paper basket, as 
befell the Report of the Joint Committee of Convocation. But it is 
interesting to note that so prominent a member of the Lords’ Select 
Committee as the Bishop of Winchester adheres strongly to one 
position taken up in the Convocation Report: ‘It appears to us to 
be vital to the safety of the English Sunday that no library, institu- 
tion, gallery, or recreative resort whatever should be open for pay- 
ment.” But, although the Bishop still adberes to this view, and 
desires to ‘‘ maintain unflinchingly” the distinction between free 
admission and admission for payment, his allies of the Sunday 
Society are equally anxious that the distinction should be set aside, 
more especially in their own favour. Canon Barnett demands that a 
money charge for admission shall be permitted at private places 
‘licensed by the local authority, or when they are under the control 
of a society, either incorporated to trade without profit, or registered 
with like limitations. He anticipates that this arrangement will 
“control the greed of earning,” and indeed shut out ‘‘ the demon of 
greed” altogether. But, while lecturers, musicians, and other public 
entertainers, as well as the owners of public halls and other places of 
entertainment, desire to make money by promoting Sunday. amuse- 
ments, they need never be at a loss for methods of evading the simple 
protective machinery devised by Canon Barnett and his friends. The 
owners of Niagara Hall are forbidden by the Lord’s Day Act to charge 
for admission on Sundays. It was found easy to promote a “club,” 
by which the entertainment was run upon Sundays, In their own 
words, “ The Directors have, with the aid of an influential committee, 
formed a high-class skating club, and from this source alone a large 
profit has been realised,” the whole of which they proposed to hand 
over to a new company which they were promoting. What in Canon 
Barnett’s scheme, or in Lord Hobhouse’s Bill of last year, would 
hinder the general formation of “influential committees” to run 
popular entertainments on Sundays, and to hand over the whole of 
the profits to the same people as are interested in the enterprise on 
week-days? The ‘ demon of greed ” is not to be kept out by such 
feeble devices. Lord Hobhouse, whose legal experience was enlisted 
in this matter, introduced a Bill to give effect to these demands ; 
but it was generally objected to by his colleagues in the House of 
Lords, as opening the way to any kind of entertainment, and facili- 
tating the formation of bogus societies having this end in view. Mr. 
Mark Judge tells us, however, that a renewed attack on the Lord’s 
Day Act is to be the next move in the battle. He must count, 
apparently, on the strenuous opposition of the Bishop of Winchester, 
who, after hearing all that Mr. Mark Judge and his colleagues could 
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urge before the Lords’ Committee in support of their views, states 
firmly: ‘‘ The existing law does not prohibit gratuitous opening. It: 
prohibits opening for payment; and its provisions on that head 
require, in my opinion, to be strengthened rather than relaxed.” 


Another point in which the inclined plane tendency of these papers 
is strongly indicated is in the character and amount of entertainment 
supposed to be desirable on Sundays. The Bishop of Winchester 
would ‘“‘encourage the use of public libraries, and the study of master- 
pieces of art, and the treasures of archeology and science ”—in 
short, libraries, art galleries, and museums—‘“ on Sunday afternoon 
by those who, as a matter of fact, are precluded on week-days from 
availing themselves of such opportunities.” But Canon Barnett and 
the Sunday Society do not limit their demands to museums, picture: 
galleries, and libraries. They add gardens, and the use of public 
halls for music and lectures. Sunday afternoon does not give them 
sufficient scope; they have consequently annexed Sunday evening 
and a considerable part of Sunday morning. Thus the present com- 
petition with Sunday-school and Bible-class and afternoon service is 
to be followed up by a similar competition with the ordinary morn- 
ing and evening Prayer. This does not promise well for a future, 
sometimes asserted to be near at hand, when religious instruction 
will be excluded from the day-school, and finally abandoned to “the 
churches.” The Christian ministry, perhaps stripped of its last 
endowments, is to attempt the religious instruction of the community 
in open competition with places of amusement, lavishly supported 
out of the common purse, and abundantly provided with paid guides 
and lecturers, prepared to “ harangue” on scientific subjects from a 
non-theological point of view. There would shortly be need of a new 
society to liberate Science from State patronage and control. 

Further, while the Bishop specially contemplates the convenience 
of the extremely limited class which, in these days of Bank Holidays 
and weekly half-holidays, is precluded from visiting museums and 
the like on week-days, Canon Barnett would utilise Sundays to coax 
into such resorts those active spirits who have Bank Holidays, but 
elect to spend them in the country. If such people are in any way 
precluded from the indoor enjoyments on week-days, it must be 
because they decidedly prefer outdoor ones. 

Lord Hobhouse, as becomes a steadfast supporter of the National 
Sunday League, adds “ excursions” to the music and lectures, for 
which he would offer greater facilities as a suitable employment of 
the Sunday. 

Mr. Mark Judge contemplates the matter from a point of view 
which recognises no narrow bounds of select institutions and restricted 
hours and a limited class of the population. He knows the wisdom 
of limiting his demands to one thing at a time, of taking everything 
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which is orféred as a final concession, and of immediately asking for 
something more. But in his evidence before the Lords’ Select Com- 
mittee he insisted that the great privilege of deciding what Sunday 
entertainments should be provided, and of administering the conse- 
quent profits, could best be vested in bodies like the Sunday Societies, 
with power to make no distinction, other than the “ commercial ” 
one, between Sunday and week-day entertainments ; to provide them 
on any part of the Sunday ; and to cater for the wants of the vulgar, 
the irreligious, the Socialist, and the Anarchist—in which wants he 
now includes the supply of “ guides and refreshments.” 


The final point which is pressed by the Bishop of Winchester is 
the assurance that if the rougher labouring folk, who now so often 
misuse or waste their Sundays, don’t care about museums or libraries 
or art, there is in our great towns an immense class, comprising trades- 
men, clerks, shop-assistants (male and female), and the like, who 
would learn the value of these places by degrees. He is confident 
that eagerness will replace apathy, and that ten years hence we 
shall marvel at the fears and forebodings with which this wholesome 
change has now been heralded. Canon Barnett takes a wider range, 
and calls in the multitude who have more brain-power than brain- 
food, the keen debater of the clubs, the few of conspicuous ability 
and success, the active spirits who need teaching where to look for 
beauty, how to understand the language of birds, beasts, and flowers, 
and how to read the history of the nation from its buildings, besides 
the many who stand aloof from religion, but who might be taught to 
read their Bibles by being encouraged to criticise them. It is not 
impossible that these would but supply another illustration of the 
“ solemn truth ” that 


‘‘ Nor man nor nature satisfies 
Whom only God created.” 


So far there has been very little to indicate that the Sunday opening 
of Museums has proved generally attractive to these, or indeed to 
any other classes. Mr. Mark Judge appeals to the extent to which 
such Sunday opening has been carried in the provinces, and points 
to ninety-three institutions supported by rates and taxes which are 
already opened regularly every Sunday. But he omits, naturally, 
to mention that in the great majority of these cases Sunday Opening 
has been a failure. The Libraries Act has now been adopted in 
some thirty London parishes, and about 220 provincial towns. 
Nearly half the London parishes think it undesirable or unnecessary 
to open on Sundays. So do 187 of the country centres, including 
such important places as Bristol, Bury, Cardiff, Leeds, Nottingham, 
Sunderland, and others where the question has been raised and 
decided within the last three or four years. In London six or seven 
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libraries, which had adopted Sunday Opening, have closed again 
wholly or in part ; while those which remain open report an average 
attendance on Sunday of one-third of the week-day average. In the 
provinces sixteen of the forty-nine towns which have tried the experi- 
ment have renounced it as useless or mischievous. The thirty-three 
towns which continue the experiment open forty-seven different 
institutions, which Mr. Judge magnifies into ninety-three by counting 
each branch separately. But, of these, the great majority report 
decreasing, stationary, or purely nominal attendance on Sunday, 
which Mr. Judge accounts a success to gladden the hearts of Sunday 
Reformers, and to exclude any second opinion as to the result of a 
like experiment in London—as indeed it may, though not in the 
sense he suggests. 

The Bishop of Winchester counts on the coming ten years to 
ensure the success of Sunday Opening in London ; but it is difficult 
to put faith in this prophecy in face of the experience of the past 
ten years. In addition to the sixteen failures already acknowledged 
by the withdrawal of the unappreciated opportunity, the returns 
from those which remain open throw doubt on the accuracy of the 
Bishop’s forecast. Ten years ago the Birmingham Reference Library 
had a steady average of 600 Sunday readers, now it counts but 400. 
Ten years ago the Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery. boasted an 
average Sunday attendance of over 2000; it has steadily dwindled 
down to 1000. On December 6, 1885, 4706 visitors were counted ; 
on December 2, 1894, the enthusiasm stimulated by “ Museum 
Sunday ” did but raise the numbers to 1071. The Liverpool Art 
Gallery began with a well-sustained average of over a thousand ; 
now it is necessary to close it in the summer months; yet the 
average is but 643, largely composed of boys. The Manchester 
Library, with its fifteen branches, reports a comparatively numerous 
attendance; but it is only 40 per cent. of the week-day average, and 
far more largeiy composed of boys. The Manchester Corporation 
Art Gallery, which has been opened free for a few Sundays each 
winter, could boast, ten years ago, an average attendance of 10,100 ; 
‘in 1894 it reported 1256, ‘not of the class of persons for whom the 
free Sunday openings were intended, .. . . but fully able to put in 
an appearance during the week, and to pay for admission.” In 1895 
the free opening was suspended, ~ 

These may serve to illustrate the usual result of a ten years’ 
experiment in Sunday Opening; and the returns from the newly 
opened National Institutions in London, from the Guildhall Exhibi- 
tion, and from the London Libraries, do not suggest that the 
experiment will meet here with any greater success than in the 
provinces. It is suggested that the rapid decline observable in the 
attendance at the National Institutions is due to the advance of 
summer and the growing attractions of outdoor life. Without 
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denying the operation of such influences, it must be observed that 
this would only account for the decreasing attendance in a given 
year; not for the popular preference shown for these institutions on 
Bank Holidays rather than Sundays; not for the decreasing attend- 
nce year by year, as observed at the Guildhall, in spite of artificial 
attempts to stimulate the Sunday attendance; not for the corre- 
‘sponding decrease in the chief provincial cities. Certainly the result 
in London, so far, is not such as to warrant Mr. Judge’s expectation 
that Municipal authorities throughout the country will feel con- 
‘strained to follow the example of the House of Commons; still less 
that they should be compelled to do so, as suggested by one ardent 
contributor. 


There remains a point to be discussed which has, oddly enough, 
escaped the notice of the Bishop of Winchester: the question of the 
direct and indirect Sunday labour involved in the Sunday opening 
of places of amusement. Canon Barnett, however, recognises the 
danger, and proposes that contracts for weekly labour should be for 
six days, and that a certain number of the rest-days should be 
Sundays. If this plan could be practically and honestly applied, it 
would meet most of the objections put forward by those who regard 
Sunday merely as a weekly day of rest, invented by some lucky 
chance, or by some shrewd observer of the physical requirements of 
men. But it would still present some difficulties. The museum 
attendant, released from his duties on Monday, would find the family 
life broken up, the Sabbath restfulness of the home and of the streets 
replaced by the bustle and noise of the working week, and the 
opportunity of sharing in general worship and religious instruction 
no longer available. 

Lord Hobhouse, adopting the attitude of a non-theological out- 
sider, is willing that definite times for general rest should still 
prevail, and even for general worship. He does not wish to add 
anything appreciable to the labour which is necessary under any 
‘system to keep the world going. He does not explain, however, in 
what manner this can be secured in connection with a further 
provision of music, and lectures, and excursions, as well as with the 
general opening of national and municipal institutions. Hach of 
these involves, for musicians and lecturers and hall-keepers, for 
railway, tram, and omnibus workers, for attendants in public-houses 
and refreshment places, a considerable addition to their present 
‘duties. . 

Mr. Holyoake significantly gives no explanation of his plans, 
if any, to secure the “‘ Poor Man’s One Day ” to the multitudes who 
forfeit their day of rest that their fellows may have it as a day of 
pleasure. 

Mr. Mark Judge's only contribution to this side of the question 
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is a demand for such extended hours of opening as will keep attend- 
ants and police the longer at their posts, and call for the services of 
those in charge of the lighting arrangements ; to which he adds a 
further suggestion involving labour for guides and refreshment-room 
attendants. He says that this will not make Sunday an ordinary 
working-day ; but he does not explain how this encouraging assertion 
is to be made good. Perhaps he thinks, as Sir Joseph Barnby did 
respecting the Queen’s Hall employés, that the matter is not worthy 
of consideration ; or, with Sir Samuel Montagu, that the museum 
attendants’ duties cannot be regarded as “ work.” But Mr. F. Long 
reminds us that the Sunday Society has always demanded for the 
attendants ‘‘one day’s rest in seven”; and thinks that if the late 
Parliamentary movement had been engineered by that society, it 
might have excluded the possibility of an arrangement under which 
attendants might be tempted for a trifling gain to work continuously 
for seven days a week. Such an arrangement may be possible in 
very large institutions with a considerable staff ; though in some, at 
least, of the national institutions recently opened in London and else- 
where the attendants have now to be on duty every day, Sundays 
included. But the suggested arrangement would never be carried 
out in smaller institutions. At the Paddington Free Public Library, 
for instance, when it was opened on Sundays, the rules required that 
the librarian, who had no assistant, should be at his post thirteen 
hours every week-day and seven hours on Sunday. As Mr. 
Mark Judge was the leading manager of this institution, it must 
be presumed that he found the Sunday Society’s formula inapplicable 
to this particular case. What, then, can be expected in similar 
institutions whose managers do not stand committed to general 
principles? Canon Barnett, as President of the Sunday Society, 
might be fitly consulted on the modifications suitable to be introduced 
into such a ‘ labour contract.” 


In estimating, therefore, the present position of Sunday opening, 
it may be well to take account of certain facts which do not seem to 
have been sufficiently appreciated by those who rejoice in the recent 
action of Parliament, and who regard this as the prelude to further 
applications of anti-Sabbatarian principles. 

It should be remembered that fhe bishops and ministers of various 
denominations who support the Sunday Society represent a very 
small proportion of the class to which they belong; while it is 
manifest, from their carefully guarded utterances, that they are not 
prepared so far to sacrifice the religious character of the day as to 
imperil, perhaps to forfeit, their best, almost their only, opportunity 
of securing a hearing for their official message. At the same time, 
it is plain that their present allies include many for whom the reli- 
gious origin and religious observance of the day have little or no 
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interest. It is clear that this latter section of the Sunday Society 
must not count too securely on their clerical allies for the winning 
of further “ victories.” 

This will probably be made abundantly evident when the Lords’ 
Select Committee issues its final report. The question of Sunday 
payment for admission is a vital one for Sunday Societies ; and yet 
they are conscious that they cannot secure this advantage for them- 
selves without the risk of having to share it with the purveyors of 
more popular entertainments, Even now, science, and art, and 
literature, and sociology stand but a poor chance without the aid of 
lantern views, and music, and broad humour of the Max O’Rell type. 
The Sunday Societies, therefore, are driven, as in Lord Hobhouse’s 
Bill, to asking a monopoly of the privilege of charging for Sunday 
entertainments. This will not be easily secured, especially from the 
House of Lords, which is now fully alive to the fact that the Sunday 
Lecture Societies have a distinct political bias, and have been largely 
used for the promulgation of extreme social theories, 

It will also be found that something more than unsupported 
assertion will be required to show that any class of the community 
has no leisure time except on Sundays; or that the Sunday opening 
of museums, art galleries, and libraries has proved attractive, except 
to a decreasing minority of the population. 

And it will have to be shown that the desired extension of Sunday 
amusements can be secured without adding largely to the already 
heavy burden of Sunday labour. It will be easier to believe in 
six-day labour contracts, and Parliamentary safeguards, and Sunday 
Society provisos to prevent Sunday pleasure-seekers and Sunday 
money-makers imposing continuous labour on fresh classes of the 
community, when their advocates have done something to give 
similar relief to those who are already compelled to work seven days 
a week, 

The perusal of the additional papers in the June and July numbers 
of the WESTMINSTER REVIEW, after making considerable allowance 
for the intoxication of a momentary success, should suffice to con- 
vince thoughtful observers of modern tendencies among all classes, 
that it is not only the religious observance of the Lord’s Day which 
is at stake, but the preservation of the mental and physical repose 
of that true Sabbath which is becoming more and more a necessity 
for the overstrained faculties of present-day workers. It may be 
permitted, perhaps, to one among the crowd to suggest that a 
recognition of the religious sanction of the day can alone preserve it 
from the craving after pleasure and the greed of gain; and that a 
carefully religious use of the day can alone secure from it that fulness 


of rest which it was meant to bestow. 
FREDERIC PEAKE. 








SURVEY OF EVENTS. 


Tne struggle of paternal and maternal -qualities to assert chief 
influence in the children of strange alliances sometimes perplexes 
the psychologist. But the bastard Education Bill, if not exactly 
stillborn, nevertheless caught a feverish cold and went to the silent 
‘land before its development could be studied. Whether it will share 
the fate assigned to the souls of infants and remain weeping for 
ever on the first threshold below, or drink of the waters of Lethe 
_ and return to Parliament next year, has not been precisely revealed 
to us. 

The actual day on which the ill-omened Bill was dropped wit- 
nessed the consent of the Lords to a new kind of marriage. The 
Dean of Lichfield—one of that self-asserting sacerdotal type of 
whom Spinoza’s bitter words, “ Templum in theatrum degeneravit,” 
remain eternally expressive—seems somehow or other to regard the 
idea as incestuous. But the late Lord Chancellor spent some pains 
in refuting the reasons mustered in his Preface to a strange post- 
mortem guide-book, to which his Grace the Primate was unable to 
attach importance. Certain flunkey-like observers seem to have 
‘been vexed by the circumstance that the heir-apparent to the throne, 
as well as his son-in-law and son, voted on the winning side. 

It is to be hoped that the leaden storm-clouds of six months back 
which seemed to involve an estrangement between Germany and 
England are slowly ‘‘fading into azure.” As a set off to the old 
unfortunate telegram and all the comments that ensued, the German 
Emperor has reminded us of the Scotch Jacobite Keith, who fell 
fighting at Hoch-Kirch one misty morning in the service of Frederick 
the Great. It should not on our side be forgotten that the victories 
of that great King (which Chatham announced to Parliament and 
Whitfield glorified in the pulpit) helped in no small degree to 
establish the supremacy of England in India and the new world. 
Even those who are the strongest foes of absolutism can admire the 
sterling qualities of the Hohenzollern house, and acknowledge the 
debt that is due to their strenuous and lofty ideals. In the year 
1838 the radical Richard Cobden happened to visit Berlin and 
admired the Prussian Government as though it were at that time 
the best in Europe for the great mass of the people. The romantic but 
somewhat unpractical monarch, Frederick William IV., once expressed 











Survey of Events. . 


a desire that the British and German nations might become one in 
spirit, like the Trojans and Latins of old. Such a kingly aspiration 
(however strange it may sound when rivalry in commerce has 
increased) was perhaps less saddening for the angels than for the 
cheap “‘ tu quogue” banter of low jingo journalists, whose means of 
subsistence are increased by wars and rumours of war. 

The great strike in St. Petersburg has been called the first 
organised revolt of bi-sexual labour against capital in Russia. The 
lowering of duties on German textile goods by the treaty of 1893- 
could hardly fail to lessen the profits on home productions, at any 
rate for a time. Hence an attempt was made on the part of certain 
employers to lower the rate of wages and lengthen the hours of 
work, Those who regard injustice as a lesser evil than chaos 
will not be stirred by the wrongs of far-distant workmen with which. 
they are powerless to cope. Those, on the other hand, who espouse 
the cause of all who suffer, and confidently assert that wages are 
not the product of capital but rather referable to labour, ought not 
at any rate to forget that the untimely misunderstanding of a phrase 
may lead to useless violence. Some part of the indignation that has. 
been ignorantly lavished on Russian employers and rulers might 
perhaps have been turned to more obvious channels. Even British 
capitalists do not always divide their riches among the poor for the- 
sake of treasure in heaven. 

The aged Chinese statesman, Li Hung Chang, has been travelling 
in the West to enlarge his circle of ideas. He seems to have been 
altogether deprived of his yellow jacket and peacock’s feather more 
than once in his career only to return soon after, by caprice or 
circumstance, to celestial favour again. His maive remark on 
witnessing a manceuvre of Prussian troops, that he would soon have 
annihilated the Japanese with such discipline and valour, begged the: 
primeeval problem of first-cause and effects. Pyrrhus, King of 
Epirus, said the same sort of thing somewhere in the Latin primer, 
and Goethe’s father once assured his son (more or less in jest) he 
would have done a good deal more with such a genius as his. Yet 
many of those who sympathised with the less stationary people in 
the late cruel struggle, and take little interest even in the vices of 
the Chinamen, are not unwilling to welcome an eminent and curious. 
stranger. Perhaps one of our cloistered and venerable homes of 
learning will get rid of outworn scruples, and offer him the doctoral 
scarlet in the name of theology or law. Less learned and lofty 
worthies before him, from the valet of an Hastern prelate (by a 
strange confounding of persons) to cheap purveyors of platitude 
(both in Church and State), have put on the same old robes and 
listened to subtle adulation, and done no durable harm to the world 
or themselves thereby. 

Three writers of renown have set off for their long home during 
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the last two periods of the pale and lifeless orb. Clio is weeping 
for Curtius, most marble-like of Greek historians; Kekule has 
quitted his chemical tables and mixtures at Bonn; and Libitina, 
daughter of Earth, is singing and dancing with De Goncourt. 

The just sentence that has been passed on Dr. Jameson and his 
comrades disarms unfriendly foreign critics of an obvious weapon 
of reproach against the British name. If the punishment may seem 
too light to some stern moralists, it is, at any rate, better to be 
chivalrous than vindictive towards a fallen soldier of fortune. His 
example will not be likely to encourage others of his kind. Even 
in our own self-interest (apart from faith and morals), the last 
counsel of Augustus, “ Coercendum intra terminos imperium,” may 
be cited as a wholesome antidote to dreams of aggrandisement in 
Africa. 








A LAST REMINISCENCE OF 
SIR JOSEPH BARNBY. 


THERE probably never was a man more beloved and respected in the 
world in which he lived and moved than the late Principal of the 
Guildhall School of Music; and the vast assemblage of mourners of 
all ranks, of all classes, from the representative of the highest Lady 
in the land to the humblest little student of the School, at the im- 
posing funeral service in St. Paul’s Cathedral, was a striking and 
touching testimony to this. Apart from his position as a musician of 
distinction, which was alone sufficient to command recognition, there 
was about the personality of Sir Joseph Barnby a subtle charm far 
more convincing, a magnetism far more inducive of homage, than even 
his great musical gifts and attainments. There was an indefinable 
something in the frank, genial cheeriness of his speech, in the ex- 
ceptionally generous warmth of his temperament, which touched a 
responsive chord in the hearts of those who were associated with him 
in work, or came under his influence, and, winning instinctive fellow- 
ship, inspired the feeling that here was a man, a brother of all 
humanity, constantly merging self in a desire for better ends for all, 
better aspirations, better achievements, better use and enjoyment of 
the gift of life, the Divine legacy on earth. Lssentially a musician, 
and not professing any particular aptitude or desire for entering 
largely into the many turbulent questions raised by public life, Sir 
Joseph sometimes amazed me by the wide range of his thought out- 
side musical matters, by the catholicity of his opinions, and by the 
many little evidences he gave of mentally caring for all that directly 
or indirectly touched the question of the welfare of the community. 
He did not call himself this or that, or affect any distinctive title in 
the work that he put his hand to do, but it is certain that, without 
any parade of either belief in one thing or dissent from another, he 
quietly practised the noble creed of doing good, that he might leave 
the world better than he found it, for the benefit of generations to 
come after. I have heard him say, speaking of reforms which he 
shared the advocacy of: ‘‘ We shall not reap the harvest. No! but 
others will—after us.” This gave the keynote to his whole character, 
this continual remembrance of others and effacement of self in the 
work that he undertook. 
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One reform that Sir Joseph was deeply interested in of late years. 
was that which seeks to bring music into greater prominence and to. 
be more identified with the life and religion of the people on Sundays, 
and only last year he practically demonstrated his sympathy with 
this movement by becoming the President of the Sunday Philhar- 
monic Union ; after having shown mucb zeal and afforded invaluable 
help in its formation. With his choir, he gave one of the concerts. 
of the inaugural series at Princes’ Hal), on Sunday, April 7, 1895, 
and although at the time he was in no such state of robust health as 
to allow additional work to be thrust ypon him with impunity, he 
willingly volunteered this aid, to show his great sense of what might 
be done to utilise the social freedom and leisure of Sunday in making 
music an invaluable factor for good and atrue ally of religion. I well 
remember listening to him one day in his cosy room at the Guildhal} 
School of Music, when we were arranging this very concert. Leaning 
back in his seat at his writing-table, seeming to lose himself for a 
moment in thought, and with a look of almost inspiration on his face, 
he said: ‘I look forward to the time—I have always looked forward 
to it—it is a dream of mine—when it will be possible, here in 
England, to listen to a Beethoven Symphony on Sunday; when 
music will be regarded not as a mere ear-tinkling, secular amuse- 
ment with which to while away an idle hour, with something within 
it not quite sanctioned by the Church on the recognised holy day— 
apart from so-called ‘sacred’ music—but when ministers will say 
‘Give us more of it,’ for the very reason that the germs of true 
religion will be fostered by this ennobling art of divine sound and 
harmony, and people will be educated by it, lifted higher, to the 
realms of purer thought and finer aspiration.” This was a remark- 
ably impressive utterance from one whose finest achievements as a 
composer have been in the domain of sacred music. Strange to say, 
within a very brief time of this fervent expression, Sir Joseph’s 
‘dream ” was realised, at least, to an extent which he looked upon 
as specially hopeful for the future influence of music on Sunday in 
England. At the extremely fine concert given for the Sunday Phil- 
harmonic Union by the Royal Amateur Orchestral Society on Sunday 
afternoon of March 51st of last year, at the Princes’ Hall, with the 
consent of their President, H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, note- 
worthy as the first orchestral concert of classical music ever given on 
Sunday in England—a ‘‘Symphony” was performed, not a Beethoven 
Symphony, it is true, but one of similar beauty and educational 
tendency, the “Unfinished” Symphony of Sckubert. None who 
listened that Sunday afternoon to the lovely tone-poem could have 
been affected or impressed in any but a reverential and religious way 
during its performance ; and so far from doing anybody any harm or 
profaning the sacred character of the day, it was inevitable, as Sir 
Joseph said, that the heaven-born strains should effect a positive good, 
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physically and morally, in soothing the strained, tired faculties and 
senses of week-day workers, and leading the mind into the channel 
of devotional and beautiful thought, It is encouraging to think 
that this early effort of the new organisation which Sir Joseph so 
enthusiastically identified himself with bore good fruit, and that 
its example was within the year followed by others, with every 
appearance of support and gratified approval on the part of the 
public. The signs of the times are such that before long we may 
hope England will have ceased to be open to the reproach of other 
nations as regards the destitute state of the capital’s music on Sunday. 
Only, an ardent pioneer in the reform will not be with us to witness 
the realisation of one of his dearest wishes, for, alas ! he has been oné 
of the first to illustrate his own prophetic statement: “We shall not 
reap the harvest, but others will—after us.” 

Reverting to the widespread influence of our lamented musician, 
specifially as a composer, he has, we know, immortalised his name, 
if only by ‘‘ Sweet and Low,” the dainty little melodious part-song 
which thousands and thousands of music-loving people in England, 
in New England, in fact all over the world, have chanted and 
listened to again and again, with ever-increasing admiration for the 
beautiful harmonies so deftly, so caressingly strung together into one 
exquisite yet simple gem. My earliest associations in music are those 
connected with two powerfully attractive names, “ Barnby,” and 
“Sweet and Low”; those wove for me a poetic ideal of what was 
sweet in music, many years before I enjoyed the privilege of personal 
friendship with the composer. But though Sir Joseph has enriched 
the music of his period with many scholarly additions, it was probably 
as a choral leader that he gained his highest reputation. A splendid 
organiser and manager of combined force, he led a multitudinous 
choir as by a single string which he could manipulate at will, pro- 
ducing the finest imaginable results, and the most admirable lights 
and shades of expression, precision, and the other infinitesimal 
details which are the essentials of choral singing, the “ trifles that 
make perfection.” Yet, great choral master though he was, and 
unsurpassable in his indefatigable efforts for the future of choral 
music, it is a matter for the deepest regret that composition is un- 
doubtedly the poorer for the high state of excellence to which choral 
singing has been brought by Sir Joseph’s untiring exertions and 
exceptional talent in that particular branch of his profession, simply 
because in perfecting the one he relinquished the other. I have 
often deplored this—that the composer was merged in the conductor. 
To my mind the inspiration that gave ‘Sweet and Low” to the 
world was always there, lying dormant, neglected, and lost, under 
the official guise of the conductor, and capable of sublimer develop- 
ment and achievement than even he dreamed of, However, pro- 
bably like many another genius propelled by circumstances and 
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diverted from a natural bent, Sir Joseph’s hand was fated to oftener 
grasp the conductor’s bdton than the composer’s pen; it means, 
therefore, so much lost to us, although we owe him unbounded 
gratitude for what he has done in familiarising us with oratorios and 
other works, which but for him would probably have remained as 
sealed books to the public. There are plenty of composers whose 
productions, prolific and good as they may be, and models of form, 
cannot stand comparison for one moment with the rarer distinctive 
characteristic of Barnby—melody, living, breathing, speaking melody 
—that goes straight to the heart and tells you what it has to say 
eloquently, with the truth ringing in every sound. Who could 
listen to that exquisite embodiment of all that is lovely and sweet, 
and heart-moving, the pathetic hymn sung at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
over his own flower-weighted bier—‘“ Sleep thy Last Sleep,” without 
recognising that here was a master of melody, of the divine gift of 
song, who should have sung more of his notes to the world, in 
oratorio, in grand opera—as Richard Wagner did, following the paths 
of mysterious inspiration, and leaving the vast mechanical detail and 
organisation he occupied himself with to some one less gifted with 
the heavenly spark divine ? But the regret born of this reflection is 
futile ; all we can do is to acknowledge in some way that shall bea 
lasting memorial of it, the immense indebtedness due to Sir Joseph 
in the capacity he worked in, and to recognise his arduous labours in 
that direction as of inestimable service, if sacrificing what would 
have been better still for the archives of musical art. In thinking 
of this, I am reminded that with his renowned generous instinct and 
kindly heart, ever ready to help others, the late Principal of the 
Guildhall School of Music was good enough to take an interest in a 
friend of mine showing great musical promise, and he one day 
delivered a serious little lecture to that might-be artiste, upon the 
positive duty of cultivating a special gift bestowed by the gods upon 
their chosen one. “Ah! Sir Joseph,” I thought sadly, ‘this is 
excellent advice, only—you have not practised what you preach. 
Here you are, slaving at! your ‘School’ (wherein as compensation 
you are certainly loved) when you might have been now and for all 
time resting on your laurels as one of England’s finest composers— 
scarce enough at this end of the century.” 

The social side of Sir Joseph Barnby’s nature was a particularly 
winning one. ‘To all he was courtesy and affability personified, and 
either in the sphere of his own house or the ‘‘ School ” a charmingly 
entertaining host. His “sanctum,” amid the official surroundings 
of the latter, was a pleasant place to enter when the Principal 
sat in his customary chair, with his artistic entowray, many objects 
of which bore testimony to his popularity, as, for instance, the 
antique cabinets of great beauty presented to him after his severe 
illness last year by the students and professors of the School. One 
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felt in the atmosphere of what was refined, harmonious, and homely, 
for the portraits in places of honour of Lady Barnby and their 
three children were all suggestive of his evident pride in the 
influence of “‘ home, sweet home.” The last reminiscence attached to 
this pleasant room for me will ever bear a special value, impregnated 
as it is with the strong personal charm of the deceased musician, and 
dating from only a few brief weeks before his death, when with a 
friend I was enjoying an interview with him. After some impromptu 
tea, when we were on the point of leaving, Sir Joseph jumped up, 
saying in his genial way, “ Don’t go for a moment—lI'll sing you 
something,” and he straightway crossed over to the grand piano, sat 
down, and, while we stood in rapt attention, sang “ Sweet and Low” 
to his own accompaniment. It was a delightful attention on the part 
of our host, and when he paused at the end of the final chord, I could 
not resist saying, “That song grew up with me simply by its own 
imperishable beauty, but now it will live on because I heard the com- 
poser sing it.” I did not tell him, but it was singular that as he 
sang the thought crossed my mind—was it an occult foreshadowing 
of the very near reality ?—“ when the voice of the illustrious com- 
poser is stilled for evermore this will be my best souvenir of him.” 
Sir Joseph was in a remarkable vein of brilliancy that afternoon. 
His famous part-song was followed by “My Sweet,” the pretty 
lullaby, and then he arose, bringing me a volume of poems that was 
lying on the piano, face downwards at an open page. ‘ Do read 
this,” he said. “Is it not beautiful? I am setting it now.” The 
poem was beautiful, by an American author, I think, and the subject 
of it was—‘ Sleep.” Sir Joseph seemed extraordinarily impressed 
by the poem, which breathed in certainly lovely language the 
delicious repose, the sweet inward calm, the crowning reward of 
peaceful sleep. Whether he finished the musical “ setting,’ I do 
not know. But we all know, to our sorrow, that he quickly after- 
wards passed that way . . . “into the Silent Land ”—into eternal 
sleep. My last and lasting remembrance of him is illumined by what 
were his distinguishing characteristics through life, and what may well 
serve as an example to others: rare talent, goodness of heart, kind 
words, a bright smile—everything worth emulating! In thinking 
of him, of his untiring, indomitable spirit, and of all that he accom- 
plished in his comparatively brief life on earth, beset with many 
difficulties, let our consolation be that the good he did lives after 
him, and that now, “ after life's fitful fever, he sleeps well.” 


“ Deathless in death, 
Exalted, not destroy’d,”’ 


EmiLy §. JupGE, 





THE ETHICS OF STATECRAFT. 


AN erroneous idea, almost practically exploded in this country, but 
secretly hankered after by most politicians of the cynical sort, is 
still “alive and kicking” on the other side of the Channel.’ It insists 
upon the application to both the home and foreign politics of the 
State of a diverse standard of ethics from that which is applied 
generally by upright citizens to their own private affairs. 

The statesman’s highest ideal of conduct in our times is entirely 
opposed to such a severance; and it is one of the brightest feathers 
- in Mr. Gladstone's political cap, that, during a long public career he 
has most successfully acted up to this part of the ideal. 

Now, a statesman is a superlatively representative man, and, if a 
successful one, he represents the political spirit of his age—that is, 
the ideas, opinions, wishes, and sentiments in politics of a large 
majority of his fellow-countrymen. But what is a representative? He 
certainly is not a mere substitute or ordinary agent. An agent is 
generally limited to certain definite instructions, and under new 
circumstances arising, can neither alter nor exceed them without 
consultation with his principal, under penalty of possible dismissal. 
Whereas a representative is supposed to take upon himself the whole 
character and ideas and executive powers of the principal, beyond 
the mental identity demanded by a special affair or limited business 
and to be allowed somewhat of a free hand.’ The difficulty of identi- 
fying oneself with another, and interpreting his mind, is to a con- 
scientious man arduous; for, venturin, co cross the principal, or 
going counter to the wish or opinion of the represented, is a feat, 
for instance, in politics, to be hazarded by a strong man only. Ifa 
political representative turns on his principal, and acts as a sort of 
counter-principal, to be slowly crawled up to and imitated by the 
original, his ability to do this depends upon his personal and magnetic 
hold on the represented one. Smaller bounds may be attempted 
where leaps in the dark are dangerous, but educating one’s party 
is mostly a risky business. 


1 Droit Administratif, &c. 

* But the simplest agent is often a representative up to a certain limit. He may 
identify himself sympathetically and subjectively with his principal’s wish or desire, 
without possibly exceeding his instructions; such as a servant carrying an im- 
portant message, letter, or telegram. ‘The agent, of course, gradually slides into 
the representative, and vice versa, 
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Observe, that the relation of principal and representative is coeval 
with the beginning of things human, and that all of us, except in 
earliest childhood, are at one time or another either representatives 
or principals. 

When our baker supplies us with the loaf we ordered, he not 
only represents our wish for it—this would make him only a possible 
sympathiser — but, in common with all agents and _ representa- 
tives, he executes it. Again, if we indulge in a Paderewski matinée, 
the virtuoso,’ whilst, as an agent, carrying out our own ideas of 
executing certain masterpieces, as a representative, he is free to 
mingle his own ideas with ours within certain recognised art limits. 
Simplicity of the matter represented is in an inverse ratio to the 
freedom of handling permitted to the representative. A woman's 
general notion how a quartern loaf should be baked is not much 
departed from by the baker, although certain technical minutiz in 
the manufacture are probably unknown to her. 

From such a simple case as the loaf, we pass up through a gra- 
dually ascending scale of increasing contributions of ideas by the 
representative, until in matters of pure science and art the principal 
actually does no more than choose the representative. 

For instance: when a watch is mended or a tooth stopped, the 
principal is not a judge after the operation, whether his wish is 
carried out or not in either case. The representative here turns 
the tables on the principal, whom he reduces to the condition of the 
simplest agent. Both in art and the practice of the moral sciences 
(ethics, politics), where the mental contributions of both principal 
and representative are largely alloyed by human emotions and senti- 
ments, the execution of the representation not only at the finish but 
during the process, is narrowly criticised and often leads to dis- 
satisfaction and repudiation by the principal, as in portrait-painting 
and parliamentary representation. 

And thus from prehistoric times, when the early savage procures 
the much-wished-for charm from his medicine man, gradually, by a 
sort of natural division of labour, we contrive to pass on to others 
what we won't or can’t do at all ourselves, or only indifferently ; 
and in this way the large army of agents, executants, d&c., rises, 
flourishes, and increases with advancing civilisation, until we are 
dependent daily upon such specialists for the carrying out of every 
sort of wish, idea, and feeling. 

Now, the more scientific the service the representative renders us, 
the more ignorant and dependent, as a rule, is the principal (the 
represented) ; and as every fresh specialism as the centuries advance, 
derives more plentiful sustenance from science, the dependence 
increases, but decreases in the more practical sciences of, say, 
politics, theology, and ethics, where the utterances of politicians, 

1 Paid or unpaid is immaterial. 
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theologians, and other leaders of thought of second rank are exposed 
more and more to a considerable amount of opposition and criticism : 
the principals resenting any wide departure from the original terms 
of idea-settlement, owing to increasing education and enlighten- 
ment.’ In the highest and most universal regions of thought and 
science, such representatives as Newton, Darwin, and Spencer are, 
through the abstruseness of the subject-matter, privileged exceptions. 

The representations are (1) continuous, and (2) isolated or 
sporadic ; when a dentist pulls out a tooth for us, and nothing more, 
his service is isolated, whereas in an arrangement for a set of false 
ones, which may take a considerable time and repeated interviews to 
fit, we have a continuous representation. As to the rank and 
importance of representatives among themselves, a physician for 
instance, whom we consult upon our general health, and who 
diagnoses probably the whole body, is a more important person than 
the dentist who confines himself to our teeth ; but a director of the 
Bank of England, or of any other bank, who may act as our money- 
representative, in spite of the narrowness of the subject (our money 
affairs) of his representation, owing to the larger number of indi- 
viduals he is continuously in community with, may possibly balance 
in importance the physician’s 7é/e, whose patients are perhaps most 
of them not continuous, but isolated cases of intercourse, and fewer 
in number. 

It is more satisfactory, as lightening whilst tightening the bond, 
for a representative to be sympathetic, but this is not necessary. An 
advocate may be so or not, a physician much more so, though he may 
delight in the advent of painful symptoms which, although favour- 
able to recovery, distress the patient. 

We can now quite see that the importance of the statesman is 
fully justified not only by the quantity of wishes, opinions, and feel- 
ings he continuously represents, but—and here is the difficulty—by 
the amorphous, vague, shuffling, varying character of the same; and 
this demands in the undertaker the highest gifts of heart and 
intellect. For the collectivism he represents is the summation of all 
the opinions, wishes, and feelings, positive and negative, continuous 
and isolated, of the whole or majority of the individuals of a State 
—in fact, Public Opinion. _ Thus this many-sided individual, imbued 
with the spirit of the age (whilst above it and before it), with all its 
wishes and dislikes focussed in him, is possibly what Villari means 
by his “collective person in politics.” 

But under such a burden, how shall he not stagger? What will 
be his sheet-anchor in stormy weather ? 


1 A thinker or writer begins solitarily, publishing his ideas which succeed or not, 
and are adopted or not by a principal (reader or. readers); here the usual process is 
reversed, but only where the reader comes unexpectedly on an author and adopts his 
opinion ; for where the principal chooses an author who embodies or carries out the 
principal’s ideas for him, he chooses his agent as usual, — 
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There is only one way, in these perilous transition-times of ours, 
for him to keep abreast of his age—to enable him continuously to 
pursue the safe paths of whatever broad and enlightened policy may 
be his, and steer into quiet waters the State-vessel in stress—and 
that is, to keep on the weather-side of public opinion from an ethical 
point of view. Now, in the morality of public and private life and 
the corresponding actions, there is a close likeness, and failure as yet 
has fallen upon those who have striven to draw a satisfactory 
dividing line between them.’ Says Socrates, “ Private matters are 
not managed by one species of men and public matters by another.” * 
The individual who forges a will may presently proceed to falsify 
public documents, If we compare at the present time the dishonesty 
of shopkeepers, commercial immorality generally, and the malice, 
insincerity and envy existing in social circles, with the lie-acting, 
false-posing and religious humbug and hypocrisy of public life, we 
shall find both daubed with kindred colour from an identical palette, 
the divers hues and shades reflecting and recrossing. ‘The poli- 
tician’s prognosis will of course take account of any slight variation 
between them, not in kind, but in quantity or time, due to the 
collectivism (the sum of the units). 

Pablic morals are really always somewhat in advance of private 
ones; the ethical side of public opinion, the outcome of private 
morals, is more advanced than its source; and this is on account 
of the lip-homage paid by vice to virtue, or rather to Mrs. Grundy. 
Public morals, on the other hand, lag somewhat behind public 
opinion, but in most civilised countries of the present day they 
are controlled by it—and this is chiefly owing to the absence 
of secrecy in State matters, which is again due to democratic 
institutions. This secrecy, at a maximum with Venetian oligarchies, 
will tend with an advancing public control to a minimum. Thus 
publicity, even with a corrupt press, except in the very worst 
of times, is a check upon public vice, causing and leading to a 
reaction; and as liberty spreads and the power of an intelligent 
democracy grows, so the fear of this certainty of exposure to the 
reprobation of the community stiffens.’ The statesman should 
therefore first satisfy himself that the object of his policy abroad is 
a moral one, and in the pursuit and execution of it, stick as closely to 
pure ethics as the circumstances permit of. We must remember 
that the relationship between States is as yet an anarchic one—a 
condition of nature, as far as so-called International Law, reluctantly 
submitted to, has not neutralised it. Our politician’s attitude towards 


1 “The separation of ethics and politics would be a step backward indeed.”— 
Jowett’s Plato; The Republic, Introduction. 

2 Xenophon’s Memorabilia of Socrates, iii. ch. 5. 

3 Even the public opinion of Machiavelli’s time—that is, of the governing classes 
and their hangers-on—was scandalised by the crimes and shady politics of the 
Borgias and other ejusdem farine. Villari’s opinion is that the country inhabitants, 
in contrast to the town-dwellers, were undefiled by Cinque Cento immorality. 
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home affairs should be identical ; whilst self-preservation, in want of 
better weapons against the wild beasts of the community, should not 
hesitate, if necessary, to use their own. 

We further expect that such behaviour in public life as corre- 
sponds to sharp practice in the law, will be open to modification, and 
less and less necessary with the increased opening up of scientific 
helps and resources. Even in tiger-hunting, since gunnery has 
advanced with such rapid strides, the wild animal is met with 
greater boldness and openness than formerly in the good old days of 
the deceit and round-about treachery of the lair and dug pit. And 
although a reaction on the tiger, from the point of view of the 
tamer, is in the above case unattainable, it is an advance in civilisa- 
tion to have got the better of such an animal with something less 
primitive than its own stealthy cunning. 

We finally look forward to an improved moral atmosphere in 
International Politics, when the subterfuges, makeshifts, and insin- 
cerities of statesmen and diplomats, and the low morality of priest- 
statecraft—such as that of Richelieu and Mazarin—will be mere 
curiosities of the long past. 

HoracE SEAL. 





GERMAN AND ENGLISH INTERESTS 
IN SAMOA. 


SEATED in the midst of a circle of chiefs, gathered round the 
solitary kerosene lamp, which is all the light a native hut can boast, 
I have often been asked puzzling questions about the intentions of 
the European Powers with regard to Samoa. For the men of the 
islands are keen politicians; their intellect, often highly developed, 
enables them to grasp with ease, and discuss with fluency, the com- 
plicated questions of heredity and tribal influence which make up 
their own local politics. But when it comes to the factors which 
control the far away European. diplomacy, they fail. They cannot 
understand that Samoa, which is to them all in all—their world—is 
but a puppet in the hands of European statesmen, a mere counter, 
to be passed across the board from side to side, and thrown away 
eventually as a makeweight, whenever it may suit the Great Powers 
concerned. Neither do the white residents in the group grasp this 
fact properly. International jealousy runs high, the Germans on the 
one hand, the English and Americans on the other, forming practically 
two separate communities in Apia. Of course, both the English and the 
Germans are hoping for annexation by their own nation; the citizens 
of the United States, I fancy, have abandoned the idea that the Union 
will so far depart from her traditional policy as to create fresh responsi- 
bilities in the Pacific. As to the natives, there is little doubt about 
their opinion. To them the consuls are as important as the 
European sovereigns whom they serve, the men-of-war which they 
order about being visible and much respected symbols of power. 
Therefore, in all native intrigues, the chief aim of the conspirators 
is to secure the support, or if that cannot be done, at any rate the 
neutrality, of the consuls and the cruisers which back up their 
authority. Both parties watch closely the movements of these 
vessels, and Samoans will often ask you anxious questions about 
them, wishing to know, for instance, what the men-of-war will do 
if the people of Savaii, at present wavering between the rebel and 
the loyal side, do not give their adherence to King Malietoa. 
Unfortunately one is unable, conscientiously, to afford them the 
assurance that the Powers will at last take hold of Samoan 
affairs with a firm hand, or even that the nominal king, Malietoa, 
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whom Germany and England have practically chosen, will be sup- 
ported on his tottering throne, Only the other day the chief amongst 
the rebels, Tamasese, the man who would be king if his party gained 
the upper hand, left his house at Leulumoenga, but a dozen miles 
or so from Apia, and proceeded quite openly to the British Consulate, 
Here he was received with hospitality, and driven publicly to 
Mulinuu. An interview with the King followed, and though a 
de facto rebel, Tamasese, by this act of the British consuls, was 
nominally reconciled to Malietoa. Doubtless the Acting-Consul, 
Mr. Woodford, who is a very able and intelligent, though young 
officer, meant well, but he can hardly have reckoned on the fact 
that the natives would utterly misunderstand the meaning of his 
diplomacy. Tamasese, whom I saw a few days later in his house 
at Leulumoenga, only smiled when I asked him about his visit to 
Apia. He is a very amiable kind of rebel, a fine built, aristocratic 
looking man, far superior in appearance to the ruling sovereign, 
Malietoa. And to do him justice, Tamasese, though a pretender to 
the throne, does not make any pretensions to regal state. He 
received us in the homely Samoan fashion, squatting on the mats in a 
small and poorly built native house, and having by his side a rather 
pretty Samoan wife. There was nothing in his surroundings to 
distinguish him from the poorest of his followers, but he looked, in 
spite of his humble attire, every inch a king. Doubtless he would 
make just as good, or perhaps a better ruler than the Malietoa now 
on the throne, though, as things go in Samoa, this is not saying 
much. Unfortunately there is not the slightest chance of the 
natives agreeing upon any one man as their king, and unless the 
strong hand of Europe interferes, there must soon be another 
abortive rebellion, which the consuls, after their fashion, will repress 
as soon as a sufficient number of houses have been burnt, and a 
sufficient number of breadfruit trees cut down. 

This miserable state of indecision and uncertainty has the most 
prejudicial effect upon the moral of the natives. Naturally inclined 
to idleness, they are not likely to engage in any industry when it is 
more than doubtful whether they will be allowed to reap the benefit 
of their labours. It is no use, reasons the Samoan, working hard on 
the taro or yam plantations, when you know that the first war party 
which comes along, whether friend or foe, will eat up every root. 
Nor is it any use building a good house to be burnt down by an 
invading enemy. Consequently, food is scarce all along the coast of 
Upolu, and the fine old Samoan houses, models of comfort and cool- 
ness, are becoming rarer every day. The physical status of the 
natives has been distinctly lowered by life under a condition of 
smouldering hostility, and as the result their moral stamina has 
deteriorated. Still, as long as a Samoan gets enough to eat, and 
some kind of roof to shelter under, he does not suffer very much ; 
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the blow falls in the end, and with culminating force, upon the 
white trader. If the natives will not work, then they cannot produce 
copra, and copra is the only article of export which counts for any- 
thing in these islands. Hence the purchasing power of the Samoans 
is diminished, and during the present season, though it is little more 
than half over, there are signs of a marked falling off in the yield. 
The white traders lose in two ways: both the profit on the copra 
they would have bought, and the goods they would have sold in 
return. Thus the traders are the chief sufferers by the present dis- 
turbed condition of affairs, and bitter complaint is to be heard all 
along the beach at Apia. 

Nobody, in short, is pleased by the chaotic state of Samoan 
politics, neither the white men nor the natives, the traders nor the 
officials. Every one looks anxiously for a change, and the only 
change which can be of any practical value is annexation by one of 
the Great Powers. Even the natives admit this and are quite willing 
to give up their independence, on condition only that they shall be 
placed under the rule of Great Britain and not of Germany. Every- 
where, except perhaps in a portion of Apia, the same feeling is 
manifest ; the natives seem to have become imbued with a strong 
anti-Teutonic prejudice. One reason they give is that the Siamani 
war-ships, some eight years ago, took away their king Malietoa, and 
still more recently the present exile, Mataafa. Another, and perhaps 
more cogent, argument is that the Germans, if they obtained supreme 
control of Samoa would make the natives work too hard. The 
Samoans fear that the Germans would exploit the islands thoroughly, 
and that they would make great efforts to develop the latent resources 
of this fertile land. To the European mind this sounds hopeful, but 
the Samoans look only at the reverse of the medal. Progress, as 
they know well, spells work. They have the experience of the 
plantations to guide them; for the Germans, as I will presently 
show, are the only people who have attempted planting on a com- 
mercial scale in the Islands. Their large plantations bear evidence 
to the extent of their endeavours, but the result has been the loss of 
native goodwill. As Samoans will not work with any regularity for 
hire, Kanaka labour, imported from the New Hebrides, the Solomons, 
or other Western Pacific Islands, has perforce to be employed. The 
consequence is that the Samoans have acquired a wholesome horror 
of plantation work ; they detest the black boys who toil from morn 
to night for a nominal wage amongst the cocoa-nut trees or in the 
copra making sheds. To their mind a German Samoa would be a 
Samoa all plantations and hard work; and as the accruing wealth 
and prosperity would hardly benefit them they have no desire for the 
change. 

Of the two chief white sections of the community, the English 
and the Germans, each claims to possess the preponderance of interest 
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in Samoa, though each bases its claim on widely different grounds. 
The Germans rest their case entirely on commercial predominance : 
they point proudly to their splendid plantations, to the huge stores of 
the German firm at Apia, and to their almost exclusive control of 
the export trade. The English, on the other hand, urge that there 
are things of even more weight than commercial supremacy ; they 
show that the whole work of christianising and educating the natives 
has been done by English missionaries, and that whatever of civilisa- 
tion Samoa possesses to-day is distinctly traceable to British influence. 
Thus both sides have strong grounds tipon which to rest their case, 
and it is worth while examining at aes the relative value of the 
two contentions. 

Let us first glance at the leading factor in the situation. An 
extensive range of buildings bears evidence to the magnitude of the 
operations carried on by the German Company. Situated on the 
most favourable side of the Bay of Apia, where an opening in the 
inner reef allows vessels to come almost to its warehouse door, the 
German firm, as it is universally styled on the beach, makes a brave 
show of doing work in this land of easy going natives and tired 
whites. In Samoan commerce the Teutonic element still predomi- 
nates, the firm transacts a larger business than any other house ; it 
owns and works the only plantations of any magnitude, it makes a 
large portion of the copra which forms Samoa’s sole export, and in 
consequence it holds its head high. Thus it is only proper that the 
firm should have a big establishment, spreading over acres of ground, 
and embracing any number of sheds and outbuildings, to say nothing 
of a large factory, full of costly cotton ginning machinery, which the 
altered conditions of trade have reduced to a state of inactivity. For 
cotton-growing in the islands has gone quite out of date. Time was 
when it was the most profitable of all industries, and the whirr of 
the cleaning machinery resounded daily along the beach road, 
whilst lighters full of the snow-white fibre were slowly and labori- 
ously paddled off to the waiting merchantmen. Prices, during the 
American war, and on into the early seventies, ruled high, and the 
South Sea staple topped the London market. To-day we have 
changed all this. The only thing which Samoa seems able to produce 
at a profit is the evil-smelling copra, and the machinery serves 
merely as the memento of a bygone occupation, Still the firm has 
plenty of other resources, its establishment has a prosperous and 
well-cared-for look, as if live men still watched over it. The wooden 
warehouses are fresh with their coats of ugly buff-coloured paint, the 
paling fence along the road is being newly tarred by a couple of 
Solomon Island boys ; there are neither weeds in the compound nor 
dust in the verandahs. Cleanliness and care are manifest everywhere, 
but still the place does not give one the impression of bustling activity. 
The lower floor of the warehouse is filled with bulk goods, big cases of 
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biscuits, crates of earthenware, bales of the gaily patterned prints so 
much affected by the natives. Doubtless, in time, all these will pass 
over the counter of the retail store close by, though for the present 
there seems no hurry. Upstairs, in the long, low room which forms the 
first floor of the warehouse, a dozen or so of German clerks bend their 
spectacles attentively over big ledgers, though it is difficult for the out- 
sider to understand the need for such a mass of account-keeping. A 
grave official air, so different from the usual free and easy Polynesian 
style, permeates the whole establishment. A clerk, most correctly 
dressed in white, takes your card as you enter, andthe manager sits 
enshrined in state in his office, looking as important as if he were 
controlling the affairs of a nation rather than those of a private firm. 
The whole place is run on the good old factory lines which were in 
vogue during the early part of the present century, when the East 
India Company flourished. It forms, as it were, a separate com- 
munity by itself. Hard by are the barracks, in this case a most 
comfortable looking, long, low, white house, where the officials are 
lodged and fed. They are engaged for a specified term of service, 
in Germany, and are taken charge of by the firm from the moment 
of their arrival, so that their career is independent of the general 
life of the port. Ifthere were uo other business houses in Apia, the 
German firm would go on just the same, for its establishment is 
entirely self-contained, and probably the shareholders would be only 
too well pleased if the other European traders would abandon the 
field, and leave the company in undisputed possession of the beach. 
Undoubtedly the founder of the German firm, Jules Goddefroy, 
was a man of large ideas, and with the aid of his friend and school- 
fellow, Bismarck, aimed at making Samoa a German island, colonised 
by thousands of hard-working, frugal Teuton farmers. It would 
have been a novel and interesting experiment in South Sea settlement, 
and perhaps, for the sake of the world’s wisdom, it is a pity it was 
not made. It was the Franco-Prussian war which spoilt the plan, 
just as it spoilt the French scheme for colonising Tahitian planta- 
tions. Goddefroy’s intention, when purchasing the large areas of 
land in Samoa still held by the firm, was to cut the property up 
into suitable farming allotments, and to bring out a number of 
German families to grow cotton and cocoa-nuts, cinnamon and cocoa, 
on the high lands where the coolness of the climate would permit 
profitable white labour. For the coast lands, where the heat is 
much greater, Chinese settlers were to be imported. The whole 
thing was beautifully worked out on paper, the pioneer detachment 
was getting ready, mules had been procured in Chili, and a German 
ironclad, the Hertha, was on her way to ensure a peaceful reception 
for the colonists. But the outbreak of war rendered it necessary 
for the Germans to concentrate their forces at home, Goddefroy’s 
scheme had to be abandoned, and soon the business of the firm was 
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transferred to a joint-stock company with a portentous name, the 
“* Deutsche Handels und Plantagen-Gesellschaft der Sud-See Inseln 
zu Hamburg.” To the average business man this name proved 
utterly unmanageable, and even the Germans themselves had diffi- 
culty with it, so that, at last, throughout the Pacific the concern 
came to be known by the nickname of the Long Handle Company. 
The policy of the firm was from the outset a pushing, grasping, and, 
in the commercial sense, an unscrupulous one. The great Hamburg 
house of Goddefroy had already its factories in the Far East, in 
Cochin China, and on the west coast of South America. It needed 
only the island trading stations to complete its chain of commercial 
communication between hemisphere and hemisphere. More than 
thirty years ago this was done, and Samoa became the centre of the 
Pacific trading operations of the firm. Wherever the natives would 
allow a white man to live, there Goddefroy had his agent. Very 
often the man was but a beachcomber, more often the moral side of 
his character would not bear investigation, but as long as he secured 
copra at a low price in exchange for trade goods at a high price, his 
employers were satisfied. The gains whilst the system lasted, and 
before competition took the cream off it, were enormous. The flimsy 
German goods, gaudy calicoes, and gas-pipe muskets were sold to 
the natives at a profit which was never less less than 100 per cent., 
and in addition, of course, there was the profit on the sale of the 
copra taken in exchange. ‘To-day the native wants cash for his 
only marketable product, and the trader is forced to give it, or else 
a rival will secure the business. Hence, trading in the islands is 
becoming more and more a matter of simple shopkeeping, and the 
profit on articles sold is very often no greater than that which would 
be made in more civilised countries. The altered system has shorn 
the German firm of much of its glory, and were it not for the plan- 
tations, which it still holds and cultivates, its position in Apia would 
be no higher than that of a dozen other rival storekeepers. 


The most central of the plantations is at Vailele, but a few miles 
from Apia, and it is easy to know when you cross its boundary, 
though there is neither gate nor fence to indicate the spot. The 
tangle of bush which formerly lined the road disappears, the pic- 
turesque hedges of limes, with now and again a great mango-tree to 
shade the passer, are no more, and in their place we have nothing 
but palms. The-ground is planted with the severe regularity which 
seems characteristic of all orchards, and which becomes more marked 
when large, straight-stemmed trees like the cocoa-nuts are dealt 
with. For there are no low-lying, spreading branches, drooping to 
the ground with their burden of fruit, to intercept the view—nothing 
but the pillar-like stem of the palm, always stretching out before 
one in seemingly interminable vistas. It is only when you look up, 
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far overhead, to where the pillars of the palms end in graceful 
capitals of fronds, that you appreciate the real beauty of these trees. 
The influence of their classic outlines is still traceable in our modern 
architecture, handed down in many splendid examples from the 
mediceval masons, who, in turn, drew their inspiration from the Hast. 
There the palm-tree was ever before the eyes of designers, the 
emblem of fruitfulness and beauty, marking, with its waving plumes, 
the grateful watering place ; feeding, clothing, nay, indeed, housing 
the majority of the race. It is no wonder that men, when they 
began to execute cunning marvels in stone, should have taken the 
palm as the central feature of their design. This is the reason, I 
suppose, why a cocoa-nut plantation always reminds one so much of 
a vast Gothic cathedral, with noble, far-reaching aisles, and a soaring 
roof of groined arches springing from gracefully moulded shafts. 
The fringed leaves of the palm, when they meet and cross those 
belonging to another tree, form the most perfect of pointed arches, 
and as, owing to the chequer-board system of planting adopted, each 
palm has eight neighbours forming a square around it, the planta- 
tion is practically roofed in by these leafy arches. That is, of course, 
when the trees are old enough and large enough to cover the space 
of ground allotted to them. The floor of this great natural cathedral 
is carpeted with the greenest of buffalo-grass, amongst which herds of 
fat cattle graze. There are no weeds, nor small plants, nor native 
bushes to be seen; the picturesque is strictly subordinated to the 
practical, and yet there is a certain magnificent beauty about the 
result, a beauty never contemplated by those who laid out the 
ground. 

In these days, in Samoa as everywhere else, plantations must be 
conducted in a severely practical manner if they are to show a 
balance on the right side of the ledger. And the Germans are not 
wanting in stern common-sense, so that everything about the 
plantation indicates the strictest economy in management. The 
outbuildings are rude structures, often unpainted, whilst the 
dwellings of the native labourers are merely mean wooden huts. 
Nowhere is there any attempt at ornamentation, or decorative 
arrangement, and, after driving for miles through the beautiful 
avenues, the head station, where the manger has his residence, 
strikes one as lacking in dignity. Perhaps this is inevitable in an 
establishment where only black labour is employed, and where the 
men and women have all to be recruited from far away islands. 
The Samoan, as is well known, is too dignified, or too lazy, to work 
as a regular plantation labourer; the service is too arduous, too 
nearly akin to slavery to suit his free and independent ideas. 
Hence the Germans, in order to work their plantations at all, are 
forced to recruit from the Solomons or the New Hebrides, or even 
from New Ireland or other far away places. The system is expensive 
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and unsatisfactory, and indeed, the difficulty in procuring labour is 
one of the chief obstacles to profitable plantation management in 
these islands. 

The firm, in spite of the fact that it has given the thing a trial 
on the largest scale, does not seem to have found its plantations a 
very profitable investment. In the old days, when cotton fetched a 
high price, and the bush was grown between the rows of the then 
young cocoa-nuts, a very high profit must have been made. But now 
the cocoa-nut trees are too old, and cast too much shade, to allow of 
cotton being grown between them. Coffee has been tried, but 
without success, since the plants, imported from Ceylon, speedily fell 
a prey to a disease with which they were familiar in their native 
land, and which they had brought with them to Samoa. So that at 
present little or no coffee is exported; the ground will have to be 
rooted up, and planted with the Liberian variety of coffee, which is 
said to successfully withstand the Ceylon disease. Cocoa has been 
tried, but not on a large scale, so that practically, at this plantation, 
the sole reliance is placed upon the cocoanut, and its product, copra. 
When copra was £14 a ton, there was much money in the business ; 
but nowadays competition has brought the figure down to about £6, 
a price at which it will hardly pay Europeans to manufacture. The 
process of preparing the copra is simple enough. The plantation, 
once the trees have started growing, requires but little attention. 
The buffalo grass keeps the weeds down, and all that is necessary is 
to clear away the fallen leaves, and to gather the ripe nuts as they 
drop to the ground. Of course, if a big crop is expected, year after 
year there must be manuring, and this is mainly done with lime 
obtained by burning the coral limestone so abundant on the sea shore. 
In a large open shed we see the operation of preparing the copra. 
The whole of one end is piled with a vast heap of nuts, dried 
and brown, just as they have fallen from the trees. The tough 
fibrous husk is still on them, the husk which every newcomer to the 
island finds it so difficult to remove. It is the natural protective coat 
of the cocoa-nut, which defies all assaults by the lower animals, and 
gives man, unless he is trained to the task, a good deal of trouble to 
remove. I have often laughed when I have seen a freshly landed 
sailor pick up a ripe nut. He prizes his treasure greatly, and 
immediately wishes for a drink of the refreshing juice, and a meal of 
the rich white pulp. He produces the jack-knife with which every 
man-o-war’sman is armed, and the language which follows is too 
vivid and picturesque for reproduction. The husk absolutely refuses 
to be cut with a knife, and it is far too tough to be torn off with 
the hands. I have seen natives use their teeth for the purpose, but 
no white man is capable of the feat. The sailor hacks away despair- 
ingly, blunting his knife and spoiling his temper, until a more 
experienced comrade shows him how to place a stake, point upwards, 
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in the ground, and to hammer the nut on it until the sharpened 
stick forces the husk off. The hard kernel inside can, of course, be 
easily broken with a stone. This plan, however, is but a temporary 
and slow expedient, and would never serve where copra has to be 
made on a large scale. In the copra-shed a stalwart Solomon 
Islander, brandishing a huge axe, reduces the operation of opening a 
nut to the stage of greatest simplicity. Turning the fruit into 
position with his foot, he splits it, husk and‘all, with one blow, and 
tosses the two halves on to a heap which never seems to grow larger. 
Split as hard as he can, the three or four women who are cleaning 
out the kernel on the other side can keep pace with him. The 
women, each using a small crooked knife, scoop out the kernel with 
one or two rapid cuts, leaving the white pulp in small curly pieces. 
The juice, which we generally know as cocoa-nut milk, runs to waste 
over the floor, there being no demand for it. Each of these black 
women, squatting on their haunches by the heap, is supposed to be 
able to clean 350 nuts a day. That is the tale of labour demanded 
by the overseer, but the manager, Captain Hufnagel, informs me 
that the women do much more than this, sometimes reaching 450 in 
their twelve hours’ work, and getting rewarded for their diligence. 
The wages of the men, who aré mostly at work in the open, range 
from two to three dollars a month, according to the contract under 
which they are recruited. This is payable in trade at the end of 
their three years’ term of servitude. Food, such scanty clothing as 
they require, and shelter—of a kind—is also provided for them. 
But it is evident that, as the use of the lash is discounted in these 
more humane days, there must be some immediate inducement pro- 
vided in order to get a fair proportion of work out of these unreason- 
ing savages. The prospect of a box of trade, to be obtained an 
indefinite number of moons hence, is rather too vague to stimulate a 
naturally lazy race to exertion. So it becomes necessary to pay the 
labourers, as a reward for working hard, something which they can 
immediately enjoy. In each case a minimum task is stipulated, 
and, when this is exceeded, payment is made in what the manager 
calls black money. This is not currency, but tokens which are 
available to purchase goods at the German stores. The chief reason 
for this precaution is, it appears, to prevent the natives purchasing 
strong drink, which, on most of these unseasoned islanders, has a 
simply maddening effect. 

There is little more to say about the manufacture of copra, except 
that the kernel is taken to the drying rooms, where it is exposed to 
the hot air for twenty-four hours, when it is ready for shipment. 
The usual practice adopted by the natives is to dry the copra in the 
sun, but the machine made article is said to be superior, and to stand 
transportation better. It comes out of the drying room beautifully 
white and curly, having just the faintest oily smell, and a strong 
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aroma of the nut. It is very different from the article after it has 
been bagged and shipped, and steamed for three or four months in 
the hold of a slow-going sailing vessel. It lands on the wharfs of 
Europe a slimy, brown, highly smelling substance, and yet some day 
it may re-appear on our tables in the form of tinned butter. This 
is a round of travel which the science of manufacture has rendered 
quite possible. Copra is largely used in the preparation of margarine, 
and margarine, I am afraid, often finds its way into butter, especially 
the tinned variety, such as one is compelled to use in the tropics. 
Fortunately Australian butter, which is not as yet adulterated, is 
coming largely into use in the Islands, so the chance of getting your 
copra back in a rejuvenated form is reduced. For the rest copra 
has a great many other and legitimate uses. It is converted into 
the finest perfumed soap, into candles, lubricants, and a dozen other 
articles where an oily basis is requisite. The consumption of copra 
in the European factories must be enormous, and millions of cocoa- 
nut trees, all over the tropics, are called into requisition to keep up 
the supply. It takes a hundred nuts to make eighty-eight pounds of 
green copra, and the most fruitful of palms will only yield about a 
hundred nuts annually. The regulation number of trees per acre is 
forty, and the average yield of copra half-a-ton per acre. At the 
Vailele plantation there are 1700 acres under cocoa-nuts, so that the 
produce of copra would be between eight or nine hundred tons 
yearly, worth, at the present low price, some five thousand pounds. 
Meanwhile, outside the copra huts, the humdrum every-day life 
of the plantation is making its ordinary round. A yoke of fat 
sleepy bullocks is leisurely drawing a water tank to the reservoir, 
whilst another team, equally fat and slow moving, is hauling a great 
framework piled up with the light cocoa-nut husks. The bullocks 
are led by means of a nose ring, and not driven by word of mouth, 
as is the Australian fashion. There is no such thing as a proper 
bullock team, with its twelve, or even twenty trained bullocks, each 
one of whom knows his place in the team, and will fall into it at 
the word of command. ‘“ We don’t know how to drive bullocks 
here,” the manager admitted ; “‘ you cannot get the blacks to learn the 
art, and, in fact, thay do not possess a vocabularly sufficiently full and 
fluent to enable them to succeed.” On the other side of the roadway 
are the huts where the labour, as it is invariably called, lives. 
They are long low dingy wooden structures, not over clean, not 
particularly well ventilated. They are divided down the middle 
by a passage, and on each side cf this is a double row of very wide 
bunks or platforms, something like those one sees in the steerage 
of an emigrant ship. And on these platforms the blacks set up 
their simple housekeeping. There is little moving just now; nearly 
all the 150 hands are away at their work, but in response to a call 
a dusky figure emerges from under a torn canvas screen, holding 
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tenderly to her naked breast a very tiny brown baby. One is sur- 
prised at the beauty of the woman and infantile grace of the child, 
which cannot be many—the mother does not know how many—days 
old. She has never had any education. Her simple savage habits 
remain unchanged by missionary influence, and how should she 
reckon the passage of time in any other way than by the waxing and 
waning of the moon? When the babe is a moon old, she will know 
its age definitely, but not before. She comes from an island in the 
Solomons, Maylato, where the men are renowned for their savagery, 
and the women for their beauty. Neither traders nor missionaries, 
the two advance guards of civilisation, have been able to make much 
impression here, unless the deaths of many who have sacrificed 
themselves in the cause of religion or commerce can be said to have 
had a wholesome moral effect. In a shed hard by a black boy, 
whose batterie de cuisine consists solely of a huge iron pot, attends 
to the cooking department, and stirs up the mess of rice which the 
labourers are to have for their dinner. This and maize meal, with 
an occasional feed of bullock’s meat, forms the staple of their diet. 
It seems strange that the plantation cannot grow enough food for 
its own employés, and the reason given is stranger still, that the 
Samoans, whose reputation for honesty does not stand high in this 
vicinity, steal everything eatable as soon as it comes to maturity. 
Yams and breadfruit, bananas and taro, all go in this way, for 
nothing will convince a native that he has not a right to take food 
from the land which was the property of his forefathers, and which 
in spite of its sale, he still considers to be his in equity, if not 
in law. 

Nevertheless there are plenty of strange fruits growing in a little 
orchard around the manager’s house, and one sees, in an experimental 
way, the capabilities of the climate and soil. The cosy verandahed 
bungalow is simply embowered in green, trees and plants from all 
tropical countries have been ranged about it, and mostly they have 
thriven. It is only when we come to the products of the temperate 
zone that we see instances of failure, the melancholy shoots which 
represent a plum tree planted five years ago showing that there are 
limits even to the fertility of Samoan soil. Of strange, little known, 
tropical fruits there is an abundance. The Chilian cherry offers us 
its small, bright red, juicy fruits, with a delicious sub-acid flavour, 
and beside it great irregularly shaped green masses, covered with 
spines like a prickly pear, hang from another tree. This is a most 
extraordinary fruit, which contains within its coarse green rind a 
mass of the most delicious white pulp. Then there are cinnamon trees, 
giving forth their familiar pungent odour when you crush the leaves, 
a smell which always reminds me of the sago pudding of my school- 
days. The cacao tree, bearing bright red ripening pods, thrives side 
by side with the coffee bush and its delicately scented flower. The 
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kapok tree, from which the fibre so generally used for our mattresses 
is obtained, sends up its long straight stem by the side of the 
caoutchouc tree, which you have only to tap in order to get the 
juice from which rubber is made. Then there is the great aloe, 
which yields the valuable sizal hemp fibre, and a dozen other plants 
which have commercial uses, and which, in one part of the world or 
another, afford profitable occupation for the planter. Yet, strangely 
enough, though the German firm has experimented successfully with 
most of these growths, their cultivation on a practical scale has not 
been attempted. And when you ask experienced men, who have 
lived their lives in the tropics, the reason of this strange backward- 
ness, you get invariably the same reply, “ It won’t pay to grow 
these things except on a large scale, and no one will invest capital 
in a country the political state of which is so unsettled.” 

Though the Germans, in accordance with their national custom, 
are most jealously secretive with regard to the business affairs of the 
firm, I have fortunately been enabled to see the balance sheet of the 
Company for 1894, From this it appears that the concern, at 
the end of 1893, made the first actual gain since its reconstruction. 
The gross profit was £28,400, and in 1894 the gains increased to 
aa £31,400. Various charges, however, stand against this sum, and 
F thus the net profit is given as only about £10,000, the bulk of which 
was placed to the reserve fund, no dividend being paid. ‘The 
figures do not distinguish between the earnings of the Samoan 
plantations and the other enterprises in which the firm is engaged, 


























x but, considering the high value which the Company places on its 
Es Samoan properties, the percentage of return must be very small. 
a The head agency at Apia is valued at £42,000, the plantations at 
a £125,000, and the uncultivated lands at £88,000, or a total of 
a £255,000. Of course, these are only paper figures, and far above 






oa the price which the Company’s Samoan properties would fetch if 
placed on the open market. 








The Vailele plantation has altogether an area of 2400 acres, and 
on the other side of Apia is Vaitele, a smaller plantation, which | 
need not do more than mention. Then we come to the largest of 
the German plantations, at Mulifanua, twenty-five miles away, to 

a reach which it is best to go by water. It is remarkably pleasant 

4 sailing all the way down the coast of Upolu, from Apia, which is 

B- placed about the centre of the northern side, to Mulifanua, a name 

: which means in the native tongue the extreme end of the island. 

The kindly fringing reef, which does such invaluable service to man 

in the Pacific, runs parallel with the land at a distance varying 

from one to three miles, and, though the ocean be never so rough 
without, there is within its boundaries a beautiful lagoon of clear, 
smooth water, with a snow-white sandy bottom. Here and there, it 
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is true, the water grows shallow, and ugly-looking rocks make dark 
spots on the clear surface. But these dangers are well known to 
the native boatmen, and, with reasonable care, easily avoided. When 
the trades are blowing it is a fair wind from Apia to the end of the 
island, and, with a free sheet, one glides rapidly past the palm- 
fringed shore, Here and there, breaking the continuity of the 
foliage, one catches a glimpse of a native village, the brown huts 
peeping out from amidst the palms, and the still browner natives 
scattered here and there amongst the houses. The alluvial plain 
stretches far back, and everywhere upon it there are cocoa-nuts, only 
@ gap now and again along the beach line showing where native war 
parties have wrought devastation upon the food-bearing trees of their 
enemies. And behind this fertile level is the great dividing mountain 
ridge of the island, which, rising sharply up, cuts it in two from end 
to end. We see the great mountain of Tufua, the highest at this 
end of the island, boasting an altitude of 3200 feet, standing out 
clear against the sky line, though generally its long straight summit 
is veiled in cloud mist. Under the slope of the mountain we note 
those regular green markings which indicate a cocoa-nut plantation, 
and which contrast so strikingly with the confused tangle of the 
neighbouring bush. This is the first sign of our approach to Muli- 
fanua, for here we are upon the outposts of the great plantation 
which occupies the larger portion of the north-western end of the 
island. ‘There is nothing very imposing about the approach ; the 
shore-line gradually draws itself up into a point, and the mountains 
climb down, with an easy slope, into the lagoon. And at the end 
of the promontory we come suddenly upon a tumble-down stone 
wharf, surmounted by an irregular group of sheds and small houses. 
Here we have the headquarters of the plantation, the central point 
where it touches the sea, and comes into direct communication with 
Europe. For far away in the offing there is a break in the reef, and 
under the island of Manono a tiny, but very unsafe, little harbour is 
to be found by those who know the path. Here a German barque, 
rolling with measured swing at her anchors, is slowly filling up with 
copra. And in a few days, when she has completed her lading, she 
will take advantage of a westerly slant of wind and sail up to Apia. 
Whence, having obtained her clearance, she will bear away on her 
long four months’ voyage to Europe, calling at Lisbon for orders, 
and going eventually to who knows what part of the Continent. 
Perhaps it may be the northern ice-encrusted Hamburg which she 
will reach, after facing the wintry terrors of the Atlantic, and forcing 
her way through the floating ice of the Elbe to the famous free port. 
Or it may be, fortunately, that she will be ordered to the more genial 
waters of the Mediterranean, where the manufacturers of France or 
Italy will use up her copra in one of their many oleaginous industries, 
But with the ultimate use of copra we have, at present, nothing 
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whatever to do; the duty of the Germans at the plantation is simply 
to prepare the raw article, place it on shipboard, and leave the 
manufacture to the underpaid artisans of Europe. 

It is a long afternoon’s ride through the shady avenues of this 
plantation, for the road has many turnings and windings, and to 
encircle the whole of the ten thousand acres which belong to the 
German company means a ride of twelve or fifteen miles. And in 
this climate, for choice, one rides slowly, and many stoppages have 
to be made on the way, so that the sun has already set, and it is 
fast growing dark when we emerge from the bush on to the beach 
road, and my guide tells me that we have but a few minutes’ gallop 
to reach the hospitable shelter of the head station. I cannot, 
unfortunately, take the reader through all the fascinations of that 
afternoon’s ride with its magnificent, its generous hospitality, and 
its boundless luxuriance of tropical growth. We passed, I know, 
through mile after mile of cocoa-nut palms, and called at half a dozen 
of the out-stations whence the work of the plantation is directed. 
The scenery is wilder than at the Vailele plantation, for the irregu- 
larity of the ground, the constant succession of hill and dale, takes 
away much of the monotony which comes from the systematic plant- 
ing of palms in measured rows. Then the soil beneath our feet is 
covered with uninterrupted verdure. The Chinese melon, with its tiny 
yellow flower, grows in luxurious profusion, reaching up to and 
embracing the trunks of the palms. The sensitive plant, a much- 
abhorred introduction from abroad, spreads everywhere, even the 
liberal planting of buffalo-grass having been unable to keep the pest 
down. Now and again it has to be weeded out, or else it grows so 
thickly that the black boys are unable to find the cocoa-nuts as they 
lie on the ground. It has one advantage, however—it provides a 
capital food for the great herds of cattle which wander through the 
plantation, half wild, and charging now and again viciously after our 
horses. In the midst of the palms one comes, at long distant inter- 
vals, upon a clearing with a few whitewashed sheds and a comfort- 
able enshaded cottage residence. Here there are drying-rooms, 
where the copra, after being cleaned in an adjoining shed, is 
thoroughly dried in the hot air for twenty-four hours, in order to fit 
it for shipment. And beside the shed one will see a vast heap of 
cocoa-nut husks, piled up like slag from a smelting-furnace. The 
German overseer, in his broken English, complains that his husks 
accumulate so fast that he knows not what to do with them. “The 
pile grows too big,” he said, “ and I must cart them away, anywhere 
and everywhere, just to make a clearance.” Some of the husks are 
piled in large stacks and burnt, so that the dense smoke may be 
seen ascending for miles. Others are heaped up around the stems 
of the cocoa-nut trees, to serve, in their decay, the purpose of natural 
manure. A small proportion is used as fuel to heat the drying- 
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furnaces, burning clearly and brightly, and giving off great heat. 
Even then, by far the largest portion of this valuable product goes 
to waste for lack of means to utilise it. The fibre of the husk is 
manufactured elsewhere into the cocoa-nut matting with which we 
are all familiar, and the same matting, in large rolls, may be seen 
for sale in the Apia stores. The conditions of industry are too 
primitive, and labour, especially, is too dear, to justify the erection of 
the expensive spinning-plant necessary to prepare the fibre. Then 
the husks, when burnt, yield an ash which is rich in phosphates, and 
would make a splendid manure. If cheap labour were available, 
doubtless these by-products of the nut could be utilised, but at 
present nothing is taken except the easily accessible kernels, , 
Travelling along, now by cleared roads wide enough for a carriage, 
and now by narrow bridle-tracks, we come at last to the highest part 
of the plantation, a very ancient volcanic crater, which, like all other 
craters in Samoa, has long since forgotten the science of eruption. 
The palm trees now grow thickly in the hollow where once there 
was a lake of boiling lava, and all around the edges the porous vol- 
canic rocks, piled high up, peep out from the overrunning vines and 
weeds. Even far away from the crater, one comes now and again 
upon great boulders which have been violently tossed forth during 
some bygone explosive effort. At the side of the road one sees a 
rock which the Samoans, during their comparatively recent stone 
age, had worn into hollows through the constant sharpening of their 
axes upon it. On the rim of the crater, where a tiny verandahed 
cottage houses an employé of the company, we suddenly open out a 
boundless ocean view. Beneath us the wide table-land, covered 
with the dark green symmetrically-grouped trees of the plantation, 
stretches down to meet the lagoon, the green waters of which give 
us another and lighter tint until, separated only by a sharp, breaker- 
defined line of white, they meet and mingle with the deep blue of 
the ocean. A few miles off is the little island of Manono, well known 
as the stronghold of Samoa’s greatest fighting chiefs; and beyond, 
outside the reef, exposed to the full force of the ocean swell, is the 
still smaller and still more rugged Apolima. It is a sort of Samoan 
Gibraltar, an impregnable position known to the natives as a refuge 
of the kings. Only one narrow and difficult passage leads in from 
the sea; for the rest of the island’s circumference the surf-beaten 
cliffs are unassailable by a landing party. Beyond, across a strait 
some eight miles in width, is the great glocmy-looking mass of 
Savaii, towering black against the sky, as if proud of its position as 
the largest if not the most important island in the group. From 
this distance, with the cloud-cap on its almost inaccessible summit, 
it looks a most. uninviting place. For the rest, though we now over- 
look the two chief islands in the Samoan group, there is nothing but 
sea to catch the eye, an expanse of interminable blue, which im- 
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presses forcibly on the mind the smallness of the dot-like islands 
upon which we happen for the moment to be living. 

Away from the house, well out of sight and hearing, are the huts 
where the black labourers live. Altogether there are some 320 
imported islanders at work here, some coming from New Britain, 
some from New Ireland, some from the Solomons or the New 
Hebrides, and the balance from one or other of the many Western 
Polynesian Islands. They are a jolly good-natured lot of dark 
fellows, looking quite black beside the brown-skinned Samoans, and 
the hard work which they have to perform does not seem in any way 
to impair their physique. Mainly they labour in the open, amongst 
the cocoa-nuts, whilst their women toil in the sheds, cutting out 
copra. They still adhere largely to the customs of their home, and 
if left to themselves, allowed to dispose of their leisure in their 
own barbarous fashion, are comparatively happy. Thus, though 
there are wooden huts ready built for their occupation, they prefer, 
_ on entering their new quarters, to go out in the bush to cut palm- 
leaves, and make for themselves houses in their own fashion. 
Therefore they shape curious little structures, raised on posts several 
feet from the ground, and walled and thatched with palm-leaves. 
Still, though primitive in design, they make comfortable shelters, and 
serve as sleeping places, which is about all a black requires a house 
for. Mostly the boys, as they are invariably called, are healthy and 
hardy, for in plantation work it is a case of either kill or cure. 
When the newly recruited islander is brought here, he naturally 
feels the change from his old life very much. His whole habits of 
existence are altered ; he has to face a different clime, and though 
his diet is richer and more plentiful, he has to work hard for long 
and regular periods every day, a thing to which the Pacific islander, 
in his wild state, is quite unaccustomed. If the recruit be strong 
and healthy, he soon adapts himself to these new conditions ; it is 
only the weakly, those who are unable to withstand the shock to 
their systems, who succumb. These unfortunates never see their 
native isles again; the plantation graveyard claims them. Their 
brethren, on the other hand, once acclimatised, wax fat and strong, 
and after completing their three years’ toil, often re-engage for a 
further term. As wages, in addition to food and clothing, they get 
from two to three dollars a month, paid in trade. Half of this 
amount they are allowed to draw quarterly, taking what they need, 
or rather what they wish, from the little general store by the wharf. 
The other half is treated as deferred pay, and given them in the 
form of a box of goods when their term is up. Thus they return as 
rich men to their native isles, the possessors of many coveted things, 
such as gaily coloured prints, knives, axes, beads, looking-glasses, 
mouth organs, &c. 

Taking the area of land under cultivation as 5000 acres, the 
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production of copra, at the average of half-a-ton per acre, may be 
set down as 2500 tons, worth, say, some £15,000. To manage the 
estate a staff of only nine white men, including the manager, over- 
seers, storekeeper, tradesmen, &c., is required, all of whom are com- 
fortably housed in little establishments of their own on various parts 
of the plantation. There are gardens in plenty, places where all 
sorts of curious plants from over the seas are cultivated, where coffee 
and tea flourish side by side with the betel-nut, palm, and the cin- 
namon-tree. But all these things, though capable of cultivation on 
a profitable scale, are, as at the Vailele plantation, only in the ex- 
perimental stage. 


Once we have done with the German firm and its plantations we 
have done practically with German influence in Samoa. If the 
German company, as is quite feasible, were to be bought out to- 
morrow by an English or French syndicate, the national interest in 
the group would entirely cease. The removal of this one company 
would leave British influence predominant in every direction, whether 
in the matter of land, population, or wealth. A glance at statistics 
will easily bear out this assertion. Let us take possession in land 
first. When the International Land Commission began its sittings 
five years ago, claims for land, amounting altogether to far more 
than the area of the whole Samoan group, were put forward. These, 
after due inquiry, were greatly reduced, and in the end the Germans 
were left with 75,000 acres, nearly the whole of which belongs to 
the German firm; the British came next, with 36,000 acres; and 
following were the Americans, with 21,000 acres; the French, with 
1300 acres; and the people of various nationalities with 2000 acres. 
If we take the area of cultivated land confirmed to foreign holders 
we get even more noteworthy results. We find that the Land 
Commission validated purchases of cultivated land to the extent of 
some 12,500 acres. Of this area 8100 acres went to the Germans, 
2900 to the British, 500 to the Americans, 780 to the French, and 
the balance to people of various nationalities. Thus Germany again 
stands first on the list, but if we deduct the area (7850 acres) of 
the plantations owned by the firm, the German landed interest 
takes the lowest place. Even in the matter of residential white 
population, Germany, in spite of her many plantation employés, does 
not come first. Great Britain leads with 193 residents. The 
Germans are next with 122, then come the Americans, 46; a 
number, however, which includes 20 Mormon missionaries. There 
are only 26 Frenchmen, and the total foreigners resident in the 
group is but 412, so that it will be seen Queen Victoria can claim 
for her subjects nearly half the white people resident in Samoa. 
This is a very important factor, to which English statesmen, I fancy, 
do not attach sufficient weight. Surely human life is much more 
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valuable than landed property, and the influence exerted by one 
white man greater than that exercised by thousands of pounds’ worth 
of trade. Just a few more figures, and I will have done with this 
tedious reiteration of statistics. Out of the German population, 
nearly one half are employed by the German firm ; the balance are 
mainly store- or hotel-keepers. The professional men, the lawyers, 
accountants, and so on, are of the English race, the two newspapers 
published in Apia are printed in the English language, the head of 
Victoria appears on all the coin in circulation, and the natives, when- 
ever they speak a foreign tongue at all, speak English. The 
German language has no hold on the land ; it is spoken only amongst 
a limited circle, and for all intercourse with natives, or business 
correspondence, the Teuton has to fall back on English, It is a 
significant fact that the German firm, though it employs exclusively 
clerks of its own nationality, keeps its books in English. The 
export trade of the group, which consists almost entirely of copra, 
has been, until recently, in the hands of the German firm ; but some 
’ colonial houses are now entering into the business with energy, and 
next year the Customs returns will probably show a marked increase 
in the exports to Australia and New Zealand. ‘The import returns 
are decidedly in favour of the British, for out of £90,000 worth of 
goods imported in 1894, £75,500 came from Great Britain and her 
colonies, £16,600 direct from Germany, and the balance from the 
United States. 

In conclusion, it is hardly necessary for me to refer at length to 
the mission work which has been done by the English inthe Samoan 
group. It is all so well known; the mission societies have, for so 
long, kept themselves prominently before the English public, that 
any Sunday School pupil who contributes his weekly penny can 
tell you all about the missions to the heathen. It is more than 
sixty years since the London Missionary Society first commenced 
operations in Samoa, and to-day the whole group is nominally con- 
verted to Christianity. The work of evangelisation is over ; it is no 
longer necessary to teach the natives a new faith, but only to keep 
alive their devotion to the one which their fathers and grandfathers 
adopted. As far as all outward signs go, the Samoan of to-day is 
a most devout Christian. Morning and evening, family prayers rise 
from his hut, and on Sunday the churches, to be found in every 
village, are filled with devout worshippers. A native pastor, or 
teacher, lives in each settlement, and to him the work of educating 
the young, and of administering religious consolation to the old, is 
entrusted. The London Missionary Society has an admirable train- 
ing school for these pastors at Malua, a picturesque village on the 
coast of Upolu, and here there are over a hundred young men going 
through a four years’ course in theology and general education. 
For the pastor has to be more than a preacher; he has to officiate 
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as village schoolmaster, and must be well grounded in elementary 
subjects. The work of the mission of to-day is more educational 
than devotional in character, and so well has their task been per- 
formed, that it is rarely one meets a Samoan, unless he be a very 
old man, of a past generation, who cannot at least read and write 
his own language. The training college is supplemented by a high 
school for boys at Leulumoenga, and most of the scholars, after 
completing their four years’ course, elect to enter the ministry. It 
is in fact the only career which offers itself for the educated young 
Samoan. The higher education of the girls is attended to at 
Papoouta, an establishment not far from Apia, and naturally enough, 
most of these maidens, on completing their training, are carried off 
as matrimonial prizes by the teachers from the training college. 
The missionary of to-day has, in short, become a schoolmaster rather 
than an evangelist. Thus we arrive at the significant fact that the 
Samoan people have been, and are being, entirely educated by the 
missions. ‘The utterly incapable and impecunious Samoan Govern- 
ment contributes not a penny towards the cost of teaching its own 
people. The work has been performed almost entirely by English 
money and English brains. The London Missionary Society, first 
in the field, has done the giant’s share, and to-day it claims as 
adherents some 27,000 Samoans. In the absence of a census, 
whether religious or secular, exact figures as to population are not 
obtainable, but it is estimated that the group is inhabited by about 
35,000 natives. Of this number the Roman Catholics, who have 
many workers in the field, may have 5000 converts, the Wesleyans 
perhaps an equal number, the remainder belonging to the London 
Mission. Thus, with the exception of the small French Catholic 
Mission, the whole credit of Christianising these islands belongs to 
the English, an achievement which certainly ought to rank higher 
than the purchase of a few thousand acres of land, at a low price, 
from half savage native chiefs. 
J. F. Rose-Soey. 














IMPERATIVE FREE TRADE. 


Tue admirable address of Mr. Courtney at the meeting of the 
Cobden Club, together with the letter of Mr. Villiers, the first 
champion of the Free-trade movement in Parliament, and the various 
speeches of the deputies and others who attended the Congress of 
the Chambers of Commerce of the Empire which was held in London 
lately, have all had the effect of turning the minds of men, who can 
remember them, by looking back to the days when the Free-trade 
question was thoroughly discussed and settled. It was a stirring 
‘time. Shortly before that there was another question of a kindred 
nature-—namely, the banking question—brought forward by Sir 
Robert Peel, and supported by monopolist bankers. At his insti- 
gation the Bank Acts of 1844 and 1845 were passed, very much 
against the will of the commercial men in England and Scotland. 
These Acts further fettered the banks in England, and for the first 
time put restrictions upon the issue of notes by the banks in Scot- 
land and Ireland. ‘These restrictions have greatly hindered the 
progress and natural increase of trade and commerce in Great 
Britain. Sir Louis Mallet, in a pamphlet published by the Cobden 
Club, clearly showed that it was Peel’s Bank Acts that had the effect 
of burking, or, at any rate counteracting, Free-trade. It was also 
said by Sir Archibald Alison, the historian of Europe, “ Free-trade 
cannot be carried on with a fettered currency.” There must be 
freedom of banking and an expansive currency to let commerce have 
fair-play. The Hon. James Wilson, of the Hconomist, said the same. 

Mr. Williams, of Leeds, at the Congress of the Chambers of Com- 
merce of the Empire, in his speech there, gave the true ring to the 
Free-trade principles, He stood up for Free-trade out and out. He 
held it was the best policy for Britain, and for her colonies as well, 
and he would give no countenance to the proposal of the Canadian 
deputies to favour them and disfavour other countries, to the loss of 
the Mother Country. Mr. Chamberlain, also, in the first part of his 
speech, distinctly stated that the Free-traders of Britain con- 
sidered it to be best for the interests of this country that Free-trade 
should be the policy throughout the Empire imperatively. That is to 
say, free-trade in every commodity, even in gold and silver bullion. 
That would force foreign nations to follow our free-trade rule, and 
adapt their tariffs to suit our system of exchange. Gold and silver 
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are the mediums of international exchange, so if Britain would only 
allow gold to go up and down in price (like silver) according to 
supply and demand, that would keep the price of gold always about 
the same value as our goods and merchandise, consequently foreigners 
would either have to take our goods in exchange for their produce, 
or pay an equivalent price or a premium for our gold if they would 
take nothing else in lieu. Our colonists would have to do the same. 

New South Wales has acted on Free-trade principles, and it is 
admittedly the most prosperous of all the British colonies. Mr. 
G. H. Reid, the Governor, has just made the following statement, as 
reported in the Zimes of July 27: ‘‘ He said the proposed attempts 
to negotiate a commercial alliance with Great Britain and the colonies 
by a Zollverein are idle, because success is impossible.” He goes 
further, aud expresses a strong opinion that “any successful attempt 
to bind the colonies and the motherland together by the proposed 
Zollverein would create an intolerable situation, in which the present 
loyalty would be frittered away by the clashing and selfish trade 
interests of the various parts of the Empire. The bearing upon the 
foreign relations of Great Britain of a Zollverein might be even 
more unhappy. ‘The opening of British ports to friends and foes 
alike seemed madness to the Tories fifty years ago, yet the national 
flag flies more safely and proudly than ever. London has become 
the commercial and financial magnet of the world as the result of the 
wise principles of trade as generous as they are sound.” Mr. Reid 
further said that ‘‘ Free-trade applies also to the precious metals which 
cannot be protected in any manner.” ‘That is to say, there must be 
free trade in gold and silver the same as in other commodities. 
When Great Britain once more goes in for free-trade in gold (as was 
the rule before 1816), she will make F'REE-TRADE IMPERATIVE over 
the world. Think how beneficially that system would operate. When 
foreigners export their produce to this country to sell, they sell the 
same at the prices current in this market, and the next consideration 
with them or with their brokers is, How are they to get the proceeds 
of their sales turned into money in their own country on the most 
advantageous terms? They then go to a banker for a bank draft 
payable in their own country. Suppose the exchange is high, they 
may buy some British goods to take home in return, and sell them 
there. Suppose they are woollen goods, they will have to pay 50 per 
cent. or more of duty on the importation of these goods. That is the 
same as if 50 per cent. discount would be deducted from the proceeds 
of the sales of their produce. So they would find out that all the 
duty that the so-called protective tariff lays on British goods is really 
and truly so much money that is taken out of the amount of cash 
received for the sale of their corn, cotton, or anything else sold in 
Britain. Is it not a wonder that our American and other foreign 
friends do not see that their high tariffs are taken out of their own 
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pockets, as they actually get so much less price for their produce 
from their farms as equals the amount of the duties they lay upon our 
goods, which they have imported in return for their exports? They 
might see that they would get far higher prices for their wheat, &c., 
if they swept away their high tariffs, and allowed them to get in 
foreign goods as cheap as possible. 

In America at the present time the people in the Western States 
who depend upon agriculture are complaining tremendously and very 
naturally that they are imposed upon by the Eastern States, which 
are mostly engaged in manufactures, because they have got high import 
duties laid upon clothing and the implements of husbandry, &c., which 
the farmers use. These articles are doubled in price to agriculturists, 
while the prices they get for their grain sent to Britain are so sore cut 
down by the disadvantageous way the tariff operates against them (as 
herein explained), that these Western men have resolved to put an 
end to the rule of the Protectionists and the Goldites. Therefore 
the Western States are rallying round the Democratic and Silverite 
- candidate, Mr. Bryan, and against Mr. McKinley, the Protectionist 
and Goldite candidate for the American Presidency. It has not 
been made quite plain as yet what their exact views and aims are, 
but the leading distinctions are that Mr. McKinley is a determined 
Protectionist and adheres to the gold money currency, while Mr. Bryan 
goes strongly for free-trade and an expansive currency, and is against 
the United States being bound to adhere to their present system of 
currency based on gold alone. He sees and says that “ while pro- 
tection had slain its thousands gold had slain its ten thousands.” 
The grain merchants of Chicago back Mr. Bryan against the New 
York moneymongers! Mr. Bryan, when he was elected to Congress 
six years ago, was a strong free-trader, and he supported Mr. Wilson 
and his Free-trade Bill. The following is given as a specimen of 
his style: ‘‘I am for free wool, in order that the vast majority of the 
people who do not raise sheep, but who do want warm clothing to 
protect them from the blasts of winter, may have their clothing 
cheaper; and in order that our woollen manufacturers, unburdened 
by a tax upon foreign wool, and unburdened by an increased price of 
home-grown wool, may manufacture for a wider market. If we 
cheapen the price of woollen goods we shall not only be able to 
export woollens, but we should increase the consumption of such 
goods among our own people, and every increase in consumption 
increases the demand for labour to produce, and the increase in the 
demand for labour will result in more constant employment and better 
wages.” Referring to the aggregate reduction of taxation provided 
for in the Wilson Bill, Mr. Bryan remarked that “it was estimated at 
£15,000,000, but the real saving to the people would be much more. 
It was calculated that every dollar of import duty paid into the 
Treasury from woollens came from the pockets of the people in the 
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shape of enhanced prices many times more than the amount paid as 
duties.” From these extracts it will be seen his views are as like to 
those of Mr. Cobden as can be, therefore let us hail him as an 
advanced free-trader and a people's friend. 

As the system of “‘ free coinage of silver” has already been tried 
in the United States and found not to do, it is hardly likely that it 
will be successful now. If any commercial gentlemen from this 
country had visited the United States Treasury, as I did some years 
ago, when it was the law to take into the Treasury and coin silver as 
it came, they would have seen how quickly the stores were getting 
filled with thousands of bagfuls of silver coin, which was stored up 
there but could not be got ont into circulation (as the storekeeper 
told me). It was evident that the free coinage of silver was and is a 
hoax on the public, and only done to take their silver (or buy it 
rather) from the miners of Colorado, Nevada, &c., to oblige them, as 
they could not find sale for that metal elsewhere. The super- 
abundance of it brought down the price so much that now it is not 
worth more than one half of the old price ; therefore, as it cannot now be 
accepted at its old ratio in foreign exchanges, it is only dealt with at 
its value as metal. However, silver can be used as subsidiary currency 
in any country, if legalised—as, for instance, the British shilling 
passes current at home for its face value of twelve pence as ready 
money, though only worth sixpence intrinsically. In that case it isa 
“token ” for the twentieth part of a pound in the circulating medium, 
just as a five pound Bank of England note passes for five pounds in 
legal money. 

This brings us to the conclusion which many financial authorities 
have already arrived at, namely, that the best form of a circulating 
medium for this country is good bank notes, or national notes repre- 
senting a certain well-understood legal money value for buying and 
selling in denominations of, say, five shillings, one pound, five pounds, 
and upwards, these bank-notes to be payable on demand in national 
notes issued by the Treasury, and made by law legal tenders for 
taxes and every payment. These notes would always be convertible 
into gold or silver or any other commodity at the market price. This 
would be a steadier standard than gold, as gold may fall below par 
now. ‘A legal pound” in money should not be a specific weight of 
gold, as it now is, but a certain certificate or instrument of exchange 
as ready money for the amount stated on its face. This would give 
us a most handy home currency, and leave gold and silver bullion to 
be dealt with like any other metals or commodities in the commerce 
of the world. It will very likely, ere long, be found that gold will 
be superseded for home circulation by good paper money, and that 
gold will only be used for foreign remittances to balance accounts 
between different countries when bills of exchange are not available. 
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However, bank drafts are generally considered to be the best remit 
tances. A bank draft on London is already reckoned good money 
over all the world, and gold may be sold by warrants like pig-iron. 

If this mode of exchange is adopted by Great Britain it will not 
matter much to us what kind of internal currencies other nations 
adopt. All that our merchants will have to do, to make a fair 
exchange, will be to find the value of the foreign currency in com- 
parison with British money and settle accounts accordingly, as is 
now done with Eastern countries, the Argentine Republic, and other 
States, whose currencies are different from British money. The 
output of gold is now so great in South Africa that there is some 
probability that the price or value of gold may fall as fast as silver 
has done, and then there will have to be an alteration in the British 
monetary system to something like what is indicated, namely, “ legal 
tender notes,” and no fixed price for gold as in Pitt’s time and till 
1816. 

The United States, with their £70,000,000 of national notes, 
besides the national bank-notes and currency certificates, is the nearest 
to perfection (as Mr. Carnegie wrote) of any banking system in the 
world. It gives the greatest encouragement to all their home indus- 
tries ; and if the States would only throw open their markets to 
other countries the States would soon find far better markets and 
higher prices for their own produce than they now have. Neither 
they nor we should trouble ourselves so much as we do about having 
a great amount of gold in reserve, for it is little or no use lying dead 
stock in Government stores or banking cellars. Indeed it is no 
better locked up in bank safes than money in misers’ hoards. The 
Spaniards found that to be the case when they hoarded up their gold 
after they discovered their gold mines. The nations of the present 
day should take warning and not make the same mistake. What is 
the good of hoarding £82,000,000 of gold in the Bank of France, 
£50,000,000 in the Imperial Bank of Germany, and nearly as much 
in Britain as in Germany, uselessly ? There is about £100,000,000 of 
gold coin in circulation, which this country could do better without 
if national notes were issued instead of gold sovereigns. See what a 
great gain it would be to this nation! It would save three or four 
millions a year, It will be a grand chance for a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to liquidate many millions of the National Debt if he 
would get the restrictive Bank Acts repealed, from the Statute of 
1816 down to Peel’s Bank Act of 1844. Then this country might 
have free banking and free-trade at home and abroad. 

The prosperity of Britain has been sadly retarded by the great 
Bank of England monopoly—the restrictions on the currency, and 
by making a piece of gold of a certain weight the standard or 
measure of value by the Statute of 1816, which made money scarce 
and dear. That Act was passed to bolster up the money-lords as 
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the Corn Laws were passed to raise the rents of the Tory landlords, 
as Lord Byron wrote : 
“For what were all these landed patriots born ? 
To hunt, and vote, and raise the price of corn, 


Their good, ill-health, wealth, joy or discontent, 
Being, end, aim, religion—rent, rent, rent.” 


We in this country need not be surprised at the Americans rising 
in rebellion against the baneful system of binding their currency to 
a gold bullion basis. When we have seen that thousands of the 
biggest and best commercial houses in England were brought down 
at the great monetary crises in 1847, 1857, 1866, and other 
depressions of trade caused by runs for gold, British merchants 
should be very glad to see the American people making the present 
move to throw off the yoke of those they call the Goldites. It is not 
repudiation of their honest obligations they mean, as some parties 
have said. No! we may be sure the Americans are as willing as 
they are able to pay all their debts contracted in gold by gold. 
But they don’t wish any longer to be bothered with bolstering up 
the “gold bugs” and the “ protectionists” who have imposed 
tremendous tariffs on the people to enrich the manufacturers, 
millionaires of the Eastern States, to the impoverishment of the 
farmers and other equally industrious and deserving people in 
the Western States. It is true they are not so badly beset in the 
States as we are in this country, as they have plenty of banks to 
supply them with ready money in the form of national notes and 
secured bank-notes ; but they are like us, always kept in dread of 
demands coming on them for gold to export. That has unhinged 
their markets for years past. Therefore they want to be done with 
that disturber of trade, and have free-trade in gold bullion as well as 
free-trade in silver, and they think that would put ¢hem right. If so, 
surely such free-trade could do this country no harm, but good also, 
as we have for long years been annoyed in the same way by the 
“gold scares.” Happily Britain is now out of the old danger of 
running short of gold, for she is now getting more of it brought to 
her shores and to the Bank of England than is at all required. Yet 
the Bank must take what comes at full price—namely, £3 17s. 9d. 
perounce. With free-trade of gold she could buy it cheaper. The 
Bank of England could very well spare thirty or forty millions of 
pounds worth of gold to export to the United States if they really 
want it, and will give us value in return, or pay interest for it. Then 
they could draw on the Bank of England against that gold. That 
should serve both the United States and Great Britain supremely 
well, and every other State might do the same with advantage. 

Since the preceding article was written the subject of interna- 
tional trade competition has become a burning question, and Lord 
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Rosebery drew particular attention to it by the interesting speech 
at the opening of a new Technical Institute at Epsom lately. He 
referred to the book just published called Made in Germany, and 
from the statistics there given he gave an alarming account of the 
non-progressive state of the British trade as compared with that of 
Germany, which, it appears, is progressing much faster. I have referred 
also to that book, and if the statements there given are to be relied 
on, it is time to inquire into the causes of the change of circum- 
stances of the two countries. The writer of the book seems to con- 
vey the impression that it is because Germany has adopted a 
Protectionist policy, while Britain has held by the Free Trade policy ; 
but this is not proved. On the contrary, the writer at the begin- 
ning of his book starts with the statement that‘ between 1793 and 
1815 the value of British exports had risen from £17,000,000 to 
£58,000,000. SBritain’s industrial dominion was immense, unques- 
tioned, unprecedented in the history of the human race.” Alison 
in his History of Europe gives the explanation of this. He informs 
his readers that when the French Revolution took place Britain 
rushed into the struggle and lavished lots of money on subsidies 
and war expenses, whereby, as is well known, Mr. Pitt was called 
upon to find ways and means to pay these heavy war expenses. 
There was so much money to pay to the continent that the gold was 
cleared out of the country, and rose to £5 per oz. It must be 
remembered that at that time gold was not fixed in price, but could 
rise. This rise in the price of gold caused a greater demand for 
British goods for the continent, for when the creditors there could 
not get gold they took goods in exchange. ‘Thus it was that the 
export of British goods to the continent increased as the British 
debts to these countries increased. In short, the export of goods in- 
creased as fast as the British obligations. Napoleon tried to stop the 
importation of British goods, but he could not, for it was the people’s 
interest to get in the goods in payment of their subsidies. This 
free trade continued down till the end of the war, when the Act 
was passed in 1816 to bring the price of gold, which then was £4 10s. 
or so, back to the old price of £3 17s. 9d. This stopped all trade 
and ruined many people. The distress which ensued in this country 
for four years following that impolitic law was part of the Tory 
reaction, And this country has suffered ever since, less or more, by 
the anti-free trade policy which was begun in 1816. Had it not 
been for that Act Britain might have had free trade all along, and 
far greater prosperity. 

It will operate in this way. Suppose Germany sells more value 
of its productions to Britain than Germany takes of goods from 
Britain, then, if Pitt’s system was now in force, Germany would 
either have to take British goods in exchange to the same amount, 
or, if she insisted on taking gold only, she would have to pay a 
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premium thereon, or, in other words, the British bankers, finding the 
exchange was against them, would charge more for making the 
remittance. Follow this out, and with free trade in gold, every 
country Britain dealt with or bought from would be obliged to take 
as many of our goods from us as we took from them ; or they would 
have to pay a premium if they demanded gold. This would soon 
bring to their senses Germany, America, and every other country 
which prohibited the importation of British goods unless at exor- 
bitant duties. In short, they would have to lower their tariffs for 
their own interests. It looks very like as if Mr. Bryan has some- 
thing of this kind of free trade in his eye, when he speaks of the 
western farmers having to pay double prices for their clothing, &c., to 
enrich the protected manufacturers and bankers of the Eastern States. 
I think there should be perfect free trade in banking in Britain for 
the middle and upper classes and a great number of banks for the 
people, not only to take in savings but to lend out money to the same 
classes at moderate rates. 
Robert EWEy. 
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LATTER-DAY CONSERVATISM IN 
SCOTLAND. 


f 


THE phenomenon is remarkable enough; but it is easy to mistake 
its meaning and to over-estimate its importance. When the appeal 
was made to the country in 1868 on the momentous question of 
Church Disestablishment in Ireland, Scotland sent to the House of 
Commons seven representatives as supporters of the Conservative 
party and of the union of Church and State, against fifty-three 
. returned on the opposite side. At the last General Election, in the 
year of grace 1895, after an interval of twenty-seven years, we saw 
thirty-three members returned as Conservatives, or, at any rate, as 
supporters of a Conservative Government, against thirty-nine Liberals 
and Radicals. The change is no doubt remarkable. There has been 
from time to time fluctuation in England. There have been reverses 
and reversals in Wales. In Scotland we seem, on a cursory view, 
to have something approaching an extensive conversion to Con- 
servatism. What has really taken place, and is taking place still, 
and what may be expected in the near future, it is the purpose of 
this paper to point out.’ 

It is not easy for English people, unless they have lived for a long 
time in Scotland and have taken an intelligent and sympathetic 
interest in Scottish affairs, to understand how largely ecclesiastical 
matters there bulk among the engrossing interests of life, and how 
very much hinges upon them. Yet an inkling may be got any day 
by a perusal of the Scotsman or Glasgow Herald, influential journals 
which are hardly, if at all, behind the London press in the breadth 
and intelligence of their treatment of great public questions, and in 
the extent and accuracy of their news from all parts of the world. 
It will be found that the Scottish organs record with care and fal- 
ness the most ordinary proceedings of presbyteries and synods, 
although—and it is instructive to note the contrast—important 
events happening day by day in the Church of England are usually 
either ignored altogether by the English daily press, or chronicled in 
some half-dozen lines in an obscure corner. Buckle’s ridiculously 
overdrawn picture of the ecclesiasticism of Scotland is the result of an 


1 Since the above was written the Wick eleetion has taken place. It fully bears 
out the writer's forecast. 
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Englishman’s amazement. The truth was too new and too strange 
to him to be gauged and estimated justly. He hastily came to the 
conclusion that Scotland was priest-ridden or minister-terrorised, 
which is absurdly untrue. What is the fact, however, is that Church 
questions, Church schemes, and Church affairs of every kind, have a 
very engrossing interest, and the ecclesiastical situation completely 
dominates the political. So far as there has been political change in 
Scotland of late years, the explanation is therefore to be found 
mainly in the ecclesiastical sphere. 

The man has not yet been found who can define with precision 
and correctness the terms ‘‘ Conservative” and “ Liberal.” Such 
attempts at definition as are sometimes made are usually utterly 
futile, the very words often used to define or describe the one party 
being readily accepted by members of the other, as applicable to 
themselves, and vice versa. The Liberal desires to conserve what is 
worth conserving, and the Conservative would do no more in that 
respect. The Conservative is anxious to promote just and righteous 
reform, and the Liberal would go no further. It is when we come 
to deal with particular institutions and reforms that we touch the 
essential distinction, in that characteristic prepossession or bias with 
which either party approaches them, and which is of the essence of 
the political difference. It is not a mere question of names or of 
colours or of leaders—Beaconsfield or Gladstone, Salisbury or 
Harcourt. Nebulous as are the terms, they represent a substantial 
distinction more or less present to our minds when we use them, 
because we interpret them in the light of the history of the parties 
to which they respectively belong. The Liberals of to-day are 
genealogically one with the Whigs of yesterday and the Cromwel- 
lites of a more remote past. The Conservative is the offspring 
of the Tory, the descendant of the Jacobite and Royalist. Through 
the vicissitudes and consequent modifications of two centuries and a 
half the continuity of either party has remained unbroken, and 
through its history as a whole we are able to apprehend that somewhat 
impalpable entity which may be called its genius or animus, which 
manifests itself very markedly in the tendency of Liberalism towards 
democratic government and in that of Conservatism towards 
monarchy and monarchical institutions, and has its influence on a 
vast host of social and other questions which have to be fought out 
in the political arena. 

It is a mistake to conclude from the results of the last General 
Election that there has been any considerable conversion of the 
Scottish electorate to Conservatism in the traditional sense. Scot- 
land is intensely democratic, and will always be so, so long as it 
continues to be in the main Presbyterian. The Presbyterian system, 
which is that of democratic government carried into the ecclesiastical 
sphere, has a predominating influence on the whole habit of thought 
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and sentiment in social and political affairs. The cardinal doctrine 
of the equality of ministers, the corner-stone of the system, is the 
ecclesiastical equivalent of the “equality of man.” There is no 
subordination of one rank to another; no minister has control over 
snother, All authority resides in the small republics known as the 
Presbytery, the Synod, and the General Assembly, in which the 
presiding minister, or Moderator, has no other authority than that 
of chairman. The members of the congregation—male and female 
—elect their minister, and the elders, who, together with the minister 
form what is known as the Kirk-Session, have him in a measure under 
their supervision. From a democratic point of view the system is a 
very admirable one, and when, at the Revolution, the Episcopalians 
naturally, though unfortunately for themselves, took the Conserva- 
tive side in the great struggle, and the Presbyterians as naturally 
sided with the Whigs, the establishment of Presbyterianism as the 
State religion by the latter was a most appropriate thing. The 
alliance was natural and congenial. The political result of the 
supremacy then conferred by the State, and held by the Presbyterian 
system for two hundred years, is with us to-day, and we need not 
go further for an answer to the question, “ Why is Scotland Radical ?” 
Presbyterians may be Whigs, Liberals, or Radicals. Tories or Con- 
servatives in sentiment and conviction they can hardly be, though, 
under special stress and for a special purpose, they associate themselves 
with the Conservative party and vote with it. 

The special stress and special purpose at the present time lie, not 
in abhorrence of Home Rule for Ireland, not by any means in 
devotion to the House of Lords, but in the fact that the Liberal 
party have adopted the disestablishment of the Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland as an item in their official programme, whereas the 
Conservative leaders have espoused its defence. It has, indeed, for 
some years been evident that the Liberal party would ultimately 
take this step, though some of its most eminent members, aware 
that it would involve the defection of many of their supporters, were 
long shy of doing so, and have obviously adopted Sir Charles Cameron’s 
Bill under constraint by the more advanced section. It was not 
quite so evident that the Conservative leaders would formally declare 
for the defence ; for though the maintenance of the union of Church 
and State in England may, perhaps, rightly be regarded as of the 
essence of Conservatism, it is clear that so much cannot be said 
with reference to maintaining it as it exists in Scotland. In the 
year 1879, when the question came for a time to the fore-front, the 
following remark was made by the greatest of British statesmen (in 
a letter to the present writer); it gives the impression of an old 
Parliamentary hand at that time, when Lord Beaconsfield’s Govern- 
ment was in power: 

** You seem to anticipate a vigorous resistance to Disestablishment 
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{in Scotland] from the present Government. Now, we had a debate 
on this subject last year, when, as it appeared to me, the Government 
rather carefully avoided saying anything that could pledge them to 
offer it any effective resistance whatever.” 

Sixteen years have elapsed since then. The Conservative leaders 
have taken a more definite attitude, and are (for the present) pledged 
to uphold the Scottish Established Church. Now the Scottish Pres- 
byterian is generally very much attached to his particular denomi- 
nation, whether it be Established, Free, or United Presbyterian, and 
shows an amount of zeal in upholding its claims and interests which 
is rarely met with in the English Churchman. The Church of Ireland 
was alien and prelatical, and the Scottish Established Churchman had 
no concern with it. When its fate as an establishment was before 
the electorate he voted Liberal, as he had voted before, and all the 
Conservatism of Scotland was represented by the seven who were sent 
to Westminster as defenders of the Irish Church. The case is dif- 
ferent now when the Presbyterian ark is threatened. He considers 
the duty of upholding it paramount, and votes with those who will 
help him to defend it, though their political history and traditions 
are obnoxious to him. 

We have here, in fact, an application of the great principle 
of Do ut des, an important and perhaps a necessary principle in 
politics, but one which must be applied with considerable caution, 
so much depends on its application being kept within due bounds. 
The carrying of it to extraordinary lengths during the last few 
years has probably done more than anything else to discredit the 
Liberal cause, and there is imminent danger of the Conservative 
party, or rather of a certain section of it, making a similar mistake 
in its method of combining (so to speak) with the Scottish Established 
Church, and of so frustrating in the end the very object of the com- 
bination. Scotland is not entirely Presbyterian. For our present 
purpose we may leave out of account the Roman Catholics, who are 
mostly Irish, and whose votes will be determined by Irish considera- 
tions, and also the Wesleyans, Baptists, and members of smaller sects. 
There is the Scottish Episcopal Church to be taken into account, 
which, though not numerically a large body, has, from various causes, 
an influence out of all proportion to its numbers, and is likely 
to be an important, and possibly a determining, factor in the 
settlement of the question. It need hardly be said that the Episco- 
palians represent the traditional conservatism of Scotland, and they 
still form the backbone of the Conservative party there. Adverse 
considerations notwithstanding, their general attitude towards the 
Kstablishment has been distinctly amicable, as they have practically 
demonstrated, both by giving their political support and by render- 
ing pecuniary aid, sometimes munificent, and often considerable. As 
an instance, it is noteworthy that, at the time of the abolition of 
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private patronage, the presentation to avery large number of parishes 
was in the hands of Episcopalian proprietors, and almost to a man 
they surrendered the compensation provided by the Act. There are 
latter-day Conservatives who are not content with this amicable 
attitude, and urge that party loyalty requires the Establishment to 
be supported religiously as well as politically, in the spiritual sphere 
as well as in the temporal, and that a Conservative, in Scotland, 
should be a member of the Established Church, or, at the least, an 
attendant at its services. This contention is not likely to be heeded 
by those who are Episcopalians on principle; but it has weight with 
many who are so merely in virtue of ‘English birth, English con- 
nection, or English education; and people are found habitually 
attending Presbyterian worship when in Scotland, who would reject 
(with some touch of indignation) the idea of doing so in England. 
During the last half century intercommunication between England 
and Scotland has enormously increased. Englishmen buy properties 
in the north, and settle or spend a large portion cf the year there. 
The sons of the well-to-do are sent from the north to the English 
public schools and universities, and return with English and Anglican 
leanings. As a consequence of this, and of other and higher 
influences which have been at work, the Episcopal Church has for 
several decades been making considerable advance; congregations 
have been formed and churches built in nearly every small town, 
and in some of the larger villages. The tourist will often single out 
the comparatively new building distinguished by its ecclesiastical 
architecture and picturesque effect, and when he inquires what it is, 
he will be told it is the ‘‘ English chapel.” Its work and its follow- 
ing, however, are not confined to the English and the well-to-do. 
To the Episcopal clergyman the poorest of the poor often have 
recourse in their distress; the outcast woman and the illegitimate 
child apparently receive more tender and considerate treatment from 
him than from the disciples of stern Calvinism, Altogether, it may 
be said that the Episcopal Church of Scotland occupies a position 
of strength and of usefulness which seemed very unlikely fifty years 
ago. It is plain that there is now a directly antagonistic influence 
at work in the latter-day Conservative doctrine. It has already had 
an appreciable effect, and if it were to be accepted and acted on by 
Conservative Episcopalians to any considerable extent, it would 
involve something like a collapse of their Church in many parts of 
the country. What will be its ultimate effect on the Disestablish- 
ment question? Will the example of the Episcopalian turned 
Presbyterian inspire the people generally with a stronger desire to 
maintain the Established Church, or otherwise strengthen its 
position ? 

It would appear that even Scotchmen sometimes forget that 
Scotchman—one of the working classes quite as much as any other 
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—has an intense repugnance to being patronised. He has a high 
appreciation of religious consistency, and he is hardly likely to be 
gratified or edified by what he is apt to regard as Anglican patronage 
of Presbyterianism. When the Presbyterian laird is zealously 
regular in attendance at the established Presbyterian Church, he 
may reasonably hope that his example will have some effect on his 
humbler neighbours in the direction he desires. When the Episco- 
palian laird takes a similar line and also makes a point of attend- 
ing there, not as a bond fide convert—we are not dealing with such 
cases—not from any liking for its form of worship, nor from sympathy 
with Calvinistic tenets, but from motives which, however conscien- 
tious in their way, are of a transparently political character, his 
action is regarded by the penetrating Scotchman in a totally different 
light, and is calculated to have quite another effect than that which 
he intends. 

What will be the effect of the doctrine on the Episcopal Church, 
in its attitude towards the Establishment ? What will in all human 
probability happen is perfectly plain. The amicable relation which 
has subsisted in the past will come to an end; and, not perhaps 
immediately, but inevitably, unless there is a change in latter-day 
Conservative tactics, the establishment will Jose the political support 
of the great majority of Scottish Episcopalians. There is perhaps 
more reason to wonder that this support should have been so 
generally accorded in the past than that, under the circumstances 
and on the principle of self-prerervation, it should be withdrawn in 
the future, especially if we take into account, what is usually admitted 
by Presbyterians, that Disestablishment in Scotland will be followed 
by a considerable accession to the Episcopal Church ; which again, 
we may add, will tend in the Jong run, in virtue of the inherent 
tendency of Episcopal forms and institutions, to promote Conserva- 
tism in the better sense of the term, not after the latter-day model. 
It may be that, when the question comes up for actual decision, 
Episcopalians will not generally go so far as to vote on the Dis- 
establishment side. If the majority abstain from voting, it will be 
hardly less fatal to the Establishment. 

As the numerical strength of the Scottish Episcopal Church is 
comparatively small, it may, however, be asked whether its attitude 
on the question can seriously affect the result. If the Established 
Church held a strong position, supported by the majority of Pres- 
byterians, we should answer in the negative. 

But it is otherwise; and it is desirable that it should be thoroughly 
understood south of the Tweed (which at present is not the case) 
that, vigorous and useful institution as it is, its position in its rela- 
tion to the nation and the nationel life differs very materially from 
that of the Church of England, and this difference may be expressed 
with substantial, though not with legal, accuracy by saying that 
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whereas there is only one Church of England, there is more than one 
Church of Scotland. Deep as are the roots of Presbyterianism across 
the Border, interwoven, as they may be said to be, with the national 
life and the national character, this is by no means specially the case 
with that particular embodiment of it which is connected with the 
State. Nay, rather, for the staunch and traditional Presbyterianism 
one would look, at this day, to the Free Church of Scotland, which 
is understood to adhere more closely and completely to the Confession 
of Faith and to be less disposed to admit innovations which are 
making way elsewhere. It has a perfect organisation, a highly 
educated and devoted ministry, and by means of the voluntary 
offerings of its members is able to maintain its churches through the 
length and breadth of the land, in the little villages as well as in 
the towns, on a par with those of the Establishment. The Free 
Churchman, indeed, approves the general principle of the union of 
Church and State, and is consequently sometimes charged with 
inconsistency on account of his present action. The explanation is 
‘ simple; the teaching of half a century’s experience has not been 
without its effect. He has been brought by the logic of circum- 
stances to the conclusion that such a form of Establishment as would 
accord with his ideal, the only one in his judgment allowable as con- 
sistent with what is due to religion, combining State recognition and 
support with absolute freedom from State jurisdiction, is unattain- 
able in this age and in this country. He has not come to the 
decision hastily. He has waited. He has been slow and reluctant 
to abandon hope; but he has done so at last. The Patronage 
Abolition Act, which some fondly expected to reconcile the Free 
Churchman, merely touched the fringe of the difficulty, and did not 
affect the great question of jurisdiction. It has failed, and has 
rather accentuated the difference between the two bodies, The 
present generation of Free Churchmen, in resolving that, under the 
circumstances, the connection between Church and State in Scotland 
should cease, are seeking to carry to a logical conclusion those 
principles for which their fathers made great, even heroic, sacrifices 
when they “ came out” at the Disruption. The United Presbyterian 
Church, the third great religious body, is, and ever has been, wedded 
to the principle of Voluntaryism and opposed to the union of Church 
and State under any circumstances. Though there is thus a theo- 
retical divergence of view between it and the Free Church, for 
practical purpose and present action the two are in complete agree- 
ment on the question. 

Thus it has come about that at the last General Election, notwith- 
standing all the efforts of Church defenders and the strong Conservative 
and Unionist tide that was running, a majority of thirty-nine repre- 
sentatives, against a minority of thirty-three, were returned by the 
Scottish people to support, among the foremost articles in the Liberal 
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Programme, Sir Charles Cameron’s Bill for Disestablishment, or such 
similar measure as a Liberal Government might introduce. The 
majority, now increased to forty against thirty-two, is not over- 
whelming, but it gives a clear pronouncement of the nation’s will in 
the meantime, and at the next election is likely to be larger. It is 
a more material fact, in its bearing on the prospects of the move- 
ment, that those forty Scottish members have been returned in 
its favour than that there is an aggregate majority of one hundred 
and fifty in the House of Commons against it. Scotland is in the 
habit of getting her wishes allowed by the Legislature in purely 
Scottish affairs ; and no one can doubt that if she, by a substantial 
majority, persistently demands Disestablishment, it will before long 
be conceded by the Imperial Parliament. The latter-day Conser- 
vative is therefore pursuing a singularly unwise policy in alienating 
from the Established Church the political support of the Episco- 
palians,’ and is with strange fatuity hastening the end he wishes to 
delay or avert. 

At present Scottish Disestablishment lies within the region of 
party politics. But this does not warrant the assumption, so com- 
monly made, that it will continue to be so, and that a measure to 
effect it will never be carried except when a Liberal Government is 
in power. Conservative Governments of late years have not been 
distinguished by a disposition to resist the inevitable. On the con- 
trary, it has been their policy, when the inevitability of a measure 
has become plainly apparent, to proceed to deal with it, so far as 
might be, on Conservative lines, rather than to leave it to be dealt 
with on somewhat different lines by their successors. It may thus 
fall to a Conservative Administration in a future Parliament to dis- 
pose of this particular question ; and, when all is said, it must be 
admitted that there would be a certain historic fitness in the Tory 
of the nineteenth or twentieth century being instrumental in removing 


a monument of the Whig triumph in 1688. 
W. M. Ramsay. 


1 The “ Wick Burghs ” comprise the six little towns of Wick, Cromarty, Dingwall, 
Kirkwall, Dornoch, and Tain. In four of them there are Episcopalian congregations. 
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DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI: 


ARTIST AND POET. 


{ 


A Russian poet lay dying a sudden death. His young wife asked 
him, through her blinding tears, if there were any friends he cared 
to see, to leave a message with, to say good-bye to. For all 
answer, he lifted his heavy eyelids to his shelf of favourite books 
and faintly murmured, “ Farewell, my friends.” So our books are 
our friends, and just as we love to introduce a new and admired 
acquaintance into our social circles, and like our friends to share 
our pleasure in the new association and interest, so it is with our 
new acquaintances in the book-world. We love to share the pleasures 
they afford us. That comparatively few young people know much 
about Rossetti, and thus miss an immense pleasure, must, then, be 
my sole apology for presenting a mere introductory sketch of this 
poet-painter, so worthy of profound study, 

He was born in 1828 in London, though, as his name indicates, 
of Italian origin, his father having been an Italian refugee who 
married a lady whose father was also Italian, though her mother 
was English. From these parents Rossetti inherited many Italian 
characteristics and a great love for Italian literature, with which, 
indeed, the very atmosphere he breathed seemed to be impregnated, 
for his father was deeply imbued with a Dantesque spirit, and 
studied and wrote and speculated on the great Italian as few others 
have done. 

Though Gabriel was not the youngest in his family, Heaven cer- 
tainly gave him a Benjamin’s portion, for not only are we interested 
in him as a true poet, perhaps of somewhat limited range, but as a 
beautiful painter, embodying the purest classical spirit, and vieing 
with Lord Leighton, or-any modern European, as a colourist. 

One of his most important pictures hangs in the Walker Art 
Gallery, Liverpool, the subject and title being Dante's Dream. 
Rossetti takes the description from Dante’s Vita Nuova, which he 
has also rendered into English verse, and it shows us the figure of 
the just dead Beatrice, clothed in white, her red-gold hair streaming 
round her, two beautiful women-figures in green robes at each end 
of her couch holding up a purple canopy they are about to spread 
over her. In the foreground is Dante, led there, as the verses tell 
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us, by Love, who, in startling contrast with the dreamer, is dressed 
in flaming scarlet, the latter being in black, only relieved here and 
there with purple. Dante’s fate in dreamland was no kinder to him 
than on earth, for we see him standing there, not like Love, who 
bends to touch her lips, but grief-stricken and awed, not daring to 
kiss, even in death, her whom her companions called “ not a woman, 
but one of the beautiful angels in heaven.” Angels in red are seen 
floating towards heaven bearing a white cloud, supposed to be the 
soul of Beatrice, and poppies are scattered on the floor, typifying 
sleep and death. A staircase and open door at either end of the ; 
room show the tall houses of Florence, and thus localise the dream- ‘ 
picture for even the uninitiated spectator. Sir Noel Paton thinks 
that fifty years hence it will be classed with the half-dozen supreme 
pictures in the world. 

Another of his most attractive pictures was painted, when he was 
fifty, to illustrate a lyric he had written at nineteen, half inclining 
one to think that it was said truly of him, ‘‘ He was born a poet, 
but made himself an artist.” On the other hand, his family 
always thought of him, from his earliest childhood, as an artist. 
But to go on with this picture. It is The Blessed Damozl, and 
though it has to represent too materially a beautiful woman in 
heayen—the wonder of which is still reflected in her eyes’ quiet 
depths—longing for her lover still on earth, one cannot help being 
fascinated with the way the picture is treated, and with the Damozel’s 
own thought. She is leaning out over a heavenly rampart, her arm 
along the bar, and three lilies she holds lie “as if asleep along her 
bended arm.” Above her there are half glimpses of other lovers 
meeting, quite calculated to whet her own longing for an end to the 
separation, and below her golden rose-coloured bar are three angel- 
figures watching her sympathetically, and perhaps with their angel 
power hearing at the same time the grief-subdued tones on earth 
begging for a speedy reunion, and her own voice—“ like the voice 
the stars had when they sang together ”—re-echoing his prayer as 
she says : 
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“T wish that. he were come to me, 
For he will come, she said. 
Have I not prayed in heaven ? on earth 
Lord, Lord, has he not prayed ? 
Are not two prayers a perfect strength ? 
And shall I feel afraid ?” 











This piece was written as a kind of spiritual pendant to Edgar 
Allan Poe’s Raven, in which the lover's grief and longing on earth 
are pathetically described. The same in heaven is a much newer 
idea to us, though Oliver Wendell Holmes has written a poem 
called “‘ Home-sick in Heaven.” 

I suppose I cannot speak of Rossetti without at least touching 
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on his pre-Raphaelite connection, as that idea seems to be indis- 
solubly associated with him in the minds of most people. To go 
back with him and his companions, Holman Hunt, Millais and several 
others, to the studies of Giotto’s work, and of all the early art work 
that preceded the great Renaissance, would be intensely interest- 
ing ; but this cannot be, so I shall only say that this pre-Raphaelite 
brotherhood—as they unfortunately called themselves—consisted of 
a small band of young enthusiastic artists, who took upon themselves 
to awaken English art from her sleepy conventional forms, and 
resolved to show the country by their choice of lofty poetic subjects, 
and by a rigid adherence to natural forms and effects, what true art 
meant. Of course such a society of innovators brought down all 
kinds of ridicule on the heads of its members, and they were 
accused of imitating the faults, not the virtues, of the early painters, 
and taunted with leaving off the spiritual for the material, and so 
forth, their assailants forgetting that genius differs from mediocrity 
in being able to combine the real and the ideal in a perfect whole. 
They might have been overwhelmingly crushed, so sensitive are 
artistic souls, under these attacks on their youthful enthusiasm, had 
not Ruskin become their champion, and admired their earnestness 
and their aspirations after truth in art. Their ideas and principles 
were expressed in a magazine called 7’e Germ, edited and supported 
by themselves chiefly. It was not long in existence, but contained 
many clever tales, poems, and articles on the fine arts, Miss Christina 
Rossetti being the only woman contributor. 

To Rossetti’s unutterable sorrow and dismay his wife died in 
1862, and as a final tribute to her whom he had loved so well he 
laid his manuscripts by her side in her coffin and they were buried 
with her, After an interval of seven years, however, he was con- 
vinced by his friends that such a sacrifice was neither called for 
nor justifiable, so after some trouble they were disinterred in 1869, 
and published the next year under the title of Poems. In 1881 his 
volume of Ballads and Sonnets was published, and then followed his 
death in 1882. 

We know that the poets are their own best commentators, but it 
does not seem as if all thought the good, old-fashioned way of read- 
ing ® man’s poems in order to know them the best way; so as we 
are not agreed on that point it can do at least no harm to mention 
certain qualities to be found in Rossetti’s poems. Those who read 
them will carry away some clearly marked characteristics of his 
poetry, one of the most obvious being a tendency towards realism. 
This is only to be looked for in one whose pre-Raphaelite ideas were 
so pronounced with regard to painting, which in him we know 
was so closely allied to his poetry that it has been said it is 
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questionable whether he would not have done better to paint his 
poems and write his pictures, so sensuous are the former, so 
intellectual the latter. 

This tendency is to be noticed in two sonuets on ‘ Mary’s Girl- 
hood,” written descriptive of one of his own pictures, and certainly 
detailing it very plainly. This realism only shows the poet’s genius 
more thoroughly, for any one could record facts faithfully, and 
describe objects accurately ; but to do so with truth of style befitting 
the subject, and uniting with that an artistic idea, is only given to 
the true poet, the seer. 

A great love and reverence for Coleridge, together with genuine 
admiration for Keats and Shelley, and the poet-artist, William Blake, 
naturally influenced him in the direction of Romanticism. A 
thoroughly romance-imbued piece is “The Bride’s Prelude,” a lovely 
fragment, reminding one of the richly-coloured, perfume-shedding 
imagery of Keats’s “Eve of St. Agnes,” but recounting a very 
different story of shame and sorrow, told by the heart-broken bride 
to her young awe-stricken sister on her wedding morning, in her 
“ tiring-chamber, which was like the inner altar-niche whose dimness 
worship has made rich.” 

A third feature easily recognised in his poetry is his precision of 
touch, power of condensation, and emphasis, This is especially 
remarkable in his Sonnets, the form his verse so often took. 

Another of his chief characteristics in writing was his fastidious- 
ness in the selection of words. He disliked so heartily anything 
slipshod or slovenly, or wanting in concentration, that he put off 
publishing anything till he had matured, corrected, recorrected, and 
altered it so that he himself in several cases never could decide as 
to the better of two words or expressions. 

In one of his longer poems, Dante at Verona, there seems to be 
a faint shadow of the spirit of Browning, though Rossetti is too 
original to be called a disciple of any other poet. This Dante at 
Verona gives a glimpse of the great exiled poet’s sadness and bitter- 
ness at being obliged to accept hospitality at the Court of Can La 
Scalla. 

In The Burden of Nineveh the poet tells us how he chanced to 
see ‘a winged beast from Nineveh” being carried into a London 
museum. It gives rise to a train of imaginary, but quite probable, 
incidents in the career of the “ poor god.” We are taken back to 
the song the native maidens sang as they wove its first rush- 
wrapping, the marks of which are still in it, to the vows, rites, 
prayers offered to it so long ago, to the ‘blind vigil,” in which it 
stood for ages, till English speech broke silence in Nineveh, After 
lingering only too short a space in these magically yet most 
naturally presented bygone ages we find ourselves wafted gently 
forward, away down into the far future, when some Australian tribe 
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has discovered the relic, “now of London, not of Nineveh,” and 
holds us for a nation— 







“That walked not in Christ’s lowly ways, 
But bowed its pride and vowed its praise 
Unto the god of Nineveh.” 










Mr. Swinburne says of this, that “we hear in it, as it were, for 
once, the sound of Time’s soundless feet ; feel for once ”—but some 
accuse Swinburne of a hysteria of admiration for Rossetti, so let 
it go! 

When I first possessed a copy of Rossetti’s poetical works and 
turned over the leaves, it was with exquisite pleasure that I took up 
the Ballads and the Sonnets, but it was A Last Confession that I 
could not lay down. It is an intensely dramatic poem in blank verse, 
and pictures its characters and incidents so vividly that the interest 
in it is sustained to the last word. The scene is laid in Lombardy ; 
and the confession, fall of pathos and passion, is that of a dying 
Italian telling how he came to do to death the girl he loved. He 
4 is a patriot, ceaselessly pursued by the Austrians under Metternich, 
whom he heartily curses, and tells how he found a little girl aban- 
doned, among the hills, by her parents, because of the famine. He 
takes her to his home, insecure as it is, and brings her up, loving her 
4 childish ways. He looks upon himself as her father, her brother, 
§ till finally he awakes to find her grown up and himself with a different 
i love for her. He is very gentle with her, and has not told her any- 
thing of this, when he is made “ silent to the soul” on finding that 
she has given up her ‘‘old thoughts” for new, a change quickly fol- 
lowed by her flight from their home, though we know not why nor 

F wherefore. Before very long he catches a glimpse of her, and she 
q will meet him later by the sea. On his way to the trysting-place 
4 he stops at a fair and is struck by the coarse laugh of a degraded 
woman disporting herself with her admirer in a tavern. He has 
| bought his love a present on the way, a little dagger such as the 
Lombard country girls often wear, because— 























“That they might hate another girl to death 
Or meet a German lover.” 






When he found that this was to be their last meeting, and had 
offered her the knife and bade her keep it for his sake who loved 
her, putting it from her she laughs scornfully, which brings to him 
the laugh he heard at the fair, and the thought of into what she might 
have changed since she had left him; and before he knows what he 
is about he finds her laid at his foot—dead. He has stabbed her! 
As the dying man makes his broken confession to the priest, he 
recurs over and over again to her innocent childish laugh, and then 
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to the cruel mocking one that put him beside himself, and to which 
he half ascribes his crime, for he says : 


“ Father, you hear my speech and not her laugh; 
But God heard-that. Will God remember all ?” 


And towards the end, though he feels he has told his tale, he cannot 
utter the climax. At different times he exclaims in agony, “ Father, 
Father, how shall I make you know ? Have I not told you the last 
things of that last day ? O God, O God, but I must tell you all!” 

In indefinite general speaking of ballads one only thinks of some 
simple, brief, direct, lyrical tale in verse, the product of a homely, 
instructive talent, rather than of highly developed culture. Though 
this may be true in the main—for we know a ballad is defined as 
the lyrically dramatic expression of actions and events in the lives 
of others—we see the polished, almost over-elaborating genius of 
Rossetti taking up this form of poetry, aud succeeding so that at 
least one of his ballads will undoubtedly remain in English literature 
as a unique, powerful monument to his memory. ‘The one I refer to 
is Sister Helen, a wonderful, terrible ballad. It hinges on the old 
legendary idea that an enemy’s death can be accomplished by melting 
a wax image of him, and portrays the implacable revenge of a woman 
deserted by her faithless lover. She has prepared her image, and 
on the morning of her false sweetheart’s wedding with another she 
begins the dread work. She and her little child-brother watch it 
as it melts before the fire. His innocent questions and remarks on 
what goes on are a fine foil for her hard, unforgiving, thought-freighted 
answers. As the third and last day of the process closes in, the little 
brother sees from her balcony three horsemen riding terribly, and one 
comes near and begs to see Sister Helen; but ‘Tell him, I fear the 
frozen dew, little brother,’ she says. ‘his is Keith of Eastholm 
come to plead for his brother’s forgiveness and removal of her ban, 
he having lain ill and forlorn since the hour of his marriage. The 
second rider is another brother, come with a message for pardon in 
his mortal pain, and ‘‘a ring and a broken coin”; but she only 
answers : 


“What else he broke will he ever join, 
Little Brother ?” 


Then the white-haired old father, kneeling down on the road, en- 
treats her for the love of God to go with him, when she says :— 


“The way is long to his son’s abode, 
Little Brother.” 


Lastly the three-days’ bride comes 
VoL. 146.—No, 3. 
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“ Her clasped hands stretch from her bending head 
With the loud wind’s wail her sobs are wed.” 


She cannot speak—she sinks swooning. Sister Helen’s response 
when her brother says they have lifted her to a saddle bow to carry 
her away is again hopeless, for when he adds— 


“ And her moonlit hair gleams white in its flow,” 


“ Let it turn whiter than winter snow, 
Little Brother,” 


is the condensed form into which she puts her baleful wishes. And 
so we are carried along to the end in the intensest expectancy of one 
knows not what, which is revealed and completed in the last ghostly 
stanza, where the boy asks : 


“Oh! what white thing at the door has crossed, 
Sister Helen ? 
Oh! what is this that sighs in the frost ? 
A soul that’s lost as mine is lost, 
Little Brother ! 
(O mother, Mary mother, 
Lost, lost, all lost between hell and heaven! )” 


Rossetti’s nature had much of the mystic in it, and in this piece 
he has attained a marvellously poetical effect with his skilful use of 
the supernatural. In showing us a disappointed woman’s whole 
loving being transfused into what we might call witch-like wicked- 
ness, he has had the art to leave with us an idea of deeply-concealed 
feeling and great self-repression in her cold laconic replies, and in 
one line, at least, a strong proof of an intensity of still-surviving 
humanity—that where the little brother has said the retreating 
figures look sad by the hill, and she, knowing she has lost both her 
own soul and her lover’s, says: 


“ But he and I are sadder still, 
Little Brother.” 


The King’s Tragedy is an historical ballad of a less original form, 
but very picturesquely worked out. It tells of the journey of 
James I. of Scotland and his train to hold a solemn festival at the 
Blackfriars’ Charterhouse of Perth. Again we have the super- 
natural coming in, and cold chills run over us with the description 
of the gaunt old second-sighted woman on the way, holding his eyes 
with her eyes, and telling how his wraith has appeared to her every 
year for four years, and each time its winding-sheet has been higher 
and higher; till now, she says, if he will not go back, instead of 
forward to this feast, she knows it will cover his mouth and eyes and 
he will meet his death. But the king will not go back, and then 
follows the tragedy of his dastardly murder. This impressive 
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ballad concludes with the heart-broken queen’s touching, bitter 
reflection on 






‘ . “The woful thing 
That a true poet and a friend of man..... it 
Should needs be born a king!” it 








A third work included in this class of his poetry, but which | 
really is too fine and subtle both in spirit and form to be truly only 
a ballad, is Rose Mary. It partakes quite as much of the nature 
of a romance, and centres on the old superstition that the pure and 
only the pure, by means of certain spells, could read the future in 
the Bery!-stone. The dark-haired Rose Mary is to be wedded in 
three days, and hears that her betrothed is on his way to be shrived 
from his sins at the Chapel of Holy Cross. Her mother fore- 
bodes some evil to him on the way and wishes her daughter to look 
into the wonderful stone. The girl reads it wrongly, having sinned 
with her lover. As they replace the mystic jewel on the altar of 
their chapel, 











. “ A music rained through the room : 
Low it splashed like a sweet star spray, 
And sobbed like tears at the heart of May, 
And died as laughter dies away !” 









The second part of this long poem is terribly sad and passionate. 
It opens with the mother’s coming again to her daughter, but with 
what different feelings, for the lover has been murdered and lies 
dead in the hall below! Her mother does not upbraid her and 
wanting to break the news to her, says: 













*O child, my child, why held you apart 
From my great love your hidden heart 2” 







and tells her again that sinful eyes either have the stone sealed to 
them, or else see by contraries, and thus arrives at ‘‘ the dead borne 
home to-day.” The remorse and despair of Rose Mary are given 
powerfully in one short stanza : 











“Deep the flood and heavy the shock 
When sea meets sea in the riven rock : 
But calm is the pulse that strikes the sea i 
To the prisoned tide of doom set free 

In the breaking heart of Rose Mary.” 











As the mother stands alone by the dead man’s side, she notices a 
packet in his breast. Thinking it some pledge from her daughter, 
she takes the bloody paper off it, and finds a long tress of golden 
hair! It is wound round a letter from another woman—the sister 
of the man who has killed him—who expects him to marry her! 
She lifts the hair and smites him on the lips with it, leaving it 
there, and says : 
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‘“‘ Here is gold that hell shall take for thy toll ..... 
O thou body dead and damnéd soul !” 






Meantime Rose Mary has entered the altar-cellar where the Beryl- 
stone was kept, and, as she knows that by her deceit and sin the 
stone is now filled with evil spirits who may work much ill, she resolves 
that, by her penitence and‘ death, they shall be sent out of it for 
ever. So, with her father’s sword that hangs there, she cleaves the 
crystal asunder, and dies at the same moment. 

There is a wonderful difference between this woman and Sister 
4 Helen. We have seen how the latter would not accept the offers 
q given her of turning from her evil design, but was willing to pay 
for her bodily revenge by losing her soul. Rose Mary, on the con- 
4 trary—unconscious, however, of her lover's infidelity to her—sacrifices 
: her body to her soul; and, trusting that her act will ransom them 
‘A both, and that, while the foul spirits of the stone speed to hell, their 
‘two hearts shall meet in heaven above,” passes out of life— 
















In Thy name, O God!” 





‘“‘ Love for thy sake! 






I do not mention the strange, shadowy, and almost unfitting 
Beryl-songs that come after each of the three parts, for this is but 
the merest outline of “‘ Rose Mary,” as I think nothing but the most 
concentrated and closest reading of it could give any one an adequate 
f idea of the high level of imagination reached in it, nor of the fine 
spiritual element running through it. 

Even a glance at sonnet history and sonnet literature would be 
extremely interesting, as that was the vehicle Rossetti, like many 
great poets, chose for his more personal expressions of the emotions 
and feelings and thoughts of life, but that is scarcely possible here. 
The unvarying fourteen lines, with their one idea, suited excellently 
his forcible, much-applying words, and concise expression, and Td 
House of Life: A Sonnet Sequence has placed him in the front rank of 
nineteenth century sonneteers. There are over a hundred sonnets in 
it, and, though they are not so absolutely personal as Shakespeare's 
“ Keys to the Heart,” or Mrs. Browning’s exquisite series of heart- 
outpourings, yet they are obviously love-offerings to her whom he 
loved so well, and who left him so soon. 

“The Sonnet on the Sonnet,” the introduction to the sequence, is 
very striking and full of thought. 























“ A sonnet is a moment’s monument— 
Memorial from the soul’s eternity 
To one dead deathless hour,” 







he says, and bids it be written reverently, going on also to call it a 
coin, its face revealing its soul, and its converse that which produced 
it and in what way it is to be spent—for life, or love, or death, 
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“ Lost Days,” each to be met hereafter, embodied as our own 
self-murdered selves rising up against us, and “ Soul’s Beauty ” are 
the last I shall name, though many of the unmentioned would 
doubtless be found just as pleasing. In “Soul’s Beauty,” I think, 
the words echo exquisitely the idea of personified spiritual beauty, 
infinitely fugitive, ever eluding us, hardly to be attained. We feel 
he speaks truly to us when he says she has been 


“Long known to thee 
” By fiying hair and fluttering hem—the beat 
Following her daily of thy heart and feet, 
How passionately and irretrievably, 
In what fond flight, how many ways and days!” 


This began as an introduction to a friend, and as one would not 
mention faults and blemishes of character at such a moment, I have 
accordingly omitted those in Rossetti’s writings. It is easy to do so, 
there is so much to please and so little to displease, though a most 
injurious effect was produced on him through an unjust attack on 
his poems by Robert Buchanan in an article called ‘“ The Fleshly 
School of Poetry,” where he accused Rossetti and others of extolling 
fleshliness as the distinct and supreme end of poetic and pictorial 
art, and of teaching that poetic expression is greater than poetic 
thought, and therefore that the body is greater than the soul, and 
sound superior to sense. Rossetti unwisely answered these accusa- 
tions, and got into a controversy which did him infinite harm, 
mentally and physically ; however, in the end Mr, Buchanan frankly 
and publicly admitted his injustice. 

‘Now, shall I read Rossetti or not?” says some one. “ For, 
after all, what do I want with more poetry? A good book of 
history instead would be more useful to me.” I am not so sure of 
that. Certainly we want fact-truths, but they are crowding in on 
us every day, and it is just to keep us from being utterly over- 
whelmed by material things and worldly interests that we need the 
poet and poetry. The great aim of the highest, best poetry is to 
show us the divine side of things, to convince us of love, and beauty, 
and truth, steeped though the world seems to be in hate, and 
unloveliness, and untruth. No one can convince us of this so well 
as the true poet, whose God-given genius enables him to record, with 
exquisitely felicitous expression, “ the best and happiest moments of 
the best and happiest minds.” And this record appeals to our 
better selves, and produces a sympathy with nobler feelings, that 
strengthen and elevate and purify us for the wider comprehension 
of facts and the better fulfilment of those same material all- 
engrossing tasks that threaten to crowd out love and beauty and 
truth from our lives, and finally enable us to look beyond them to 
their meaning. And if poetry do this, shall we ask it to do any 
more ? JANET HARPER. 





THE ECONOMICS OF RATING. 


To attack the arguments of a writer, or the theories and methods of 
a particular school, and to propose amendments even with the sincere 
object of strengthening the position and general conclusions of the 
party criticised, is usually to court the displeasure both of the party 
in question and of their opponents. The part of the “ candid 
friend ” is about the least likely one to get support from any quarter, 
but by a great effort it is now and then possible to avoid being 
specially offensive in it. 

In an article on the ‘Incidence of Rates,” by Mr. H. L. Davies, 
in the WESTMINSTER REVIEW for October, there are some important 
and interesting points considered, but some of the conclusions seem 
to call for amendment; the amendments are, however, of such a 
character as the writer of the article and those who think with him 
might be glad to accept. 

In dealing with the problem of the incidence of rates and of their 
effect upon different classes of property, the case is taken of a house 
whose rental value is £70, on which the rates are assumed at £10 
per annum. ‘The proportion of the value of the site to the value of 
the building is recognised as varying in different instances, but 
for the purposes of illustration are assumed as equal in the one 
under discussion. In this case the conclusion arrived at is that £5 
falls upon the value of the land and £5 on that of the building. 
This conclusion looks simple and evident, but it must not be for- 
gotten that there are those who contend that there is no rate or 
tax which directly bears upon the value of land, or, rather, that there 
was not until the Budget of 1894 brought it under the death duties. 
They argue that if the land is not used there are no rates to pay, 
and that rates must consequently fall upon labour or labour products. 
On the other hand, there is no question that a house in the City is 
rated higher than a house standing on the same area in the country, 
so there appears something of a paradox. 

To find the correct explanation we have only to inquire what is 
the condition subject to which the rates are levied. Is it the 
value of the site? Obviously not, or £5 would be levied whether 
the house was there or not. The condition upon which the whole 
£10 is charged is the erection and occupation of the house ; it does 
not matter in the least what we call the rate, or whether we express 
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it as 2s, 10d. in the pound on £70, or as 5s, 8d. in the pound on £35, 
the fact remains that the whole £10 is an addition to the cost of living 
in the house, and no portion of it has the least direct effect on the 
value of the site. It used to be different when the vacant property 
paid half of certain rates, but this appears to have been abolished by 
the Conservatives in 1888, by incorporating those rates with such as 
were only levied subject to occupation or use. The effect of this 
is to further aggravate overcrowding in some parts, while other sites 
are held idle for speculation. 

The matter is not very simple, but it may be rendered plainer by 
reference to a popular error with regard to the property and income 
tax. In London, especially, we constantly hear it stated that there 
are no rates upon the value of land, and no tax but the income tax; 
but even the income tax is only levied subject to the existence of a 
building or to some other form of occupation, and the site may be as 
valuable as we like without any such tax being levied upon the 
value. People know that the tax is recoverable from the landowner, 
and they therefore think that it falls upon the value of the land. 
They forget that he has an interest in the building, and they speak 
of the building as being owned by the leaseholder; while as a 
matter of fact the receiver of the ground rent is the owner of the 
building from the time it is erccted, and the leaseholder has only a 
lease of, and pays a rent for, the two combined. Any fiction as to 
the landowner receiving rent for the site only, and not being the 
owner of the building until the expiration of the lease, may disguise 
the form of the transaction ; it does not alter its real nature. There 
is, again, no question as to the condition on which the tax is levied ; 
if you erect a house or other building you pay the whole penalty, 
and no portion of it falls upon the value of land. 

There is, however, a further complication in the problem. Though 
all rates and taxes may fall upon labour and its products, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that a house in the City is usually assessed 
higher than one covering a similar area in the country. Mr. Davies 
points out that the proportion between value of site and value of 
building may vary indefinitely —“ a palace might be built on a site 
of little value, or a hovel on land of high value in the centre of the 
City ;” so there would seem reason for supposing that the site value 
has a more intimate connection with the rates than I have repre- 
sented. That proposition, however, dwindles away surprisingly 
when we look at it. In the first place, it is not in the regular order 
of things for the hovel to be built on a valuable site in the centre of 
the City; on the contrary, it will usually be observed that the 
higher the value of the site, the more capital can advantageously be 
employed upon it. In fact, there is an obvious relation between the 
two: if land is cheap, building will be economised by allowing plenty 
of surface room ; if land is dear, land will be economised by carrying 
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the building higher, necessitating thicker walls, more expensive con- 
struction, the addition of lifts, the want of light, and other expenses 
and disabilities; a balance being struck between expending an extra 
pound upon one item or upon another. Thus there is a closer relation 
between the value of the site and that of the improvements upon it 
than might at first be supposed ; so that the higher rates may to a 
great extent be taken as proportioned to the extra capital. 

But this is not all: suppose the hovel was built long ago on a 
site which has since become valuable—Is the assessment usually 
made upon the value of the building plus the value of the site? 
This is a very different thing from the “‘ gross rental ” specified by 
Mr. Davies, as the “ gross rental” may be less than the site value 
alone. It is true that the site may be worth a better building, but 
various obstacles, mostly connected with land tenure, often intervene 
to prevent its erection. So it will be found that if the site is only 
partly used the rates are low, and if it is not used at all there are 
no rates; thus there seems no escape from the conclusion that there 
- are no rates which bear directly upon the value of land. 

We now come to a much wider and deeper phase of the subject— 
the question as to what constitutes the true economic rent, and as 
to how it will be effected by transferring taxation from labour and 
its products to land values. The question as to the true economic 
rent is of great importance. If it is necessarily a large proportion 
of the gross produce, many persons are not inclined to expect much 
good from any direct measures for dealing with it; they do not draw 
much of a distinction between being rackrented for the benefit of 
private individuals and being rackrented by the community. Farmers 
especially think the private owner treats them rather better than the 
community is likely to do. To have to make a large sum for rent 
before getting anything for one’s self is viewed with apprehension, 
and paves the way for extreme socialism. Even if the payment be 
made to the State, it means that much is expended as the majority 
chooses and little as the individual chooses. On the other hand, if 
the true economic rent be small, this strengthens the case for those 
who argue that, under a sound land system, free competition in most 
matters will secure a fairly equitable distribution, and will lose much 
of its severe and destructive character which Socialists and Indivi- 
dualists alike deplore. 

Mr. Davies holds that the true economic rent is something greater 
than the present value of land. He says that, because existing rates 
and taxes on Jabour and capital restrict the volume of trade, they 
diminish the demand for ]and, and consequently diminish land values 
or rent. While he thinks that the removal of taxation from industry 
would raise the demand for land, he sees that taxing land values 
would increase the supply, by striking at speculative holding ; but 
he argues that we have no means of judging which influence would 
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predominate, and that rent might either rise or fall while the re- 
adjustment was in progress, but must ultimately rise. 

The fact is that the true economic rent is not larger, but very 
much smaller than the present value. The removal of taxation from 
industry does not in itself tend to raise the demand for land as a 
means of production; its primary effect is to enable people to do 
better with the amount which they already have. If we had to 
consider reduction or abolition of taxes, the landowners could no 
doubt make better terms for themselves through their power of 
withholding for higher prices; but we have simply to consider the 
transfer of taxation from industry to monopoly, and it is certain that, 
from the smallest beginning to the complete appropriation of rent 
by the State, it would lower the demand as well as increase the 
supply, both movements operating in the same direction towards 
diminishing land values. A slight analysis of supply and demand 
in relation to land makes the whole matter clear. The text books 
are rather erratic on this point. They usually take supply as con- 
stant, the earth itself being a fixed quantity, and they forget that 
the real thing they are treating is the available utility of land as an 
agent of production, and that a large portion of the supply of this 
* land-utility,” as we may call it, is merely potential, and is prevented 
by speculative holding, or eccentricities of tenure and taxation, from 
being available. Mr. Davies recognises this, and says: “In and 
about our big cities there is a considerable amount of land held idle 
or only partly used; the phenomenon is due to the speculative 
tendency of rents to rise beyond the point at which labour and capital 
may profitably engage. This holding of land idle, waiting for a 
rise, of course enhances the rents of land already in use, since the 
supply is thereby restricted.” That a speculative demand raises 
rents as well as purchase price is certainly true, and it is singular 
that so little attention should have been given to the matter by 
economists. Mr. Davies might have added that not only town, but 
country land also is commonly idle or only partly used. Under 
present tenures there is little encouragement to apply labour and 
capital in an effective manner ; buildings cannot well be erected, or 
even fruit trees planted, on land hired from private owners under 
customary conditions ; and it is this, rather than low prices or foreign 
competition, which oppresses British agriculture. There are certainly 
a few freehold farmers, who suffer also, though not in the same 
degree as tenant farmers, and these are useful to those who defend 
the existing system. The truth is that two or three freehold farmers 
in a county cannot isolate their interests; their operations are not 
sufficient to promote the growth even of such facilities for transport 
and marketing as have developed in the West of America. In 
some matters prosperity has either to be general or to stay away 
altogether. 
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Thus the actual supply of land, in the sense of its utility as an 
agent of production, is very small compared with the potential 
supply, and an adjustment of taxation which should check holding 
for other purposes than use must have a powerful effect in lowering 
the price. 

When we come to Demand in the text books, we find the econo- 
mists recognising not the whole, but simply the demand for that 
element of utility which they ignored when treating of supply. They 
speak as though the demand for land consisted only in a want for 
use (of course including residence, recreation, and the like), Their 
arguments omit to notice the endrmous demand for investment, 
speculation, political influence, and other purposes. Very much of 
this is merely demand for a thing on the ground that other people 
want it; but it is none the less a potent factor in determining the 
price. Those who want land for use find themselves outbidden by 
the wealthy investor or speculator. The fact of land values being 
untaxed creates an artificial inequality in the distribution of wealth, 
- and this again encourages these artificial demands for land for other 
purposes than use, It is not as though these artificial demands ran 
concurrently with the natural ones, so that some persons could have 
the full use while others had the ecstasy and glory of ownership, for 
we have seen how only a fraction of the possible utility is often 
available while private individuals own the reversion, especially where 
they secure the right of possession at short notice for the sake of a 
speculative rise in value. The present is sacrificed to the future, 
and the fature is generally overestimated, even from the owner's 
point of view. One or two high bids, at scarcity prices, are made 
for a small piece of ground, and no owner in the neighbourhood likes 
to part with any of his property at a lower rate, so the sites most 
favourable for immediate development remain idle for long periods, 
while labour and capital are powerless for want of room. 

Land is peculiarly well adapted for a store of value, or for holding 
as a speculation, while its value is untaxed, but to transfer even a 
small portion of taxation from industry to monopoly must lower the 
price in two ways. On the side of supply, owners will lose much of 
their interest in keeping land from its best use; while, on the side 
of demand, speculative buyers will be practically out of the market, 
and rents or prices will fall through diminished demand as well as 
increased supply. The true economic rent will be something much 
smaller than present value, instead of something larger, as believed 
by a number of leading land reformers. 

Questions relating to the tenure and taxation of land are peculi- 
arly appropriate for discussion at the present time; they probably 
offer to Liberalism the best, if not the only, way of retrieving its 
ascendancy. It is quite useless to purchase temporary support by 
forwarding measures based on unsound principles, or not in harmony 
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with the spirit of Liberalism. Large numbers of voters have in 
recent years withdrawn their support, with various excuses; but, 
from personal observation, I should judge the usual motive to be a 
fear that the Liberal party will be forced by sections of its supporters 
into dealing with a number of evils, urgent enough, no doubt, but 
necessitating further taxation and harassing restrictions upon indus- 
tries which with difficulty maintain themselves at present. In a 
speech at Brighton on November 19 last, Lord Salisbury said : 
“Men prefer to keep money in any form of old stocking rather than 
tie it to any enterprise where it shall be open to the predatory 
instincts of Radical legislation,” and it must be confessed that this 
sentiment fell upon ears very ready to receive it without recognising 
it as only a half truth, and without the hearers being aware that the 
artificial dearness and the obstructions to the best use of land were 
the main cause of evils needing Radical legislation at all. 

The essential principle of Liberalism is to open opportunities for 
industry and enterprise, not to introduce complications and restraints ; 
and any measures which strike at the speculative value of land, or at 
the conditions which tend to keep it from its best use, will be in 
harmony with this principle,-and will cut off industrial and social 
troubles at their source, instead of attempting the impossible task of 
providing palliatives for them. 

Unfortunately, what has been done already is imperfectly under- 
stood, and the effects of Sir William Harcourt’s great Budget of 1894 
are not yet half appreciated. Now that the State takes part of the 
value of land on the death of the owner, one of the causes by which 
land was artificially kept out of the market is modified perceptibly, 
even if only in a slight degree. Whether the Budget of 1894 will 
figure in history as the dawn of a better state of things, or only as a 
brilliant isolated achievement, remains to be seen. That there will 
be attempts to again make Death Duties, like all other taxation, 
contingent upon anything else rather than the value of land, is 
certain. The aims of Conservatism are at least consistent, and those 
who supported the present Government in the hope of seeing some- 
thing done to relieve agriculture are beginning to realise that, if 
the promised relief means anything at all, it means an attempt to 
raise the value of agricultural land and nothing more. The measures 
required for the relief of agriculture are simple enough, but are not 
such as would be acceptable to those who are now in office. 


GEORGE CROSOER. 








SHOULD CANVASSING AT PARLIAMEN- 
TARY ELECTIONS BE ABOLISHED? 


. 


Now that the Election Petitions have been disposed of, one is 
able calmly to consider some of the aspects of the recent General 
Election. Can the nation congratulate itself without qualification 
on the manner in which the campaign was conducted? Doubt- 
less its course was marked by very little outrage or rioting, 
and it gave rise to but few election petitions. It must be 
admitted that, compared with elections prior to the passing of the 
Corrupt Practices Act of 1885, the working of our electoral system 
has become pure and free from reproach. The gross and un- 
blushing bribery which had previously existed was put an end 
to by Sir Henry (now Lord) James’ drastic measure. The penal- 
ties for corrupt and illegal practices imposed by that Act were at 
first condemned as unduly severe, but their propriety, nay, their 
necessity, has since been generally admitted. The Augean stable 
was fairly cleansed by the Act of 1883, and the enormities of 
Bridgewater and of Oxford are not likely to be repeated. Bribery 
still survives in the subtle form of nursing constituencies. There 
is another electoral abuse which the Act left untouched, and we 
should like to see the conscience of the nation aroused with a view 
to its removal: we refer to the practice of canvassing. In inviting 
attention to this question, the writer is fortified by the conviction 
that the trend of public opinion is against canvassing. To endeavour 
to secure the return of a candidate by this means is objectionable on 
many grounds. There are thousands who hold that “ all is fair in 
love and war.” The Corrupt Practices Act, however, implies that, 
in the opinion of the Parliament of 1883, no contest can be considered 
fair in which undue influence is used. It was justly felt that if the 
House of Commons is to reflect the opinions of the country, the 
electors must be allowed to exercise an independent and unbiassed 
choice of their representatives. This is one of the cardinal motives 
that underlie the Corrupt Practices Act. Nor is this all; a 
further safeguard was provided by the Ballot Act. The machinery 
introduced by that measure secures to the elector the protection of 
secret voting. So long as he keeps his own counsel, no one can 
possibly know for whom he has voted, except in the very rare case 
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of a scrutiny. The object of the Legislature in adopting the ballot 
was to secure to the electors, especially to those who are in a depen- 
dent position, freedom from intimidation and from coercion, whether 
physical or moral. Unfortunately, electoral methods still prevail 
whereby the protection thus thrown around the electors is to a great 
extent destroyed. Much might be said of the unfairness of pressing 
on the elector a voting card urging him to vote for a particular can- 
didate, and to leave the card, after voting, at the nearest committee 
room of the party issuing it. By this means the secrecy of voting 
and the independence of the elector are seriously impaired. Still 
more objectionable, however, is personal canvassing, conducted, as it 
is, by all sections of politicians. This practice is in contravention 
of the spirit of the Ballot Act, and is productive of undue influence, 
hypocrisy, and lying. This may be made clear by a familiar illus- 
tration. A fascinating dame of the Primrose League, or of one of 
‘the many Liberal organisations, canvasses a tradesman of whom she 
is one of the best customers. With consummate tact, aided by all 
the graces and blandishments which adorn her sex, she follows up a 
neat preface by saying to the tradesman, ‘‘ Now you will vote for A., 
will you not ?” What is the poor besieged one tosay? Anything, 
to get rid of his inquisitor and avoid the loss of her valuable custom. 
It may be that A. was already the candidate of his choice. If so, 
the canvasser has troubled him needlessly. Suppose, however, that 
he promises to vote for A., having fully made up his mind to vote 
for B., who, as he honestly believes, is the better candidate of the 
two. In such case, if he perform the promise which the 
canvasser has extorted from him, he violates his conscience and 
{the franchise being a trust and not a property) fails in his 
duty to the State. He ceases, moreover, to be a free and inde- 
pendent elector, and submits to a degrading act of servility. 
Or, he might, as in all probability he would, ignore his promise to 
vote for A., which he had just given under duress, and vote for B., 
whereby he would be guilty of hypocrisy and lying. It must be 
well-known to those who are familiar with the routine of election 
work that this is the practical result of canvassing in a vast number 
of cases. - The tendency and effect of the system, as exemplified in 
the case of a tradesman and his customer, will be found repeated in 
the case of the employer and his employés, the squire and his 
dependants, the minister of religion and his congregants, and in many 
similar cases. As the system is universal, it must be widely 
demoralising in its result. Besides the baneful effect on the elector, 
canvassing, when conducted by the candidate personally, is degrading 
to his manliness, and many high-minded men must regard it with 
loathing. A friend of the writer, for many years in Parliament, a 
man of high moral tone, said to him in speaking of his first election : 
‘Had I known the amount of dirt I should have to swallow I would 
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never have stood.” If, then, canvassing produces these serious evils, 
has it any compensating advantages to justify its existence? Its 
advocates urge that it is an admirable means of educating the people 
in political affairs. If canvassing were the only, or even the best, 
means of giving a political training, there would be some force in 
the argument. Under a Constitution resting on such a broad basis 
as ours, closely approximating, as it does, to universal suffrage, it is 
doubtless of the highest importance that the electors should be well- 
informed on political subjects. Mr. Acland, as Vice-President of the 
Council, wisely recognised this fact when, in his Code of 1893, he 
added the teaching of “ English Citizenship” to the curriculum of 
Evening Continuation Schools. Happily, however, there are many 
legitimate means of educating the elector without depriving him of 
his freedom and independence, without making him untruthful. 
Political knowledge is better imparted by means of meetings, lectures, 
books, pamphlets,and leaflets (which latter are issued in their millions), 
or through the medium of a free and enlightened Press. None who 
. lack information and guidance on the political problems of the day 
need Jong remain in ignorance. The pros and cons of a political 
question are more likely to be treated fairly and instructively at a 
meeting coram populo, or in a printed publication, which is susceptible 
of a reply, than in the unguarded and irresponsible utterances of a 
zealous and excited canvasser. Let every legitimate channel for the 
diffusion of political knowledge be maintained in the highest state of 
efficiency—let them be improved and extended, but let the benefits 
of the ballot be secured to the dependent class of electors—let - the 
latter be protected against undue influence or moral coercion on the 
part of those to whom, very often, they have to look for their daily 
bread. The highest interests of the State demand that the elector 
should be allowed to exercise the franchise conscientiously according 
to the best of his unfettered judgment, and without violating the 
laws of honour and of truth. 

There is another aspect of the question which ought not to be lost 
sight of, The manner in which the canvass is conducted is cowardly 
in the extreme. The canvasser avoids the mansion of the rich—he 
will not trespass within the precincts of the parson or the squire, of 
the banker, merchant, or professional man—he knows very well that 
his intrusion in such quarters would be warmly resented, and that 
he would be promptly shown the door. When, however, he reaches 
the humble dwelling of the artisan, he enters without hesitation; he 
knows that the occupier has rarely the courage or the incivility to 
order one out, though, when he has left, his intrusion is often 
indignantly denounced. 

It remains to consider whether it is possible to get rid of canvas- 
sing, and if so, how this much-needed reform is to be accomplished. 
Those who undertake a crusade against such a firmly rooted and 
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widely spread abuse must expect to encounter difficulties; but 
in the present case the difficulties, it is believed, are not insurmount- 
able. It goes without saying that no political party could be pre- 
vailed on to abandon the practice, except on a mutual understanding 
with the leaders of the other parties. It is too much to expect that 
any such mutual understanding could be arrived at; even if it were, 
it would be impossible for the leaders to compel the rank and file 
of their party to observe it. To many the force of habit would be 
too strong, and, with the feverish excitement of a General Election 
would come an irresistible impulse to resort to old-established prac- 
tices. It must be admitted then that, without the aid of legislation, 
the abolition of canvassing is impracticable. Canvassing should. be 
treated as a corrupt practice within the meaning of the Act of 1883. 
The offence would have to be carefully defined. This somewhat 
difficult task might be safely left to the acumen and skill of the 
parliamentary draftsman who framed the Act of 1883, That able 
and resolute band of reformers who stamped out of our electoral 
system the gross bribery and corruption which then disgraced it 
would be well able to grapple with any opposition that might be 
offered to the abolition of canvassing. All that is required is a 
strongly expressed public opinion in support of the proposal. The 
evils of canvassing, as we have endeavoured to show, are of a far- 
reaching character, and are pregnant with grave moral and political 
consequences. If the conscience of the nation can be awakened to 
the realisation of this fact the Englishman’s instinctive love of 
justice and fair play will consign the practice to the limbo of obsolete 
usages. It would be well if a movement in the direction above 
indicated were commenced at an early date, so that, if possible, 
canvassing might be put an end to before another General Election. 


Lewis EMANUEL. 





MOSQUITOES AND THEIR ENEMIES. 


Durine hot summers the cry is often heard that mosquitoes have 
been imported to England. This means that an insect which causes 
a more serious bite than the gnat has made its appearance, for gnats 
are always present, and they belong to the mosquito family. Never- 
theless, it is true that, in order to find the mosquito in all “ her” 
pristine glory, one must visit the European continent, the United 
States, or some other foreign land. I have written “her” 
advisedly, as the male insect lives upon the nectar of flowers, and is 
- harmless to both men and cattle. Moreover, there is reason to 
believe that the female’s love of blood is not a natural, but an acquired 
taste. 

There are altogether about 150 known species of the Culicide 
family, of which more than thirty have been found in Europe, all of 
them being in the habit of biting, to a greater or less extent. The 
female is recognisable by her possession of mandibles and by her 
simple antennsz; she has, in addition, a proboscis, containing six 
sharp organs, with which she punctures the skin, as well as sucks 
the blood of her victims. 

Wherever the conditious are favourable to propagation and growth, 
the mosquito, like other animals, will flourish. If the conditions can 
be made unfavourable, the number of mosquitoes must decrease. 
This necessarily leads one to ask, What are favourable conditions ? 
Although this question cannot be answered with absolute accuracy, 
yet there is no doubt that without water these troublesome insects 
could not exist, for water is their breeding ground. My observations 
have led me to the conclusion that, so long as the stream is not 
rapid, its other characteristics are quite immaterial, as far as 
mosquito-propagation is concerned. 

The mosquito is a cosmopolitan; its paradise is in the tropics, 
where the larger species are found, but it reaches the coldest 
climates, having been found by the Nares Arctic Expedition as far 
north as man has penetrated. The mosquito affects low-lying 
countries, yet it is frequently seen upon the Swiss mountains and in 
the Adirondack regions of the State of New York, 2000 feet above 
the sea level. 

The mother mosquito deposits her eggs in a pool, mooring them 
to a leaf, or float, by a glutinous substance which accompanies them. 
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About 350 of these eggs are laid at a time, and they are so arranged 
that neither wind nor rain, snow nor ice can interfere with their 
development. From the eggs black larvae with bristle-fringed man- 
dibles are hatched, which suspend themselves, head downwards, in 
the water, where they live for about three weeks, the greater part 
of their time being spent at, or near, the bottom. In this stage of 
existence they feed upon decaying matter and microbes of various 
kinds, rendering useful service to man by cleansing swamps and 
stagnant water of the germs of various forms of fever. If the mos- 
quitoes would kindly confine their lives to this stage, they would be 
regarded by scientists as benefactors to our race, and the uninitiated 
would be in ignorance of their existence. The larval life of these 
insects is divided between feeding upon the above-mentioned micro- 
organisms and occasional visits to the surface for air. In due course 
they cast off their skins and become pupa with greatly enlarged 
bodies, having two large paddles at the apex, with which they, at 
times, make their way through the water, though they usually remain 
rolled up like a ball, and float upon the surface for the purpose of 
breathing through the two respiratory tubes on the top of their 
backs. But, when the water is disturbec, they uncurl their backs 
and roll over and over from side to side. One of my young friends 
tells me that these pupx are called “ wigglers,” this name being 
taken, I suppose, from their curious motion in the water. In this 
stage the insect, although active, takes no nourishment other than 
air and what it may contain. And now comes the final transforma- 
tion, The skin upon the top of the mosquito’s back splits between 
the breathing tubes, and a sort of little boat, curved at both bow and 
stern, is thus formed. Out of this boat comes a winged creature, 
its head and body first ; then its legs are raised upon the sides of 
the now empty bark ; after that the wings are spread for flight, and 
the tiny craft, being upset, sinks into the water. 

Such is the life-history of a mosquito from the egg to the 
“imago” shape. 

If the natural breeding ground of these pests could be limited, 
their multiplication could likewise be curtailed. When swamps 
have ceased to exist; when all stagnant water is dried up; when 
sluggish streams have been dredged, or drained; when diligence, 
care, and cleanliness have turned “the land of the almighty dollar ” 
—and all other lands where mosquitoes now flourish—into a well- 
kept garden, then the days of the entire Culicidw family, as dis- 
turbers of our equanimity of both mind and body, will be 
numbered. 

The “ bite ” of the mosquito is believed to be the injection of a 
minute quantity of some acid, and relief is obtained by the application 
of any alkali. Papaine, also, seems to be efficacious. If, however, 
one pins one’s faith to homceopathy, as taught by Hahnemann, the 
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internal application of some acid, so largely diluted by alcohol that 
no chemical or other scientific test would prove its presence, should 
act as acure. External applications were denounced in toto by the 
so-called founders of the doctrine of similia similibus curentur; and 
many of his adherents still regard in-growing toe-nails as constitu- 
tional, their treatment for this complaint being accordingly of an 
internal character. 

The familiar sound caused by the female mosquito, especially at 
night, and from which the name of a common variety culex “ pipiens” 
is taken, is the result of the incessant movement of the creature’s 
wings. : 

As the time when the civilised world will have become a sort of 
Garden of Eden is far distant, it may be well to consider another 
method of reducing the hordes of mosquitoes—the cultivation of 
their enemies. In the animal world—I cannot correctly say the 
insect world, for the spider does not belong to the order insecta— 
mosquitoes have at least two deadly foes, the one being the spider, 
the other the dragon-fly. 

It is a curious illustration of human ignorance that two living 
creatures whose lives are spent in the service of man should be so 
largely under the ban of human prejudice. It is also strange that 
in this country (the United States), where mechanical science is so 
thoroughly taught, so little is known of elementary natural science. 
It is, indeed, this deplorably ignorance that makes the Great 
Republic the paradise of mind-readers, phrenologists, clairvoyants, 
fortune-tellers, homceopathists, and many other classes of tiros and 
charlatans. Every form of life that creeps, whether it possesses legs 
or not, is dubbed a worm, and everything that flies, if not a bird, is 
called a “bug,” that word representing the extent of most people's 
entomological knowledge. 

The dragon-fly is dreaded ; the spider is hated; and yet both of 
them are Nature’s checks upon the mosquito, as well as upon other 
insects, some of which would make our lives a burden to us were 
they unmolested by their enemies. 

Dragon-flies are the natural destroyers of mosquitoes in, at least, 
two stages of life. The war commences in the earliest—the larva 
stage. Like the mosquito, the dragon-fly oviposits in the water, and 
its young are reared under similar conditions. The larva dragon-fly, 
being as voracious as the fully developed insect (imago), destroys 
large numbers of aquatic larvee and pups. The metamorphosis of 
the order libellulidaw, to which dragon-flies belong, is incomplete ; in 
other words, there is no marked distinction between the larva and 
pupa stages, although a sufficient alteration takes place in the 
external appearance of the creature to enable one to decide in which 
stage of existence it is. 

When fully developed into a dragon-fly, this beautiful representa- 
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tive of Nature moves around from flower to flower, occupying its 
time in the destruction of insects; in regions infested by mosquitoes 
these creatures contribute very considerably to the “darning-needles” 
meals. 

There is no serious difficulty in cultivating dragon-flies in large 
numbers, nor is much trouble involved in so doing; they are not 
dangerous to any form of life, except, of course, to such insects as it 
is desirable to reduce in number. If this cultivation did nothing 
else, it would enlighten us as to the true character of one of Nature’s 
useful creations—a creation which, be it remembered, is harmless to 
mankind and to cattle, having neither a sting nor a taste for blood. 
But the use of dragon-flies as a means of reducing the mosquito- 
pest is, I fear, limited, since it is impossible to keep them in the 
woods, where mosquitoes abound, the hunting-ground of the former 
creatures being among the flowers and in the sunshine. 

Another natural enemy of the mosquito, and an important check 
upon the undue increase of insect-life, is the spider; spiders are, in 
fact, among the philanthropists of the invertebrate world. Although 
there is a European spider (lathrodectus oculatus) with the reputation 
of giving a poisonous bite, and a New Zealand relative (/. hatipo), 
the bite of which is supposed to be deadly, especially to natives (?), 
yet the majority of the order arancidea is undoubtedly harmless. 
The tales of the extraordinary result of the bite of the tarantula, and 
its remarkable cure by means of music, after prolonged dancing, are 
inconsistent with scientific truth. The bite of this giant spider may 
be extremely painful, but I am unable to find any reliable evidence 
of its being dangerous. 

Admitting that cobwebs are very undesirable in our homes, I 
would urge that they are beautiful from the scientist’s point of view, 
and that they are easily swept away; there is no occasion to injure 
the harmless makers of them, especially when we remember that 
they only visit us when in search of the insects upon which they 
feed. ‘There are millions of spiders in the world, and they are 
engaged during the greater part of their time in waging war upon 
insect-life. 

The natural food of the spider extends, of course, to all insects ; 
where mosquitoes are abundant they form a great part of the arach- 
nid’s daily diet ; and the web continues to do its work long after the 
owner’s appetite has been appeased. 

The life-history of the spider is most interesting; but a detailed 
account of it would be out of place here. It should, however, be 
incidentally mentioned that the female is usually ten times as large 
as the male, and that the former has no objection to devouring the 
latter when an opportunity occurs. Spiders may bo kept alive in 
captivity, without food or water, for more than a year. If water be 
given, after some months of starvation, the creature at once begins 
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to improve in health. During the period of starvation no spinning 
is performed. The arachnids do not lay eggs, but produce their 
young viviparously. The maternal affection of the mother-spider is 
well worthy of the attention—indeed, the emulation--—of the human 
race. If altruism is anything more than personal gratification upon 
making some sacrifice for the benefit of others (pace Professor 
Drummond), the female arachnid is an altruist of the highest 
character. 

I now turn to an enemy of the mosquito of a different character. 
In giving an account of the fish (cyprinus carpio), I am only able to 
state what reliable persons have told me, as well as such in- 
formation as I have obtained from authoritative writings upon the 
question. 

The carp was probably indigenous to Central Asia, but it has been 
cultivated all over the world, its diffusion being made comparatively 
easy by the fact that it can be kept alive for weeks in damp 
moss. , 

Although partly vegetarian, the carp eats small animals, such as 
worms, as well as all kinds of larvae and pupsx. To obtain food of 
this character it turns up the mud with its head, and continues to 
search for the desired morsels until a substantial meal has been 
secured, 

The fecundity of this fish is well known, and is very remarkable, 
the ovary of a moderate-sized specimen—perhaps two feet long and 
weighing about 4 lbs.—having been known to contain half a million 
eggs. The longevity of the cyprinid family is also extraordinary, 
some of its members living, it is said, as long as 150 years. 

In England there are no districts very remote from the sea, but 
in countries of large area the distances from the coast are often so 
great that sea-fish cannot be obtained in good condition. Where this 
is the case, and where fresh-water fish must be cultivated— unless 
aqueous animal food is entirely dispensed with—the carp has great 
claims to recognition, partially because its flavour is equal, if not 
superior, to that of any of its competitors, partially on account of its 
hardy character. 

The carp seems to have been introduced into England about the 
year 1500, and its cultivation was for a prolonged period an impor- 
tant industry, almost every monastery possessing its carp-pond. But 
this useful fish has been allowed to return to its feral state, and as a 
result it is of little value as food. 

In Germany and Austria, upon the other hand, the cultivation of 
this creature is carried on to an immense extent, the Princes of 
Schwarzerburg possessing ponds that cover an area of 20,000 acres, 
the proceeds of which amount to half a million pounds of carp per 
annum. ‘The Chinese are said to rear carp in wash-buckets, feeding 
them upon vegetable refuse. 
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Some twenty years ago the United States Fish Commission 
imported some carp from Germany; and in 1877 large cargoes 
were brought from Mexico and Brazil, two specially constructed 
railway cars being employed for the purpose. The object of bring- 
ing these fish, and the desire to acclimatise them in the United 
States, was twofold—viz., a long-felt want of the South would be 
satisfied if a fish, representing the more Northern trout, capable of 
being bred in ponds, could be introduced ; secondly, it was believed 
that a given area of carp-ponds would furnish more animal-food than 
could be obtained upon the same ground from the cultivation of crops 
fed to quadrupeds. 

From the commencement of October to the end of March these 
fish hibernate and take no food, but they do not diminish in weight. 
At the end of the second year of life they are often twice as heavy 
as they were at the end of their first summer. 

By the above evidence I claim to have proved that, even if the 
cultivation of the cyprinide family will not reduce the number of 
mosquitoes, nevertheless it would be a desirable addition to the 
water population of any country. 

The carp is a voracious feeder, and the more larve and pup there 
may be in the water, the more food it will obtain, thus increasing 
its size; specimens weighing from 40 to 50 lbs. have been caught 
in Germany. It is obvious, of course, that the reduction of larvee 
and “ nymphs” must cause a diminution of the swarms of mosqui- 
toes—where these little pests exist at all. 

But the question now arises, Will cyprinus carpio live and thrive 
in the semi-stagnant water in which mosquitoes often pass the earlier 
stages of their life? The following evidence is offered for the pur- 
pose of showing that it will. In the Report of the United States 
Fish Commissioner for the year 1877 (p. 42) the following statement 
will be found: “There is no ditch or pond or mill-dam or any 
muddy, boggy spot capable of being converted into a pond of more 
or less size that will not answer for this fish.” 

Again, Mr. Rudolph Hessel, in Zhe Natural History of Aquatic 
Mammals (p. 618), writes: “It is an advantage that the carp is 
able to live where other fishes could not possibly exist—for instance, 
in the pools of bog-meadows or sloughs.” 


And here I leave this interesting subject in the hope that some 
one, whose knowledge is greater than mine, may investigate further, 


and thus add to the modicum which I have been able to glean. 


JiAWRENCE IRWELL. 





PITMAN’S SHORTHAND: A REPLY. 


Ir is not a matter for wonder that a system of shorthand which is 
described by Mr. M. C. Johnstone in the WEsTMINSTER REVIEW for 
January, as having attained to a position of “supremacy ” in the 
inglish-speaking world, should be the subject of criticism from 
various quarters. We are content and even gratified that it should 
be so; but there is a wide difference between criticism supported by 
facts and criticism based on unfounded assertions. Mr. Johnstone 
disclaims any “ stenographic hostility ” towards Pitman’s shorthand, 
‘and we therefore assume that he has used in good faith certain 
statements which he has found ready to hand in anti-Pitman 
literature. 

We find him at the outset of this article employing the term 
‘* monopoly ” with respect to the cultivation of Pitman’s shorthand, 
but the insinuation implied in the misuse of this word will strike 
the intelligent reader as being absolutely contradicted by the state- 
ment which immediately follows, namely, that hundreds of other com- 
peting systems have come before the public in England and America. 
** Monopoly” in the invention and propagation of methods of 
shorthand is impossible. The correct term with regard to the 
“ supremacy ” of the Pitman system is surely “the survival of the 
fittest.” 

Mr. Johnstone gives a statement ‘‘on good authority ”—originally 
made, by the way, many years ago—about the sale of three text- 
books of Pitman’s shorthand, as indicating the amount of proficiency 
gained by students. The statement was misleading when first made ; 
lapse of time has rendered it still more so. The text-books of 
Pitman’s shorthand are issued, not in three, but in many forms, 
adapted to the needs of different classes of students, and of various 
descriptions of shorthand work. Of elementary works, seventy-seven 
editions have been issued; of complete presentations, eighty-eight 
editions ; and of advanced works, for the use of those qualifying for 
expert work as professional writers, 105 editions. There are, there- 
fore, considerably more advanced works in existence than elementary. 

All systems of stenography aim at securing brevity by various 
methods. In the Reporter's Companion this is done on a well- 
considered system, which has been perfected by the aid of valuable 
suggestions from leading professional shorthand writers, who employ 
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Pitman’s system for work of the most responsible character, and to 
a greater extent than all other systems of shorthand combined. 
The few excerpts given by Mr. Johnstone from this work are incom- 
plete without illustrative examples of the system, and in this and 
other respects are valueless for the purpose of his criticism. 

A passage is quoted by Mr. Johnstone from The Queen newspaper 
of July 30, 1887, to strengthen the case against Pitman’s shorthand. 
The writer, if we may judge from other passages in the same article, 
was not referring specifically to this particular system. But, 
fortunately, we are able to quote a later expression of opinion from 
The Queen, published February 25, 1893, in which the writer said : 
“Happily, Pitman’s system has been appreciated and adopted to such 
an extent that praise of it is superfluous.” Mr. Johnstone next 
quotes a statement, purporting to be on the authority of the Aberdeen 
Free Press, about the alleged failure of Pitman’s shorthand at 
Gordon’s College. Now this statement was simply the assertion of 
an anonymous letter-writer in the Free Press. The figures were 
imaginary, and we have before us a communication from the Head 
Master in which he writes: “ The statement is without foundation.” 
The assertions that Pitman’s shorthand was withdrawn from the Code 
in New South Wales because the inspector’s reports were “ unsatis- 
factory,” and that Messrs. Pitman are urging (or ever have urged) 
Mr. Acland to “abolish public examinations in shorthand,” are also 
without foundation. 

In this note we have purposely confined ourselves to the briefest 
possible reply to certain statements made by Mr. Johnstone, which 
we consider, in fairness to Pitman’s shorthand, should be placed 
before your readers. Those who are interested in our criticism of 
Duployé’s system, will find it in Sir Isaac Pitman’s History of Short- 
hand (third edition). 

Isaac Pitman & Sons. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


Few months elapse without some contribution to the literature of the 
Darwinian, or perhaps we ought rather to say, the evolution theory. 
In two small works before us’ that theory is criticised from two 
very divergent points of view. P. G. I. mixes a little Darwinism 
with a great deal of sacred history, and the result is rather confusing, 
not to say surprising, to the scientific mind. According to this 
author the production of man was not attained by the consecutive 
development of one form of vital organism, but by “ experiments ” 
during myriads of years. Having failed in all other directions, 
evolution discovered the true line at last in “mind.” The remains of 
prehistoric organisms and the innumerable animals of all kinds that 
occupy the earth with ourselves are but records of “ the experiments 
of the cosmic or world-spirit in search of the ideal animal—man.” 
It does not appear to us that this theory of a cosmic spirit experi- 
menting at random during myriads of years is quite satisfactory. 
First of all we have to find the cosmic spirit, and having found him, 
we should feel bound to reproach him for wasting so much time 
when-—-having the creative power—he might just as well have 
produced what he wanted at once. In common with many writers 
of « certain kind, the author fortifies his opinions, not with scientific 
facts, but with quotations from Shakespeare and Milton, which 
necessarily have but a very remote bearing upon the subject. 
Much of the book is devoted to the Israelites, that gifted race 
being supposed to have contributed largely towards evolution. On 
the whole, we do not think that an essay of this kind is likely to 
convert many evolutionists. 

Mr. Schellwien also dissents from much that is contained in the 
doctrine of evolution ; but he does so on more rational grounds, and, 
at any rate, he shows himself familiar with the arguments which he 
endeavours to controvert. According to his view monism is the 
basis of all life, the self (ansich) is eternal, and matter is in itself 
life. -Even inorganic matter is life; and the author would not draw 
a line between unorganised and organised matter. An organic 
individual is not supposed to possess the physical and chemical 


1 Thoughts on Evolution. By ?.G. F. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. 
1896 


1 Der Darwinismus und seine Stellung in der Entwickelung der Wissenschaftlichen 
Erkentniss. Leipzig: A. Janssen, 1896. 
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forces required for its life processes; but it has the power to 
assimilate and make use of such forces. Mr. Schellwien criticises 
Weismann’s experiments on vanessa levana and vanessa prorsa, and 
draws from them the conclusion that the individuality of an individual 
is invariable and unchangeable. ‘The author;presents us with no new 
facts in support of his views, and we must regard his essay more as 
a clever juggling with words than as a serious contribution to the 
literature of evolution. 

One of the most important matters in scientific observation is the 
accurate and methodical registration of the results obtained. 
Knormous numbers of useful observations are lost because they are not 
recorded at the moment in a form suitable for future reference and 
utilisation. For students of mechanics and hydrostatics a useful 
laboratory note-book has just been published by Messrs. Wilber- 
force & Fitzpatrick.’ With this note-book the student can have no 
excuse for not recording his observations in a lucid and permanent 
form, .On one page the problems are stated, while on the opposite 
page spaces are left for recording the results. All headings being 
printed, much valuable time is saved which would otherwise be 
wasted in the mechanical operation of writing. The habit of 
arranging the facts as and’ when observed cannot fail to be useful to 
the student in later years. The problems are elementary, being 
intended for medical students, and are clearly stated. Similar 
note-books on heat, optics, magnetism, and electricity are promised, 
and will be welcomed by students desirous of making the most 
economical use of their time. 

Men being social animals it will probably always be necessary 
that they shonld frequently meet in large numbers, and the climates 
of the most highly civilised countries render it necessary that such 
meetings should take place in closed spaces. It has long been 
known that the air of a closed room becomes injurious to health 
after repeated respiration by human beings; but the cause of this 
injurious property has not yet been ascertained with certainty. 
While Brown-Séquard and d’Arsonval assert that the expired breath 
of man and animals contains a volatile organic poison, other 
observers have been unable to confirm their results, and the majority 
of those who have made experiments on the subject have been 
inclined to attribute the undoubtedly toxic properties of the exhaled 
air to the large proportion of carbonic acid which accumulates in it. 
Under these circumstances the experiments of Drs. Billings, Weir- 
Mitchell, and Bergey, which have recently been published by the 
Smithsonian Institution,’ are of great and general interest. Two 


1A Laboratory Notebook of Elementary Practical Physics.—1. Mechanics and 
Hydrostatics. By L. R. Wilberforce and T. C. Fitzpatrick. Cambridge University 
Press. 1896. 

2 The Composition of Expired Air and its Effects upon Animal Life. By J. 8. 
Billings, M.D. ; 8. Weir-Mitchell, M.D., and D. H. Bergey, M.D. Washington: 
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methods of experiment were adopted; one was to collect the air 
exhaled from the lungs of healthy and other persons, and the other 
to enclose animals, such as rabbits and mice, in bell-jars, and to 
collect the air issuing from the jars. It seems to us that the latter 
method contains a source of error, because any gases which might 
emanate from the skins of the subjects under examination would 
necessarily contaminate the air obtained, and this air cannot there- 
fore strictly be considered the product of lung respiration alone. 
No organic poison could be isolated even by the most delicate tests ; 
and the authors arrive at the general conclusion that the disturbance 
of health caused by expired air is due to the increase of carbonic 
acid and the corresponding decrease of oxygen. When the per- 
centage of oxygen was kept constant, the proportion of carbonic 
acid could be very largely increased without injurious effects, In 
general, it is considered that more attention should be paid to 
prevent or dispose of dusts of various kinds, and to properly regulate 
temperature and moisture rather than to simply dilute the air to a 
certain standard of proportion of carbonic acid present. Although 
the results obtained are mostly of a negative character, yet they are 
well worthy of careful study by all those who have to do with the 
ventilation of public buildings, 

The increasing use of high explosives has created a want for 
reliable information upon the subject, and we presume it is in order 
to supply that want that Mr. P. G. Sanford has published a work 
upon nitro-explosives.. We cannot, however, say that he has been 
altogether successful, for his book bears evidence of haste in 
compilation, and many of the statements made are altogether 
inaccurate. There seems throughout to be a want of care in 
arranging the matter collected from various sources; for instance, in 
the introductory chapter we have the graphic formula of benzene 
mixed up with details and illustration of a nitro-glycerine conduit. 
The author seems rather confused with the chemistry of the subject ; 
on one page he uses the word nitro-glycerine three times and nitro- 
glycerol twice. Both words mean the same thing; but to use them 
thus indiscriminately is rather puzzling to those who might turn to this 
work in search of information. The same statements are repeated 
several times, and in some cases whole sentences reprinted. This 
practice of course adds to the volume of the book, and, together 
with seventy pages of advertisements, gives a rather erroneous idea 
of the amount of information to be derived from its perusal. 
There is an additional disadvantage when the statements thus 
repeated are partially erroneous, For instance, we have ¢wo different 
dates given for the invention of dynamite ; two different compositions 
given as the usual one for blasting gelatine; two different analyses 
of the same nitro-cellulose, one of which shows 111 per cent., and 
are. By P. G. Sanford. London: Crosby Lockwood & Son. 
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in one place the author refers to Schultze’s E. C. Powder; while in 
another he rightly mentions W. IF. Reid as the inventor. We 
would remark, in reference to that explosive, that it is not made at 
Greenhithe, but at Stone in Kent. The J. B. Powder owes one of 
its initials to Johnson, not Judson. The errors in names are so 
numerous as to indicate but little familiarity with them by the 
author. We have, among many others, Schupphous for Schupphaus, 
Mihlhiiuer for Mihlhausen, Parks for Parkes; and the names of 
places are even confounded with those of individuals, for we 
have a reference to the Vouges and Boutnny process for making 
nitro-glycerine by which, of course, the Boutmy process is meant, 
as carried out at the Vonges factory. The experience of the author 
in making nitro-glycerine is apparently derived from one factory in 
which the method adopted was certainly not the best or safest; and 
we would warn those intending to start this perilous industry against 
the adoption of any but the very best processes and appliances. 
The drawings are in many cases of a very crude description ; that 
of a gun-cotton dipping-tank conveys a decidedly erroneous impres- 
sion of the apparatus in actual use, while the illustration of the 
collection of pipes on the top of a nitro-glycerine nitrating vat gives 
no idea at all of the construction. The descriptions are by no means 
clear ; for instance, what impression does the author desire to 
convey by the words: “Heat vibrated by the sudden explosion of 
dynamite”? Considering the great care required in making and 
handling explosives we cannot recommend a work of this kind to 
those who come into contact with them. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


THaT there are still a few people who take an interest in Hegel’s 
philosophy is again evidenced by the appearance of a translation of 
his Philosophy of Right, by Mr. 8S. W. Dyde, who is Professor of 
Mental Philosophy, Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. To all 
but specialists Hegel’s lucubrations are dreary reading, and his unne- 
cessary efforts to find a subjective basis for the ordinary relations 
and actions of everyday life fail to interest the many. English 
readers, however, who wish to acquire some knowledge of how Hegel 
viewed the rights of the individual in the family, the municipality, 
and the state will find Mr. Dyde’s translation a handy one. 

Mr. W. Cave Thomas has written an interesting and thoughtful, 
if not a deeply original book, which appears before us with the 
imposing title of Cosmic Ethics; or, the Mathematical Theory of 


1 Hegel's Philosophy of Right, Translated by 8S. W. Dyde, M.A., D.Sc. London: 
George Bell & Sons. 1896. ; 
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Evolution,’ showing the full import of the doctrine of the mean, and 
containing the principia of the science of proportion. Evolution, 
according to this theory, is adjustment of phenomena between two 
extremes, 7.¢., the attainment of the mean between excess and defect. 
By this theory, we are told, fitness resolves itself into adaptation of 
proportion to purpose ; evolution is the becoming of the proportioned ; 
ethics, the science of proportioned conduct, and soon. Though these 
definitions are very good, and in application useful, we cannot say 
that they contribute any new element to our knowledge. Proportion, 
or the mean, as our author uses the term, is very much like our 
old acquaintances, the line of least resistance, the economy of nature, 
and such like attempts to describe certain scientific and philosophical 
deductions from observed phenomena. For instance, Mr. Thomas 
says: “The preservation of the mean would appear to the very 
spirit and purpose of Nature in kosmical phenomena.” But we might 
with as good reason say that the maintenance.of the mean is necessary 
for the preservation of nature. Whether the preservation of the 
. mean is a purpose or a result is a point upon which philosophers 
will differ. Where our author applies his doctrine of the mean to 
zsthetics, hygiene, education, and politics we find much wisdom 
in it, and are ready to admit with Mr. Thomas that proportion, true 
proportion, is synonymous with excellence. Only one chapter is 
devoted to ethics, and this is largely a recapitulation of Aristotle and 
an exposition of his doctrine that “virtue is a mean state.” But 
this doctrine we are now able to put upon a broader basis of facts 
than were at the disposal of the original proclaimer of the truth. 

Formal logic, taken in any shape, is a sufficiently severe form of 
mental exercise, and it can scarcely be said to be made more 
alluring by the method adopted by Mr. Lewis Carroll (the famous 
inventor of “ Alice”) on Symbolic Logic. The introduction of 
diagrams and ridiculous instances into a serious intellectual occupa- 
tion is of doubtful utility, and the transference of kindergarten 
tactics from the infant school to the higher forms scarcely deserves 
encouragement. But as Symbolic Logic has reached a second 
edition, we presume that there are some teachers who like this kind 
of thing. 

The Rev. Charles Voysey, the well-known theistic preacher, and 
sometime Vicar of Healaugh, has often given offence to Christians 
by his unfavourable comments on the life and teaching of Jesus 
Christ. In Zhe Testimony of the Four Gospels concerning Jesus 
Christ,* Mr. Voysey gives us a careful and elaborate justification of 
his attitude towards the Founder of Christianity. We must commend 


1 Cosmic Ethics; or, the Mathematical Theory of Evolution. By W.Cave Thomas, 
F.8S.8. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1896. 


2 Symbolic Logic. Part I. Elementary. By Lewis Carroll. Second Edition. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1896. 

8 The Testimony of the Four Gospels concerning Jesus Christ. By the Rev. Charles 
Voysey, B.A. London, Edinburgh, and Oxford: Williams & Norgate. 1896. 
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Mr. Voysey for his conscientious efforts throughout to be absolutely 
just, and to avoid giving unnecessary umbrage to those who take a 
different view, and though he is always unflinching in his criticism, 
he is equally always temperate in his language. Mr. Voysey is not 
concerned with the results of modern criticism, or the “ Real Jesus,” 
but with the Gospels themselves, and with those who accept them in 
their entirety. To the latter he says: You assert that Jesus was 
God Incarnate ; here is the only account of Him we have; do all 
His words and actions, as here represented, justify the claim you 
make for Him? ‘That a study of the Gospels leads to a negative 
answer Mr. Voysey maintains, and we have no difficulty in agreeing 
with him. Our author subjects the Gospels to a careful analysis, 
and shows how much they contain that is not commendable. It is 
not a question of the authenticity of the writings, for those with 
whom Mr. Voysey argues affirm their authenticity, as it is on that 
basis alone such an argument can be conducted; for when once 
criticism is admitted the reason for Mr. Voysey’s onslaught largely 
disappears. In one chapter Mr. Voysey does full justice to the theistic 
and religious teaching of Jesus; but unfortunately the Gospels 
contain much that is not consistent with it. Some part of the 
volume is directed against the Unitarians, and Mr. Voysey takes 
Dr. J. Martineau’s Vive Points of the Christian Faith as an illustra- 
tion of Unitarian opinions about Jesus, unfortunately not being 
aware at the time that Dr. Martineau now disclaims that essay, 
which was written by him fifty-four years ago; but Unitarians are 
of two schools, some of them perhaps deserve Mr, Voysey’s strictures, 
others are more in agreement with him than he appears to think. 
As a polemical work the book is almost faultless; but we think a 
more critical attitude is called for in these days. The demonology 
which pervades the Gospel, the childish wonders and the crude 
pictures of the details of a future life no doubt repel many people 
and blind them to much that is beautiful in the life and excellent in 
the’ teaching of the Galilean Theist. In dealing with ancient 
religious documents in these days it seems to us more useful to 
discriminate, to reject the useless and the obsolete, to retain the 
good and the permanent, than to indulge in anything like wholesale 
denunciation. 

The lady who describes herself as ‘“‘ formerly the Nun of Kenmare ” 
has compiled a short sketch of the Jesuits, which is not deserving the 
name of a history, and gives it the title of Zhe Black Pope.’ The 
book contains a good many unpleasant truths ; but is superficial and 
indifferently written. 

The Presbyterian Churches,’ by the Rev. J. N. Ogilvie, isone of the 

1 The Black Pope: A History of the Jesuits, By M. F, Cusack, London: Marshall, 
Russell & Co. 
2 The Presbyterian Churches : Their Place and Power in Modern Christendom. By 


the Rev. J. N. Ogilvie, M.A. Edinburgh: R. & R. Clark; London; A, & C. Black. 
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wonderfully excellent and cheap series of Guild Text-Books, written 
principally by Scottish theologians; that it is therefore laudatory of 
Presbyterianism is a foregone conclusion. It is in part historical 
and in part descriptive of the Presbyterian Churches of the present 
time. Presbyterianism, though playing no inconsiderable part in 
England in the seventeenth century, was a total failure in this 
country, and for that reason, we suppose, Mr. Ogilvie dismisses that 
portion of his subject in a few words. Without some account of 
English Presbyterianism the story is only partially told. 

The truth that the child is father to the man has a new value in 
these days, and the child is being made a study of, so that we may 
forecast which way the race is tending, and the infant is made to 
throw light upon the past and the future. Some of these studies 
are scientific, some of them not exactly so. Among the latter may 
be classed Mr. Lewis’s The Child: Its Spiritwal Nature,’ which has 
more of the atmosphere of the Sunday school than the scientific 
workshop. It is highly appreciative of the child’s better nature ; 
we might almost say that it starts with the hypothesis that all 
children are born good, and consequently Mr. Lewis denounces the 
doctrine of original sin and the corresponding doctrine that children 
need to be regenerated by baptism. With this and much more in 
the book we cordially agree, and many of the stories related of 
children are decidedly striking. It is a pleasant book to read, and 
there are evidences that children are sometimes better philosophers 
and theologians than their seniors. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


Tuat Buckle was the object during his life of an almost universally 
hostile criticism, and that since his death many writers of good 
repute have disparaged and belittled his work, is matter of common 
knowledge ; but probably few realise the extent to which misrepre- 
sentation, depreciation, and even vituperation of one of our foremost 
thinkers have been carried. Believing that noone has been exposed 
to so much one-sided criticism as Buckle, and believing that “ in the 
main after thirty years his reasoning and his principles hold good, 
while nine-tenths of the opposition to him proves to be vain,” 
Mr. Robertson thinks that the fresh critical survey, contained in the 
volume before us, will not be considered valueless. 

A more spirited, closely reasoned and convincing vindication of a 
great writer than Mr. Robertson’s Buckle and His Critics? it would 


4 The Child: Its Spiritual Nature. By Henry King Lewis. London and New 


York: Macmillan & Co. 1896. 
2 Buckle and His Critics. A Study in Sociology. By John Mackinnon Robertson. 


London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1895. 
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be difficult to conceive. It is a veritable battle of giants. It is an 
intellectual sword-play of the very highest order. Whether his 
antagonist be Mr. Grant Allen or Macaulay, Mr. John Morley or 
Bagehot, Mr. Leslie Stephen or Mark Pattison, Mr. Gladstone or 
Theodore Parker, or any other of the host of great writers, English, 
French, or German, it is all one to Mr. Robertson. In defence of 
his favourite he is relentless. It is war to the knife. No one who 
has misrepresented Buckle is allowed to depart with a whole skin, 
and Mr. Robertson strikes hard and deep. Occasionally we are 
bound to confess the punishment is a little too severe, however well 
merited. 

Mr. Robertson’s attitude towards university education is well 
illustrated by a story quoted from Bishop Stubbs’s Lectures. The 
Bishop and J. R. Green met accidentally in a railway carriage, the 
latter with a volume of Renan in his hand. As soon as the Bishop 
recognised him, he said to himself, ‘‘If I can hinder, he shall not 
read that book.” He came to me at Navestock afterwards, says the 
Bishop, and “ that volume of Renan found its way uncut into my 
waste-paper basket.” 

“Tt all perfectly illustrates,” says Mr. Robertson, “the clucking- 
hen tactics and philosophy of ‘our university staffs, their conventual 
fright at every form of rationalism, their old-world policy of 
repression, . . . . doubtless the bliss of ignorance is successfully 
maintained, at least, in the university. Witness the troops of biased 
and blindfolded priestlings whom the Alma Mater turns out yearly, 
sworn to their creed in ignorance of what has been said against it, 
and before they have developed understanding enough to judge it for 
themselves.” 

With Buckle’s real errors Mr. Robertson is perfectly frank ; but 
he contends that their correction leaves the main values of his book 
only the more certain. After his treatment of these, Mr. Robertson 
proceeds to make a critical survey of the development of sociology, 
both before and after Buckle, a survey which, though largely 
destructive, is also largely constructive. This survey should prove 
of great value to students. Finally he gives us a charming essay on 
Buckle’s personality. We have little hesitation in saying that this 
work has placed Mr. Robertson in the front rank of the thinkers of 
the day in this or any other country. 

Mr. Fairbanks’ Introduction to Sociology’ is somewhat similar in 
treatment to Professor Giddings’s Principles of Sociology, noticed by 
us last month. Both these writers agree in maintaining that the 
science of sociology is rather psychological than biological. At any 
rate, as Mr. Fairbanks puts it, as the word society, or association, 
indicates, the true unity of a social group is not reached by a study 
of the physical side alone; it is a psychical fact. The phrase 


1 Introduction to Sociology. By Arthur Fairbanks. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co., Ltd. 1896. ‘ : 
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“social mind” is a convenient one to denote the psychical life which 
is gradually developed in the group, and in which lies the true unity 
of the group. 

Mr. Fairbanks is opposed to the modern school which asserts with 
confidence that society is an organism. The professor maintains, 
and we think rightly, that society is not an organism, although it 
has an organic character. As an analogy, however, properly used, 
the comparative method is most valuable, but the effort to construct 
a whole science upon the basis of a mere analogy can only end in 
failure. ‘‘ It is,” says Mr. Fairbanks, “ neither biology nor sociology, 
and it can serve no scientific purpose.” Thus sociology should deal 
(1) with the general structure of society, its organs and their 
functions ; and (2) with the laws governing social progress or the 
evolution of new and more complex forms of social life. Mr. 
Fairbanks does not fall into what we ventured to call the error of 
Professor Giddings, who thinks he has found in consciousness of mind 
one of the first principles of sociology. Mr. Fairbanks is a thorough 
evolutionist. ‘ All the distinctly social phenomena have,” he says, 
“a physical basis, and can be stated in terms of physical science as 
transformations of physical energy.” 

Mr. Fairbanks, who is of Yale University, has succeeded in giving 
the general reader an able and intelligible account of the scope of 
the new science in language which will not frighten the veriest tyro. 

Revolution and Counter-Revolution* consists of twenty letters con- 
tributed by Karl Marx to the New York Tribune some forty-five 
years ago, and now for the first time collected and printed in book 
form by Mrs. Aveling, one of the daughters of that great economist. 

These brilliant articles are truly what Engels has described, 
“excellent specimens of that marvellous gift of Marx... . of 
apprehending clearly the character, the significance, and the neces- 
sary consequence of historical events at a time when those events 
are actually taking place or are only just completed.” And, indeed, 
they are the more remarkable when we find the terrible conditions 
of poverty and family bereavements under which they were written, 
and that Marx had then only been about eighteen months in England. 
The analysis of the causes of the revolution in Germany of 1848, 
and which quite as inevitably led to the counter-revolution in 1849 
and 1850, is nothing less than masterly in its treatment and in its 
breadth of view. It suggests a parallel in this country which it 
would be well to bear in mind, since it accounts for the fluctuations 
of the strength of the two great political parties. A debt of 
gratitude is due to Mrs. Aveling, which should be none the 
less weighty because these essays have not sooner seen the light 
of day. 


1 Revolution and Counter-Revolution ; or, Germany in 1848. By Karl Marx. Edited 
by Eleanor Marx Aveling. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. New York: 
C. Scribner & Sons. 1896, 
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A New Guide to the Bar,' by two barristers who discreetly conceal 
their identity, contains much useful information and sound advice, 
not only for would-be barristers, but also for those already styled 
“learned in the law.” Although we think the strictures of the 
authors upon the authorities of the Inner and Middle Temple are 
somewhat too severe, yet we have reason to believe that they are 
not altogether unmerited. The “ chamber sweater” ought surely at 
this time of day to be a thing of the past, and the executive ought not 
to raise the rents against their own members by letting to outsiders. 
These, the authors assert, consist of “ engineers, architects, shipping 
agents, bank clerks, journalists, bachelors of no occupation, novelists, 
betting men, government clerks, and many other classes.” This 
edition should have even a greater success than the first. 

The fact that Zhe Student's Blackstone, by Mr. R. M. N. Kerr, 
has reached its twelfth edition would seem to justify its reappearance, 
and to require no further commendation from us. So long as 
Stephen’s Commentaries are set for the intermediate examination of 
solicitors, so long will some such compendium as this be required. 
This book is announced as an abridgment and adaptation of Black- 
stone’s great work to the present state of the law. Valuable, and, 
indeed, essential, as a study of this work is, we think that, in a com- 
pendium designed as a first text-book, critical notes should have been 
added dealing with those theories of Blackstone which more recent 
investigations have shown to be fallacious. 

We have also received Schopenhauer’s Art of Controversy,’ edited 
and translated by Mr. T. Bailey Saunders, and Pros and Cons,’ by 
Mr. John Bertram Askew, which is written on the same lines as Mr. 
Sydney Buxton’s Handbook to Political Questions, but which covers 
a much wider range of questions. Both these books should prove of 
service to the debater. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


The Far Eastern Question,’ by Mr. Valentine Chirol, is a reprint of 
a series of letters written for the Zimes during the author’s sojourn 


1 A New Guide to the Bar. By M.A. and LL.B., Barristers-at-Law. Second 
Edition. London: Sweet & Maxwell, Ltd. 

2 The Students’ Blackstone. Being the Commentaries on the Laws of England of 
Sir William Blackstone, Knt. Abridged and Adapted to the Present State of the 
Law. The Twelfth Edition. By R. M. N. Kerr, M.A. Oxon, Barrister-at-Law. 
London; Reeves & Turner. 1896. 

3 The Art of Controversy and Other Posthumous Papers. By Arthur Schopenhauer. 
Selected and Translated by T. Bailey Saunders, M.A. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co., Ltd. New York: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1896. 

+ Pros and Cons. Guide to the Leading Controversies of the Day (Political, Social, 
Religious, &c.). Edited by John Bertram Askew. London: Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co. Ltd. 1856. ; 

: The Far Eastern Question. By Valentine Chirol. London: Macmillan & Co. 
Ltd. 1896. 
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in the Celestial Empire. The object of the book is to point out the 
change which has taken place, since the war between China and 
Japan, in international politics rather than a description of those two 
countries. But in order to show how this change has come about 
Mr. Chirol has given a concise and graphic outline of the main 
national characteristics of those two nations. It seems incredible 
that the moral of the late war should be so little appreciated in 
China. Nowhere in Pekin, Mr. Chirol assures us, could he find the 
faintest indications of a desire to apply or even a capacity to under- 
stand its lessons, 

Mr. Chirol’s criticisms upon the, leading Chinese statesmen, if 
such they can be called, strike us as being peculiarly observant and 
penetrating and should be borne in mind by those who have dealings 
withthem. The general opinion in this country of Li Hung Chang has 
been eminently favourable, but if Mr. Chirol is correct in his esti- 
mation of his character, this must be considerably modified. ‘‘ Gifted 
with no mean intelligence and with a double dose of Chinese 
- cunning, he is too much of asceptic to allow prejudices or principles 
to stand in his way.” He has acquired the art of turning that ‘ facet 
of his character towards every European whom he meets which is 
most likely to impress his visitor” and this no doubt accounts for 
the idea which prevails that he is ready to introduce the real spirit 
of modern civilisation. No one according to Mr. Chirol is less likely 
to be the prophet of a great moral revival He has amassed a 
colossal fortune, perhaps the largest in the world, under circum- 
stances and surroundings that are, to say the least, highly suspicious. 
He belongs to the official class, which thrives upon corruption and 
imposture, and to whom reform would mean extinction. Mr. 
Chirol gives a capital description of the Tsungli-Yamén or Board of 
Foreign Relations and of the conflicting policies of the Great Powers 
at Pekin. The temporary success of the Franco-Russian diplomacy 
was due to the recognition by these Powers that the only argument 
understood in China is “ physical force.” Having secured the 
financial tutelage of China and with plain intimations that force 
would be employed if necessary, “ Franco-Russian diplomacy 
would have found itself armed with a double-edged weapon against 
which all the resources of diplomacy would have availed but: little.” 
‘That this financial tutelage has broken down is due rather to our good 
fortune than to any action on our part. Whether the many practical 
suggestions contained in this book will have any effect upon our 
Minister for Foreign Affairs remains to be seen. It will at any rate 
have the effect of educating public opinion. 








History and Biography. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


THE Duke of Argyll has written an admirable little book entitled 
Our Responsibilities for Turkey.’ It sets forth with the utmost 
lucidity the policy pursued during the last forty years by various 
British Ministries towards Turkey. That the attempt to make the 
Turkish Government pursue a humane and just course towards its 
Christian subjects by mere remonstrances is utterly futile has been 
clearly proved in this volume, which deserves to be carefully perused 
by all who wish to know the facts of the case. Mr. Gladstone and 
the Duke of Argyll are the only two survivors of the Cabinet which 
waged the Crimean War. The Duke, considering it his absolute 
duty to make an appeal to the reason and conscience of his country- 
men on behalf of the Christians who have been so barbarously treated 
by the Turks, has blamed English statesmen of all parties for their 
apathy in this matter. Having sketched the results of the Crimean 
War, and given the terms of the Treaty of Paris, he proceeds to 
show that, while the efforts of England and France gave Turkey “ a 
new lease of life,” the evils of Turkish administration have never 
improved since then. He dwells rightly on the needless fear of 
Russia, which, after all, has done some good in restraining the 
violence and tyranny of the odious Ottoman system of government. 
In his reference to the Armenian massacres he uses strong language, 
but not a whit too strong, all things considered. He consoles him- 
self with the reflection that the hearts of the English are in sympathy 
with his views : “ It is the only comfort I know of in these deplorable 
transactions that this much-desired insensibility of the English people 
has never been maintained.” He even goes so far as to contend that 
war would be justified to prevent a repetition of the atrocities which 
Europe has allowed to be perpetrated with impunity in the Turkish 
dominions. 

In a biographical work entitled India: Forty Years of Progress’ 
we have an interesting account of the life of Behramgi M. Malabari, 
whose efforts to improve the condition of women in India are so 
praiseworthy. Mr. Malabari is a poet and journalist, and his un- 
selfish devotion to a great cause might furnish an example worthy 
of being followed by Europeans. One of the practical fruits of his 
labours, the passing of the Age of Consent Act, whereby the age 
at which a girl can consent to a marriage in India has been raised 
from ten to twelve, may seem a comparatively trifling achievement, 
but for India the advance must be considered an important change, 
as the years between ten and twelve constitute the most critical 
period in the development of an Indian girl. Besides, it is probable 


1 Our Responsibilies for Turkey. Facts and Memories of Forty Years. By the 
Duke of Argyll. London: John Murray. 

? India: Forty Years of Progress and Reform. Being a Sketch of the Life and 
Times of B. M. Malabari. By R. P. Karkaria. London: H. Frowde. 
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that fresh reforms will follow, and that the age may eventually be 
raised to fourteen or, perhaps, sixteen. 

As Mr. Malabari is only forty-one, let us hope a career of great 
public usefulness is still before him. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


WE have received an advance copy of the first part (A to BaLLor) 
of the English Dialect Dictionary,‘ edited by Dr. Joseph Wright. 
It promises to be a work of stupendous importance. The Dictionary 
will include, as far as possible, the complete vocabulary of all English 
dialect words which are still in use, or are known to have been in 
use, during the last two hundred years in England, Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales. Amongst words included in the present part we find 
’ “acre,” to which are appended explanations of such phrases as 
acre-stones (field-stones), acre-painting (easy painting), acre-stones 
(loose stones), &c.; the word ‘“ a-gley,” by Burns’s well-known lines : 
“The best laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley.” 

The word is used in Scotland, as well as in Cumberland and York- 
shire, in the sense of ‘‘ obliquely, on one side.” 

The new section of the Oxford English Dictionary? (DIFFLUENT— 
DisBURDEN) contains 1252 main words, 153 combinations explained 
under these, and 95 subordinate entries, An interesting account is 
given of the origin of the phrase, “to dine with Duke Humphrey,” 
which was associated with Old St. Paul’s, and which was applied to 
persons who, while others were dining, passed their time walking 
in that place. Many English writers, including Smollett, have 
used the words in the sense of going without a dinner. 

The proportion of English and Teutonic words is larger than in 
the two preceding sections. The explanations of one curious word, 
“ dight,” occupy four columns of print. Unquestionably the work is 
a monument of research and scholarship. 

There is a subtle charm in the style of James Darmesteter, the 
gifted author of Lnglish Studies,* an admirable collection of essays, 
which his widow has translated from the French. The principal 
essay in the volume is that dealing with George Eliot, who, as the 
preface tells us, was to him “all that Tolstoi is to the children of 

1 The English Dialect Dictionary. By Joseph Wright, M.A., Ph.D. Part I, A to 
Batuor. London: H. Frowde. 

2 The Oxford English Dictionary. Vol. 11. DIFFLUENT-DISBURDEN. Edited by 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


3 English Studies. By James Darmsteter. Translated by Mary Darmsteter (A 
Mary T. Robinson). London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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the sixties, all that Nietzsche threatens to become to a younger 
generation—that is to say, less a great writer than a moral symbol, 
of which the name is no longer a mere proper noun, but, writ in 
shorthand, a whole theory of altruism, pity, or revolt.” He writes: 
“‘ The history and genius of George Eliot are one and indivisible . . . 
hence her incomparable superiority. This century has borne as power- 
ful realists as she—Thackeray, Balzac, Flaubert—but no one of them 
has had her universal touch, her deep completeness, for none of them 
has felt with the same intensity the full powers of affection and 
sympathy; none of them has built his work, as she does, on the 
very foundations of the human soul; none of them, like she, has 
strung his instruments with heart-strings, and thrilled us with 
the very fibre of our own most intimate nature.” The 
essay on “Joan of Arc in England” is exceedingly interesting. 
There is a sympathetic little study of ‘Irish Political Ballads,” and 
a luminous picture of Calcutta. James Darmesteter was rather a 
cosmopolitan type of Frenchman, and this volume of essays bears 
eloquent testimony to the fact. 

It is not surprising that Miss Arabella Kenealy’s novel, Some Men 
are such Gentlemen,’ has quickly run through several editions, for 
there is a demand for writing that is strong not smart, and didactic 
without being dull. The present cheap edition is sure to command 
a large sale, for not only is the story of intense interest and full of 
significance, but it contains passages pregnant with practical wisdom, 
and expressed withal in such lucid language that many novel readers 
will not be content with casting the book aside after perusal. 

The volume of three stories by Zero, the first of which, 4 Crentle- 
man of the Nineteenth Century,’ gives its title to the book, is very 
pleasant to read. There is little plot and less probability in the tale 
of a baronet at the sacrifice of his own life rescuing a burglar who 
has just set fire to the Towers, and yet the interest is sustained by 
clever dialogue and crispness of style and undoubted knowledge of 
the world. The earnestness of purpose which leads Lady Elfreda to 
devote her life and the hospitality of her mansion to the poor, 
determined to do something towards easing the sores of the world, 
is emphasised by the airy talk about socialism and humanitarianism. 

Fellow Travellers* is the title of a collection of charmingly written 
tales by Mr. Graham Travers. The stories are refreshing in their 
simplicity and sound good sense, and the tone throughout is 
invigorating and tonic. The dictum of the worthy doctor, who was 
as the shadow of a great rock, with his sympathetic deeds of kind- 
ness, and yet rough in manners and outward appearance, will bear 


1 Some Men are Such Gentlemen. A Novel. By Arabella Kenealy. London: Digby, 
Long & Co., 18 Bouverie Street. 

2 A Gentleman of the Nineteenth Century. By Zero. London: Digby, Long & Co. 
18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 

3 Fellow-Travellers. By Graham Travers, Edinburgh and London: William 
Blackwood & Sons, 
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quoting. “Next to a meek and quiet spirit, what did a woman 
want more than plenty of red-blood corpuscles? Latin and Greek, 
and piano-playing were a poor business in comparison.” 

The statement, more or less correct, that ‘‘ the district to which 
we journey has never yet been described, nor has it ever been ex- 
plored,” is of itself sufficient to show that Mr. Hill Repp has rendered 
good service in translating this little work on The Monastery of Pet- 
schenga.' The romance of the Monastery, including the story of its 
destruction by marauders on Christmas Eve, 1589, is well worth the 
perusal of those who are interested in tales of Russian life. 





ART. 


At the Clarendon Press two out of three volumes of a work im- 
portant in many ways have just appeared. ‘This is what the author 
—a Fellow and tutor of Exeter College, Oxford—modestly calls “a 
compendious account” of The Cults of the Greek States.’ In reality, 
it is the fullest account easily obtainable in English, or, perhaps, 
even in German, of ‘‘ the record left by Greek literature and monu- 
ments of the popular and public religion I have tried to 
disentangle myth from religion, only dealing with the former so far 
as it seems to illustrate or reveal the latter, and have aimed at 
giving a complete account of the names and ideas that were attached, 
and of the ceremonies that were consecrated, by the Greek states, to 
their chief divinities.” 

The importance of such a work to the archeology of Greek art, 
and to a proper criticism of its methods and achievements, is scarcely 
less than its value in the history of religions. It was the progress 
of art that made idolatry possible, after a higher polytheism had 
taken the place of the primitive fetishism. After the introductory 
chapters, treating of methods and the evidence of the monuments as 
compared with the literary record of the “aniconic” age, and of 
Cronos, of the pre-Olympian cult-period, these two volumes proceed 
from the account of the Zeus-cult to the examination of the worships 
of Hera, Athena, Artemis, and Aphrodite, and of certain subordinate 
personages associated with them. ‘As regards the archmological 
chapters, I have tried to enumerate all the cult-monuments, so far 
as anything definite is known about them In the chapters 
on the ideal types of each divinity my task has been mainly one of 

1 The Monastery of Petschenga. Sketches of Russian Lapland, from Historical and 
Legendary Sources. By J. A. Friis. Translated by Hill Repp. London: Elliot 
Stock, 62 Paternoster Row, E.O. 


2 The Cults of the Greek States. By Lewis Richard Farnell, M.A. Volumes First 
and Second. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1896. 
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selection; I have tried to confine myself for the most part to those 
of which my studies in the various museums and collections of 
Europe have given me personal knowledge.” 

The references, with the copious citations in the original languages, 
Greek or Latin, are not printed as footnotes, but are appended to 
the chapters relating to each cult. The very careful illustrations are 
printed on inset plates. In general, so handsome aud scholarly 
looking a work does not often appear, and is a great credit to the 
English University Press. 

The execution of the work is also deserving of all praise. The 
author has successfully withstood the theorising which is so often 
forced on us in the name of German erudition. ‘In the earliest 
days of my studies in this field I was bred in the strictest sect of 
German mythologists ; but some time before I contemplated writing 
on the subject I had come to distrust the method and point of view 
that were then, and are even now, prevalent in German scholarship ; 
and I regret that hostile criticism of much German work should 
take so prominent a place in my book.” This is as it should be. 
Whatever may have been the generation of the gods and goddesses, 
it is certain that a philosopher like Welcker, with a head full of 
Teutonic symbolism of nature; will never find it out by reasoning 
over classic texts in his study. 

Our author attempts the difficult task of presenting the facts of 
Greek religion without wandering off into the hypotheses and con- 
troversy that belong to a very different thing—Greek mythology. 
Instead of seeking the origins of the popular divinities, he tries to 
present the facts which show what the people thought and felt when 
they prayed to their gods. A contemporary instance will show the 
difficulty of the task. What English author, with three centuries 
of the Protestant judgment of Roman Catholic theology in his head, 
has succeeded in presenting even a tolerably accurate account of the 
facts of a religion vital to the Roman Catholic people among whom 
he may have lived? In the isolated villages of the Italian hills his 
theories are upset aud again put on their feet at every pilgrim 
shrine and festa. He is inclined to think that the village patron, 
St. Apollonia or St, Antony, whom he hears blamed on all sides for 
the drought, is a survival of some antique rain-deity ; but then he 
learns that all are waiting for the Eternal Father “to rain.” In the 
same breath he hears the Virgin addressed as omnipotent ; and then 
God—evidently a very different personage—is praised for having 
created her; and when, to resolve his doubt, he asks some village 
crone if the Virgin can create in her turn, he finds he has rudely 
shocked all her sense of divinity and is excused only on the ground 
that Englishmen are pagans and cannot be expected to know. 

Mr. Farnell makes conscientious use of the early Christian writers, 
many of whom, like Tertullian and Augustine, had personal know- 
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ledge of the pagan state of soul. But more recent Roman Catholic 
theology, in face of the pressing need to conciliate newly-converted 
races in America and India, has studied deeply that which is essential 
to “‘idolatry,” its real meaning and the rest. Of its own Madonna- 
worship there is an instructive controversy between Muratori and the 
younger Paolo Segneri, the more instructive as they have no side 
reference to Protestant antagonism. The application of such inves- 
tigations, made in sitw, like the contemporary devil- or spirit-worship 
explanation of idolatry, is still a desideratum. 

Arthur Boyd Houghton was the true head and intellectual centre 
of that younger group of artists which was an outcome of the pre- 

Raphaelite movement. This is what Mr. Lawrence Housman 
explains to us in an interesting introduction to a folio book of 
plates, ‘‘ printed for the most part from the original wood-blocks” 
of that able illustrator.’ ‘‘ These new men—Houghton and the rest 
—made a closer alliance with life, with the facts and passions of 
everyday existence, and threw themselves with personal enthusiasm 
into an idyllic rendering of the Victorian age of crinolines, breaking 
away from the somewhat cramped and cloistral point of view which 
had marked the earlier days of the movement.” 

The volume is well printed, and full of delight to the lover of 
engravings. Besides a half-dozen rich heliogravures, from the 
original drawings on the wood, there are eighty well-chosen full-page 
woodcuts. They are taken largely from Dalziel’s Arabian Nights, 
with a number of selections from Don Quixote, ballad and other poem 
illustrations, and Graphic America. This represents seven years’ 
work (1863-1870). The perennial interest of the subjects, the fre- 
quent quaintness of the treatment, the story told in each plate, which 
is the thing most enjoyed by common mortals in pictorial art, should 
give this work a public far beyond that of the ordinary buyers ot 
art-books. 


1 Arthur Boyd Houghton. A Selection from His Work in Black and White. With 
an Introductory Essay by Laurence Housman. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co. 1896. 
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28. From Mr. Marx H. JupGe, A.R.1.B.A. 





THE student of the Sunday question is indebted to the Rev. Frederic 

Peake for his contribution to the August number of the WESTMINSTER 

REVIEW, with its “ fuller presentation of the views and information 

of those who are opposed to the Sunday Opening of Museums and 

similar Institutions, and to the further extension of such methods of 

spending the Lord’s day.” However we may differ from the views 

advocated by the reverend gentleman, it must be admitted that he is 

entitled to speak on behalf of the modern Sabbatarians, who would 

arbitrarily impose on the first day of the week a theological observ- 4 

ance which exclusively had reference to the seventh day prior to : 

the Christian era, and we may accept with a smile his suggestion 

that the recent victory of Sunday Opening will be shortlived when 

we remember how dearly the Lord’s Day Observance Society had to of 

pay for the “victory” they obtained when they prosecuted the | 

members of the Leeds Sunday Lecture Society as ‘‘ keepers of a dis- MW 

orderly house.” . 

It is always pleasant to find points of agreement with an opponent, é 

and certainly the friends of Sunday Opening will agree with Mr. 

Peake when he says of the recent articles in the WESTMINSTER 

Review : “ The first point which calls for attention is the really 

scientific arrangement of the group of papers,” and they will not be 

disposed to disagree when he goes on to say that the papers “ present 

an inclined plane of concession to non-Sabbatarian tastes and demands,” 

and, as I am given the place of honour at “ the bottom of the slope ” 

with ‘‘the Sunday, about as devoid of religion as a day can be,” 

perhaps I may fitly deal with Mr. Peake’s remarks ; and this I do as 

P fully as time enables me. i 

From his lofty eminence in the clouds he assigns to me the lowly 

position at the bottom of the slope, a position which is, at least, a 

solid one. Mr. Peake has, I feel, rendered'a service to the cause of H 

rational Sunday observance by his definite statement that I am at i 

the bottom of the inclined plane of non-Sabbatarianism, for all can 
VoL. 146.—No, 4. 2B 
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now form some conception of the thick end of the wedge of the 
Sunday Reform movement, and the fancy picture of workshops open 
on Sundays, and workmen toiling for seven days for six days’ pay, 
must be relegated to the museums as curiosities of the Sabbatarian 
mind prior to the more enlightened days of the Rev. Frederic 
Peake, who has recognised the platform of the Sunday Society as at 
the very bottom of the inclined plane on which he looks down from 
the clouds of Sabbatarian superstition. 

In considering this matter, it will be well to take the distinct 
divisions of the Sunday Opening yuestion separately, rather than 
follow the mixed method adopted by Mr. Peake. The hammer of 
the geologist, so useful in the examination of the craggy peak, will 
be superfluous on the solid ground at the bottom of the slope. 
Having analysed the picture of the Sunday mountain as presented 
by the Secretary of the Lord’s Day Observance Society, I find the 
following distinct stages beneath the narrow summit down to its 
broader base, a picture, oddly enough, representing the Sunday 
Society platform as the foundation on which the Lord’s Day Observ- 
ance Society (though not thankfally) rests. 

There are three distinct divisions of the question—viz. (1) the 
opening of national and municipal museums, galleries, libraries, and 
gardens on Sundays ; (2) the Sunday opening of similar places by 
private enterprise, the public delivery of lectures on Sundays, and 
the public performance of music on Sundays, with free admission ; 
and (3) the same as last (2), but with payment for admission, though 
not carried on for pecuniary profit. 

First, then, as to the institutions supported at the public expense. 
It is not disputed that they have been, and are, of great benefit to 
the country, and the only question arising is whether Sunday Open- 
ing will, or will not, increase the usefulness of these institutions. 
The follow:ng statement by the Bishop of Winchester seems to me 
to be unanswerable : 


“It is a mere blunder to oppose the opening of such places because the 
rougher labouring folk, who now so often misuse or waste their Sundays, 
‘don’t care about museums, or libraries, or art.’ There isin our great towns 
an immense class, comprising tradesmen, clerks, shop assistants (male and 
female), and the like, many of whom would fain make a more intelligent 
use of their Sundays if we only gave them the opportunity. Such oppor- 
tunity will now be theirs. They will learn its value by degrees. No one, 
it is to be hoped, will be so foolish as to expect that the difficult lesson of 
using that opportunity aright will be learned all at once, or that the places 
now to be opened for the public benefit on Sunday afternoon will, when 
the first flutter of excitement is over, be continuously thronged. But I 
am confident that ten years hence we shall marvel at the fears and fore- 
bodings with which this wholesome change has now been heralded.” 


These words of the Bishop of Winchester well express the present 
sentiments of the Sunday Society, and in order to show how con- 
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sistent the Sunday Society has been, I quote from the Address to the 
Public, which was issued by the society in 1875. In that Address 
the Sunday Society deprecated 


“any attempt either to make Sunday an ordinary working day, or to in- 
troduce any element that would tend to endanger the preservation of such 
a beneficent social institution : submitting that the objection often felt to 
the slightly increased Sunday labour required by the opening of places of 
mental culture and recreation, will disappear when it is seen that the 
officers and attendants perform services analogous to those given by officials 
at places of worship, and, moreover, that by employing one-seventh more 
attendants than are now engaged, a weekly day of rest will be secured to 
every one. The Society’s objects are to obtain the opening of Museums, 
Art Galleries, Libraries, Aquariums, and Gardens, as such, on Sundays, 
and by a more equitable arrangement to extend to the whole of the com- 
munity many advantages now only enjoyed by a section of it.” 


What Mr. Peake calls ‘the ill-defined aspiration ” of the Bishops 
of Winchester, Lichfield, and Hereford, which is to “‘ safeguard the 
religious character of Sunday,” and its acceptance by Canon Barnett, 
I will only refer to in order to point out, that with these dignitaries 
of the Church to which he belongs, against him, lay minds will 
demand something more than the dogmatism of Mr. Peake to induce 
them to return to a Puritanical observance of the weekly day of 
rest, According to Mr. Peake, the ‘Sabbath of the Sunday 
Society” having been established in the metropolis, it will be 
followed by the “‘ religion of the Sunday Society as illustrated in the 
June and July numbers of the WESTMINSTER REvIEW.” It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Peake has more prescience as a prophet than as a 
teacher. The contributors to the WESTMINSTER REVIEW who are 
thus referred to as illustrating the “religion of the Sunday Society ” 
include two bishops and a clergyman of the Church of England, a 
clergyman of the Church of Scotland, the minister of one of the 
largest Congregational churches in the metropolis, and a Unitarian 
minister, not to mention the eminent lay teachers who have so ably 
supported the Sunday Opening movement. 

With characteristic modesty Mr. Peake attacks Lord Hobhouse as 
one who wishes to 
“divorce the Sunday from theology in the case of himself and others, 

leaving Puritans and their kind to the enjoyment of ‘ general worship,’ the 
Ten Commandments, and other theological gear which he regards as out 
of ‘harmony with the natural desires of human beings.’ It is some justi- 
fication of this last point of view, to note that the Ten Commandments 

_have put a very emphatic ‘thou shalt not’ on a good many of the ‘ natural 
Wesires of human beings’; while the Sermon on the Mount has intimated 
that such prohibition must be understood as extending to thoughts and 
words, no less than acts,” 


Though Lord Hobhouse is not placed at the bottom of the slope, 
I thoroughly join with him in wishing to separate the observance of 
Sunday from the theology of the Sabbatarians. But let us see what 
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Lord Hobhouse said in this connection. On the occasion of the 
Public Conference of the National Federation of Sunday Societies in 
London, on February 2, 1895, Lord Hobhouse presided, and I quote 
the following from his opening Address, as reported in the Times : 


“Giving every credit to the Sabbatarian societies for their sincerity and 
earnestness, Lord Hobhouse claimed for those who supported the action of 
the Sunday societies an equal earnestness and sincerity. They valued the 
Sunday rest every whit as much as their opponents, and were not in the 
least desirous of encroaching upon it, but they thought that the use of 
Sunday should be what he might call the Christian as opposed to the 
Jewish, or, if it was liked better, the rational as opposed to the theological. 
They thought that the Sunday was given to man, as all other days in the 
week were, and should be used for the best welfare of mankind. They 
claimed to represent a large number of decent, law-abiding people, fairly 
educated, fairly reasonable, and capable of judging for themselves what 
was best for their own welfare, who were entitled to demand that the law 
should consider them and not deliver them over, bound hand and foot, into 
the hands of their adversaries.” 


The few who now accept the Sabbatarian theology as the basis of 
their Sunday observance, should read the Address which the late 
Dean Stanley delivered to the Sunday Society twenty years ago, 
from which I quote the following : 


“The connection between the Mosaic law of the Sabbath and the Chris- 
tian Sunday was wholly unknown till the sixth century of our era, Nor 
was it recognised by the first Reformers, Luther, Calvin, and John Knox. 
Nor is there anything in the English Church, which in the slightest degree 
binds us to found the observance of Sunday on the details of the Fourth 
Commandment or on the ancient Jewish law. ‘The first teachers and 
preachers who connected the two together in this country were that body 
of excellent men, the Puritans of the seventeenth century, to whom in 
some respects we owe so much. By them it was that the Judaic observ- 
ance of Sunday was first promoted in England, and from thence it struck 
deep root in Scotland.” . 


The testimony of the late Professor Tyndall, on the same occasion, 
affords further evidence of the really religious aspirations of members 
of the Sunday Society. Professor Tyndall said : 


“Tf the appetite for natural knowledge did not exist, it would be our 
duty to stimulate it, but we have not to create the appetite which already 
exists, and the focd also for its satisfaction is there. The whole question 
now before us is whether we shall permit that food to be locked up as shew- 
bread, and denied to the great body of the people. Toa man of common 
sense like myself—I trust I may lay claim at least to common sense—the 
position of those who wish to lock up these things is utterly unintelligible. 
The British Museum contains some of the most wonderful samples of what 
the persons who seek to lock it up regard as the works of God; are they 
afraid of letting the people see these works? I do not wish to say a single 
harsh word on the present occasion, but I fear that in thus hiding away 
these works and wonders on the Sunday, many of those who do so are 
aiming at the exaltation of a special class amongst us, instead of at the 
improvement of the people and the true glory of God.” 
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Mr. Hodgson Pratt and the Rev. H. V. Le Bas having both 
suggested that peripatetic lecturers should be provided, to point out 
the beauties, attraction, and meaning of the treasures of nature and 
art stored in our museums, for which the nation’s money had been 
expended, it is extraordinary that Mr. Peake should base on this 
suggestion the following remarks : 

“The Christian ministry, perhaps stripped of its last endowments, is to- 
attempt the religious instruction of the community in open competition 
with places of amusement, lavishly supported out of the common purse, 
and abundantly provided with paid guides and lecturers, prepare: to- 
‘harangue’ on scientific subjects from a non-theological point of view. 
There would shortly be need of a new Society to liberate science frou. 
State patronage and control.” 


Now that our scientific collections are no longer exclusive, but are 
open to all, one would have thought that any objection to State 
contro! would have ceased, but to have Mr. Peake, the organiser of 
the Leeds prosecutions, posing as an Individualist in this matter, and 
suggesting the need of a Society to liberate science from State 
control, is a spectacle for gods and men! Is it by accident or design 
that science alone is to be “liberated”? Is art to have a free 
course as being less harmful ‘in its influence than science ? 

It was with the expressed approval of both Houses of Parliament 
that her Majesty’s Government arranged for the Sunday Opening of 
the whole of the great national museums and galleries in London 
early in the present year, and as Sunday Opening was successfully 


initiated on the first Sunday in April last, it is not now necessary to- 


re-state the arguments in favour of this policy, but it is desirable to 
again correct the misstatements which have always been so large a 
part of the Sabbatarian case. 

Mr. Peake again asserts that the Report of the Joint Committee 
of Convocation in favour of the free opening of museums and art 
galleries on Sundays “ was emphatically repudiated by the two 
clerical houses.” It is true that the bishops of the province of 
Canterbury did not take advantage of the opportunity which the 
Report afforded them of becominy the leaders of the movement for 
adding to the religious enjoyment of Sunday a like freedom for 
enjoying science, literature, and art; but it is only fair to point out 
that they declined as a body to put on record one word in opposition 
to the movement. A resolution stating “ that the foremost privilege 
of the Lord’s day is the privilege and responsibility of worship,” was 
passed, and this carried with it a recognition that other privileges 
than worship could be properly associated with the observance of 
Sunday, and one of those privileges the Sunday Society have always 
claimed to be reasonable recreation. 

The motion proposed on behalf of the Committee—- 


‘ That since it is evident that an increased number of persons, for whom 
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Sunday is the only day of leisure, find the reasonable use of libraries, 
picture galleries, and museums on that day to be wholesome and profitable, 
it is necessary in the higher interests of both visitors and attendants that 
such Sunday Opening should be carefully guarded against unfairness and 
misuse,” 

was rejected. The important point here to remember is, that the 
bishops as a body, after receiving a report from their own Special 
Committee, which Committee confirmed the facts as stated in the 
petition of the Sunday Society with regard to the success of Sunday 
Opening, did not question the facts, nor express any regret upon 
learning from their own Committee that the number of persons who 
made use of museums, art galleries, and libraries on Sundays was a 
jarge and increasing one. 

Mr. Peake says that Mr. Mark Judge 


“appeals to the extent to which Sunday Opening has been carried in the 
provinces, and points to ninety-three institutions supported by rates and 
taxes, which are already open regularly every Sunday. But he omits, 

‘naturally, to mention that in the great majority of these cases, Sunday 
Opening has been a failure.” 


Mr. Peake then refers to certain small institutions having been 
closed ; and with regard to those open, he charges me with magni- 
fying them into ninety-three “‘ by counting each branch separately.” 
I plead guilty to the latter charge, and grant that when we speak of 
the British Museum being open on Sundays, the Natural History 
Museum is technically included, but I find it natural, as, I believe, 
most people would, to say that two museums are open. 

With regard to my naturally omitting to mention that, “ in the 
majority of cases, Sunday Opening has been a failure,” I would first 
thank Mr. Peake for his admission that Sunday Opening has not 
been a failure in every instance ; thus we may now claim Mr. Peake 
as a witness to the fact that Sunday Opening has not been without 
some success, 

This is not the first time that Mr. Peake has made these allega- 
tions as to “failure of Sunday Opening.” These allegations are so 
unwarranted that I do not feel called upon to again trouble the 
authorities of the institutions for statistics for the purpose of reply- 
ing to Mr. Peake. In 1892 he made a similar attack, when the 
Sunday Society appealed successfully to the Drapers’ Company to 
open their Hall to the members on a Sunday afternoon. Mr. Peake 
then addressed a letter to the Drapers’ Company in which he alleged 
that “Sunday Opening had failed at Newcastle, Birmingham, 
Leicester, Manchester, and Liverpool.” To this day Sunday Opening 
continues in each of those towns, and the Lord’s Day Observance 
Society has failed to hold any public meeting to call the attention of 
the Municipal Councils to the alleged failure. I at that time applied 
to the authorities for particulars as to whether Mr. Peake’s statement 
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was warranted, and in each case it was repudiated. I cannot quote 
from all the letters I received, but the following will suffice. Mr. 
Whitworth Wallis, Director of the Birmingham Museum and Art 
Gallery, after giving statistics, said: “I shall be glad if you will 
kindly rub these facts into the Secretary of the Lord’s Day Observ- 
ance Society, as the Sunday Opening in Birmingham has proved a 
most unqualified success.” Mr. J. D. Mullins, Chief Librarian, 
Birmingham, said: “ There is nothing to justify the statement that 
Sunday Opening is a failure in Birmingham.” Mr, C. W. Sutton, 
Chief Librarian, Manchester, said: ‘‘ The number of attendances in 
the year ending September 6, 1892, was greater than in previous 
years, the total number of visits paid to the libraries and reading- 
rooms on Sundays being 305,757, or an average of 6794 each 
Sunday.” 

On one other point in which Mr. Peake is wrong I must correct 
him. He says, ‘“‘ At the Paddington Free Public Library the rules 
required that ¢he Librarian, who had no assistant, should be at his 
post thirteen hours every week-day and seven hours on Sunday.” 
This statement is absolutely contrary to the facts. The Librarian 
was never without an assistant, and, though it is true that the rules 
required « librarian to be in attendance every day in the week, it 
was never one and the same person for seven consecutive days. 


The liberty to open, by private enterprise, museums, art galleries, 
or libraries, or to arrange for the delivery of lectures, or the per- 
formance of music, on Sundays, with free admission, has never been 
denied in this country, and the question of Sunday Opening, lectures, 
and music, now has resolved itself into one of payment. 


Since Mr. Peake’s article appeared in the WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
the second Report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords on 
the Lord’s Day Act (51 Geo. III.. c. 49), to which he referred, has 
been published, and its conclusion invites the Lord’s Day Societies 
to renew their systematic persecution of those who may be engaged 
in arranging for the opening of science or art collections on Sunday, 
or for the delivery of public lectures, or the performance of music on 
that day. The conclusion of the Report of the Committee is in the 
following words : 

“On the whole subject referred to us our conclusion is, that while the 
phraseology of the earlier Act is now inappropriate, and the alteration of 
such phraseology, if practicable, would be advantageous, the existing law, 
as laid dowu in the two statutes, 21 Geo. III. c. 49, and 38 & 39 Vict. 
c. 80 (the Remission of Penalties Act), corresponds substantially with the 


wishes and sentiments of the English people, and that any material change 
in its general provisions would be harmful rather than advantageous.” 


Until this rehabilitation of the Act of 1781 by the Report of the 
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Select Committee of 1896, there was some ground for objection to 
the tactics of the Sabbatarian party in making use of a measure 
which the judges of the land had declared ought to have been con- 
sidered obsolete ; but now the Act has been actually stamped by the 
Select Committee as a law which “ corresponds substantially with 
the wishes and sentiments of the English people” of to-day, and if 
that is so, who has a right to object to the law being put in force by 
any one who chooses ? 

If it was discreditable to the intelligence of the eighteenth 
century for the Parliament of 1781 to have passed such a measure, 
it is difficult to find words to describe the action of the Select Com- 
mittee of 1896, 

The Sunday Society lost no time in replying to the Report of the 
Select Committee, and on August 15, 1896, the Committee unani- 
mously passed the following resolution : 

‘That having received and considered the Second Report of the Select 
_ Committee of the House of Lords on the Lord’s Day Act (21 Geo. III. 
ec. 49) the Committee of the Sunday Society resolves as follows :— 

“1, That the conclusion of the Report, viz., that ‘the existing law 
corresponds substantially with the wishes and sentiments of the English 
people,’ is erroneous. 

“2, That the judges of the land have more correctly interpreted the 
wishes and sentiments of the English people when in reluctantly giving 
judgment for the Lord’s Day Societies, they have declared that the 
prosecutions under the Lord’s Day Act ought never to have been entered 
upon, and have given it as their opinion that the Lord’s Day Act under 
which it is possible for the promoters of exhibitions, lectures, and -con- 
certs of an elevating character, on Sundays, to be prosecuted as keepers of 
disorderly houses, ought to be repealed as being out of harmony with the 
spirit of our time. 

“3. That a careful examination of the Report of the Select Committee, 
and the position taken up by the Lord’s Day Societies, points to the con- 
clusion that the advice of the judges will have to be followed, and steps 
taken to remove the objectionable Act from the Statute-book.” 


The Report of the Select Committee is a great disappointment, 
following as it does upon the Sunday Opening of the national 
museums and galleries, and remembering the liberal and fair-minded 
speech of the Archbishop of Canterbury in the House of Lords on 
March 21, 1895, a more satisfactory result of the inquiry was 
certainly anticipated. 


Fortunately the platform of the Sunday Society was not so narrow 
as some have imagined. While the Society has always advocated 
the opening of the national institutions of science, art, and literature, 
its demands were never limited to this somewhat narrow ground. 
The vast majority of our large towns are quite away from the 
vicinity of our national museums and galleries, and only the minority 
of our provincial towns have any municipal institutions of the kind. 
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The Society always recognised the fact, that if art, science, and 
literature are to be brought within reach of the people as a whole, 
it can only be done by means of private enterprise, and the Society's 
programme was therefore never qualified by the words “ national ” 
or ‘‘municipal,” but the breadth of the platform was made clear by 
the words “as such” being added to the ‘‘ Sunday Opening of 
museums, art galleries, libraries, and gardens”; and as far back as 
1887, the following resolution was unanimously passed at the public 
annual meeting of the Society in that year: 

“That this meeting enters its protest against the tactics of intimidation 
by which the Sabbatarian Societies of London succeeded in closing the 
National Art Treasures Exhibition at Folkestone on Sundays, in 1886, as 
set forth in the Report of the Sunday Society, and is of opinion that the 
Committee should take steps to obtain the repeal or amendment of the 
Act 21 Geo. III. c. 49, under which it is possible to designate a Fine 
' Art Exhibition as a ‘disorderly house,’ and thus make such intimidation 
impossible in future.” 


In my contribution to the WestmNSTER Review for May last, I 
said that this resolution set forth the present situation of Sunday 
Opening, which I summed up as follows: 

“ Parliament has at last opened the National Museums and Galleries, 
the Municipalities of the country are perfectly free to do likewise, but the 
private citizen must not follow the example. The Act 21 Geo. III. c. 
49, has been made to declare that any private citizens, who, for what they 
regard as a public advantage, and not for pecuniary profit, shall follow 
the example of the State in this matter, shall be ‘liable to be sued or prose- 
cuted, and punished as keepers of disorderly houses.’ Consequently, while 
the Act 21 Geo. III. c. 49, remains on the Statute-book unamended, the 
final battle of Sunday Opening has still to be fought.” 


Mr. Peake states that the Sunday Societies ‘cater for the wants 
of the vulgar, the irreligious, the Socialist, and the Anarchist ”— 
adding, ‘‘in which wants Mr. Mark Judge now includes the supply 
of ‘ guides and refreshments.” As a contrast, Mr. Peake would, I 
suppose, wish us to believe that the Lord’s Day Societies “cater for 
the wants of the refined, the religious, the Individualist, and the 
Patriot.” I would remind Mr. Peake that the greatest want of the 
vulgar is refinement; that the irreligious need religion; that the 
Socialist has to learn that true freedom is only to be had by respect- 
ing individual liberty; and that the lesson to be learned by the 
Anarchist is that the Government which respects the individual 
liberty of the citizen is entitled to the support of the people as a 
whole. That guides to these ends, and that those who are willing to 
listen to the voice of the teacher (whether those seeking improvement 
be vulgar, or in other respects uncultured) should have refreshment, 
lest they faint by the way, is in accordance with the highest thought, 
whether emanating from religion, morality, politics, or sociology. 
The Sunday Society, and other bodies connected with the National 
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Federation of Sunday Societies, have been moderate in their demands, 
and would willingly have accepted such an amendment of the Act 
as would have secured the reasonable freedom desired, but the 
Sabbatarian party have mistaken moderation for weakness, and 
refused the immediate relief which amendment of the Act would 
have given. The alternative is to demand repeal of the Act of 
1781. and until that Act has been relegated to the British Museum 
as an anomaly in the legislation of a country whose constitution is 
based on freedom, the Sunday Society, confident in the support of 
the people, will persist in its efforts to get rid of the objectionable 
Act. 

The tedious delay in the final vote of the House of Commons for 
the extension of Sunday Opening to London did undoubtedly weary 
many, but so much of our cause having been already won, it only 
remains for us to be persistent in order to add to the free religious 
enjoyment of Sunday, that freedom for enjoying the elevating 
influences of science, literature, and art, which is so much desired by 
thousands of our countrymen. As evidence that this is so, I need 
only quote the following from the 39th Annual Report of the 
Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery : 

“The attendance on Sunday afternoons is satisfactory, if not excessive, 
the number of visitors during the three hours on which the Gallery is 
open being on an average higher than that during the same hours on 
ordinary week-days. The trustees feel, therefore, that the opening of the 
Gallery on Sunday afternoons has been fully justified, and they are 
gratified at being able to meet what is evidently a popular demand ” 


This question of the observance of Sunday in this country is not 
only important because it affects the freedom of a seventh part of 
our lives, but it has to do with the present waste of opportunity 
which, if properly used, would make for righteousness as perhaps no 
other single reform could. Reformers never had a nobler cause, 
voiced by Tennyson when he sings: 


“ Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring happy bells across the snow: 
* # # * 


Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


“ Ring out the slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


** Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 


Mark H. JupGeE. 
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Mr. Lecky, in his recently published work, bewailed the decadence 
of Parliamentary institutions in England. The extension of the 
franchise had produced a great change for the worse in the House of 
Commons. That body was less efficient, less fitted for the work it 
had to perform ; there was a visible deterioration in its personnel ; 
it was more liable to corrupt influences; it commanded less respect 
among the great mass of the people. Mr. Lecky has been careful to 
inform us that this indictment against the Representative Chamber 
was written before he had any expectation of becoming a member of 
that assembly ; but he would, in all probability, hold that the 
experiences of the Session which came to a close in the middle of 
August, had afforded ample justification for his jeremiad. 

There can be no question that, from whatever standpoint it may 
be viewed, the recent Session was a disappointing one. No great 
measure of constructive legislation has been inscribed on the statuate- 
book, The pledges given by the Unionist party to the country still 
remain unfu.filled. The Government acknowledged they could not 
turn their great majority to account. Almost from the opening day 
of the Session misfortune appeared to dog their footsteps. The 
mismanagement of public business was of the grossest kind. Small 
measures which nobody wanted, but which offered special facilities 
for dilatory discussion, were brought forward at the commencement 
of the Session ; weeks were spent in considering them, thus throwing 
back the important Bills of the Government to a late stage of the 
Session, and then, in order that the prorogation should take place at 
a certain date, they were, with one or two exceptions, incontinently 
abandoned. 

This, perhaps, was the initial blunder which led to the subsequent 
disasters of the Government. The period of the Session which is 
generally availed of to make progress with the principal measures of 
the Government, had been wasted. The opportunity could not be 
recalled. But the Government committed a not less fatal mistake in 
the character of their big Bills. The abandonment of the Education 
Bill was owing as much to the dislike it excited among the Unionist 
party, as to the resistance offered to it by the Opposition. At the 
General Election the Unionist party gave definite and binding 
pledges to give increased assistance to the Voluntary schools. But 
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instead of confining themselves to a small Bill, giving a grant out of 
the Exchequer to Denominational schools and necessitous Board 
schools, they brought in a measure revolutionising the entire 
educationa] system in England. That the Bill contained some 
valuable provisions cannot be doubted. But nobody had asked for 
it; and it pleased nobody. ‘he supporters of the Voluntary schools 
considered the proposed grant entirely inadequate. It would give 
least relief where relief was most wanted. It would not enable 
them to meet the competition of the Board schools. There was a 
danger that, if accepted, it would be regarded as a settlement which 
should not be disturbed for another quarter of a century. Such a 
prospect was regarded with unfeigned ‘alarm by some of the most 
influential and sagacious supporters of denominational education. 
The grant would be swallowed up by the sanitary aud other require- 
ments insisted upon by the Education Department, and by the 
increased salaries which should be given to the teachers. Even 
though the Bill were passed, the problem confronting the managers 
and supporters of Voluntary schools would remain more pressing 
than ever. The last state would be worse than the first. 

The support given to the Bill by those who could speak for the 
Voluntary schools was of the most half-hearted character. They 
damned it with faint praise. They would accept it as an instalment, 
but it would settle nothing. ‘The aid proposed by the Government 
was in reality illusory. They had shirked tackling the problem as 
a whole, and they had mixed up what was a narrow and a minor 
issue with a far-reaching scheme of educational reform. Divided 
counsels prevailed as to the source from which the grant-in-aid 
should be obtained. A very influential section held that it should 
come out of the rates, and that the ratepayers should be allowed 
such a representation in the management of the schools as would 
satisfy them that the money was well spent, and that a high standard 
of educational efficiency was maintained. This proposal was regarded, 
on the other hand, by the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop 
of London, as placing the Voluntary schools on “the slippery slope ” 
which would lead to public control, and perhaps the ultimate 
secularisation of the schools. The difference of opinion on this 
subject rapidly became acute, and the Government found that not 
alone could they not count on the hearty support of the numerically 
large number in favour of denominational education, but that their 
proposals had destroyed all chance of unity of action amongst them, 
and had precipitated a controversy which threatened to have a serious 
effect upon the fate of the Bill. 

The other provisions in the Bill found little favour with the 
supporters of the Government. The dislike which the Prime Minister 
and the First Lord of the Treasury were known to entertain for 
School Boards, was regarded as the true explanation of the clauses 
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which would enable those bodies to be abolished. On this point the 
vast majority of the Tory party held that they had received no 
mandate from the country. They dreaded the effect which so 
reactionary a proposal would have, especially among the great urban 
constituencies. Some of the more prominent Liberal-Unionists, such 
as Mr. George Dixon, were very outspoken in their condemnation of 
what they regarded as an attack on the School Boards. The limit 
which it was proposed to apply to the expenditure of those bodies 
met with approval in hardly any quarter. 

But while the legions of the Government were disheartened and 
divided in this way, the Liberal party were united as one man in 
opposition to the Bill. As Sir William Harcourt afterwards stated, 
the Government had delivered themselves into the hands of the 
Opposition. When Parliament assembled, the Liberal party were in 
an almost chaotic state of disorganisation. The effects of the great 
débdcle of the previous year were still visible, not only in their 
attenuated ranks, but in the depressed spirits, the scarcely concealed 
dislikes, the smouldering discontent, which led many exultant Unionists 
to declare that the old Liberal party had practically ceased to exist. 
When the Education Bill was laid on the table of the House of 
Commons a complete transformation was effected. The ranks of 
the Liberal party were closed up. A great cohesive influence came 
into operation. They had found a rallying cry, whose echoes would 
be heard in every part of the country. The contrast between Liberal 
and Tory principles was again sharply defined. The most favour- 
able ground on which they could carry on a great struggle had been 
selected for them by their opponents. They also discovered they 
had a leader, who was not only a great master of Parliamentary 
strategy, who was not only able to submit the measure of the 
Government to a remorseless criticism, who was not only more than 
a match for the best debaters on the Treasury bench, but who pos- 
sessed the still rarer quality of inspiring his followers with his own 
confidence, his own ardour, his own contagious combativeness. The 
discovery that, in Sir William Harcourt, the Liberal party has a 
leader on whom the mantle of Mr. Gladstone has, not unworthily, 
fallen, will probably hereafter be regarded as the most memorable 
event of the Session of 1896. 

The fact that they could not count upon the support of the Irish 
Nationalists in their opposition to the Education Bill, did not dis- 
courage the Liberal party. Sir William Harcourt understood the 
difficulty in which Mr. Dillon was placed, and he also showed that 
he recognised that public opinion had expressed itself in favour of 
additional aid being given to the Voluntary schools. He offered to 
support the Government in passing a Bill carrying out this object, 
if their more ambitious and reactionary proposals were dropped. As 
might be expected, Ministers would not listen to a compromise of 
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this sort. Their Bill had obtained a second reading by almost the 
largest majority on record, and they did not conceive it possible that 
any opposition which would be offered to it would prevent it from 
passing into law. They were speedily undeceived. ‘They found 
that not only would resistance to it be stubborn and protracted, not 
only would they have to hew their way through a jungle of amend- 
ments, unprecedented in number and raising at every stage questions 
on which their own followers were keenly divided, but that they had 
entirely miscalculated the reception the Bill wculd meet with in the 
country. When Sir John Kennaway, speaking for his constituents, 
denounced the Bill as unsettling everything and settling nothing, its 
fate was sealed. The rising tide of public indignation had already 
commenced to beat against the walls of Parliament. 

Such a disaster overtaking a powerful Government in its first 
session is almost unexampled. It was not, however, the only mis- 
fortune which befell the Government. The circumstances which 
attended the withdrawal of the Bill, were almost as fatal to their 

‘credit as the confession of impotence involved in the abandonment 
of a measure of first-class importance. The spectacle of Sir John 
Gorst as the solitary occupant of the Treasury bench, while a measure, 
the paternity of which he almost ostentatiously disavowed, was being 
riddled by the destructive criticism of the Opposition, was not an 
encouraging one. ‘The intervention of Mr. Balfour in the debates 
in Committee was attended with disastrous results. He confessed 
he did not understand the Bill, and yet he accepted an amendment 
which the Vice-President of the Council had refused, and had 
declared would make the measure unworkable. When the Govern- 
ment were compelled to recognise that it would be impossible to 
pass the Bill before the adjournment, if the House were to rise in 
the middle of August, Mr. Balfour proposed to hang up the measure 
at a certain date, end resume the consideration of it in an Autumn 
Session. Within less than a week he discovered that this proposal 
would only land him in still more serious difficulties than those from 
which, by this means, he sought to extricate himself. He found there 
was only one course open to him. The Government should acknow- 
ledge themselves baffled, humiliated, defeated. The Ministerial hosts 
should march under the Caudine Forks. 

The disappointment felt by the Unionist party was intense. All 
the hopes and expectations which they cherished when the Session 
opened were dashed to the ground. They discovered that they were 
not, as they had fondly imagined, omnipotent in Parliament. They 
had fallen into the error of disparaging overmuch the Opposition they 
had to meet. But they had a still more disappointing experience. 
Their confidence in the leadership of Mr. Balfour was rudely shaken. 
Parliamentary business had been brought to something approaching 
a dead-lock. The Session was doomed to be a barren one. It was 
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impossible for the Government to emerge out of the position which 
had been created without serious loss of prestige. The country 
expected much from .a Government commanding so large a majority. 
Their disappointment at the failure of that Government to accom- 
plish its chief object, would be proportionately keen. The discontent 
caused by the glaring mismanagement of business, for which the 
First Lord of the Treasury was responsible, was deep and widespread, 
and found expression in all the leading Ministerial organs, with 
possibly one exception. For a short time it seemed as if Mr. 
Balfour would be unable to resist the gathering storm. The danger 
was staved off when it was realised that the only possible alternative 
to Mr. Balfour as Leader of the House of Commons was Mr. Cham- 
berlain. This was a choice which the Tory party proper were not 
prepared to accept. Towards the end of the session Mr. Balfour 
partially retrieved his position. His personal popularity never 
suffered. But his leadership is suspect. He must for the future 
expect to find keen and vigilant critics on the benches behind him. 
A repetition, even on a smaller scale, of the disasters of last Session 
will render his position untenable. 

The circumstances under which the two measures—the Rating 
Act and the Irish Land Act—which the Government are entitled to 
place to their credit were forced through Parliament, are not calcu- 
lated to strengthen the Unionist position, to restore the confidence 
formerly felt in Mr. Balfour’s leadership, or to increase the respect 
entertained by the country for Parliament as a deliberative assembly. 
Of the object of the first of these measures it is impossible to express 
approval. It is an Act for the subsidising of a class out of the 
national exchequer. It is based on unsound economical principles. 
It establishes a precedent which may lead to startling developments, 
and which may produce disastrous results on our national system of 
finance. If one depressed industry be entitled to receive relief from 
the public purse, it will be difficult to resist on logical grounds the 
demand which is certain to be made in behalf of other industries in 
a similar plight. But there is hardly any reason for doubting that 
the major portion of the grant of £2,000,000 sterling to pay half 
the rates on agricultural land, will find its way into the pockets of 
the landlords. The amount of the relief given in the rates will be 
deducted from the remissions which landowners are in the habit of 
making to their tenants. It is an even more serious blot, that in 
counties, such as Essex, where agricultural depression has been 
exceptionally severe, the relief given will be infinitesimal in amount, 
whilst in counties, such as Lancashire, where distress has been 
scarcely felt, and where, as a matter of fact, the rents show a ten- 
dency to rise, very substantial relief will be given. 

A measure of this kind eminently needed careful consideration. 
Mr. Balfour, however, took up the extraordinary position that, when 
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the principle of the grant was affirmed, all the other clauses simply 
dealt with the machinery for its distribution, and that, therefore, it 
should pass through Committee stage in a few sittings. When he 
found that the Bill would meet with a protracted resistance, he 
availed himself of his powerful majority to force it through the House 
cf Commons by means of all-night sittings. This is a perilous 
experiment to be adopted by the leader of the Constitutional party. 
It invites repetition from future Governments. It is not calculated 
to have a favourable effect on the country as a whole. It serves to 
concentrate public attention on the provisions of a Bill which might 
prove obnoxious to large classes of the community, but which, if a 
different procedure were adopted, might slip through Parliament 
without receiving much notice or awakening much interest among 
the mass of the electorate. 

Mr. Balfour, in his anxiety to be able to show some salvage from 
the numerous wrecks of the Session, played into the hands of his 
opponents. The Rating Act was an attempt at grandmotherly 
legislation, which is received with little gratitude by those it is 
intended to benefit, and which awakens many jealousies. While the 
Bill was before Parliament, elections took place in the Frome 
division and in Wick. In both constituencies the Rating Bill was 
the cardinal factor on which the elections turned; in both, the 
Unionist candidates suffered severe defeats. A more serious fact 
was the discontent which the measure excited among urban popula- 
tions. They had also contributed to the return of a Unionist 
Government to power, and they were entitled to some of the good 
things that were going. If that were impossible, they should not, 
at least, be asked to bear half the local burdens of the agricultural 
classes. This discontent found very audible expression in the House 
of Commons. It compelled the Government to limit the operation 
of their measure to five years. It has sensibly weakened the posi- 
tion of the Unionist party in those districts from which they derived 
their chief strength. 

The course adopted by the Government with reference to the 
Irish Land Bill was still more unwise and disheartening. At a 
comparatively early period of the Session, Mr. Balfour stated the fate 
of that measure was hanging in the balance. On the Education Bill 
and the Rating Bill the Government had made up their minds. 
Whatever opposition was offered to them, Ministers were determined 
to place them on the statute-book before the end of the Session. 
But the Irish Bill could only be passed if the Irish members adopted 
a self-denying ordinance, accepted it as it stood, and made no 
attempt to discuss or amend it. This was a most extraordinary 
position for a Unionist Government to take up. It struck at the 
root of their contention that a Unionist Government was able to 
legislate successfully for Ireland. The explanation of the action of 
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the Government, of course, was that at that time they had no expec- 
tation, and possibly no desire, to pass the Bill. It had served its 
purpose when it was dangled before the eyes of the Irish tenantry. 
Its introduction was a suificiently convincing proof of the willingness 
of the Government to remove any grievances which might exist in 
Ireland, It would be a masterpiece of skilful strategy if the respon- 
sibility for the loss of the Bill could be placed on the shoulders of 
the Nationalist members. 

This was not a very creditable attitude for a powerful Government 
to assume. It is another illustration of the want of wisdom which 
is so frequently displayed by those in whose hands the destinies of a 
nation are placed. Nothing could be more egregiously shortsighted 
than to imagine that the Irish people would be duped by the dis- 
honest pretences resorted to by the Ministry. When his other more 
cherished schemes miscarried, however, a change came over the spirit 
of Mr. Balfour's dream. He discovered that the Land Bill would 
form the picce de résistance of the Session. A complete change took 
place in his plans. The Bill which the Government had not intended 
should pass, would be the means of saving the Session from being 
stamped as utterly barren. Very little time could be allowed for its 
consideration ; no amendment of a material character could be 
accepted. The measure did not receive much favour in any quarter. 
By the representatives of the tenants its provisions were regarded as 
halting and inadequate, or illusory. The landlord party considered 
that it needlessly reopened some of the more controversial aspects 
of the Irish land question, and that its effect would be to take 
another slice off their rents. 

The Government were favoured by one material circumstance. 
The divisions among the Irish members had reduced the Nationalist 
party to impotence. Mr. Balfour, with an adroitness which he did not 
display when dealing with the other measures of the Session, availed 
himself of those differences of opinion, and played off one section 
against the other. It is safe to say that if a Bill of this kind had 
been laid before Parliament when the Irish party formed a united 
and compact body, it would have been flung back with indignation 
in the face of the Government. But the great Constitutional instru- 
ment on which the Irish people relied in the past to secure redress 
for their grievances, has been shattered. Nationalist Ireland no 
longer speaks with a single voice. Her demands were put forward 
by rival and discordant sections, anxious to score off one another, but 
unwilling to assume responsibility for the loss of a measure which 
might conceivably benefit some portion of the Irish tenants. 

The existence of this state of things among the Irish members, 
removed most of the difficulties from the path of the Government 
which they would otherwise experience in attempting to pass a com- 
plex and contentious measure of this kind. It was inevitable when 
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Mr. Dillon described the measure as a sham and a fraud, that Mr. 
Healy and Mr. Redmond should be prepared to bless it, and would 
not hesitate to denounce any attempt to protract discussion upon it. 
The opposition of the landlord party was a negligable quantity. The 
Government did, indeed, make the mistake at first of giving way to 
them on some vital points ; but when they realised the effects which 
the concessions they had made would have in Ulster, they hastily 
threw overboard the amendments to which they had consented. The 
determined attitude assumed by the Ulster tenants, and the con- 
sciousness that the Unionist cause was threatened with a very 
serious danger, had a very considerable effect on the action of the 
Government in straining every nerve to pass the Bill before the 
Session terminated. 

Of the course adopted by the House of Lords towards the Bill, it 
is unnecessary to make more than a few passing references. They 
certainly had some ground of complaint against the action of the 
Government. It is not a dignified thing for a Ministry to accept 
amendments of an important character from their own supporters, 
and to abandon them at the first intimation that they would be 
objected to by other sections of the House. It is hardly to be won- 
dered at that the Irish landlords should not welcome the prospect of 
another Land Act coming ‘into operation. But the Government 
should have taken these things into account before tabling their 
measure. The Lords had a more substantial grievance against a 
Government which, by sending up an important Bill in the expiring 
days of the Session and expecting that it would be rushed through 
all its stages without delay, sought to reduce the legislative functions 
of the Upper Chamber to a farce. As Lord Dunraven put it, they 
were asked to legislate with a pistol at their head. The Government 
appeared to act under the impression that the sole business of the 
House of Lords, when the Unionist Party was in power, was to 
register the decrees of Ministers. It might, perhaps, have been wiser 
for the peers if they had taken this humble view of their functions. 
The spectacle of a Chamber, mainly composed of one class, mangling 
and eviscerating the principal provisions of a Bill dealing with the 
interests of that class, is not unlikely to give a powerful stimulus to 
the demand for a root-and-branch reform of the Upper House. 

But unfortunate as the Government generally were with regard 
to their legislative projects, they did not fare much better in the 
debates which took place on their foreign and colonial policy. The 
announcement that an advance to Dongola had been decided upon, 
was received with marked disfavour by all parties in the House of 
Commons. It was felt then—and the events which have since 
occurred have shown—that this was but the first step towards an 
attempt to reconquer the Soudan. The reasons which actuated the 
Government in forming this decision have never been fally laid 
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before the country. Many explanations of a fragmentary and con- 
flicting character have been given for a course of action which may 
involve more momentous consequences than any step taken by the 
Government of this country during the past fifteen years. But it 
was clear there was always a reservation in every statement made 
explaining the policy of the Ministry. The discrepancies and con- 
tradictions in some of the official accounts were almost grotesque in 
their absurdity. The theory that an advance was ordered in order 
to create ‘‘a diversion” in favour of the hard-pressed Italian garrison 
at Kassala, has been disproved out of the Italian Green Book. Mr. 
Chamberlain volunteered the amazing statement that the extent of 
the advance would be determined by the amount of resistance it 
would meet with. Mr. Curzon considered the frontier at Wady 
Halfa insecure, and opined that a serious blow would be struck 
against the power of the Khalifa, if Dongola, the granary of the 
Soudan, were captured. Lord Salisbury did not conceal that the 
ultimate objective of the expedition was Khartoum. He held that, 
as Egypt had lost the Soudan during the British occupation of 
that country, it was the duty of the British Government to restore 
the lost province. The expense, however, of reconquering the 
country should be provided by Egypt. 

It is not surprising that these various explanations produced 
something like consternation among the supporters of the Govern- 
ment. The name of Khartoum is one of evil memories for British 
parties. The fate of the expeditions against the Mahdi was not 
encouraging. There appeared to be no ground for believing that tlre 
task which proved to be an impossible one ten or fifteen years ago, 
would prove easy of accomplishment now. There were some very 
ominous signs of the dissatisfaction of the Unionist party when the 
question was discussed in the House of Commons. But there was 
also a very widespread feeling that the Government must have had 
far stronger and more conclusive reasons for ordering the Soudan 
expedition than they had thought it prudent or expedient to disclose. 
But nothing can be more certain than that, if a serious disaster over- 
takes British arms in the Soudanese deserts, the result on the stability 
of the Government will be of a very grave character. 

The decision of the Government that the ordinary charges of the 
Indian troops employed as a garrison at Suakim should be borne by 
the Indian Exchequer, in face of the emphatic protests of the Viceroy 
and his Council, and of the strongly expressed disapproval of the 
entire Indian press, placed them in another position of great 
difficulty in the House of Commons. The only defence they could 
offer for their action, was that the sum in question was a small one. 
It was noticed at the time as a fact of great significance, that only 
one unofficial member of the Tory party ventured to support the 
action of the Government in the debate. Their majority fell to half 
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its normal figure, and if there was a full muster of the Irish 
members present it would almost have disappeared. The statement 
was made by ory members during the debate, that if the pressure 
of party discipline were removed, the Government would not be 
followed into the lobby by twenty members. 

On the question of Colonial policy the Government were somewhat 
more successful in the House of Commons. A full inquiry into all 
the circumstances attending the Jameson raid was promised in the 
Queen’s Speech; but the Government took up the not unreasonable: 
view, that this inquiry could not properly or advantageously take 
place until after the trial of Dr. Jameson and his confréres. When 
the trial had concluded, immediate ‘steps were taken to fulfil the 
pledge given in February. In the discussions on the South African 
Question in the House of Commons, no disposition was manifested 
to make the task of Mr. Chamberlain more difficult. It was 
recognised that he was dealing with a situation calling for the 
utmost exercise of tact, firmness, and wisdom. But it cannot be 
said that he dealt with the South African vexata questio with 
conspicuous success or ability. He committed the blunder at the 
outset of underrating the man with whom he had to deal. He 
departed from the courtesies and amenities of diplomatic usage. 
He believed that it would be better boldly to cut the Gordian knot 
than to attempt to unravel it by the patient processes of diplomacy. 
The grievances of the Uitlanders were indisputable. There was 
good ground for apprehending that the discontent of the vast mass 
of the population at Johannesberg would form a constant menace to 
the internal peace of the South African Republic, if they were not 
allowed more voice in the government of the community of which 
they formed so large a part, and to the wealth and prosperity of 
which they had so largely contributed. Mr. Chamberlain suggested 
a scheme of his own for dealing with this complicated situation, and 
telegraphed it to President Kriiger. The plain meaning of this step 
was that the English Government assumed the right to dictate in 
matters of internal policy to the Government of the South African 
Republic, whose internal independence had been guaranteed by the 
Conventions of 1880 and 1884. President Kriiger promptly 
resented such action. Lord Rosmead advised the Colonial Secretary 
that the wisest coursé was not to interfere. Mr. Chamberlain at 
last recognised the error which he had committed, and he also made 
the discovery that he had to do with an astute and experienced 
statesman, who knew every trick of the game, and who had the best 
cards in his hands. It would be ungracious to deny that Mr. 
Chamberlain has since discarded the methods of the “‘ new diplomacy,” 
and that his action towards the Transvaal Government has been 
perfectly correct. He has, however, done little towards solving the 
difficulties existing in the Transvaal, and there appears to be @ 
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general apprehension that developments seriously affecting the 
relations between the two countries are by no means improbable. 

But, disappointing as the Session has been to the Government in 
many respects, it must be admitted that the new procedure with 
reference to Supply has proved signally successful. The important 
votes were fully discussed. The scandal of forcing through Parlia- 
ment without discussion during the last days of the Session a great 
number of votes, often involving questions of the highest adminis- 
trative importance, has been obviated. But to set a limit to the 
number of days set apart for Supply is an arrangement which cannot 
oe defended, except on the ground that at a certain period of the 
year there is a burning desire to get away from Westminster. The 
proper course to adopt would be to appropriate the Fridays of the 
Session for Supply, and to allot towards the close such other number 
of days as may seem desirable. 

This is the one gleam of success which rests on Mr. Balfour’s 
feadership of the House of Commons. His other calculations have 
to a large extent miscarried. Where men of far inferior intellectual 
calibre have succeeded, he has lamentably failed. For the moment 
the tendency is to overlook that fact. But it will not be forgotten. 
It will influence the attitude adopted towards him by friends and by 
opponents. Bat though from his position he must naturally bear 
the brunt of the attack for the mismanagement of business, the other 
members of the Government must also share the discredit attaching 
to the blunders and failures of the Session. Though their majority 
is still intact, their position is very much weaker than it was six 
months ago. The hopes of their supporters have been bitterly dis- 
appointed. Their record has been one of vacillation, blunder, 
disaster. The explanation probably is that the Government is a 
composite one. The different elements in the Cabinet neutralise 
each other. Ministers cannot follow a strong line without running 
the risk of alienating a section of their supporters, on whose con- 
tinued adhesion their existence depends. The same conditions will, 
in all probability, last until the end. It is extremely unlikely that 
the inglorious record of the first Session of the Unionist Government 
will be redeemed by a brilliant series of legislative successes during 
the remainder of its existence. There is a tide in the affairs of 
Governments which, if not taken at the flood, inevitably leads to 
the shallows and the miseries of political disaster. 

JOHN HERLIBY. 
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Mr. GeorGE SaintspuRY has launched something which must be 
pronounced, on the whole (in spite of sundry imperfections), a well- 
built seaworthy vessel. As it is the object of the present paper to 
expose some of those imperfections and draw a fitting moral, it may be 
well to concede its good points at once. Nor does the writer of these 
notes entertain any « priori bias against the Professor, but feels 
thankful to him for the pleasure that he has derived from his works, 
.particularly from his readable volume on modern French novelists. 

The fundamental defect of his History of Nineteenth Century 
Literature consists in the largeness of its scope. If he had been 
content to deal with literature alone, he might well have omitted 
many well-nigh forgotten writers of second and third rank, in order 
to deal more fully with stars of first magnitude. But when he 
insists on offering a cut-and-dry personal judgment on most modern 
historians, philosophers, theologians, scholars, and scientists as well, 
the effect is rather irritating, as it is hardly conceivable that- he 
possesses a special acquaintance with all fields of knowledge. What 
may readily be forgiven to a journalist becomes less pardonable in a 
professor. 

However widely one may be disposed to differ here and there 
from his judgments, it cannot be denied that he shows a fine critica) 
taste and much special knowledge in the case of novelists and poets. 
Yet, even here, the tone of his criticism is so far from modest or 
judicial that many Scotch parents might well be tempted to send 
their boys by preference to Glasgow when they come across it. The 
mere fact that he could never enjoy Byron does not of itself degrade 
him to the second rank of poets, unless he is prepared to set up his 
private judgment against the greatest authorities. Has he forgotten 
that Ruskin (whom he praises so wisely and well) speaks of Byron as 
his master? Does he seriously believe that Goethe and Heine, the 
French romanticists, Mazzini, Schopenhauer, and Taine—vwriters of 
the foremost rank and influence in strangely varied fields—were all 
completely devoid of ‘‘ good poetic taste”? Cannot the charge of 
artistic imperfection (on which he lays exaggerated stress in the 
precious virtuoso spirit) be equally brought against Victor Hugo or 
Scott ? 

Possibly his keen hostility to Byron on purely literary grounds is 
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not altogether unconnected with the strong political bias that dis- 
figures other parts of the volume. Why should he describe 
Thackeray’s politics as “childish” (p. 154) merely because they 
were liberal? If the remark is serious, it is an insult to Thackeray; 
if it is made in jest, the joke is scarcely academic. Again, in deal- 
ing with Shelley, his too patronising tone tends to mar, at any rate, 
his tasteful appreciation of his muse. To say that he “‘did some of 
the cruellest and some of not the least disgraceful things” is alto- 
gether too strong, and seems a sort of latter-day echo of the conduct 
of the unknown gentleman who knocked him down at the post-office 
at Pisa, and called him’a damned atheist. After all, whether Harriet 
was seduced before Shelley left her or no, Mr. Saintsbury’s conditional 
‘‘indulgence” seems scarcely needful. Those who have read Hogg’s 
fascinating recollections of his poet friend will be more inclined to 
explain the events of his life (whether they praise them or not) by 
the simple circumstance that he was by no means altogether sane. 
It is just this lack of sanity and sense which sets him below byron 
all round in the judgment of Continental critics, much as he 
excelled Byron in the purely lyrical gift. 

A reader of opposite sympathies in great national affairs may be 
tempted to invert a famous remark of Johnson’s, and exclaim, “ Sir, 
I perceive you are a vile Tory,” as he goes through this volume. 
Would the author have called Southey ‘‘ the possessor of perhaps the 
purest and most perfect English prose style, of a kind at once simple 
and scholarly, to be found in the language” (p. 69), if that stylist 
had been a Liberal, or even a Whig? Even the stirring Life of 
Nelson contains foolish and bombastic passages (¢.y., the suggestion 
of the chariot and horses of fire, as though his hero could be com- 
pared to Elijah at the end), and is not altogether accurate. To call 
it the “best short biography” in English in the face of ‘Lord 
Rosebery’s Life of Pitt, and several others in the same admirable 
series is, to say the least, ‘‘a poetic licence,” to borrow boyish 
language. 

Have more boys been really brought to a love of literature by 
De Quincey (p. 198) in the last forty years than by any other 
writer? Of course, his treatment of murder as a fine art would 
appeal to many on non-literary grounds, but it has never occurred to 
me, at any rate before, to regard him as a special ratdaywyoc to the 
realms of Trath and Beauty. What can be more stupid than his 
notice of Goethe which the Editor of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
wisely removed to make room for another when a new edition was 
required? His Confessions of an Opium-Eater is, of course, his 
greatest work—I confess I relished it as a boy—but does it 
deserve to rank with the greatest English masterpieces, such as 
Gibbon’s Autobiography, or Thackeray’s Four Georges, or Ruskin’s 
Sesame and Lilies, in permanent or suggestive power? As far as 
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forming the taste of boys is concerned, the influence of Lord 
Macaulay has probably been far greater than De Quincey’s. 

The Professor seems to fall into the old-fashioned habit (to which 
Mr. Sidney Colvin called attention some years ago) of rating De 
Quincey too high and Landor too low. But this might be regarded 
as a matter of taste which called for no special comment were it not 
for the suspicion that the Professor’s political bias once more inad- 
vertently coloured his judgment. Thus, he does not hesitate tu 
emphasise Landor’s temper and crotchets, and defends De Quincey's 
deviations from truth, on the astonishing ground that ‘when a 
man’s very dreams are a dream it will often happen that his facts 
are not exactly a fact.” If it be trué that Landor’s splendid phrases 
“ occasionally mean nothing or nonsense,” the charge of more than 
occasional verbiage may well be brought against De Quincey. Who 
can easily credit his somewhat priggish statement (to be found in 
the Opium-Eater) that he could have addressed a Greek mob in the 

_ancient Greek tongue as a school-boy, however many deeds he may 
have done, “‘ at which the ibis and the crocodile trembled.” Neither 
De Quincey nor Landor have been read much by foreigners (a good 
test of the value of their matter as distinguished from beauty of 
form), and neither is probably destined to wear an immortal garland. 
But if their merits are weighed in opposing scales, like those of the 
two Greek tragedians in the presence of Rhadamanthus below, the 
advantage, as regards sincerity of tone as well as charm of style and 
subject, is surely on the side of Landor. 

Except for his unappreciative and altogether one-sided remarks on 
the work of George Eliot, whose books were certainly not lifeless, Mr. 
Saintsbury’s criticisms on novelists are singularly lucid and sound. 
The poetic qualities of Keats and Coleridge could hardly have been 
better analysed. Perhaps we are still too near Tennyson and 
Browning to judge of their permanent interest, but all that the 
Professor says of them is, at any rate, keen-sighted and attractive. 
Certain pathological singers (whom it would be needless to name) 
receive impartial treatment on their way tooblivion. But their very 
names and chloral might well have been passed over, as few read 
such poems as The City of Dreadful Night, and still fewer will read 
them when the passing cloud of despair out of which they arise has 
itself “ faded into azure.” 

But it is over other portions of the work that the burden of the 
critic's dissent is liable to become more serious. After all poetry and 
fiction allow of more diversities of opinion than more scientific 
subjects. The question at once arises, “Is the writer in possession 
of special knowledge all round, such as might render his dogmatism 
more convincing and tolerable?” That he is a man of immense 
reading no one can deny, but few are really omniscient. 

The eighth chapter (entitled Philosophy and Theology) is, at any 
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rate, vulnerable in certain points of importance. To begin with, was 
not Professor Green, whom he charges (p. 343) with spreading a 
sort of neo-Hegelianism, more a disciple of Kant than Hegel ? 
Again, what right has he to insinuate (p. 346) that J. S. Mill was 
a@ complete failure in Parliament in the face of Mr. Gladstone’s 
emphatic testimony the other way, enshrined in a letter to one of 
his most recent biographers, the present editor of the Fortnightly 
Review. Why, too, should his work on Zhe Subjection of Woman 
be labelled ‘‘ fanatical ” (whether one agrees with all its arguments 
or no), except perhaps that cynics are apt to apply that phrase to all 
warmth of conviction ? 

Not having studied Mansel’s writings it would not be becoming 
in me to find fault with the Professor for assigning him a more 
important place than he commonly holds in the best histories of 
Philosophy. The silence of German historians (Kuno Fischer and 
Erdmann, for example) is at any rate perplexing, and helps to give 
rise to a sort of timid conjecture that Mansel’s connection with 
the Quarterly may have deepened the Professor’s admiration. But 
his severe treatment of Maurice (whom he contrasts unfavourably 
with Mansel) is in the worst possible taste and calls for some protest. 

When he accuses Maurice (p. 376) with ‘ looseness of thought ” 
and “want of accurate learning,” is he aware of the fact that many 
of the best Cambridge minds, including the most exact scholars and 
mathematicians (the last persons in the world to be lenient to such 
faults), were deeply influenced by Maurice thirty or forty years ago ? 
Again, when he insinuates (p. 354) that Maurice’s magnum opus on 
Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy is superficial, I should like 
respectfully to ask him how much of it he has read? My father 
{who examined several times for the Moral Science Tripos and had 
devoted a good deal of attention to such subjects), as well as others 
of his time, rated it very high. It would, of course, be futile to 
deny that the work comes to an end at rather a critical stage, and does 
not deal with certain latter-day thinkers of great interest and 
importance. For this reason it has become a little old, but does not 
deserve contempt. Even G. H. Lewes (who wrote from an opposite 
standpoint) once went out of his way to praise it. 

As a matter of fact, Maurice was neither “deficient in the sense 
of history,” nor “devoid of logic and learning,” but far excelled 
many of the Tractarians in these special qualities, Above all he 
had absorbed a great deal of German learning and thought (of which 
Newman and many of his disciples were ignorant), and saw that new 
criticism must modify old beliefs. To say that he was “a sort of 
elder and less gifted Kingsley,” is not a happy way of summing up 
his qualities, for Kingsley had no special turn for metaphysics, 
and is to be seen always at his best in describing outdoor life and 
sport, whi'e Maurice was far more of a critical student and a thinker. 
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The esteem in which he was held by eminent friends—even those 
who kad ceased to drink of the same spiritual rock, such as Mill and 
Carlyle—for his qualities of head and heart of itself speaks volumes. 

If biblical scholars and theologians belong to the history of litera- 
ture—a debatable point in itself—the exclusion of Bishop Lightfoot 
from a work which includes less important names like Hurrell Froude, 
W. G. Ward, and the two Mozleys, is surely indefensible. In his 
account of Dr. Pusey the Professor rates that divine’s scholarship 
higher than is nowadays habitual with German or even with English 
specialists. To the beauty of Newman’s style he pays an appre- 
ciative but somewhat condescending tribute. To the Humanist, at 
any rate, Newman’s personality is far more attractive than Pusey’s, 
just as the Italian temperament is more attractive than the Spanish. 
Certain gloomy traits in Pusey’s austere nature revealed to the world 
by his biographer, as well as his desire to check freedom of thought 
by force, have their prototype in Ribera’s pictures of martyrdom or 
. the persecuting zeal of a great Spanish pope, just as passages of the 
Apologia and the stanzas of ‘‘ Lead, kindly light” rather seem to 
resemble the spirit of Fra Angelico. But the words “decoction ” 
and “ concoction” (p. 367), suggestive of ‘‘ crambo repetita ” in the 
shape of stale medicines, tenth-rate discourses, literary hack-work, 
and all sorts of horrible things, are, to say the least, unfortunate 
and ugly as applied to that deathless hymn of which Dante himself 
would not have been ashamed to be the author. 

The vague charge of “deficiency of the historic sense ” (rather a 
favourite phrase of the Professor’s) does not seem strikingly appro- 
priate to Newman, except so far as all original minds (especially if 
they be of the poetical or artistic, not less than those of the purely 
scientific order) live mainly in the present, and get out of touch with 
those who live mainly in the past. Mark Pattison pointed out, with 
his usual keen insight, that all the Tractarians were to a certain 
extent children of the French Revolution and went back to first 
principles like Jean Jacques Rousseau. They did not spend their 
days among the dead but grappled with a practical problem—the 
arrest of liberalism in religion. Few inquiring minds (of any shade 
or hue) would quarrel with Newman's disregard of mere antiquarian 
arguments. Even his pardonable indifference as to whether an event 
happened in the third or fourth century does not necessarily argue a 
want of regard for the past. Of German historical synthesis, clus- 
tering to a large extent round Hegel’s famous work, and modern 
“* scientific criticism,” Dean Stanley (whom the Professor unjustly 
disparages) had beyond doubt absorbed far more than any of the 
Tractarian leaders. 

The chief English historians who have flourished in the present 
century are judged in the fifth chapter. His criticism of Hallam at 
the bottom of page 213, compressed in a sentence of nine lines far 
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too ugly to quote, is, to say the least, forensic. Not many specialists 
would agree with him in rating Thirlwall above Grote, whose style he 
decries in language not inappropriate to his own. Arnold’s History 
of Rome has, of course, been superseded by Mommsen ; but the 
stirring third volume, which describes the campaign of Hannibal, is 
by no means out of date. To Froude he is almost too lenient; to 
Macaulay too severe. Whatever limitations the latter may have 
had he was not superficial or shallow. To discuss the qualities of 
Macaulay would require more space than is here available or fitting ; 
but the high opinion of his merits held by judges like Taine, Ranke, 
and Freeman is a hard mouthful for his detractors. ; 

The reader may well be tempted to exclaim “ Rats,” in American 
colloquial fashion, when he finds the story of the burning of the MS. 
of Carlyle’s French Revolution by Mrs. Taylor’s housemaid told on 
page 234 and repeated on page 346. To dismiss Sartor Resartus 
(which has been a source of spiritual strength to many in years of 
doubt and distress) as “a wild book ” is really rather too sweeping. 
Jean Paul Richter (whose writings are now well-nigh forgotten by 
Germans) undoubtedly influenced Carlyle, particularly in that work, 
but Goethe’s influence (to which he makes no allusion) was far more 
potent in shaping his whole view of things in heaven and earth. 
That Carlyle’s German studies had very much to do with his later 
exaggerated mannerisms, as distinct from his ideas themselves, is of 
itself quite questionable, inasmuch as his delightful life of Schiller is 
perhaps the simplest and least affected of all the seven-and-thirty 
volumes into which he compressed (as has been said) his golden 
gospel of silence. It may be safely asserted no one would have 
viewed those mannerisms with more pitiless disfavour than the great 
Goethe himself. What the Professor says about the appearance of 
the new manner after his special addition to German is of itself 
rather misleading, inasmuch as Carlyle was a specialist in German 
philosophy and literature from the beginning of his long career. Nor 
is it easy to attach any precise meaning to the suggestion that his 
“ dislike to all fixed formularies ” (p. 232) was a weakness, inasmuch 
as this dislike underlies all that he thought and wrote to such an 
extent that it is quite impossible to appreciate or even conceive him 
without it. The statement that he is “the greatest English man 
of letters of the century in prose” (p. 237) may not impossibly be 
true. 

But if his Schalten-Seite must not remain unnoticed, would it not 
have been more generous to call attention to his unjust disparage- 
ment of Voltaire and other Frenchmen, or to his intolerant hatred of 
Catholicism (as shown in the famous formula “ Is there anything in 
you, oh nation, or is there not ?” which claimed to sum-up the issues 
raised at the Reformation), and be content to forget the more or less 
venial circumstances, that he sprang from the lower ranks of society, 
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and put bread and butter in his tea (p. 236)? Something, too, may 
be said for his inability to judge literature from the point of view of 
form, especially in an age when form (both in letters and life) is 
sometimes apt to be regarded as more important than character. 

Many persons of taste, who regard Kinglake’s Hothen as one of 
their favourite books, will be inclined to quarrel with the Professor 
for telling them that Kinglake was almost entirely devoid of all 
artistic qualities (p. 242), That Kinglake was a Liberal in politics 
is, I believe, not the case ; that his abuse of Louis Napoleon and the 
coup détat was just few will be disposed to deny. Of course, the 
History of the Crimean War is rather too long, but does it deserve to 
be called “‘a tissue of extravagant advocacy or depreciation made 
more disgusting by the repetition of catch phrases or pet labels, 
somewhat after the manner of Dickens” (p. 242)? Somehow or 
other, one fancies one has heard the same sort of thing said (on more 
reasonable grounds) of Mitford’s altogether antiquated History of 
Greece, which the Professor wishes (p. 215) to raise again from the 
dead. When he declares “it is not more prejudiced and much 
better written than Grote’s,” he falls into the very fault with which 
he reproaches Macaulay (p. 231), of conveying without telling a 
falsehood, in so far as he conceals the fact that Grote’s History is a 
work of great authority and research (in spite of its strong bias), 
whereas Mitford’s is not. Grote’s two chief foibles (compared to the 
German Ernst Centius, who has written since) lie in the fact that he 
never visited the country of Greece itself, and cared less for art. But 
the Scotch Professor can perhaps pardon these limitations more 
readily than his democratic zeal and says nothing about them. 

Dean Merivale’s quaint choice of the text, ‘‘ Henceforth Jet no man 
trouble me,” for his first diaconal sermon will perhaps be remew- 
bered longer than his readable but too florescent volumes. At any 
rate, to give him a place in the text as an historian and relegate 
Sir John Seeley to a foot-note seems scarcely just on national, 
literary, or philosophic grounds. Nor is that cacophonous foot-note 
{p. 252) a happy résumé of a writer whose temper was anything but 
theologistic. 

The conjecture on p. 405, that Bentley would have been as for- 
midable in general controversy as he was on Phalaris, seems to 
forget the circumstance that that great scholar actually published a 
defence of revealed religion (in his interesting Boyle lectures) with 
the help of Sir Isaac Newton. The mistake as to the date of 
Munro’s death (which occurred in 1885, and not in 1882) would be 
venial enough of itself, were it not followed by afew other untenable 
assertions. As a matter of fact, ‘‘the art of Greek and Latin com- 
position in verse” (p. 408) has not been abandoned either in England 
or the whole Continent of Europe. It is not practised in Prussian, 
but survives in Bavarian schools, The present German Emperor is 
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supposed to view it with disfavour, but the name of Professor Jebb 
attests its prevalence at Cambridge. The crime of being too fond 
of philology is one of which neither Munro nor his learned successor, 
Mayor, can with any justice be accused. The last classical publication 
which he is known to have enjoyed before the Roman fever overtook 
him was Mommsen’s work on the provinces of the Empire in the 
first century A.D. 

The ‘short and solemn account” which later journalists and 
critics in art and letters are compelled to render in chapter ix., is 
perhaps a little premature. Is it quite correct to say that Walter 
Pater ‘did not meddle with any questions of religion” (p. 398), 
when it is clear from all his writings that the great cosmic riddle 
was seldom absent from his mind any more than it was absent from 
the mind of Gustave Flaubert, who exerted so much influence over 
his thought and style? Some of his later essays (that on Pascal, 
for example), besides certain passages in his masterpiece, Marius, the 
Epicurean, seemed to imply the author had become a positive 
Christian, and his friend, Edmund Gosse, believes he would have 
taken orders in the English Church if his life had been spared. 
His volume of Appreciations (which the Professor calls inferior to 
his Studies in the Renaissance) is, at any rate, pervaded by a saner 
and healthier tone than that gospel of povdypovoc 760vn condemned 
by Cardinal Manning. 

The reproach that Symonds ‘‘ could hardly have made a living by 
literature, in which he was a thorough dilettante ” (p. 401), is open 
to the obvious retort that dilettanteism may sometimes be quite as 
lucrative as systematic scholarship and thought. On the other hand, 
his Life of Michel Angelo (which is surely his best and most mature 
work) is less exposed to the reproach of crudity in style and treat- 
ment, and ought, at any rate) to have been mentioned in all fairness 
to the writer. The epitaph that Jewett wrote upon him, ‘‘ Ver 
luminibus ingenii multis et industria singulari infirmo quamvis in 
corpore,” is a more considerate way of summing up his qualities and 
defects. 

That pre-Raphaelism in art and modern romanticism in poetry 
are to a large extent the offspring of the Oxford Tractarian move- 
ment cannot be reasonably denied. Much in the same way the 
sensitive Werther-period in German letters and life was connected 
with the quaint old pietism (not yet extinct even in Goethe’s boyhood), 
and members of the romantic school at the beginning of the present 
century became at last believers in one infallible Church. But why 
should the Professor assert (p. 430) ‘‘ that the Nonconformist sects 
and Low Church party, which had resulted from the Evangelical 
movement in the earlier eighteenth century, were, the Unitarians 
excepted, for the most part illiterate?” Can that charge be 
sustained against John Howard, Clarkson, and Wilberforce, not to 
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mention preachers like Whitefield, Wesley, and Robert Hall, or even 
the poet Cowper? ‘Two of the greatest prose-writers of the century, 
Ruskin and Macaulay, grew up under lettered home influences of a 
most evangelical line. The same may be said (according to his own 
confession) of Mark Pattison, of Sir John Seeley, of two of the most 
learned living scholars, Professor J.'E. B. Mayor and Mr. Aldis 
Wright. If that school of thought has been less prevalent at 
Oxford, many Cambridge men of scholarly and scientific fame (from 
Adams, the discoverer of Neptune, to Cowell, Professor of Sanskrit) 
have never swerved in the least from the straitest Low Church tenets. 

The selection in chapter x. of those men of science “ who would 
have been distinguished whatever their subject, but who happen to 
have devoted themselves solely or mainly to scientific writing” 
(p. 404) is somewhat arbitrary and fanciful. What, in the name of 
heaven, enables Mr. Saintsbury to imply that Mrs. Somerville would 
have been distinguished in other than mathematical fields and Arthur 
Cayley not? Or, are we to infer from the fact that she receives 
half a page and Cayley no space at all that her mathematical 
achievements were more important than his? Few, again, would 
question the literary or scientific powers of Clifford, however widely 
they differ from some of his extreme conclusions. In a note on 
p. 377 that brilliant person (who was primarily a mathematician and 
a physicist) is classed by the side of W. R. Greg, author of Rocks 
Ahead ! and James Hinton, who wrote a work on the Mystery of 
Pain! A dialogue between those three would tax the ingenuity of 
Lucian if he could return to earth. 

The concluding comparison of literature to a kissed mouth renew- 
ing its freshness (p. 469) is hardly in the best taste. But it is not 
on account of mere faults in taste, but rather by reason of false 
statements and impressions that the work is open to censure. The 
old Latin proverb, “Ne sutor ultra crepidam,” is most devoutly 
observed by the greatest German professors. But Mr. Saintsbury 
aspires, like the hero of Sartor Resartus, to profess things in general, 
and cannot always succeed in such an impossible task. Further- 
more, dogmatic and self-conscious habits of mind are less commend- 
able by way of example to the young than the more objective 
methods of critics of the school of Taine. It is just because Professor 
Saintsbury’s history of English literature in the present century is 
so pleasantly written that some protest is needed against its possible 
adoption as a school or college text-book, for which it seems to have 
been intended. In spite of its human interest and keen sense of 
humour, it is not (as has been adequately shown) marked altogether 
by the fairness, the accuracy, and the reserve that ought to animate 
the holder of an important academic chair. If the Professor would 
only limit his field (“In der Beschrinkung zeigt sich erst der 
Meister”) and cast aside certain journalistic faults of manner as 
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well as judgment, his services to the study of literature would 
become more valuable and lasting. It is in no spirit of carping, 
but from simple love of truth, that these criticisms are offered. If 
too much has been said of the shortcomings, and too little of the 
merits of the particular work in question, it is only because the 
merits are too obvious and unquestionable. But the faults are by 
no means slight, and “l’autre profil de la Madonne” required, at 
any rate, to be exposed. The English-speaking world and the great 
continent of Europe is quite capable of looking after the fame of 
Byron, of Macaulay, or of George Eliot (to cite only a few of the 
Professor’s chief aversions), but it is his principle and methods that 
are deplorable. After all, that criticism is most to be praised which 
dwells more on the merits than the faults of writers who are really 
great, and leave poisoners like Wainwright (p. 198) in other hands 
than ours. Even the great Napoleon felt that the sound of the 
trumpet was less eternally touching than the Angelus that peals for 
prayer. 
MavricE TODHUNTER. 











THE MODERN “WALL OF PARTITION.” 


Part I, 


THERE is no idea kept more prominently before us in these days, in 
the sphere of religion, than that of Home Re-union, and yet I believe 
the division between the great body of the Nonconformists and the 
great body of Anglicans is deeper and wider to-day than ever it was, 
Misunderstanding and prejudice are rife on both sides, The average 
Nonconformist thinks of the Anglican clergy as arrogant sacerdotal- 
ists, intent only on magnifying their office, who would, if they could, 
erase the title “Reverend” from the tombstone of every dissenting 
minister, and shut the churchyard against all who are not of their 
own communion. The average Churchman sneers at the ‘‘ Noncon- 
formist conscience,’ and thinks that the main motive which actuates 
the dissenting minister is political spite. All that is needful to 
remove this misapprehension is a closer intimacy—such intercom- 
munication as would allow each party to see the work of the other 
in its true light. If the Nonconformist could see what a noble and 
self-denying work is being done in the slums of our great towns by 
the ‘ arrogant sacerdotalists” he would almost forgive the doctrine 
for the sake of the works; and if the stiff Churchman knew how 
keen an ardour for national righteousness glows in the hearts of 
many Nonconformists, and with what ability and earnestness their 
leaders preach the social aspects of religion, their prejudices would 
insensibly be softened. Both would be ready to vacate the seat of 
the scorner. Each would learn lessons from the other, and perhaps 
supply what the other needed. Undoubtedly he will do most for 
Home Re-union who will help to bring about intercommunication 
between those who do and those who do not profess to belong to the 
State Church. 

And what is the great bar to this intercommunication? It is 
undoubtedly an opinion concerning the nature of orders which has 
grown up mainly within the last fifty years, but which most of the 
Anglican clergy conscientiously believe to be an original doctrine of 
their Church, binding upon all its members. According to this view, 
the Founder of Christianity left with His twelve Apostles explicit 
directions as to how His Church was to be governed. As electricity 
is transmitted through a wire, so the grace of ordination has been 
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transmitted, through the laying on of hands, direct from Christ to 
every bishop, priest, and deacon throughout the world ; and no man 
who is not thus linked with the Apostles through the bishops has 
any right whatever to administer the Sacraments. It is easy to see 
that this view must make those who conscientiously hold it very 
frigid in their attitude toward Nonconformists. It erects an impas- 
sable barrier against any sympathetic intercourse, similar to that 
‘middle wall of partition” between Jew and Gentile which it was St. 
Paul’s mission to overthrow. In the estimation of the High Anglican, 
the dissenter does not belong to the Visible Church at all; he has 
no minister, he has no Sacraments ; he is living in schism, which is 
only excusable on the plea of ignorance. How widely these views 
prevail may be learnt from recent expressions of opinion in the 
leading Church organs. Because at an Anglican Communion, held 
during the Grindelwald Conference, the Bishop of Worcester and the 
other officiating clergy did not reject certain Nonconformist ministers 
who presented themselves, the Church Times called the Bishop’s 
action ‘‘ a scandal too grave to dwell upon,” and one which “ ought 
not to pass without grave reprimand from the Archbishop and 
Bishops of the Province of Canterbury ;” and even the Guardian, 
which, as a rule, represents the great body of temperate opinion in 
the Church, declared that ‘‘to a vast number of Churchmen this 
appears a simple profanation of the Sacrament.”’ A still more 
significant sign of the drift of clerical opinion is afforded by what 
took place at a recent Church Congress, when the president, the 
Bishop of Worcester, on temperately defending that view of ordina- 
tion which, as I shall hope to show, can alone be called the view of 
the Church of England, was hissed and greeted with cries of 
“Shame!” and ‘ Traitor!” The Bishop in the course of his 
speech truly said that there are some who look upon the dissenter 
as a moral leper. ‘They form an insignificant proportion of Church- 
men, but that there are here and there to be met with people of this 
type cannot be denied ; and while nothing can excuse their behaviour, 
undoubtedly the prevalence of the mechanical view of Apostolic 
succession to some extent explains it. If the mechanical view can 
be shown to be at best a private opinion, for which the Church has 
never given the slightest warrant, the excuse will vanish, 

If we are to know what is the teaching of the Church of England 
on this subject, we must, as the basis of our investigations, examine 
the wording of her formularies. This, then, shall be my first task. 
I shall, then, endeavour to show what light is thrown upon the sub- 
ject by Church history and Church custom. Even if I confined 
myself to this, an overwhelmingly strong case could be made out in 
favour of the now almost extinct moderate view. But I shall hope 


} The Bishop of London, however, who has jurisdiction over the continental 
chaplaincies, entirely approved of the Bishop of Worcester’s action. 
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in a future paper to prove further that for a century and a half after 
the Reformation nearly all the most eminent sons of the Church, 
including the great High Churchmen, recognised Presbyterian and 
other orders as valid though irregular. The evidence thus obtain- 
able is so conclusive that I believe every one who examines it with 
a candid mind will admit that the mechanical theory cannot possibly 
be called the doctrine of the Church of England. 

The formulary which is most relied upon in support of the 
mechanical theory is the Preface to the Ordinal, which was drawn 
up in 1552. The first thing to note is that he who was responsible 
for this Preface was Cranmer. The Archbishop, who surrounded 
himself with foreign reformers, who consulted them in the drawing 
up of the Articles, who appointed Peter Martyr, Professor of Divinity 
at Oxford, Bucer, Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, and who was 
the close friend and patron of John A. Lasco, was not likely so to 
word this Preface as to unchurch the very men whose help he was 
soliciting. There is thus a presumption to start with, against the 
Preface bearing that meaning which it is now fashionable to read 
into it. 

And on a close examination it is remarkable how exactly the 
wording squares with the moderate view of Apostolic Succession, and 
how carefully it avoids every one of those notes by which the 
mechanical view is differentiated from it. It says the three orders 
have been, “from the Apostles’ time,” an expression which is in 
exact harmony with the result of Lightfoot’s investigation, who shows 
that the order of bishops is found first in Asia Minor towards the 
end of the lifetime of St. John. It does not say that the three 
orders were instituted by Christ, or even by the Apostles; it only 
hints at that which modern investigation has established as tolerably 
certain—viz., that these orders grew up “ under Apostolic direction.” 
Again, it does not say that the three orders have always and every- 
where existed from the Apostles’ time ; if it did, it would clash with 
facts. The chain goes back to Apostolic times undoubtedly, so far 
as Asia Minor is concerned; but Lightfoot has shown that Episcopacy 
was a “progressive development,” and almost the middle of the 
second century was reached before it was established everywhere. 
Again, this Preface does not condemn Presbyterian or foreign orders, 
it only states that “ no man shall be accounted or taken as a lawful 
bishop, priest, or deacon of the Church of England” unless he he 
ordained according to the Anglican form. In point of fact, so 
thoroughly was the validity of foreign and Presbyterian orders 
recognised, that in defiance of the Preface, men were long admitted—- 
as I shall show—without even conditional re-ordination, and the last 
clause of the Preface was added in 1662 to check this irregular 
practice. To acknowledge that members of non-Episcopalian Churches 
have valid though irregular orders is one thing; to say that what 
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Episcopalians deem an irregularity is not to be remedied by those 
who seek to enter an Episcopal Church and leave their own is 
another. Perhaps a great advantage might justify the temporary 
suspension of this rule ; but that it should continue to be the normal 
rule common consistency demands. 

When next we turn to the Articles, we find three which bear upon 
the subject under consideration —viz., Articles xix. “ Of the 
Church ;” xxiii. “Of Ministering to the Congregation;” and 
xxxvi. “ Of Consecration of Bishops and Ministers.” Two of these 
are obviously antagonistic to the mechanical theory; they are 
purposely so framed as to recognise other reformed churches and 
other ministers than the Anglican. For it must always be remem- 
bered that the Thirty-nine Articles were founded on the Thirteen 
Articles of 1538, which were drawn up by Cranmer in consultation 
with German divines, and were in great measure based on the 
Confession of Augsburg.’ Article xix. defines the Church in terms 
very different from those which a High Anglican would employ, and 
indeed it is substantially a Lutheran definition. It is taken from 
Article vii. of the Augsburg Confession, which says, ‘“‘ The Church 
is a Congregation of Saints in which the Gospel is rightly taught 
and the Sacraments rightly administered.” Similarly, Article xxiii., 
“Of Ministering in the Congregation,” gives a definition of a 
minister which would apply as fully to Lutheran and Presbyterian 
pastors as to the Anglican clergy, and is an expansion of an Article 
on the same subject in the Augsburg Confession: ‘De ordine 
Ecclesiastico docent, quod nemo debeat in Keclesii publice docere, 
aut sacrimenta administrare, nisi rite vocatus.” More reliance will 
be placed, by the advocates of the mechanical theory, on Article 
xxxvi., Of Consecration of Bisheps and Ministers.” But if the 
Article be read with attention it will be seen that it simply repels 
the charge of the Romanists that the Ordinal was defective, aud the 
assertion of the Puritans that it contained superstitious rites. It 
does not in the least condemn other forms of ordination or 
consecration, and, indeed, the declaration that ‘‘ it hath not anything 
that of itself is superstitious and ungodly” seems almost needlessly 
apologetic in tone. The Articles, therefore, like the Preface and the 
Ordinal, are in harmony with the moderate view, but quite irrecon- 
cilable with the mechanical theory. 

Having thus examined the wording of the Church’s formularies, I 
proceed to inquire, what light Church literature and history throw 
upon them. First of all, what were the grounds upon which, 
immediately after the Reformation, the threefold order was defended 
against Presbyterian assaults? It is absolutely indisputable that at 
first the very lowest ground was taken. The favourite plea was that 
the Sovereign had the right to prescribe the religious system under 


1 See Harold Browne's Exposition, pp. 4 and 541, 
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which his subjects should live, provided it was not contrary to the 
word of God. Sometimes Church defenders even appear to admit 
that the Presbyterian form of Church government might be the more 
scriptural, though not therefore of perpetual obligation. Thus 
Cooper, in his Admonition to the People of England: ‘* He saw no 
proof brought out of the word of God that of necessity such form of 
government (i.c., the Presbyterian) ought to be.”’ Whitgift, again, 
in his Replies to Cartwright, says: “The reply of J. C. con- 
sisteth of two false principles and rotten pillars, whereof one is 
that we must of necessity have the same government that was in the 
Apostles’ time, and is expressed in the Scripture, and no other.” 
The same tone is found in Bridge’s Defence of Church Government. 
It was not till 1589 that the higher ground was taken in Dr. 
Bancroft’s sermon at Paul’s Cross, and it is admitted by one who 
appears to sympathise with the extreme view on the subject, that 
“this raising of the question of Church government out of the 
region of the fit and expedient, to that of the divine and necessary, 
was acceptable to but few Churchmen at the time.”° In 1593 the 
divine right of Episcopacy was for the first time asserted in English 
treatises—viz., in Bancroft’s Survey of Holu Discipline, and Bilson’s 
The Perpetual Government of Christ's Church, and even here we have 
not necessarily reached men who unchurched the other reformed 
communities, and denied all validity to Presbyterian and Lutheran 
Orders; Archbishop Bancroft certainly did not, as I shall show later 
on. Thus for forty years after the Church accepted the Ordinal of 
the Articles, no one broached cven that view which is now held ‘by the 
most moderate Churchmen. I do not say this with any approval of 
the line of defence adopted by Whitgift and others. But the 
significance of this fact in connection with the interpretation of the 
Church’s furmularies cannot well be overrated. If these formularies 
were intended to bear the meaning which is now put upon them by 
the most numerous and active party in the Church, how is it that for 
forty years after they were written no Churchman discovered this 
meaning in them ? 

I now proceed to deal with another subject, the consideration of 
which may help on the investigation in which we are engaged. If 
we would get at the meaning of the formularies which bear upon 
ordination, we must see what construction practically was put upon 
them in the period which followed the Reformation. According to 
the view now so prevalent, those who have not received Episcopal 
ordination are no true ministers, and cannot administer the Sacra- 
ments. It is wrong, therefore, to acknowledge that their ministra- 
tions are valid even for their own people, and to admit them to 
administer at our altars would be nothing less than gross profana- 


1 Strype’s Annals, bk. ii. chap. xxii. 
2 Canon Perry in the Student’s Church History. 
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tion. Was this the view of those who were in a better position than 
we to know what was the mind of the English Reformers? 
Emphatically it was not. I believe no attempt has hitherto been 
made to bring together the evidence which establishes this, and, at 
all events, the great bulk of the clergy, it seems to me, have very 
little idea of the strength of this evidence. It would be enough for 
my purpose if I could show that the orders of non-Episcopalian 
ministers were allowed by our Church to be valid (though irregular), 
in their own Communion. I shall show a great deal more than that. 
I shall show that for 110 years ofter the Ordinal was drawn up and 
the Articles signed, men who had received no Episcopal ordination 
were admitted without further ceremony into our Church; that this 
was done by High Churchmen, and that it was almost certainly done 
without raising the smallest protest. 

As regards the names of men so admitted, of course few can be 
given, Of the many thousands of clergy who ministered during the 
first century of the Reformed Church’s existence, naturally the names 
of but a small number have reached us, and the chances are very 
great against there being any allusion to the place or manner of 
their ordination. Still, I am able to give the names of several where 
the evidence of the nature of their orders is indisputable, and I doubt 
not a more diligent search would reveal others. 

In 1582, John Morrison, who had received Presbyterian ordination 
in the county of Lothian, was licensed by Archbishop Grindal, and 
in language so remarkable that I shall quote it later on.’ Canon 
Perry says in his Church History that the Archbishop must have 
angered the clergy by this proceeding. I shall be surprised if the 
slightest evidence can be produced of any such feeling. Strype, 
writing 128 years later, in 1710, only speaks of it as ‘‘ somewhat 
unusual,” and all one can say is, that if such a proceeding excited 
anger, the clergy must have been in a state of burning indignation 
for over 100 years, and it is strange that no trace of it is left in 
history .° 

Somewhere about the same date, or perhaps a little later, William 
Whittingham was admitted as a minister of the Church of England. 
He had received neither Anglican nor Presbyterian ordination, but 
was appointed to the ministry by a lay call at Geneva. He became 
Dean of Durham while Sandys was Archbishop of York (1576- 
1588),* 

The case of Walter Travers is well known. He was chaplain of 
the great Lord Burleigh and Reader at the Temple, and was 


1 Strype's Life of Grindal, bk. vi. chap. xiii. 

2 It would seem that a Bill was passed in Queen Elizabeth’s reign for the express 
purpose of compelling Lutherans and others, who held English livings, but had not 
been ordained according to the English Ordinal, to subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles ; 
but nothing is said about re-ordination (Birch’s Life of Tillotson, 2nd edit. p. 172, &c.). 

3 See Perry’s Student’s Church History, vol. ii. p. 308, note. 
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Burleigh’s candidate for the Mastership of the Temple in 1584, when 
Hooker was appointed. Yet he was not in English orders, but was 
ordained after the Presbyterian fashion at Antwerp. Whitgift 
opposed his appointment to the Mastership, not, apparently, on 
account of his irregular ordination, but because he was one of the 
authors of the Bool: of Discipline, and a chief leader of the Discipli- 
nary Puritans.’ 

Another instance not so generally known is that of Dr. De Laune, 
who was ordained by a Presbytery at Leyden and entered the Angli- 
can ministry without re-ordination. He first proposed to enter the 
diocese of Norwich, and Bishop Overall, one of the most eminent 
leaders of the High Church party, was quite prepared to accept his 
Presbyterian orders without question. Ultimately, however, he 
entered a different diocese, and there, too, no difficulty was 
raised,” 

Archbishop Bancroft, a High Churchman and a vigorous opponent 
of the Puritans, caused three Presbyterian ministers (Spottiswood, 
Lamb, and Hamilton) to be consecrated Scottish Bishops (1610), 
expressly alleging that their Presbyterian orders were sufficient. 

In all the above cases names and dates are forthcoming, but there 
is sufficient evidence to show that the practice was common, and that 
it was not opposed to the sentiment of the time. Let me touch upon 
this evidence briefly. 

John Durel, minister of the French Church in the Savoy, a clergy- 
man in English orders, and the author of a defence of the Church of 
England, writing in 1669, declares that Morton, Bishop of Durham, 
never re-ordained ministers of foreign Churches who entered the 
service of the Anglican Church.* Morton was successively Bishop 
of Chester (1615), Lichfield (1618), and Durham (1632); and he 
died in 1659. 

Dr. Cosin, afterwards Bishop of Durham, writes thus in a letter 
to Mr. Cordel, dated 1650: “If at any time a minister ordained in 
these French Churches came to incorporate himself in ours, and to 
receive a public charge or cure of souls among us in the Church of 
England (as I have known some of them to have done so of late, and 
can instance in many others before my time), our Bishops did not 
re-ordain him before they admitted him to his charge, as they would 
have done if his former ordination here in France had been void. 
Nor did our laws require more of him than to declare his public 
consent to the religion received amongst us, and to subscribe the 
Articles established.”* It would appear from this passage that ‘his 
practice was not confined to a bishop here and there, but was, at the 
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1 Perry’s Student’s Church History, vol. ii. pp. 322, 323. 

2 Birch’s Life of Tillotson, 2nd edition, p. 171. 

3 Hickman’s Apologia pro Ministris, &c., 2nd edition, p. 18. 
4 Works, vol. iv. p. 403. 
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time spoken of, wniversal, and the case of Dr. De Laune, instanced 
above, would seem to point to the same conclusion. Bishop Cosin 
was a most pronounced High Churchman, yet it is evident that he 
alludes to this recognition of foreign orders with approval.’ 

In Scotland, between the Restoration and the Revolution (1660 
to 1689), all the Scottish Bishops except one (Mitchell of Aberdeen), 
admitted Presbyterian ministers into the Episcopal Church without 
re-ordination.” Would they have done so if it had been likely to 
shock the members of the English Church to whom they must have 
looked for moral support ? 

In Ireland at the Restoration, Archbishop Bramhall, finding that 
certain livings were in possession of Presbyterians, required these 
ministers to be re-ordained according to the English rite. But he 
caused words to be inserted in their Letters of Orders explaining that 
HE looked upon the ordination as hypothetical, and in conversation 
with them he said: ‘‘ I dispute not the value of your ordination, nor 
those acts you have exercised by virtue of it,” * and went on to point 
out, logically and rightly enough, that having become members of 
a National Church, they should comply with the customs of that 
Church, and that only thus could they render their position abso- 
lutely safe from a legal point of view. Some recent writers have 
explained that the Archbishop meant his words to bear one meaning 
to his hearers, while they had another meaning for himself, and they 
appear to think that this was much to his credit. I shall be able, 
however, in my next paper to show that the Archbishop was only 
acting upon opinions which he had long held and expressed. Bram- 
hall, like so many others who held such views, was a pronounced 
High Churchman.‘ 

Now, surely to every candid mind these facts must be conclusive 
as to the construction which was meant to be put upon the formu- 
laries relating to Anglican ordination. Not only was the validity, 
as distinct from the regularity, of foreign and Presbyterian orders 
acknowledged, but for 110 years after the formularies were drawu 
up, bishops, and even bishops who were conspicuous High Church- 


1 It would appear from the Letter against Promiscuous Ordination attributed to 
Bishop Pearson (Minor Works, vol. ii. pp. 231, 237), that the admission of Pres- 
byterian and Congregational pastors into English livings without re-ordination was 
not unknown between 1660 and 1668. The author, who may or may not have been 
Pearson, is clear that such a practice must be destructive of the discipline of the 
Church, and must give pain to such parishoners as believe them to be no true 
ministers. As to whether their ordination is valid for their own churches or not, 
however, the author is curiously careful not to state his own opinion. 

2 Grub’s Leclesiastical History of Scotland, vol. iii. p. 218. 

3 See Hook’s Keclesiastical Biography, article BRAMHALL. 

4 As late as 1689, in a comprehensive scheme drawn up by Tillotson for the con- 
sideration of a Commission, consisting of ten bishops and twenty other divines, it was 
proposed to accept foreign orders, and admit English Dissenters by means of a 
hypothetical form. A majority of the Commission probably would have agreed to 
this, but the great majority of the clergy showed themselves hostile to the scheme of 
which the proposal was a part. 
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men, were ready to admit, and did admit, men who held such orders 
into the Church of England, though the distinctive note of that 
Church is the rightfulness of Episcopal ordination, and this was 
done apparently without arousing the slightest protest from the 
Church at large. In face of this, how is it possible to argue that in 
the first century after the Reformation, any such view was held as 
that which is now dominant? Sarely these facts compel us to own 
that our formularies were never intended to unchurch the other 
reformed communities. If any one wishes still to retain the mechani- 
cal view of Apostolic Succession let him do so; thought is free, and 
the freer it is in the Church of England the better. But at best 
this view is merely permissible, merely a private opinion. I know 
well, of course, what many of my fellow-clergy will say when the 
weakness of their position is thus exposed. ‘‘ We belong,” they will 
say, ‘‘ not merely to the Anglican Church of these last three cen- 
turies ; we belong to the Church Universal, and to the Church 
Universal before the Reformation this view of yours was unknown.” 
But the reply is obvious. If the appeal is to the Universal Church 
of post-Reformation times, that Church has for 300 years declared 
Anglican orders themselves to be invalid! If the appeal is to the Uni- 
versal Church of pre-Reformation times, it is enough to state that that 
Church was never brought face to face with the exact circumstances 
which have since arisen; and how she would have dealt with a body 
such as the Lutherans or the Presbyterians no one can say—differ- 
ently, probably, in different ages. We know, indeed, how the 
undivided Western Church in the days immediately preceding the 
Reformation would have dealt with impugners of Episcopacy—it 
would have cut them off as heretics. But then we disagreed with 
that Church, and investigation shows that this is exactly one of the 
points on which disagreement arose. Any attempt, therefore, to 
ignore the more liberal theory of the Reformed Church of England 
on this matter, by an appeal to the “ undivided Church,” is obviously 
fatile, and those who hold the mechanical view ought in honesty to 
recognise that it is at best a ‘‘ pious opinion.” 


Ancus M. MacKay. 





THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


In the parliamentary reports for the week ending April 25, the 
following passage occurs relative to the adoption of the Metric 
System of Weights and Measures: 


“Mr. Arnold Foster asked the First Lord of the Treasury whether, 
in view of the fact that the metric system of weights and measures had 
recently been adopted by Turkey, Russia, and Japan, and was now in use 
in all civilised countries of the world with the exception of the British 
Empire and the United States, and in view of the fact that metric 
measurements had already been adopted with respect to the ton and for all 
purposes of pharmaceutical dispensing in the United States, the Govern- 
ment would take immediate steps to give effect to the practically 
unanimous recommendation of‘the Committee on the Metric System, with 
the object of placing this country on a level with other civilised nations in 
the matter of weights and measures ? 

“Mr. Balfour replied that the recital of the facts given in the question 
was, he believed, correct. It was not yet, however, within the range of 
practical politics, in his opinion, to impose by law on the inhabitants of 
this country so great a change as would be involved in giving effect to the 
recommendations of the Committee. 

“ Mr. Arnold Foster: Is the Right Hon. Gentleman aware that a Bill 
for this purpose has been introduced in the House of Representatives in 
the United States ? 

‘“‘Mr. Balfour: I believe that is so. It is not passed into law yet.” 


In view of the above, it may not be uninteresting to trace the 
origin and development of the metric system, and to mention some of 
its advantages as compared with the system of weights and measures 
which we employ, and also to consider the manner in which our 
commercial transactions with all other nations are handicapped and 
restricted thereby, together with the best and speediest means of 
bringing about the change desired. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


Of all the reforms projected or inaugurated during the period of 
the French Revolution the metric system of weights and measures, 
introduced in 1795, has alone stood the test of time, and has perhaps 
been the most far-reaching in its results, no other innovation of the 
time being probably destined to outlive the century. 
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Especially intended at first to introduce uniformity into the dis- 
ordered system of weights and measures in France herself, the 
practical utility and manifest advantages of the metrie system over 
all the others then in vogue soon became apparent to other countries, 
and led to its nearly universal adoption. Within fifty years indeed 
from the time of its first promulgation, it had either been adopted 
definitely, and its use rendered compulsory, in most of the civilised 
countries of the world, or at least its employment had been sanc- 
tioned and legalised by them. 

The French at that time flattered themselves that they were about 
to give the entire world a lesson in political economy, whereas they 
only made themselves the disturbers of the peace of Europe, and 
from the disquiet then caused the world has hardly yet recovered ; 
they vainly thought to stand foremost in the van of the nations of 
Christendom, and to pose as the leaders of all social and scientific 
progress. Perhaps the period of agitation and disturbance may have 

_ brought into notice some men of talent and genius whose discoveries 
and taste rendered France at that period, as indeed she still is, con- 
spicuous in the whole world of science and art, but that was done at 
the cost to the country of a century of uncertainty and unrest, and, 
even now, no one can foresee whither the destinies of France are 
drifting. The period was one of great material and scientific pro- 
gress in other countries than France, and it is open to doubt whether 
the same, or even greater advantages, would not have accrued under 
a quieter and more peaceful régime. 

The amelioration of the system of weights and measures in France 
was primarily due to the Government of Louis XV., who named a 
Commission to investigate the best means of reforming their dis- 
ordered condition, and in 1790, as an outcome of their deliberations, 
shortly after the outbreak of the Revolution, Talleyrand proposed to 
the National Assembly that a single standard of measurement should 
be settled on and adopted. A commission of members of the 
Academy of Sciences was then named by decree of the Assembly, 
consisting of such men as Berthollet, Borda, Lagrange, Laplace, 
Delambre, Mechain, Prony, and Condorcet, who recommended that, 
as an unalterable natural standard unit of lineal measurement, the 
svovov00th, or the ten-millionth part of the quarter of the earth’s 
circumference should be taken, and that from this the other units of 
surface, capacity, solidity, and weight should be derived. They also 
further recommended that both the original linear measure and its 
derived units should be arranged decimally, both as to their mul- 
tiples and their subdivisions. 

Not only was the length of the linear measure iodine with the 
utmost accuracy then attainable, but the Institute ordered a new 
actual measurement of the whole arc of meridian extending from 
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Dunkirk to Barcelona in Spain, passing Paris, an extent of about 
10°, to be made. 

This was done by MM. Mechain and Delambre with innumerable 
precautions and checks to ensure accuracy, which need not be 
detailed here. The arc measured by Bougier and La Condamine 
during 1796 was also taken into account, and from these measure- 
ments the length of the quadrant of meridian was calculated. The 
distance found was equal to 6213 miles, 6 furlongs, 130 yards 
(English measure), and from this the length of the ‘ metre ”—the 
lineal unit—was estimated. It corresponds to 39°3708 inches = 
3°2809 feet English measure, or nearly one-fourth of an inch more 
than the length of a pendulum vibrating seconds, at sea-level and in 
vacuo, in the latitude of Greenwich, which is the basis of the English 
and American unit. ‘The difficulties, however, of obtaining this 
latter measurement with anything like complete exactitude appear, 
from the experiments of Captain Kater, in making the determina- 
tion, to be nearly, if not quite, insuperable. 

Since the time, a century ago, when the length of the metre was 
determined, extended measurements, made at various parts of the 
earth’s surface, have indicated that, owing to the varying curvature 
of that irregular elipsoid in different latitudes, and probably to the 
irregularities of its surface, as also to the improvements which 
have taken place in the instruments employed, the measure- 
ment obtained was not the ;ooooso0th of the earth’s meridian. 
According to Sir William Herschel, the average length of the 
meridional quadrant of the earth is greater by about 4008 feet 
than the presumed measurement of 10,000,000 metres. This would 


of its length. It would probably be impossible, even now, to arrive 
at complete exactitude in the measurement of any natural standard. 

A model of the metre as it was then found was, however, made 
in platinum, and was verified with the utmost exactitude. It is 
preserved in the archives of the metric system in Paris, together 
with the models of the derived units of weight, capacity, &c., which 
depend on it, and these have been exactly reproduced, copies being 
distributed to all the nations of the world. There can consequently 
be no danger of these being ever lost, and the unit becomes no 
longer dependent on the doubtful measurement of any natural 
standard, but on a definite known measure, the permanency of which 
is ensured, and which can be referred to at any time, while the 
insignificant error of the original measurement becomes of no con- 
sequence. 

The multiples and subdivisions of the metre, which are arranged 
decimally, as well as those of its derivatives, are denoted in the 
French nomenclature by the Greek prefixes deca, hecto, kilo, as 
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deca-metre = 10 metres, kilo-metre = 1000 metres; also its sub- 
divisions are indicated by similar Latin prefixes, deci, centi, milli— 
deci-metre, centi-metre, milli-metre. These French names, though 
from some points of view to be commended, are open to objection as 
being too long for convenient use, and, in some cases, too much 
alike, but shorter and more convenient names may easily be sub- 
stituted, as has been done by other nations. 

The derivatives of the metre are as follows: 

The unit of surface mensuration, besides the square metre, is the 
“are” of about 119°6 square yards (English), 100 ares constituting 
the hectare, which corresponds to nearly 24 English acres. These 
two last measures are almost ex¢lusively employed in measuring 
land, but the deci-are and the centi-are are sometimes spoken of. 

The unit of capacity is the litre, the volume of a cubic deci- 
metre=1000 cubic centi-metres of distilled water at the temperature 
of 4° C.=39'1 F., and it is=0'2201 of a gallon, while 1000 litres of 
water at that temperature exactly equals one cubic metre. The 


' multiples of the litre, the deca-litre, the hecto-litre, and the kilo- 


litre, are the most employed, the centi-litre and the milli-litre being 
more often stated in centi-metre cubes (CC.). 

The unit of solidity chiefly used for measuring wood for fuel, is the 
stere, the multiple, the deca-stere, and the subdivision, the deci- 
stere, being likewise employed. 

The unit of weight is the gramme, the multiples, the deca- 
gramme, the hecto-gramme, the kilo-gramme or kilo, the quintal of 
100 kilos, and the millier or tonne of 1000 kilos being used, as well 
as the subdivisions of the gramme, the deci-gramme, the centi- 
gramme, and the milli-gramme, which latter are used for delicate 
weighings. 

An advantage of the metric system is, that being decimally 
arranged, all its factors may be added together, multiplied, sub- 
tracted, or divided, as if they were whole numbers, care only being 
taken as to the position of the decimal point in the quotient. 

At the end of this article is given, in tabulated form, comprised 
in only 10 lines, a synoptical summary of the metric system of 
weights and measures taken partly from Professor Barnard’s book on 
the subject—New York, 1872—the possible measures, which are 
not used, being left in blank. 

On the other hand, our English system of weights and measures 
now in use, involves three measures of length, the Imperial or ordi- 
nary one used for general purposes, the builder’s lineal and the 
nautical; two superficial measures, the Imperial or ordinary, and 
the builder’s, which is used especially with respect to slating, flooring, 
painting, plastering, paving, &c.; three solid or cubic measures, the 
Imperial or ordinary, the builder’s or engineer’s, and the cubic 
measure for large timber ; one measure for dry goods (dry measure); 
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three liquid measures, the Imperial or ordinary, the old wine and 
spirit measure—not legal, but still often used, and the apothecaries’ 
fluid measure. 

There are not fewer than six different measures of weight, the 
Imperial, avoirdupois and Troy used for weighing precious metals, 
coal, hay, and straw, corn and flour, and a special weight for 
jewellery and precious stones which are estimated by the carat, 18 
in all. Of these, two measures of length, the ordinary and the 
nautical, one each of the superficial, cubic, dry and liquid measures, 
and all six of the measures of weight, or twelve are legal, and are in 
everyday use; of the others, five are often employed in particular 
trades, and one rather less often. Each of the tables here cited, 
differs more or less from any of the others, and some of them, which 
are otherwise allied, differ from one another in their most important 
units ; the pint, quart, gallon, &c., for instance, of the old wine and 
spirit measure, which, though not legal, are often used, differ from 
the Imperial measure of similar names, while the avoirdupois ounce 
and pound are 4374 grains and 7000 grains respectively, while the 
same weights Troy are 480 grains and 5760 grains, having thus no 
correspondence whatever. Were it necessary, plenty of similar 
anomalies might be cited. 

To the man of science the metric system of weights and measures 
—he employs no other—has long been recognised as almost indis- 
pensable, while the results he obtains by it must be translated iuto 
the vicious English system before the public can understand them. 

By it the weight, volume, and density of all substances may be 
co-ordinated and compared, while from its beautiful symmetry the 
same scale, merely contracted or magnified, as the case may be, will 
serve on the one hand to define the infinitesimal extent of a single 
luminous vibration, or the diameter of a scale from the wing of a 
Podura, or, on the other hand, to estimate with precision the enor- 
mous distances of stellar space. 

It is to be hoped that our present Prime Minister, who can hardly 
fail to have been impressed in his laboratory with the value and 
comprehensiveness of the metric system, will lend his powerful sup- 
port towards the adoption of so desirable a change, or that, at least, 
due preparations will be made for its speedy introduction. 

It has often been proposed to decimalise our own system of 
weights and measures, but, apart from the fact that every plan 
devised presents considerable complications, and that no method 
- proposed has been in itself so simple and satisfactory as the metric 
system, the objections to which are all either purely theoretical or 
insignificant and not practical, there is always the fact, not to be got 
over, that all other nations have adopted the metric system already, 
and the alteration would rather tend to complicate matters in some 
respects, while it would do little or nothing towards facilitating our 
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transactions with foreign countries. Indeed, those people clamouring 
for a separate decimal system of their own have been among the 
worst obstacles the advocates of the metric system have had to con- 
tend with. 

The inconvenience of the French nomenclature, if that be con- 
sidered an objection to the adoption of the metric system, has 
already been dealt with. It has been alleged that the unpopularity 
among the masses of anything French would be an objection to it ; 
but surely such prejudice, if it exists, is unworthy of the people of a 
great nation like ours, especially when our leading colonies have, as 
I hear, several of them legalised its use, and the United States has 
at last accepted it, at least in part, thus showing us the way. 

It has also been objected that Englishmen, accustomed, as they 
have been, to their own weights and measures, would find difficulty 
in realising in their minds the values of the new denominations, and 
the comparatively less importance given to decimals than to vulgar 
fractions in the education of the people would tend to this. Vulgar 


‘fractions are, it is contended, more easy of comprehension than 


decimals, but these are only matters of habit. A Frenchman, or a 
member of any nation employing a decimal system, would think 
otherwise. 

All these objections, and others, have been raised in other 
countries against the introduction of the metric system before its 
introduction, but afterwards nothing more was heard of them, and 
from the time of its inauguration down to the present the metric 
system has never ceased to give universal satisfaction. No one who 
has not lived in a country where the metric system is used can fully 
appreciate its advautages. 

Lastly, a most material consideration is the valuable time that 
must be wasted in our Board schools in mastering our intricate 
tables of weights and measures, which time might otherwise be use- 
fully employed. Our growing population have none too much time 
to waste over such studies, and their services are urgently needed at 
home. Every Chamber of Commerce in the kingdom has, it is said, 
petitioned for the decimalisation of our coinage, and the reform of 
our weights and measures follows as a necessary corollary thereon ; 
many of them are also desirous of it. 

It is earnestly to be hoped, then, that now, when, if ever, we may 
expect measures really beneficial to the country to be brought for- 
ward, our legislators will not neglect to turn their attention seriously 
to this important matter. 

If the country is not yet thought to be ripe for an immediate and 
compulsory reform, still, measures might be immediately taken with 
a view to prepare the people for the change. More importance might 
be given to instruction in decimals, and the metric system of weights 
and measures, which would form an excellent example of them, 
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might be taught in our Board schools as a system soon to be intro- 
duced, while by that means, and the decimalisation of our coinage, 
which would involve no very great or radical change in our present 
coinage, the rising generation might be prepared, and the change 
would then almost insensibly follow. 


Synopsis OF THE Metric Systrem. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE ETHICAL 
SPIRIT. 


Every historical student must recognise, as one of the chief causes 
of our existing social imperfections, spite of industrial progress, that 
the two distinct, yet collateral, streams of regenerative agency—the 
religious and moral—instead of flowing side by side, or commingling, 
have commonly flowed far apart. Though experience shows that both 
are alike assential and contributory to progress, it has been a common 
. fallacy to trace it to one alone. Religious believers have traced it 
entirely to Christianity ; secularists to morality. Each of these two 
streams of spiritual energy has, in fact, gathered as it flowed, men 
and institutions which claim for it the sole right and power to 
renovate society. Religion has gathered round it from time imme- 
morial the sacred and supernatural interests and forces of human 
life, and declared itself, through the Christian Church especially, 
equal to this task unaided. Morality, on the other hand, embodied 
in ethical schools and philosophy—representing the ethical spirit— 
has, in such movements as Positivism, Secularism, Agnosticism, 
boldly asserted its competence to regenerate the world in entire 
independence of Christianity. Both these conceptions are mistaken. 
Christianity, as represented by Churches, has erred in repudiating 
the ethical spirit, which is, equally with the Christian revelation, a 
divine force ; and ethical movements have erred in resenting the aid 
of Christianity, with its recognition of the religious instinct which, 
like morality, is one of those primary qualities of humanity whose 
exercise is essential to true progress. 

Our purpose, in this article, is to show that modern progress can 
only yield the highest results in proportion as this unnatural separa- 
tion between these two streams, represented by Christianity and the 
ethical spirit, comes to an end, and both forces are brought into full 
co-operation. Both these agencies have a common source—God, or 
the First Cause; a common standing-ground—the moral nature of 
man; and a common aim—human progress. This shows their 
essential oneness, and the practicability of closer objective union. 
Their common moral standing-ground may be specially urged as a 
reason why their practical co-operation would secure larger progress. 
The one impassable barrier to the latter consists in the myriad 
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forms of moral evil, which can only be swept away by the union 
on a common platform of the ¢wo great spiritual forces, religion 
and mortality—not by one of them alone, however technically 
supreme. 

In urging this closer union between Christianity and the ethical 
spirit in all their varied phases—men, institutions, sentiments—we 
shall first draw attention to its main essentials ; and, secondly, to its 
probable results. 


I.—Tue ESSENTIALS TO THIS CLOSER UNION. 


These are mainly two—abandonment of the false, and acceptance 
of the true, line of cleavage, in relation to progress, between the 
representatives of Christianity and the ethical spirit; and mutual 
cessation of hostile controversy, with the adoption in its place of 
friendly co-operation. 

1. Abandonment of the false, and acceptance of the true, line of 
cleavage.—Hitherto men have been divided, as regards their relation 
to human progress, by theological creeds. Christians have assumed 
that their beliefs, independently of character, place them necessarily 
on the winning side ; sceptics have equally assumed that their non- 
beliefs place them there. Both are alike at fault. The line of 
cleavage as regards progress should be drawn, not at creeds, but at 
character. Neither theological beliefs nor theological non-beliefs 
can supply the energy, direction, &c., necessary to true progress. 
To this end the religious sentiments of professed Christians must be 
conjoined with the ethical principles of the best class of Agnostics, 
neither of whom stand on opposite sides of the line of progress on 
account of their beliefs or disbeliefs, but solely on the ground of 
their moral status; so that both, if morally unimpeachable, may 
alike advance it. By accepting the true line of cleavage—character 
— it is as impossible to avoid co-operation as in the other case it is 
impossible to secure it, 

Two obstacles, for instance, to this co-operation will thus be at 
once removed—the confusion of speculative with moral unbelief ; 
and the discredit sometimes attached to what is called “ mere 
morality.” If character be taken as the standard, it will be seen 
that no moral quality attaches to speculative belief, and no immoral 
quality to speculative unbelief. The contrary finds no support, as 
sometimes alleged, in the teaching of Christ and the Apostles. 
Both maintain the clearest practical distinction between speculative 
unbelief and immorality. The former they treat with argument, as 
Christ did in the case of the Sadducees’ disbelief in a future life, and 
Paul in that of the doubters about the resurrection in the Corinthian 
Church ; the latter they denounce personally, as Christ denounced 
the hollow professions of the Scribes and Pharisees, and as Paul 
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anathematised the moral apostate. When character is the ruling 
line, moral convictions will also receive that full authority they justly 
claim, derived from the fact that God reveals Himself in nature, 
man, and history, as well as in Scripture and Christianity ; that, 
while the latter is the more direct and articulate revelation, it is 
only really luminous when interpreted in the ethical light of the 
former. To maintain the false line of cleavage—that of theological 
or Agnostic orthodoxy—would go far to exclude, either all Christian 
teachers, or all Agnostic writers and scholars, from any participation 
in the world’s progress—a position palpably negatived by facts. 
What an array of teachers and writers of all schools of thought and 
belief—from Luther and Xavier to Wesley and Newman, together 
with Agnostics like Stuart Milly Tyndall, Huxley, and Herbert 
Spencer—have helped, the one from the religious, the other from 
the ethical side, to impel society onwards. Happily there are not 
wanting signs that there is a growing desire, both among Christian 
believers and Agnostics, for a juster line of cleavage in reference to 
* human progress, and that character is being largely substituted in 
this respect for theology. 


“Who,” asks Dr. R. F. Horton, a foremost Congregational minister, 
‘are those Unitarians, Agnostics, Jews, and Infidels? They are my 
brothers, who possess the same rights as I do myself. In my view, Christ 
has far too much respect for them to force them into an unwilling faith. 
Why, I believe the parson who bullies the little village children into the 
belief that to go to chapel with their parents is a sin, is infinitely farther 
from Christ than any avowed unbeliever It is in Christ’s name, 
and for His sake, that I decline to do anything unjust and tyrannical to 
unbelievers. What is more likely than that to settle them in their un- 
belief ?” 


2. Cessation of hostile controversy, and its exchange for friendly 
co-operation.—This may be urged both on the ground of the inevit- 
able partisanship and of the practical futility of controversy. If, as 
history shows, the agency of all ethical believers, whatever their 
theological views, is necessary to the common progress of the race, 
what possible object can there be in perpetuating an hostility which 
renders co-operation impossible? Can Christians suppose that, by 
opposing unbelief, dealing out denunciations, sneers, insinuations at 
every turn, they can ever put an end to it? Can sceptics imagine 
that, by garbled and transparently false criticism of the Bible and 
Christian teaching, they can suppress Christianity? When the 
Agnostic talks of “ the practical consequences of ‘the triumphant 
spread’ of Agnosticism,”’ he makes precisely the same mistake as 
the Christian when he pictures the “ kingdom of God” as the uni- 
versal sway of the tenets of a particular religious sect. It may be 
safely said that before ‘ Parliament,” or any other of our institutions, 


1 Agnostic Annual, 1894, p. 57. 
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“will have relinquished the last vestige of Christian and theistic pro- 
fession,” Agnosticism will have lost “the last vestige” of any power 
it ever possessed to ‘“‘ remodel our Imperial Parliament,” Churches, 
Sabbath, or anything else. Any unbiassed observer can see at once 
that these ‘“ practical consequences,” so far as they tell in the 
direction of true progress, can be brought about only by the joint 
action of Christianity and the ethical spirit, but neither by religious 
fanaticism, nor by scepticism alone. 

In proof of this, as regards scepticism—and incidentally of the 
one-sidedness and futility of all controversy, as a means of progress 
—take the following instances of sceptical treatment of the Bible- by 
Max Nordau and Professor Johnstone : 


“ As a work of literary value,” says the former,' “it [the Bible] is sur- 
passed by everything written in the last 2000 years by authors even of the 
second rank ; and to compare it seriously with the productions of Homer, 
Sophocles, Dante, Shakespeare, or Goethe, would require a fanaticised 
mind that had entirely lost its power of judgment; its conception of the 
universe is childish and its morality revolting.” 


Against this reckless statement may be fitly placed the following 
verdict of another Agnostic, not less eminent, but of a very different 
type—the late Professor Huxley.” 


“Consider the great historical fact that for three centuries this book 
has been woven into the life of all that is best and noblest in English 
history ; that it has become the national epic of Britain; . . . . that it is 
written in the noblest and purest English, and abounds in exquisite 
beauties of mere literary form. .... By the study of what other book 
could children be so much humanised and made to feel that each figure in 
that vast historical procession fills like themselves but a momentary space 
in the interval between the Eternities, and earns the blessings or curses of 
all time, according to its effort to do good or hate evil, even as they also 
are earning their payment for their work? . , . . The Bible has been the 
Magna Charta of the poor and the oppressed. .. . . The Bible talks no 
trash about the rights of man; but it insists on the equalities of duties, 
on the liberty to bring about that righteousness which is somewhat different 
from the struggling for ‘rights’; on the fraternity of taking thought for 
one’s neighbour as for one’s self.” —Science of Tradition, pp. 56, 57. 


A mass of evidence might easily be cited endorsing this testi- 
mony to the Bible’s literary excellence, and confirming the opinion 
of the celebrated linguist, Sir Wm. Jones, that Scripture, ‘‘ inde- 
pendently of its divine origin, contains more sublimity, purer morality, 
more important history, and finer strains of eloquence than can be 


1 Conventional Lies of Civilisation, p. 57. 

* Huxley was rather an idealist than a materialist—a designation he resented 
most strongly. He was, in fact, a religious Agnostic. “If,” said Lord Kelvin 
(retiring President) at the Royal Society recently, ‘‘ religion means strenuousness in 
doing right and trying to do right, who has earned the title of a religious man 
better than Huxley?’’ And Sir Joseph Lister, the new President, echoed his pre- 
decessor’s words. True; but the secret of his religiousness was his spiritual 
philosophy. 
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collected from all other books, in whatever language they may have 
been written.” A similar weight of evidence might be quoted 
against Max Nordau’s blind disparagement of the Bible’s essential 
truth and morality, which the highest scholars of all religious schools 
uniformly recognise. What value, one may well ask, can attach to 
the estimate of a writer who is so insensible to this spiritual teach- 
ing as to regard the Bible’s ‘‘ conception of the universe ”—the only 
truthfully possible one, and therefore an indirect attestation to its 
veracity—as a serious flaw; who confounds the morality the Bible 
depicts, or which its fallible characters attribute to God, with the 
morality it emphatically enjoins, which shows a regular growth 
in strength and purity, until it culminates in the sublime teaching of 
Jesus Christ? Is it fair to condemn Biblical morality, and overlook 
the moral law, the prophetic remonstrances, and New Testament 
ideals? As regards its cosmogony and morality, to say nothing of 
its religious truth, the Bible may indeed be “ seriously compared ” 
with the older classics, If, as Max Nordau says, “ its conception 
of the universe is childish, and its morality revolting,’ what were 
theirs ? ' . 

Professor’s Johnston’s method of attack, while not less unjust than 
Max Nordau’s, is much coarser. He characterises the Bible as 
‘a huge conspiracy concocted by Benedictine monks 400 years ago,” 
and consequently “‘ the greatest imposture of all time.”* Were it not 
that this absurd charge—that the Bible is in some sense a collusion 
—is practically the standpoint of all anti-Biblical Agnosticism, it 
would hardly be worth while to call attention to its amazing historical 
and philosophical contradictions. As regards the former point, it 
may reasonably be asked how, on this theory, the Fathers—who 
were certainly historical personages—could have quoted the Bible 
against each other; as well as how the wealth of scholarly criti- 
cism expended on the Scriptures of late could have allowed this 
remarkable fact to remain overlooked? Still more difficult is 
the philosophical puzzle involved in this dictum. To suppose that 
a@ company of unknown monks, in the Middle Ages, fabricated 


1 Max Nordau’s unjust aspersion of the influence of Christianity i in relation to 
marriage is easily answered. Referring to ‘‘ the conventional marriage” as “a deeply 
animal relation,” &c., he says (Conventional Lies of our Civilisation, p, 284): ‘‘ The 
radical chauge i in our conceptions of morality is the consequence of the influence of 
Christianity over the mind of civilised mankind On one side it preaches : 
Love thy neighbour as thyself, love even thy enemies; on the other, it declares 
absolute chastity the most desirable relation.” What can be the worth of a judg- 
ment which thus not only illogically compares two totally distinct forms of love, 
but attempts to fasten on New Testament Christianity. responsibility for a mere 
Romish error, to which, as Heb. xiii. 4 and 1 Cor. vii. sufficiently show, it gives no 
countenance whatever? Nothing can be more distinct than Paul’s avowal that his 
personal preferences in this matter are not binding on others, a conclusion confirmed. 
by the undoubted practice of other Apostles and of the primitive Churches ; indeed, 
there is not a syllable in the New Testament in support of monasticism. That Max 
Nordau is a pessimist as well as an Agnostic explains his inability to appreciate the 
combined geniality and inflexibility of Christian morality. 

2 Agnostic Annual, 1894. 
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out of a few scattered documents the sixty-six books of which 
the Bible consists, with their unique history, sublime poetry, lyrical 
and dramatic episodes, their predominant religiousness, profound 
monotheism, prophetic inspiration, and practical morality, involves 
a miracle of learning and genius surpassing every miraculous inci- 
dent recorded in its pages, and baffling indeed the utmost concep- 
tions of imagination. Fair and honest criticism is always welcome 
to the honest Biblical student ; but a monstrous charge like this, 
which practically annihilates the Bible and every theory of inspi- 
ration at a stroke, can be acceptable to no school, whether orthodox 
or heretical. Agnostics are perfectly free, so far as ethics is con- 
cerned, to treat the Bible as a piece of uninspired literature, but 
they have no right, in professed concern for the interests of 
humanity, to traduce it as a fraud. 

The greai antidote to such useless controversy, and the best pro- 
moter of co-operation between the representatives of the various 
religious and ethical schools is to be found in thorough occupation, 
at all points, of their common moral standing-ground. If, instead of 
attacking each other, they unitedly opposed all persons and principles 
that assailed this, they would mutually contribute, despite the 
greatest theological differences, to the world’s progress. The mere 
fact of classes, so theologically severed, uniting for moral ends, would 
in itself operate as a practical power for good worth all the vindica- 
tions of mere opinion ever uttered. The value of this moral testi- 
mony has been particularly shown in the case of the Society of 
Friends, who while formally repudiating creeds, formularies, and 
sacraments, and scrupulously avoiding all religious controversy, have 
been most conspicuous for holy living and for the promotion of 
religion, philanthropy, and national welfare. As Mr. Gladstone has 
truly said: “The slight numerical importance of the Society of 
Friends stands in a singular contrast with its undeniable moral 
influence, and the numerous lessons which are to be derived from 
its history.” And this has been confirmed by Dr. Maclaren, of 
Manchester: ‘“‘ No body of men,” he said, ‘numerically so small, 
has ever exercised influence so great,” a result manifestly due to 
its closer union of Christianity with the ethical spirit. 

That differences of theological creed need form no insurmountable 
barrier to co-operation between the representatives of these two great 
spiritual forces, for those ends on which they are agreed, might be 
conclusively shown from various standpoints. All the greatest 
sentiments and world-wide inspirations lie outside theological diver- 
sities. What widely different men, politically and religiously, are 
often found working, side by side, in the common cause of patriotism 
against national foes. Love of one’s country is far wider than any 
class or sectarian interest, and the same may be said of all moral, 
and even of many political convictions. If the grounds of union are 
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broader, and more essential, as regards the ends aimed at, than those 
of disunion, co-operation is not impossible for those ends, notwith- 
standing serious differences. This has, in fact, been the history of 
all great moral changes. Again and again, men of all shades of 
opinion have combined to effect some grand moral reformation, 
whose only link has been an ethical one; but that link so strong 
that it was able to bear the utmost strain of theological or political 
diversity. Moreover, the changed attitude, even theologically, of 
Christianity to Agnosticism in recent years has paved the way for 
closer union between them for moral ends. It can certainly be no 
degradation for Christians to be associated, in good works, with men 
like the late Drs. Tyndall and Huxley, or like Herbert Spencer, 
John Morley, and G. J. Holyoake; who, while unable to accept 
orthodox theology, have the truest sympathy with its ethical teach- 
ing, and none whatever with the coarse and ignorant assaults of 
aggressive Agnosticism. Really, if Christian truths ave so false and 
feeble as sceptics aver, it is a pity they waste so much strength in 
endeavouring to demolish them—they will fall to the ground of 
themselves if left alone. The real enemies of these truths, however, 
are not the champions of unbelief, or neology of any sort, but the 
positive moral evils—immorality and worldliness—which threaten all 
ethical sentiments and thinkers alike; and our argument is that it is 
only by uniting all morally disposed persons, whatever their religious 
creed, in a common onset against these evils that they can ever be 
really met, and the true progress of humanity, which both religion 
and morality are alike designed to accomplish, be secured. 


II.—Tue Resutts or Coser UNION. 


The substitution of the true for a false line of cleavage, in relation 
to progress, and the exchange of friendly co-operation for controversial 
hostility, by the representatives of the various ethical schools, could 
not but issue in the most momentous results to human advancement, 
which may be briefly summed up under two heads: the gain to 
Christianity, and the gain to Morality. 

1. The gain to Christianity.—This would lie chiefly in the direction 
of greater simplicity of teaching and observance, leading to the 
clearing away of theological accretions and superstitions which, in 
many directions, still encumber it, thus securing an increase in 
adherents, especially among the more thoughtful and intelligent. 
In particular, closer contact of Christianity with the ethical spirit 
would finally extinguish the notion that the Romish and sacerdotal 
theories of Christianity had any claim to represent it ; and would, 
on the contrary, force home the fact that these theories are diametri- 
cally opposed to it, are indeed an insolent travesty of it; there here 
being novestige of authority for this huge Church organisation, with its 
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priestly system and external observances, in the Christian Scriptures 
or traditions. How completely Romish dogmatism has misrepre- 
sented Christianity, and the consequent moral and religious harm it 
has done, may be gathered from the following remarks of Professor 
Henry Drummond : 


“Perhaps the most dismal fact of history is the failure of the great 
organised bodies of ecclesiasticism to understand the simple genius of 
Christ’s religion Churches of Christ, as a whole, have succeeded in 
leaving upon the mind of a large portion of the world an impression of 
Christianity which is the direct opposite of the reality. Down to the 
present hour almost whole nations in Europe live, worship, and die, under 
the belief that Christ is an ecclesiastical Christ, religion the sum of all-the 
Churches’ observances, and faith an adhesion to the Churches’ creeds. . , . . 
Everything that the spiritual and temporal authority of man could do 
has been done—done in ignorance of the true nature of Christianity—to 
dislodge the religion of Christ from its natural home in the heart of 
Humanity. In many lands the Churches have literally stolen Christ from 
the people ; they have made the Son of Man the Priest of an Order; they 
have taken Christianity from the city and imprisoned it behind the altar- 
rails; they have withdrawn it from the national life and doled it out to 
the few who pay to keep the unconscious deception up.”—TVhe City 
Without a Church, p. 39. 


Some of the most formidable barriers to the growth of Christianity 
are thus erected by Christian Churches themselves. Many real 
Christians at heart find themselves outside the Churches because they 
cannot subscribe their creeds, or are misled by their teaching. As 
John Wesley said: ‘‘ There are some people in God’s Church although 
they are not members of Churches: and I am afraid that there are 
some in the Churches who are nevertheless not in the Church.” 
The former part of this statement may find illustration even 
amongst avowed sceptics, who have been repelled from believing 
in Christianity by Rome’s distortion of it. Take only two cases 
—those of Renan and Pierre Loti. The following passage in one of 
Renan’s letters to his sister Henriette (to whom he dedicated his Vic 
de Jesus) shows, not only his natural reverence, but the severe 
struggle which, under the delusions of Romanism, his abandonment 
of Christianity cost him. 


“T shall love it [Christianity]. I shall admire it always. 1t has been 
the joy of my youth, and the morality of the Gospel shall ever be my rule 
of life. My aversion for these sophists whose arguments are made up of 
calumny and bad faith will be strengthened. These know less of Chris- 
tianity than, the adherents who deliver themselves up to its influence with 
closed eyes. Jesus, above all, will be my God for evermore. . . . Henriette, 
forgive me for telling you all this, but I am in doubt, and it does not 
depend on me to see otherwise than I now do. They tell me that if I doe 
admit everything I cannot be a Catholic. Oh, my God, what then aim 

to be?” 


Is it not clear that Renan’s Agnosticism grew directly out of the 
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Romish tyranny under which he lived? Had he come under the 
influence of genuine, liberal Christianity, that did not require him 
to “admit everything,” he might have been an avowed Christian, 
though he could not have been ‘‘a Catholic.” 

An almost identical verdict might be passed on the experience 
of Pierre Loti, to judge from the following passage in his Jerusalem, 
which has passed through no less than thirty-seven editions. It is 
remarkable that this confirmed sceptic should, like Renan, have 
made the life of Christ his special study, and if one may judge from 
his utterances, not without religious benefit to himself. During his 
sojourn in Palestine for literary purposes, he was, he confesses, 
deeply impressed by the conviction that the pilgrims appeared to 
find in Jesus a hope and comfort obtainable nowhere else. Express- 
ing apparently his own sentiments, he exclaims—sceptic though 
he was— 


“The pardon which Jesus brought, the comfort and the hcavenly 
westoration, oh, there has never been anything else like it! All the rest is 
empty and as nothing . . . . my books may be read and approved even by 
those . . . . who always sceptical like myself, would yet come to Christ ! 
Oh, yes; whatever men may do or say, He indeed remains inexplicable 
and unique As soon as His name is heard our feelings are softened 
and changed. .... Christ is the source of incomparable aspirations and 
the magician of eternal reunions.” ! 


A capable writer, in a religious journal, who evidently knows 
France well, commenting on this passage, says: ‘The popular 
author and novelist who can write such words as these can hardly 
fail to lead many to the true gospel of the Incarnation,” adding that 
Renan’s Life of Jesus led thousands of Frenchmen to read the New 
Testament, and so receive the real Gospel. The characteristic 
infidelity of France is traced by this writer wholly to Romanism. 
Frenchmen have much to plead in excuse for their common dis- 
regard of religion and morals. ‘ The [ Romish] Church itself has per- 
verted and disgusted them.” The gross licentiousness of Romish 
ecclesiastics during the reigns of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. is 
indeed notorious. The confessional and the celibacy of the priest- 
hood have, in France, as everywhere else, fostered immorality, and 
Protestantism has been too weak to offer any material resistance. 
Herce, amid a host of infidels and Agnostics, there are, in France, 
numbers of persons who are truly Christian in character, ‘‘ eminently 
characterised by charity and patience,” yet making no Christian 


1 Renan has many similar sentiments in his Vie de Jesus. He speaks of Jesus as 
exercising “a power over his own age of which no individual has been possessed 
before or since” (p. 60). “The highest consciousness of God which has existed in 
the bosom of humanity was that of Jesus” (p. 82). ‘‘ He founded the pure worship 
of all ages, of all lands, that which all elevated souls will practise until the end of 
time” (p. 175). ‘The incomparable man, to whom the universal conscience has 
decreed the title of Son of God, and that with justice, since he has advanced religion 
as no other has done, or probably ever will be able to do” (p. 45). 
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profession. The true Church lies outside all Churches. Evangelical 
influences come from unorthodox sources. ‘‘ God,” says this writer, 
“visits effectually, by His Spirit, the hearts of His children, irre- 
spective of connection with ecclesiastical organisations.” 

2. The gain to morality.—Closer union between Christianity and 
the ethical spirit would not only remove the superstitious barriers 
which Romanism and fanaticism have placed in the way of Christian 
belief, but would directly advance morality by creating a higher 
tone of character and conduct, both in Christian professors and in 
men generally. The inconsistencies of professing Christians have 
long been a standing reproach to the Christian Church, and a fruit- 
ful source of irreligion outside it. The following examples of more 
or less recent utterances show how unanimous Christian preachers 
and writers are in affirming that nothing would so conduce to 
Christian consistency and general morality as an ethical revival 
which, as one of its results, this closer union between Christianity 
and the ethical spirit would bring about. 

Rev. D, M. Ross, Presbyterian minister, Dundee, says : 


“Tf we had a true ethical revival in the Churches there would be 
fewer complaints that Christians were not up to sample, and it would drive 
Christians into closer fellowship. When Christians gave the Sermon on 
the Mount the place Christ gave it, controversies would die away. If the 
Church would fashion her members into ‘Sermon on the Mount 
Christians,’ she would do the ablest service for all our business questions. 
An ethical revival would Christianise the aims and methods alike of 
capitalists and workers.” 


Rev. Dr. Donald Macleod says (Christ and Socicty) : 


“The fault of the present time, as it has been of all other ages of the 
Church, is the neglect of the all-embracing character of the demand of 
Christ The true measure of the advance of His kingdom, as 
distinct from any ecclesiasticism, is to be found in the extent to which the 
spirit of Christ is carried into every sphere of interest and duty.” 


Archdeacon Sinclair says : 


“We delight in every kind of extravagant luxury... . in a com- 
petition of ostentation and display . . . . and then we have the impudence 
to complain that our faith is weak, and that the times are out of joint. ... 
We live in an atmosphere of unreality, in which the spiritual lamp must 
necessarily burn low, and in which any honest and sincere attempt to 
carry out the teaching of Christ seems a contrast so harsh as to be im- 
possible. We bring up our children to think of nothing but amusement 
: . and then we wonder that they have grown up hard, cynical. 
selfish, and faithless ; that their heart never beats to what is great.” 


Rev. Dr. Anderson, Congregational minister, Dundee, says: 


“The signs of the times are that the religion of the future would be a 
religion of character—not a religion of ceremony or of dogma, but a 
religion of character—and a man’s religion would be worth just what his 
integrity was worth, but no more, and men would test religion by that.” 
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It would be easy to confirm these extracts by facts drawn from 
personal observation showing how, even amongst those holding the 
highest positions in the Christian Church, there is often a sad lack 
of practical morality—a lamentable “ downgrade” in character— 
and how imperative is the demand for a loftier ethical standard and 
practice to satisfy the Christian ideal.’ The very stir that has been 
excited by what is termed the ‘‘ Nonconformist conscience ” indicates 
the low ebb of character which often prevails even in religious and 
educated circles. Facts have shown that Christian sensitiveness 
needs a good deal of probing and quickening, both in public and 
private matters, by the searching touch of the ethical spirit, if it is 
worthily to express ‘‘ the mind of Christ.” 

A closer union between Christianity and the ethical spirit would 
also result in a gain to morality generally—outside as well as inside 
the Churches. The former gain, as already intimated, would naturally 
grow out of the latter. “The mind of Cbrist ”—to use the language 
of an able Nonconformist preacher—‘‘ exemplified in the conduct of 
believers, slowly impresses itself on the life of the nation, and gradually 
forms the nation’s moral sense.” That this impression has been so tardy 
and feeble shows how imperfect this conduct has hitherto been, and 
how urgently Christianity calls for a fuller infusion of ethical prin- 
ciples for the exemplification of its ideals. Many protests against 
the low moral levels of social life to-day, and earnest appeals towards 
a higher ethical standpoint, might be quoted from American writers, 
but nothing truer, in this respect, has been said than the following 
utterance of an American lady-preacher—Mrs. F. E. Kollock, M.A. 
(of Chicago)—a few years ago from an English pulpit: 

“The world never needed heroes so much as it does to-day, for there 
are rights to be defended that the musket cannot reach, and wrongs more 
grievous than the sword can touch. Moral courage is not intended for the 
political arena alone, but must be a power in the life of every individual 
man and woman. .... Morality is contagious . . . . the lack of it leads 
young men and women to live beyond thcir means 
woman in these days can be a true Christian and a moral coward. The 
tendency still is to think of religion asa sentiment beautiful to die with, 


and to forget that it is practically the most manly scheme of life that has 
yet been propounded.” 


It is emphatically in the fuller realisation of this last sentiment 
that closer union between Christianity and the ethical spirit would 
prove such a gain to morality, by rousing enthusiasm for moral pro- 
gress which nothing could quench, and producing a conviction that 


1 The necessity for a “‘Criminous Clerks’ Act” shows the too frequent low ebb 
of character among the clergy which the Press is so often illustrating. Probably 
the letter in the Pall Mall Gasette of October 14, 1892, detailing 629 cases of clerical 
crime, &c.,in a single year, though claimed by one of the bishops to be a “hoax,” 
hardly exaggerated the facts. The cases include—breach of promise, 14; cruelty to 
animals, 18; bankruptcies, 254; elopements, 17: suicides, 12; drunkenness, 121; 
assaults, 109; various, 84. The writer states that they were “taken simply by 
scanning the daily papers.” 
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the highest individual manhood is bound up with this progress. So 
long as men have the idea that there is anything mean and cowardly 
in goodness—and some forms of Christian teaching have favoured 
this idea—they will be liable to disparage it; but when they are 
convinced that it is the supreme mark of courage—the highest type 
of heroism—that on which all human progress absolutely depends, 
they will be eager to attain it—to reach the moral goal. 

One may perhaps learn a lesson on this point from a remark of 
a Japanese, Mr. (or Count) Yamada, when in this country some 
years 2go. So impressed was he with the importance of morality 
and the possible failure of Christianity in this respect, that after 
referring to the various religions that had sought an entry into 
Japan, he said: “ At last, Protestant Christianity came upon the 
field . . . . with its true rational faith and simpler ritual ; and it is 
now upon its trial before the intelligence of Japan. If it does not 
prove practically better in its fruits of good living than Japanese 
Buddhism it will be rejected. If it does not prove, both specu- 
latively and practically, better than Positivism, the Japanese will 
stick to Herbert Spencer.” It is curious that this acute observer 
did not see that the security against the failure of Christianity lay 
in the people’s own hands—in its inevitable identification, if prac- 
tically worked out, with morality. It is through the fact of Chris- 
tianity’s essential oneness with the ethical spirit, and its consequent 
greater capacity for practical union with it, beyond that of any other 
religious faith, that, in its liberal evangelical form, it stands in quite 
a different relation to human progress from Positivism, Buddhism, 
Romanism,’ &c. ; that while these latter check or fail to advance 
humanity, the former, practically applied, impels it powerfully 
onwards, : 

Beyond urging the removal of the obstacles and the adoption of 
the essentials to a closer union between Christianity and the ethical 
spirit we shall not attempt to offer any suggestions as to the practical 
methods for securing it. These will appear as time goes on, and 
are in some measure already being worked out. But this change 
can never be wrought out directly by any mechanical or political 
devices, but only indirectly through the growing conviction of the 
essential oneness of the two great streams of religious and moral 
energy, and of the necessity for their commingling and interaction 
in order to the true development of human society. Then means 
and methods, will come easily to hand. With this conviction, too, 
all collision between Christianity and science or philosophy will more 
and more cease. Human progress is no question between these 
spheres, between intellectual and moral or religious forces, as if one 


1 Manila shows what a country may become when entirely under Romish sway. 
“ Altogether Manila,” says Mr. H. Norman (Cosmopolis, June 1896), “is a remarkable 
and instructive example of the free ratural developmont of ‘age-reared priestcraft, 
and its shapes of woe.’ ” 
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could be a substitute for the other. All knowledge is linked with 
religion on the one side and with morals on the other, and is there- 
fore the ally and servant of both, but the foe of neither; and its 
subjugation to their common work in human progress is only a ques- 
tion of time and effort. But we need for this all the light and force 
of Christianity, and all the light and force of the ethical spirit, 
everything everywhere that makes for the true interests of man. 

It is becoming more and more evident that the main hope for 
human welfare lies in the essential unity of moral and religious prin- 
ciples rather than in the clash and strife of theological doctrines. 
“Reunion on the basis of opinion,’ says Dr. Clifford (referring to 
the Grindelwald proposals, but the remark has a general application), 
‘Chas been tried for centuries, and we were never further from it 
than we are now. It has been sought in and by uniformity of ritual 
and sought eagerly, but the uniformity has been gained without 
acquiring the unity. It remains to be found in a common passion to 
save the weak and criminal, the drunken and lost, i.c., in a full- 
souled, enthusiastic, Christ-like endeavour to serve man. Dogmatic 
conviction will never again be the centre of universal interest. It 
cannot be. It begets controversy and division, pride and strife. 
Ritual unites us by the sense rather than by the heart, and such 
unions are only for the moment and the hour. It is in the heart we 
are made one.” No words could be more truly expressive of the 
important truth we have been enforcing in this article,—that there 
is an imperative demand, in the interests of human progress, for a 
closer union between Christianity and the ethical spirit. 


CHARLES Forp. 





REVIVAL OF JACOBITISM. 


THE recent resuscitation of the Cavalier fanaticism of the Restoration 
epoch, that on January 30, 1896, was witnessed at King Charles's 
statue in London, appears to me to have an ominous significance, 
favourable to the hereditary claims of Charles I.’s descendant through 
his daughter, the Duchess of Orleans, inasmuch as those time-worn 
claims, by the commemoration of the death of that king as a martyred 
saint, have become emblazoned with the odour of sanctity derived 
from the alleged transcendent merits of the pseudo-martyr king, his 
progenitor. Mr. Herbert Vivian, President of the Legitimist Club, 
in his letter that appeared in the London Standard, February 1, 
1896, styled “ King Charles the Martyr’s Anniversary,” has the 
assurance to declare, ‘‘ No prayers are needed for a canonised saint. 
Rather should we implore the Martyr’s intercession at the Throne of 
Grace.” Another letter in the same paper, on the subject of the 
above celebration, makes the following declaration: “It was not a 
requiem at all. As the King died for his religion, he is accounted 
to be with the saints, and no prayers for him are necessary.” 

Now, to clear away much misconception that still exists on this 
disputed point, let us for a brief while consider whether Charles I. 
was really a martyr that died for his religion. For, were this to be 
so regarded as an established fact, it would naturally enlist the 
sympathies of many towards the views of the Legitimist party, who, 
I suppose, must consider it hard that the descendants of the 
“ Martyr ”' should lose their heritage owing to its possession by the 
House of Hanover, whose accession to the throne was not in accord- 
ance with ancestral rights (being undescended from Charles I.), but 
was settled by Act of Parliament, an arbitrary measure as they may 
conceive, just as those who took up arms for the restoration of 
Charles [.’s great-grandson denounced George II. as a usurper of 
what belonged by right to their Bonnie Prince Charlie. The com- 
memoration of the 247th anniversary of Charles I.’s execution is 
strangely significant, following up, as it does, the commemoration in 
January last year, 1895, of the 250th anniversary of the execution 
of Charles’ spiritual guide, Archbishop Laud, who was so favour- 
able to the See of Rome that the Pope, in 1633, twice offered him 


! One of these Jacobite warriors, well known to an old friend of mine, lived toa 
great age and died in my time, when he was over a hundred years old. 
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a cardinal’s hat. Does not all this savour of’ a masked popery ? 
Anyhow, as a staunch upholder of the Hanoverian succession, I 
shall labour to show that Charles I.’s claim to the grand appellation 
of Martyr is altogether preposterous, and that on several grounds, 
Imnprimis, it is hardly consistent with such a claim that, in 1625, he 
should have sent a fleet to France to fight against the French 
Huguenots under a commander most unwilling to be employed in 
such a vile service. By means of these English ships, deserted by 
the English sailors, and manned by the French, all the sea forces of 
the Rochelle Huguenots were scattered and destroyed, which was 
justly regarded as a thing destructive to the highest interest of the 
nation—namely, the maintenance of the Protestant religion—and 
was much lamented by the generality of the people of England.’ It 
may, perhaps, be asked, But did not Charles afterwards atone for 
that misdeed by sending an expedition for the relief of Rochelle ? 
Certainly not. That war with France in 1627 was not waged from 
any sympathy whatever with the French Protestants, but merely to 
gratify the wounded pique of the dissolute and haughty royal 
favourite, the Duke of Buckingham. Moreover, Charles’ anti- 
Protestant proclivities were further displayed by the disgraceful 
treaty he formed with Spain in 1632, whereby he engaged to assist 
the King of that bigoted country in the conquest of the Protestant 
Commonwealth of Holland.* Happily England was spared the 
ignominy of making over the Hollanders to the tender mercies of 
the Spaniards, since providentially a delay occurred in the fulfil- 
ment of the treaty, which got entangled with other matters, 
and came to nothing; and it, as the English Ambassador wrote 
to Lord Cottington, “never had God’s blessing upon it.”* Let 
us next notice Charles’ glaring acts of tyranny, which lost 
him the priceless treasure of the love of his subjects; such, 
for instance, as the King’s arbitrary and disgraceful imprison- 
ment of the Earls of Arundel and Bristol to screen the Court 
favourite from deserved punishment.’ His Majesty’s incarceration 
of many gentlemen for refusing to contribute to the general com- 
pulsory loan without remedy by law ; among the sufferers being five ° 
sturdy knights, Sir Thomas Darnell, Sir John Corbet, Sir Walter 
Karl, Sir John Heveningham, and Sir Edmund Hampden.’ The 
King’s audacious assumption of the power to dispense at his pleasure 
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with the established laws of the land by the illegal levying of tonnage 
and poundage without consent of Parliament, and contrary to the 
express provisions of the “ Petition of Right” that in 1628 received 
the royal assent, with the imprisonment of a number of merchants 
refasing to pay the illegal impost. His despotic system of fines, 
oppressive monopolies, and proclamations vexatiously constituting 
criminal offences of acts allowable by the statute law of the realm, 
which, being rigorously enforced, had in reality the effect of super- 
seding the laws of the land, to the great detriment of his suffering 
people and thereby subverting the English Constitution.’ 

His Majesty’s overbearing conduct to his first three Parliaments, 
and his commitment to the Tower and other prisons of such members 
as offended him by their advocacy of the national liberties in the dis- 
charge of their Parliamentary duties, not only before but after passing 
the Petition of Right in 1628, contrary to the express provisions of 
that memorable Bill, and especially by his lifelong imprisonment of 
Sir John Eliot in a noisome dungeon of the Tower, with his Majesty’s 
malevolent treatment there of that transcendent patriot, who, though 
entitled to the highest reward for his public service, was pursued 
by royal revenge to the very grave.’ I am of course aware that the 
admirers of Charles I. may urge that the Protector also put force 
upon his Parliament. So he did; but it was on account of his dis- 
covery of gross treachery on the part of a number of the members 
whom he caused to be excluded from their: seats, but he did not 
commit those obnoxious members to prison as the King did. Then 
who can contemplate unmoved the dreadful barbarities of the Star 
Chamber Court ? Yet the “‘ Sacred Martyr ” approved and sanctioned 
these atrocities during his eleven years of personal government 
without a Parliament. Tor that terrible Court was under the con- 
trol of his Majesty’s Prime Minister and spiritual guide, Archbishop 
Laud. And the connection between the Star Chamber and the 
Council Chamber was of the most intimate character. They were, as 
Lord Clarendon tells us, “the same persons in several rooms, that 
both grew into courts of law to determine right, and courts of revenue 
to bring money into the treasury ; the council table by proclamations 
enjoining this, that was not prohibited by law, and prohibiting that, 
which was not forbidden, whilst the Star Chamber punished the 
breach and disobedience of these proclamations by very great fines 
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and imprisonments.' The barbarous mutilations of four professional 
gentlemen, Dr. Alexander Leighton (father of the Archbishop) and 
Mr. Henry Burton, both divines, Mr. William Prynne, a barrister, 
and Dr. John Bastwick, a physician, have left a dark stain upon the 
memory of the pseudo “ Royal Martyr,” showing the cruel spirit that 
possessed him when he ruled as an absolute monarch. Dr. Leighton’s 
offence was for publishing a book against the Bishop, entitled Zion’s 
Plea, and for inveighing against the Queen, whom he styled a 
Canaanite, and an idolatress. For this, poor Leighton in 1630 was 
sentenced by the Star Chamber Court to imprisonment for life, fined 
ten thousand pounds, to be pilloried, have his ears cut off, his nose 
slit, and be branded in the forehead, which merciless sentence was 
inflicted on him* the same year, all which Laud (then Bishop of 
London) carefully recorded in his diary. When he was released by 
the Long Parliament ten years afterwards he could hardly see or 
hear.’ No wonder that the sufferings of this learned divine moved 
the people’s compassion ; since the records of the Inquisition could 
scarcely exhibit an example of greater cruelty. This Puritan Doctor 
three or four years after his release died insane.* The next victim 
of tyrannical cruelty was Mr. Prynne, a learned barrister, whose 
offences were his publication in 1633 of a book entitled /istriv 
Mastix, denouncing Archbishop Laud’s Romish innovations, and 
strongly inveighing against plays and the characters of female 
players, which invectives happened to apply to the case of the 
Queen, who about six weeks after the publication of the book 
acted a part in a pastoral at Somerset House. Whereupon 
Laud, having first showed the book to the King, went one Sunday 
morning to Mr. Attorney Noy, and charged him to prosecute 
Prynne, and the Bishops and Lords of the Star Chamber sent 
him a close prisoner to the Tower.’ He was afterwards pro- 
secuted as a seditious libeller in the Court, of Star Chamber by 
the King’s Attorney-General, William Noy, on February 7, 1634. 
The trial lasted three days, and on the fourth day the Lords 
sentenced Prynne to be fined £5000; expelled the University of 
Oxford and Lincoln’s Inn; disabled from even practising his 
profession; to stand in the pillory, first in the Palace Yard of 
Westminster, and three days after in Cheapside, and in each place to 
lose an ear; and lastly, to suffer perpetual imprisonment.’ This 
barbarous sentence was relentlessly carried into effect. The heavy 
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hand of despotism descended upon him once more in 1637, when by 
sentence of the Star Chamber Court, Mr. Prynne was branded on 
each cheek with the letters S. L. for slanderous libeller, and had 
the remainder of his ears cut off close to the cheek. This inhuman 
punishment was inflicted on account of an alleged schismatical libel, 
wherein the writer inveighed against Archbishop Laud for his arch 
agency for the devil, and reproached the bishops as ‘* Luciferian 
Lord Dishops, execrable traitors, and devouring wolves,” and he 
especially instanced Bishop Wren as a cruel persecutor.' Dr. 
Bastwick and Mr. Burton on the same occasion had their ears cut off 
by sentence of the same sanguinary Court, and were fined £5000 
apiece, and sentenced to perpetual imprisonment for alleged schis- 
matical libels.* Bastwick’s offence was for writing a book denouncing 
the bishops as introducers of popery, idolatry, and profanity." The 
desire of the King’s Council to proceed against both him and Burton 
on the capital charge of treason was overruled by a great assembly 
of all the judges, whose decision was duly conveyed to the King and 
Council,’ who thus found that they could not have it their own way 
even with judges who held their offices absolutely at the King’s 
pleasure. Mr. Prynne petitioned the Court to moderate his sentence ; 
but Archbishop Laud declared it was his Majesty’s express command 
that it should be executed.’ And the King’s orders were obeyed on 
June 30, 1637, when the sufferers displayed the most undaunted 
and Christian fortitude to the astonishment of a great crowd of 
spectators.’ Mr. Garrard, relating the dreadful scene to Lord 
Wentworth, says that the people “cried and howled terribly, 
especially when Mr. Burton was cropt.”’ Such atrocities are 
scarcely in harmony with the character of a sainted martyr. Many 
other things unbecoming such a character might be mentioned. 
For instance, the royal proclamation (October 18, 1633) authorising 
the desecration of the Lord’s Day by legalising sports on that holy 
day, enjoining conformity on the Puritans on the penalty of being 
driven out of the kingdom* was hardly in conformity with the 
character of a saint ; nor was this so with regard to Charles’ signing 
the death warrant of his too devoted servant, the Earl of Strafford. 
Nevertheless, Charles himself desired to pose as a martyr, and the 
day before his execution he told his daughter Elizabeth that he was 
going to die a glorious death for the laws and liberties of the land, 
and for maintaining the true Protestant religion. Moreover, he 
desired her not to grieve for him, for he should die a martyr.’ 
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Again, in his speech on the scaffold, he told the spectators that he 
was “the martyr of the people.” * 

Utterly preposterous, however, are such claims; for a more 
impudent fiction was never conceived. Certainly it is difficult to 
comprehend how eulogists of the glorious Revolution of 1688 can 
regard Charles as a sacred martyr and his execution as an execrable 
murder, and yet approve of an army of foreigners under William of 
Orange to be called in to enable the English to depose Charles I.’s 
son, James II., who, with all his faults, had neither waged war 
against his Parliament, nor committed obnoxious members to the 
Tower and other prisons, nor attempted the arrest of members in 
the House at the head of an armed force, as his father had done. 
And if, despite his misgovernment and the discovery of his plottings 
to enslave the English nation by the aid of Irish rebels and a foreign 
invasion, they yet think the pseudo-martyr King ought, under cer- 
tain conditions, to have been restored to his throne, how can they 
make this harmonise with their approval of the dethronement of 
James II, and executing his faithful adherents for their loyalty ? 
Charles’ saintly claim was thus combated by our greatest poet. 
“ Martyrs,” said Milton, “‘ bear witness to the truth, not to them- 
selves. ‘If I bear witness of myself,’ saith Christ, ‘my witness is 
not true.’ He who writes himself martyr by his own‘inscription is 
like an ill painter, who, by writing on a shapeless picture which he 
hath drawn, is fain to tell passengers what shape it is, which else 
no man could imagine.” The immortal bard concluded by declaring 
that Charles died a plain transgressor of our*laws,? And the same 
writer, in the preface to his Defence of the People of England, 
applauded the infliction of capital punishment on Charles I., as ‘‘so 
exalted a piece of justice, and, for a caution, very useful to other 
princes.”* And, further on, our grand : poet, apostrophising his 
countrymen, says: ‘It was wholly out of love to your liberty, your 
religion, to justice, virtue, and your country that you punished a 
tyrant.” * Moreover, Charles II., notwithstanding his delight at the 
execution of his father’s judges, made a merry jest at his sire’s 
claim to martyrdom. For when a nobleman spoke to him about 
his habit of swearing in common conversation, the merry monarch 
scofingly replied, -‘‘ Your martyr swore more than ever I did.”” 
Moreover, James II.’s son, the ‘‘old Pretender,” entertained a very 
poor opinion of his grandfather as a martyr, since his chief adviser, 
Lord Bolingbroke, in a letter to Sir W. Wyndham, says that this 
exiled heir to the throne struck ont of the draft of a declaration 
to be dispersed in Great Britain, these words, ‘‘ That blessed martyr, 
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who died for his people,” and would say nothing more of him than 
that “he fell a sacrifice to rebellion.” ' 


Il. 


The question, a minor one, must now be discussed, as to whether 
Charles I, did, as asserted, really die for his religion. I call this a 
minor one, because, in one sense, a man may die fighting for his 
religion without being a martyr. For instance, at the battle near 
Alygurh, August 24, 1857, fifty or sixty Ghazees rushed upon my 
company, sword in hand, with the utmost fury, being inflamed with 
religious fanaticism, in the hope of winning Paradise through a 
mortal combat with infidels, as they regard us English. Were these 
men martyrs? Well, we shot most, if not all, of them down like 
so many mad dogs. Now, supposing on the anniversary of that 
day the Mahommedans of Alygurh were to celebrate their deaths as 
martyrs, it would be very disquieting news from a political stand- 
point. Yet they died for their religion, and they have quite as 
much right to be commemorated as Mahommedan martyrs as 
Charles I. has to be considered as a Christian martyr! The untruth 
of such a claim is proved by the following historical facts. Jmprimis, 
in 1647 the army, then virtually the paramount power in the State, 
offered to restore Charles to his throne with the Queen on 
very fair and reasonable terms, which included religious tolera- 
tion for all, inasmuch as the accommodation with the King 
provided that all penalties for absence from church or attend- 
ing religious meetings elsewhere should be abrogated, and that 
the covenant should not be forced upon any one.? The King 
was displeased with these proposals. Sir John Berkeley, 
Charles’ trusty agent, who brought them to him, urged, in reply, 
their moderation, saying, that if they had demanded less, he should 
have suspected them of intending no good but only harm to his 
Majesty, since it was not likely that men who had through so great 
dangers and difficulties acquired so great advantages, should ever be 
content with anything less than what was contained in their pro- 
posals. Sir John wound up his judicious advice by remarking: 
“Never was a crown that had been so near lost so cheaply recovered 
as his Majesty’s would be if they agreed upon such terms.” But 
the King being of another mind, replied, that they could not subsist 
without him, and therefore he did not doubt but that he should see 
them glad to condescend further. One of Charles’ objections, 
showing I think his decided dislike to the abrogation of the penalties 
for non-attendance at the episcopal church or attendance at other 
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religious meetings was this, ‘‘ That there was nothing done to assert 
the Established Church government.” To this Sir John urged that 
the law was security enough for the Church, and it was happy that 
men who had fought against the Church should be reduced, when 
they were superiors, not to speak against it. His Majesty at this 
broke away from his good genius, exclaiming: ‘‘ Well, I shall see 
them glad ere long to accept more equal terms.”' So Charles on 
August 2, 1647, haughtily rejected the proposal publicly tendered to 
him, whereto the army most humbly requested his consent. 

Now, as the army proposals were more favourable to the King than 
those offered him by the Long Parliament, it was a suicidal rejec- 
tion of the best offer made to his Majesty, and bears out my view of 
the case, that the royal trickster’s own tricks having brought him to 
the scaffold, his death may justly be called a case of felo de se, 
Charles himself being his own worst enemy. This I shall proceed 
still further to show. Jmprimis: That Charles I. did not die for 
’ his religion is made clear by the declaration of Dugdale—a writer 
that paid obsequious court to Charles II. by giving reins to his abuse 
of the preceding Government; who says, that Cromwell and Ireton 
offered to set Charles upon his throne with the freedom of his con- 
science in regard to episcopacy, if he would consent to their pro- 
posals to Parliament, and bestow some particular preferments on 
their friends. Moreover, Lieut.-General Oliver Cromwell, whose sin- 
cerity in desiring to serve the captive monarch is acknowledged by 
Sir John Berkeley and other writers, was still assiduous in his efforts 
to gain Charles, and came often to Hampton Court and had long 
conferences with him ;’* and this forbearing complaisance was evinced 
even after Cromwell had suspected the King of double-dealing by 
abetting the differences between the army and the Parliament and 
being in treaty with the Scots.’ 

The diligent student of English history, sincerely bent on eliciting 
the real truth regarding Cromwell’s transactions with the King, will 
discover that Oliver honestly and sincerely desired to see Charles 
restored to his throne, and was striving to carry this out, despite 
royal rebuffs and guile, although the Lieutenant-General thereby 
seriously endangered his position in the army, and risked even his 
life. Cromweli’s*project, therefore, to restore his Majesty must be 
attributed solely to the monarch’s duplicity, which completely baffled 
Oliver's well-meaning intentions. Charles’ idea that he had the 
power to turn the scale in the balance of whatever side he chose to 
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favour led him to play fast and loose with both army and Parliament, 
which undoubtedly led to his ruin, by making the army feel that he 
could not be trusted. Charles’ doom was, however, sealed by his 
gross treachery to Cromwell,’ which happened in October 1647, when 
Cromwell intercepted a letter from the royal captive to the Queen, 
revealing his secret intention of siding against the army, and putting 
Cromwell to death on being restored to his throne. ven after the 
discovery of such base ingratitude to one who had risked his life to 
serve his Majesty, Oliver was forbearing enough to wish no harm to 
his perfidious prisoner beyond this, that in self-defence he was forced 
to abandon his former resolution of replacing on the throne one who 
could not be trusted. It was only in 1648, after Charles’ renewal 
of the Civil War and his infatuated pursuance of the same, after his 
virtual dethronement by the momentous vote of ‘‘ No more Addresses,” 
passed by both Houses of Parliament in January 1648, that Crom- 
well, who had lost a son in that war, rightly thought that the con- 
trivance of such wanton hostilities as the Scotch invasion of England 
in a time of peace deserved the severest punishment on the prime 
mover and cause thereof. Moreover, the army, then possessing pre- 
dominant power in the State, loudly demanded impartial justice to 
be done on Charles as the gteat malignant. And Cromwell at last 
yielded to their just demands, feeling the titular king’s trial to be a 
necessity imposed on them by Divine Providence. Moreover, Oliver 
really believed the execution of Charles for his heinous crimes against 
the nation to have been right, and he never afterwards swerved from 
this belief, not even on his deathbed, when he spoke exceedingly 
self-abasing words of himself as a sinner.’ 

Modern enlightenment and common-sense in 1859 pronounced 
Charles IJ.’s claim to the appellation of martyr to have been a baseless 
one, by the issue of a royal proclamation directing the expunging 
from the Prayer-book of the Commemorative Service of the “ Mar- 
tyrdom of the Blessed King Charles I..” Consequently I strongly 
deprecate the notion of a return to that obsolete service introduced 
at the Restoration, which abounded in extravagant eulogiums on the 
so-called ‘‘ blessed martyr,” with intemperate abuse of his enemies, 
the execution being denounced as a barbarous murder, and the titular 
King’s judges being branded with the most atrocious epithets. Such a 
retrogade movement would be an indication of an unhealthy condition 
of the body politic; because anything calculated to enlist popular sym- 
pathy in behalf of the unfortunate house of Stuart (by means of the 
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reflected glories of the credited transcendent merits of a martyred 
saint) in the person of the direct descendant of Charles I., through his 
daughter Henrietta, might, by disturbing the just claim of the house 
of Hanover, produce a harassing dynastic rivalry. And if the tide 
is to continue to flow in favour of Legitimism, alias Jacobitism, 
as it is doing, may we not expect on September 16 to witness 
another celebration of an anniversary—namely, that of the melan- 
choly death of the exiled James II., which would so appropriately 
fit in with those of Charles I. and his Prime Minister, Archbishop 
Laud? Then what may follow in the next reign, no human being 
can predict as the consequence of all this fully. Commemorations 
of anniversaries form a conspicuous programme of the Legitimists, 
or Royalists, as they call themselves. This is still going on, as we 
see by the London dailies. For instance, we have an account in 
jetters this year in the Standard (April 20 and 22) commemorating 
‘**the memory of the gallant Highlanders who fought for Scotland 
and Prince Charles at Culloden,” and who are commended as ‘‘ gallant 
. loyalists.” A requiem Mass was sung for the repose of the souls of 
the Roman Catholics who fell in that fight, in the Church of the 
Annunciation, London, on this 150th anniversary of the battle, and 
the service was stated to have been most solemn and impressive. 
Now, whereto doth all this tend? Is it not to revolutionary changes 
in Church and State? Bishop Ryle, in his pamphlet, Perilous Times, 
tells us that Romanism is increasing, and that many of us may live 
to see a Papist on the throne of England, or the Pope allowed to 
celebrate Mass at St. Paul’s, or Popery re-established as the dominant 
Church. Certainly the worthy bishop’s warning is weighty and 
deserves serious attention. For what Parliament enacted by its Bill 
in 1701, settling the succession on the house of Hanover, could, on 
the demise of our Queen, be altered by a future Parliament in favour 
of a living descendant of Charles I. This is a matter of some 
national concernment, as I conceive, to expose a delusion, running 
on the lines of Ritualism and Roman Catholicism, that seems to be 
fast taking possession of the public mind ere it reach a height perilous 
te national tranquillity. 
S. DewE Wuite, Colonel. 











JOURNALISM AS A PROFESSION. 


JOURNALISM as a means of personal elevation in social, commercial, 
and political life has proved one of the greatest levers of the age. 
Those who would have otherwise remained obscure and comparatively 
unknown to any outside their own limited circles, whose fortunes 
would have retained microscopical proportions, and whose genius 
would have been undeveloped and therefore unappreciated, have by 
the powerful agency of the Press, loomed large in the public 
eye, been blessed with swollen coffers, and enabled to bestow their 
blessings on the community. Many of the giants of the literary 
world to-day have risen from the very lowest rung of the journalistic 
ladder, their present popularity and the great demand for their 
writings being the ultimaté issues of well-sustained experience 
acquired in a round of reportorial exercises or the curriculum of a 
modest editorial training. Some of our leading financiers, politicians, 
philosophers, and philanthropists are but prosperous journalists, pro- 
viding instances of what one of the most important machineries of 
the State can do for enterprising men. To be set upon pedestals of 
public eminence for catering for the entertainment and instruction 
of the public, is their reward for virtuous labour. 

As it is now so it was in the beginning of what may be termed 
the Press life of this country, which, like many other modern 
institutions, is contemporaneous with Queen Victoria’s reign. What 
a large number of men, for example, then started upon a successful 
career armed only with the material implements of a reporter’s note- 
book and pencil. Many fortunate occupants of the Press Gallery in 
the House of Commons have found that hallowed journalistic sanctum 
the nursery of literary, social, and political greatness. Among a very 
large number we have only to recall the names of such well-known 
men as Dr. Johnson, Sir James Macintosh, Thomas Barnes, William 
Black, S. C. Hall, John Payne Collier, William Hazlitt, Allan Cunning- 
ham, Charles Dickens, Shirley Brooks and Mr. Justice Talfourd, all 
of whom were Parliamentary reporters, to substantiate the truth 
of this statement, and to realise how much the world, and especially 
the English-speaking race, owe to the talented but sometimes dis- 
credited Fourth Estate. Every literary person knows, of course, 
that Charles Dickens became a Parliamentary reporter when he 
was but eighteen years of age, how he was distinguished for the 
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conscientiousness of his reports, and the judicious though somewhat 
ruthless style in which he cut down verbiage, and few will need to. 
be reminded of his editorship of one of the leading dailies, in which 
position, however, it cannot be said that he conspicuously excelled 
himself; but for this partial failure, at all events, he made ample 
recompense by giving to the world samples of his genius in more 
enduring form. Among a large number of Scotchmen who have 
come up to London to acquire fame and coin money by the pen, may 
be singled out Allan Cunningham, as affording an example of what 
perseverance assisted by a little good fortune has done for journalists 
in the past. Hearing that literary work was plentiful in the metro- 
polis, he journeyed south, only at first, however, to discover a dis- 
agreeable disillusionment. Allan Cunningham's friend Cromack, 
who had promised him employment, having failed in his agreement, 
the literary aspirant, after enforced idleness for weeks and a very 
disheartening prospect confronting him, returned to his trade, that of a 
_ stonemason, at which he worked for 25s. a week, his remuneration sub- 

sequently, owing to his skilled workmanship, being increased by 7s. 
Like others whose mindsare not centred on their work and who manifest 
no interest in the issue of their labours, he soon tired of that kind 
of employment, as was quite natural when the mind was centred on 
more intellectual occupation, and calling on Roche, the editor of 
Day, with whom he had corresponded before coming to London, he 
was offered a permanent situation as soon as the Parliamentary 
Session began. Cunningham’s biographer, with pardonable hesita- 
tion, expresses his doubt that one who had no knowledge of short- 
hand, and possessed none of the rudimentary principles of grammar, 
should undertake the heavy and exceedingly irksome task involved 
in the duties of a Parliamentary reporter. It may be remembered, 
however, that the stenographer had not then reached the highest 
point of his art by a good long way, and on this point it may wel} 
be mentioned how Lord Palmerston has told in an amusing manner 
how one of the first gallery men used to sit and listen to the debates 
all night, not taking a note, and then go home to bed, subsequently 
writing as correct an account, and as much of the debate as was 
not lost in the torporific state produced by intemperate indulgence. 

What an intensely interesting story, again, is that of Douglas 
Jerrold, who was a printer upon the very magazine to which he first 
contributed. It is said, and one can easily realise it, that his joy 
knew no bounds when the editor handed him his own copy to set 
up, with a request to the anonymous writer for further contributions, 
and that on reaching home he completely astounded his sisters by 
shouting out in breathless delight, “It’sin! it’s in!” A somewhat 
similar case is that of Bret Harte, who was promoted from the com- 
posing-room to the editorial department. While a printer on a 
San Francisco paper, he wrote a number of sketches of his own 
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experiences in the mining regions—and it was no little care and 
trouble he had taken with them—and with trembling hesitation he 
submitted them to the editor. The latter was a cute man; he saw 
the value of the composition and accepted it, and thus gave Bret 
Harte a literary start in the world, which he since has so wondrously 
developed. 

Coming more immediately home and to our own times, we find 
also in what a humble and unostentatious manner many of our 
prominent journalistic masters have made their commencement in 
life. It is really difficult to ascertain who of those who have passed 
out of the profession have not risen to eminence from the cradle of 
journalism. JDiscarding those—and they are very numerous—who, 
with a policy of ad captandum rulgus, have gotten much worldly 
gain, we find that those who have materially assisted in the 
development, progress, and perfection of “the mighty engine of the 
Press ” have invariably not only been rewarded by the upper classes 
for whose benefit they may have catered, but recognised by the still 
higher powers that be. Every successful and enterprising editor 
nowadays, who assumes a position not too independent of either 
political party, may reasonably anticipate a knighthood or baronetcy 
at the hands of those he supports, or failing that recognition, or as 
a preliminary to it—if his ambition lay in this direction—he will be 
found a comfortable seat in the House of Commons. The eminent 
pressman’s social position is a most enviable one. He dines with 
the Prime Minister, or may even entertain him; enjoys the 
hospitality of Members of Parliament ; is feasted by companies and 
lionised by the aristocracy. An ordinarily shrewd man can turn such 
opportunities as these to good advantage; he can contract a profit- 
able marriage, invest in the soundest financial concerns, exercise a 
veritable autocratic control over cliques and parties, and is blessed 
with the consolation that should he fail there are many to pick him 
up and set him a-going again, either at private or the public expense. 
Many of these privileges are not to be purchased with money, in 
fact some are enjoyed but by comparatively few members of high 
society. In the provinces the successful newspaper-man, though his 
glory is less great, possesses influence proportionately powerful. In 
municipal life he seldom stops short of the mayoralty ; he is frequently 
appointed to the justices’ bench, and is generally regarded as the 
concentrated essence of orthodox respectability and wisdom. 
Others may perhaps see in him the embodiment of puffed importance 
and impudence; but their opinion will only pass with the vulgar, 
To all intents and purposes, the successful and fortunate newspaper- 
man in all parts of the kingdom is a person much to be envied. 

This certainly is only one side of the picture, and a pleasing and 
enticing one it must certainly be for the study of all less fortunate 
people. But there is another aspect which, to depict veraciously, one 
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must entirely reverse the colours, and readjust all the composing 
elements. It is far less inviting to dwell upon, because misfortune, 
bad luck, discontent, and unhappiness are such common distinguish- 
ing characteristics of most lives in this world. The larger body of 
journalists in the kingdom, of various species and in all departments, 
on whom the real work, honour, glory, and credit of the profession 
really rest, who are the instruments by which proprietors construct 
successful businesses; who not only perform merely mechanical 
duties, the drudgery of the work, but are responsible for the attractive 
original matter which gives a newspaper a superior claim on the 
public ; who are, in fact, as much entitled to public recognition and 
reward as any knighted editor or peeraged proprietor, these are the 
ill-used slaves of the profession, the inconspicuous labourers whose 
reward is lamentably out of proportion to the value of services 
rendered. The raison d’étre of such a circumstance as this may not 
be generally known, and exceedingly difficult to exactly determine. 
Of course, it is not to be expected that the general public should 
concern itself with the woes and grievances of penny-a-liners, 
reporters, editorial assistants, and so on. ‘The profession having a 
respectable repute, perhaps it is not unnaturally concluded that its 
members are handsomely remunerated, and even were it known that 
this is not so, the British public could never work itself into a 
frenzy over the ill-treatment of people who wear top-hats and frock- 
coats. The miner or the docker is more in its line; there seems to 
be something pathetic about the nature of their occupation; brawny 
arms, seared faces, and dirty clothing have a wonderfully electrical 
effect on the public mind. For any labouring class which is 
supposed to suffer any particular grievance or hardship, there 
immediately goes forth a great volume of sympathy; agitations are 
instituted and successfully floated; what may possibly be trivial 
wrongs are magnified into national scandals, and employers are 
intimidated into an increase of salaries every few years at the risk of 
being considered barbarous and inhuman. Compared with the 
journalist the much petted docker or miner is really in a much better 
relative position, the former having no union to look after his 
interests or protect his rights, no society to render him assistance in 
the event of sickness or old age, and no sympathetic public to air his 
wrongs and help to redress his grievances. The mighty institution 
of the Press has been built up by his industry, its utility is 
maintained by his labour, people are benefited by the exercise of 
his brains, while the same cause produces enormous dividends for his 
employers; and yet it is but an infinitesimal portion of the gain, and 
but a small mead of the glory which goes to the indispensable 
factor. 

If we consider for a moment what enormous interests are bound 
up with the Newspaper Press, what an all-important integral it is 
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of life, in how many ways it ministers to the betterment, ad- 
vancement, and development of the people, we shall in some 
small measure be enabled to realise for what cause it is that so many 
journalists are suffering at less than a living wage to-day. Perhaps, 
indeed, there is no other institution under the sun in respect to the 
value and importance of which there exists so much unanimity of 
opinion as to that of the Press. All classes and conditions of people 
chant its praises, utilise its services, and strive to promote by patron- 
age its increased usefulness. Kingdoms and governments, depending 
not at all infrequently upon its power, extend their patronising sanc- 
tion; statesmen, recognising in it an integral part of the machinery 
of politics, court its favour, or employ its influences ; commercialists 
find themselves helpless without its assistance ; financiers are impo- 
tent when robbed of the implement; the worlds of fashion, society, 
and art could scarcely exist in its absence; the trades and profes- 
sional classes would be stranded without its medium ; and the working 
people, and even the vagrant, would find life devoid of much of that 
which at present makes it tolerable were there no such thing. In 
fact, it is almost impossible to imagine a state of civilised society 
without a public Press ; and it is, therefore, not in the least to be won- 
dered at that people prize it inestimably, endeavour in their humble 
way to protect its interests, and so help to sustain an important 
feature of their national, parochial, social, and domestic life. Such 
great reforms have been effected, such great improvements made in 
every direction, that at the present moment it seems that the pitch 
of perfection must have been arrived at, and that further enterprise 
is almost impossible. All this and much more, without doubt, is 
fully recognised, and the public are not indisposed to shower their 
rewards on those who have so well served them; but their patronage 
is extended not, perhaps, so much as a recognition of merit as on 
account of the advantages reaped thereby. It would certainly be 
thought—and there can be no doubt that in ignorance it is generally 
considered—that nearly every member of the order responsible for 
such great service, would be justly dealt with and placed in circum- 
stances in which a proper and efficient discharge of such important 
and vital duties could be carried out. Unfortunately—and the truth 
of this can be verified by application to hundreds of the fraternity 
throughout the kingdom—this is a long way from being so. 

The facts are, that journalists at the present day are lamentably 
underpaid ; that in many cases the amount of their remuneration is 
scarcely sufficient to keep body and soul together, and that the means 
of existence have oftentimes actually to be eked out by extra labour 
in other businesses of life. Let us descend more to details, and 
begin at the commencement of an ambitious youth’s journalistic 
career. When a lad from one of the public schools is introduced to 
the profession, or one of promising mental powers seeks to enter its 
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sacred portals, he finds looming in front of him a term of apprentice- 
ship of five or seven years. If he or his parents or guardians are 
sharp they will insist upon the first term, in spite of the wiles of the 
prospective employer in depicting the advantages of the longer. 
There will be a premium to pay, part of which may be returned as 
wages; or it may possibly be that over that sum will be included in 
remuneration in the event of satisfactory service. Shorthand being 
an indispensable qualification, the youth must have previously 
acquired a tolerably perfect knowledge of the art, or he will be 
considerably handicapped in having to obtain proficiency during the 
few hours he will henceforth get as leisure. In many establishments, 
for the first year or two, he will find that his duties consist of almost 
everything but that which he imagines rightly pertains to the legi- 
timate profession. He may be made the lackey of the editor, the 
handy tool of other members of the staff, and probably a menial in 
office work. In provincial towns he will first be made acquainted 
with the real reportorial work by attendance at unimportant enter- 
tainments and small meetings, mainly of the temperance, Sunday 
schonl, or missionary character ; and after the performance of a long 
series of utterly inconsequential duties, during which, be the editor 
unconnected with the proprietorship, he will not receive material 
assistance, he may at last find himself commencing to travel in the 
ordinary rut of a reporter's life. At the end of his term he may, if 
opportunity offer, be retained on the siaff of the same journal, 
but much more frequently he is given the intimation that a change 
will be found desirable, and it is at this point that his troubles inva- 
riably begin. The journalistic profession nowadays, unfortunately, 
like nearly every other perhaps, is greatly overstocked. Twenty, 
thirty, or forty years ago an ordinarily able stenographer, with a 
knowledge of Latin and French, could command a good position, 
with a fairly handsome salary attached. Now every elementary 
school boy is taught shorthand, at any rate he has the opportunity— 
in some cases it is included in the school curriculum—and the 
facilities for acquiring a smattering of other languages are quite 
prodigious. The idea prevails, and it has even invaded the editorial 
sanctum, that every facile stenographer is a competent reporter ; 
and so every youth, with a little adaptability in that line, goes the 
journalistic way, his services being secured for a mere subsisting 
remuneration, with the inevitable corollary that to-day most news- 
papers are wretched reading, lacking all literary grace and style, free 
from every suspicion of good English and the elementary laws of 
grammar, and really only constitute suitable reading for the most 
illiterate class of the community. Ability for composition is being 
sought after less every day in the newspaper world, the rage of 
competition being to produce news hastily for the consumption of 
the public, who study little the style of reports so long as ther 
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morbid tastes are gratified by all the latest horrors and sensations of 
the day. Reporters for the most part are now made but mere 
mechanical tools, and those possessed of brains not infrequently lose 
them utterly, beyond hope of recovery, through sheer desuetude. 
They are made but the medium for the conveyance of events from 
the scene of occurrence to the printing-machine, whick is then instru- 
mental in bringing it under the reader’s eye. For a highly respect- 
able profession, which ranks next to that of the law or the church, 
or is perhaps on a level with both, such a state of things must be 
most shameful and lamentable; yet it is one which the outside 
public cares nothing about, presumably because it does not find itself 
affected by it. 

Assuming the budding journalist who has just completed his 
term of probation is ultimately successful in obtaining employment, 
he finds his work, contrary to expectation, of the most bloodless and 
spiritless character, tending to mere reproductions of events in a 
different form in which the exercise of the intellect, let alone that of 
genius, never enters. He finds the monotony of his vocation most 
oppressive, the exactions of his editor most vexatious, his body and 
mind cast into a condition of. perpetual lassitude; while, what is 
even of more vital importance, he finds the amount of his remu- 
neration scarcely in accord with the maintenance of his position. 
With an ordinary amount of good fortune he may succeed in making 
life tolerable under the circumstances ; and be he of a literary turn 
of mind, he may add to his income by contributing to the London 
Press, while possibly, at some time or another, one of the few good 
berths in the profession may fall to his lot. In the event of these 
possibilities not occurring, however, he will have to face the alter- 
native of perpetual worry as to his existence, and will, in all likeli- 
hood, have to go down to his grave, unwept, unhonoured, and unsung 
by his brethren. 

There are numerous cases in which literary young men, with plenty 
of ambition, a good supply of cheek, and an amount of genius, make 
their mark in the world without any preliminary apprenticeship to 
journalism. Such, of course, are saved from the hardships of the 
lower courses of the profession, their paths are pleasant, and their 
rewards great ; but all do not and cannot blossom into W. T. Steads 
and T, P. O’Connors, nor does a John Morley or Justin McCarthy 
rise to eminence many times in a century. 

When it is considered what important factors in social, commercial, 
and political life journalists are, what a wonderful amount of work 
they perform, and what is the nature of their occupation, it is amazing 
to find that their stipends are so limited. In this respect matters are 
far different now to what they were a quarter of a century ago. To 
make a fair computation it will be necessary to estimate the average 
remuneration of reporters at £100 a year, and editors, assistant 
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editors, and sub-editors at £20 or £50 more. This is, of course, 
leaving out those connected with important dailies and weeklies, the 
salaries in some of these cases being reckoned by hundreds of pounds. 
But the amount of pay of the majority of pressmen is something less 
than that of the ordinary commercial clerk or the artisan. London 
being effectually barred to provincialists, the prospect of a princely 
salary for an ordinary journalist is exceedingly remote. The common 
reporter, more often than not, labours all his life for the vulgar stipend 
of 30s. a week, and out of that he has not infrequently to dress 
himself inordinately, besides being mulcted in considerable expenses 
incidental to his calling. The writer has had the acquaintance of a 
highly educated journalist, an adept at shorthand, a perfect Greek, 
Latin, and French scholar, and a London B.A., who could hardly 
keep body and soul together with the paltry pittances of a linesman, 
augmented by small amounts received for the performance of menial 
duties. And there are many similar cases; university men, crammed 
with knowledge and ability, temperate, thrifty, but unfortunate, 
subsisting on the wage of a scavenger or third-class sweep ; and all 
these really accomplished literary men, vigorous heads with ideas, are 
cast with the mediocre crowd, veritably wasting their genius on the 
desert air. Certainly the great and prolonged slump in the Press 
world has had the effect of producing an equality of opportunity for 
all classes, which in a supposed democratic age should be a bright 
and relieving feature of a particularly mournful question, and one 
which should be a welcome indication that at least in one department 
of life, the era of privilege and preference is at an end. It has, 
indeed, become an axiom that the Board school pupil possesses 
as good a chance as the University man in the journalistic battle of 
life; and perhaps it is just as well that this should be so, as it 
shows the profession to be a perfectly open one, whose portals are 
barred to none but the incompetent, whose rewards are given for 
nothing but merit, though perhaps by reason of this it makes 
competition more keen and cutting, and increases the hardships of its 
members. 

But then it will readily be asked, “Oh! but surely you have a 
society for the protection of your interests and the benefit of your 
members ; an association for the guardianship of your honour and the 
well-being of the profession?” Extraordinary and strange though it 
may seem, this, unfortunately, is not so. There is absolutely no 
combination which may properly be said to be genuinely helpful to 
the pressman in his work, or that may assist him against unjust 
treatment by employers, illegitimate pressure, or the exigencies of 
misfortune. The Institute of Journalists, which is a very desirable 
thing of its kind no doubt, cannot be cited as an objection to this 
statement. Acting well within its profession, or perhaps non- 
profession, in respect of the improvement of the status of its members, 
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it is to outsiders the most cruelly deceptive, and to its members the 
most useless society that can well be imagined. Probably there are 
a few journalists who owe their good fortune to lucky associations 
formed at the social functions of the society, but these are only 
incidental to the meetings, which are solely intended as a means of 
pleasurable intercourse, and which, it may be added, are also the means 
of extracting considerable sums of money from the pockets of members 
without the Institute ever replacing anything. It is not very far 
from the truth to say that the Institute of Journalists is the laughing- 
stock of the journalistic world, and a standing monument of the 
stupidity and incapacity of pressmen who support it. It makes 
absolutely no pretence to benefit its members. Governed as it is by 
newspaper proprietors, it is not likely that it wiil ever do anything 
for journalists as a body, who, like other labourers, are not so well off 
that a general “raising up” would not be greatly appreciated. The 
Newspaper Press Fund is certainly a far more desirable society to 
subscribe to, it having doubtless assisted many in the hour of need, 
and provided the means of saving many a life which would otherwise 
have been irremediably lost or hopelessly wrecked. But even this 
Fund has the disadvantage of having no definite scale on which its 
benefits are disposed. 

What journalists of all sorts and conditions, from the leader- 
writer drawing in his golden guineas to the country reporter tramp- 
ing rural roads at the cost of much shoe-leather, really need, is a 
union which shall have for its object the advancement of their prcs- 
perity, the guardianship of their interests and rights, and the 
improvement of their status, both financially and socially. There is 
a great felt want for such a society in the minds of all journalists, 
no matter how much they may profess attachment to the Institute 
on the ground that it affords them a cheap holiday at its yearly 
conference. The need is being more and more realised, and he will 
be a great benefactor to the whole profession who is instrumental in 
the formation of some such association on lines which have been 
indicated. It can be readily believed, that journalists would more 
willingly subscribe a guinea a year to a society which would guarantee 
them help when disengaged, assistance in time of sickness, and pro- 
tection from petulant, persecuting employers, than they would a 
similar amount to an association which renders them not a single 
advantage. Local and country press clubs are in considerable vogue 
in some parts of the country, and they have done and are doing far 
more for the profession than the larger society has ever accomplished 
or even attempted. 

It is absolutely preposterous for pressmen to adopt a high and 
mighty attitude, and to foolishly assume that the profession is in 
such an excellent condition, and that they are individually so well 
off that there is no room for improvement. Of the many reforms 
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that are wanted, the first is one in the direction of a better rate of 
remuneration, for if the profession be judged by the salaries paid its 
members, it must take rank with the unskilled trades. Wages at 
the present time are alarmingly low and totally inadequate. An 
alteration is also wanted in the matter of notice times, many of the 
existing arrangements being unsatisfactory to both the employer and 
employé. An abolition of the restrictions prohibiting private work 
is also desirable, while in every circumstance in which it is possible 
there should be a diminution of working hours, as on many daily 
newspapers reporters are engaged appalling lengths of time. There 
are a number of minor grievances under which journalists are 
labouring at the present day, but most of these could be easily 
redressed with a stroug combination which included the majority of 
pressmen in the country. Although so long delayed, it is devoutly 
to be hoped that some such union will ere long be an accomplished 
fact, so that the knights of the pen and pencil may pursue their duties 
with a sense of greater security, and be rid of the reproach that 
while every other class of workers possesses a mutual and protective 
society, journalists remain still unenlightened as to the blessings of 
co-operation, or are too indolent to follow the example set them by 
those who are supposed to be the least intellectual portions of the 
community. 
FreD WILsov. 





IRREGULAR MARRIAGES AND 
ILLEGITIMACY IN SCOTLAND. 


A “ Nore on Marriage and Divorce in Scotland,” which appeared in 
the August WESTMINSTER, is alike interesting and accurate, save 
regarding one point of practice. 

Speaking of the issue of an unregistered, irregular marriage, the 
writer mentions a “curious anomaly,” which, however, does not 
exist. He says such “ Children will be registered as illegimate 
until such time as the parents register their marriage ;” and that 
“Before the child of such a couple can be registered as legitimate, 
there must be forthcoming an extract of the marriage of the parents.” 

The fact is that such children may be, and almost invariably 
are, registered as legitimate. This is the only logical course con- 
sistent with the state of the law, which renders an irregular marriage 
valid, but does not render its registration compulsory. 

Accordingly, the registrar is empowered to accept the informant’s 
statement as to his or her marriage in registering a birth, inserting 
in the entry of the natal event the date and place of the irregular 
marriage as given, and consequently registering the child as lawful 
and legitimate. 

During the decade the present writer has made a special study of 
the subject of Scottish marriage, the prosecutions for giving false 
information have been very few. The 1100 registrars and their 
assistants scattered over little Scotland know fairly well what goes 
on around them, and they are intelligent men not easily imposed 
upon. They have the right under the Registration Act to warn 
any informant of the penalty for giving false information; and in 
cases of doubt and difficulty, registrars apply to the Registrar- 
General for Scotland, who, by a special Act, must be a mature 
lawyer—the universally recognised authority on registration. 

However plausible in theory, it is not, therefore, correct to assume 
that illegitimacy is increased by the births of children, whose parents 
have not gone to the expense of registering their irregular marriage. 
And the writer continues under a misconception of the practice 
when he asserts—‘ That although the Scots law will maintain a 
marriage by consent, pure and simple, without the intervention of 
priest and registrar, yet, through the working of the Registration 
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Acts, the children of such a marriage will be counted among illegi- 
timate births.” 

Obviously illogical would this erroneous registration be; and 
clearly at variance with the validity of an irregular union, although 
unregistered. 

There are quite enough real anomalies in the marriage law of 
North Britain at present without adding an imaginary one. Even 
to Scottish lawyers above the average, the matter is often somewhat 
misty. For example, in a handbook on marriage published a year 
or so ago, the legal author gave as an illustration of the Marriage 
Notice Act, a case where one of the intending parties was resident 
in England, whereas that Act is applicable only where both the 
parties to an intending marriage reside in Séotland! This restric- 
tion is only made indirectly in the statute, and so sometimes escapes 
observation, with results awkward and embarrassing. 

To prevent the possibility of any one being misled by “ A Scot’s” 
slight slip as to the practice of registration, in a magazine carrying 
so much weight as the WESTMINSTER, it is well that the world should 
know that children are not registered as illegitimate in Scotland 
when their parents have entered into a marriage, however brief may 
be the period between the marriage and the birth. 

Possibly the writer of the lucid ‘‘ Note” has confounded the regis- 
tration of illegitimates with JLcgitimation per subsequens matri- 
monium. But to secure the status of legitimacy for a child born 
out of wedlock, is quite a different matter from recording the birth 
of a bairn born in wedlock of the convenient but hazy character of 
Scottish unregistered marriage. 

GEORGE BIZET. 








THE CONDITION OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
IN A SOCIALISTIC STATE. 


Ir has been well said that an optimist’s strength can only be asserted 
after a careful consideration of his position with regard to evil. If 
he dares face evil and probe the depths of its terror ; if he does not 
find unworthy refuge under a flimsy tissue, woven of imagination and 
of idealism ; if, after the ordeal, his optimism does not degenerate 
into pessimism, or worse still, into cynicism, then he deserves to take 
his place as a ‘‘ pillar of light to the world.” In the vanguard of 
optimists stands every section of Socialists. lH these reformers wish 
to strengthen their position and to make bond fide proselytes to their 
dogma, then they must be able ‘to defeat their adversaries on their 
own ground, It is not sufficient for the Socialist to invite the world 
to wander with him into the Elysium of his imagination and mean- 
while to offer no proper guarantee that their destination will not 
resolve itself into a mirage. Supposing, for instance, the apprehen- 
sions of a large proportion of the opponents to Socialism to be entirely 
justified, inasmuch as they assert that the new scheme would stultify 
the individual and would render variety and spontaneity impossible, 
then surely the cause of Socialism would be lost. It is, therefore, 
useful and interesting to consider these apprehensions, and to ascer- 
tain how far they are true, even from the individualist’s point of 
view. Such an examination does not enter into the practicability of 
Socialism. It is necessary to imagine Socialism already established, 
and to discover whether under its rule the individual would receive a 
stronger stimulus and find greater scope to develop his personality 
than under existing social conditions, or whether his freedom would 
be annihilated. 

Almost every devotee to Socialism has his own particular definition 
of its principle. Graham’s definition deserves to be quoted for its 
broadness and fairness: “ Socialism is any scheme of social relations, 
which has in view a more equal distribution of wealth, or the 
preventing of too great inequality, and whatever way this be effected, 
by State, individual, or Church action.” 

For our present purposes, it will be best to narrow down the 
possibilities of Socialism in accordance with the views of 2 certain 
branch of the Fabian school, and to consider it as a system, by which 
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a perfect equalisation of opportunity will be effected, principally 
through the State-ownership of land, and tke State-control of 
the productions necessary to the maintenance of human life. In 
the general summary, with which we will conclude, it will be 
permissible to touch upon the influence on the individual of a still 
more thorough Socialism, by which the rent of ability—e.g., of the 
professional man, inventor, &c.—will be also subject to State-control. 

It will be convenient to divide individualist objections into four 
classes and to examine in turn each division after its kind. 

1. Leligious.—Pious men of a conventional type, who believe 
that the existence of classes was designed by an Almighty and 
Beneficent Power, and that any attempt to disturb His organisation 
is an act of impiety and must ipso facto bring misery on the per- 
petrators, generally prove themselves ridiculous and invariably 
illogical. Ridiculous because they belong as a rule to the privileged 
and comfortable classes, and, while smiling genially on those beneath 
them, say, “Our friends, God placed us in our position and you in yours. 
If we help you to share our good fortune, we shall be acting contrary 
to His will and shall earn for ourselves misery and vexation of spirit.” 
Illogical, because by the premiss, the Power is beneficent and, as 
such, He could never have predestined a portion of mankind to be 
necessarily needy, and another portion necessarily prosperous, 
irrespective of merits and desert. Further, He could not have 
endowed man with the intellectual and moral power to improve the 
conditions of others, or if necessary, to rise superior to his own 
environment had the use and development of these faculties been 
displeasing to Him. 

2. Selfish.—The indifferent and self-sufficient folk among us 
affect to believe that every individual should look after himself in a 
well-regulated state of society, and that any interference is imperti- 
nent and unprofitable. They have no social philosophy in which an 
organic and positive relation between individual and State is contained. 

Their position involves no responsibility; its extreme comfort 
renders it fatally attractive. They would allow no State regulation 
of the drink traffic, because a man should be allowed to become an 
habitual drunkard, if he so desires. Factory laws appear to them 
iniquitous, because women and children must be allowed to destroy 
themselves and no one has a right to say them nay; the already 
over-populated countries shall every year be burdened with an 
increased number of sickly, stunted children, rather than that 
parental authority should be questioned. 

This extreme Jaissez-faire theory contains one fatal mistake. 
It disregards the fact, that no person is free whose moral being 
is crushed under the thraldom of greed and sensual passion, and 
while the State protects the individual against himself, it in reality 
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only sets him free, and gives him the chance of leading an honest 
and honourable life. 

3. Evolutionist.—Here it is necessary to break a lance with 
opponents of a more formidable and authoritative type, with Herbert 
Spencer, perhaps, as their leader. These philosophers apply Darwin’s 
doctrine of the “ Survival of the Fittest,’ and of ‘“ Natural Selec- 
tion,” to the solution of sociological problems. They wrench these 
laws from the exclusive use of the biological student, and use them 
as weapons with which to slay the Socialist student of sociology. 
That such an application is inconsistent with Darwin’s views is proved 
by the following passage, quoted by Professor D. Ritchie, in his 
work entitled Darwinism and Politics: “ Important as the struggle 
for existence has been and even still is, yet as faras the highest part 
of man’s nature is concerned, there are agencies more important. 
For the moral qualities are advanced, either directly or indirectly, 
much more through the effects of habit, the reasoning powers, 
instruction, religion, &c., than through natural selection, though to 
this latter agency may be safely attributed the social instincts which 
afforded the basis of the development of moral science.” 

Economic Socialism would mark the end of the struggle for 
physical life which goes through the animal world, and whence man 
may emerge to higher fields of struggle. If the difficulty of obtain- 
ing the necessaries of life were removed or greatly diminished, 
would the stimulus which now causes individuals to develop and to 
advance also vanish? The answer to this question depends on the 
acceptance of another postulate. Is man’s moral or animal nature 
to be the dominant note in progressive evolution in the future? If 
it is believed that man’s moral and intellectual standard is being 
raised ; that he is coming to consider the struggle for money to buy 
food and clothing degrading, unless it is accompanied and beautified 
by some nobler quest ; that ho is learning to count as his peculiar 
shame the success which has been bought at the cost of other 
people’s misery—then surely there is no difficulty in conceiving an 
“enlightened rational selection” in the place of the “ unenlightened 
natural selection ” of chance, waste, and cruelty. 

Rousseau and many other ethical teachers have considered self- 
interest the only potent motive in the development of the indi- 
vidual human life. If their theory could be established on a 
basis more absolute than the philosophy of a revolt or transition, 
there would be little reason to hope that future ages will possess 
a higher code of morality than our generation has inherited. 
Such philosophy was, however, the natural product of an unna- 
tural political system of individual thraldom, and most people 
nowadays admit the possibility of the triumph of man in his con- 
test with self. Seeing that, irrespective of self-interest, men fall 
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lower and lower into the abyss of wickedness and of brutality, it is 
hardly illogical to hope that, given other and higher stimuli, the 
focus of man’s life might be raised to a higher plane. 

Religious men, who believe man to be created in God’s image, 
cannot doubt that he possesses the germs by which, if he exerts his 
power for good, he may approach nearer to the divine ideal. 

The Positivists who, to quote the words of the founder of their 
school, assert ‘‘ that a deeper study of the great universal order 
reveals to us at length the ruling power within it, whose destiny it 
is to bring that order to perfection by constantly conforming to its 
laws,” also hold their stand upon the optimist social philosophy. 

Again, that great school of thought and activity from whom the face 
of God is veiled, have stirred the fires of their human enthusiasm as 
their theological flames have flickered and gone out. 

Even admitting that it is only through struggle that man can 
attain to any good thing, we need not consider the struggle for 
existence essential to progress. For, in the words of Professor 
Ritchie, ‘‘ there is a struggle from which we can never altogether 
escape, the struggle against nature, inciuding the blind forces of 
human passion. It is a positive calamity that so much of these 
energies, intellectual and moral as well as physical, is wasted in 
mutual destruction.” 

4. Utilitarian.—The philosopher who proves that the develop- 
ment of the individual is essential to the well-being of society is 
often regarded as a formidable opponent of Socialist idealists. 
There is, too, a countless number of unscientific, unphilosophical 
men and women, who, without professing to establish any logical 
basis for their apprehensions, reiterate their belief that Socialism 
would destroy individual spontaneity. This opinion is, in fact, 
generally accepted and seldom contested. As a result, Socialism 
is rejected by many well-meaning people, because of the tremendous 
sacrifice which they believe it would involve. Such is the intellectual 
stagnation that a fallacious doctrine, rendered axiomatic by its popu- 
larity, may effect. 

The utilitarian dogma tends to moral anarchy. Socialists insist 
that State morality only is high morality. They find no satisfaction 
in observing the advance of a few individuals at the expense of the 
vast majority, for they appreciate the tendency in individuals to allow 
their baser natures to develop to the detriment of their more spiritual 
qualities. For this reason they lay down a good altruistic pattern 
of life for everybody, without opposing themselves to the principle of 
evolution, which demands the free development of the individual 
according to his nature. In fact, Socialists repudiate the idea of 
purely self-regarding actions, as recognised by John Stuart Mill. 
They urge instead, that since a man’s most careless thought, his 
meanest action, affects the well-being of the society in which he 
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lives, he should be roused to a sense of his responsibilities, so that 
the State may not suffer through the weakness of his individuality. 
Far from desiring to neglect the individual in their attentions to 
the State, Socialists, then, offer him the strongest possible argu- 
ments to develop his personality. They bring home to him the con- 
viction that in so far as he falls beneath the standard attainable by 
him, in so far does he degrade the society in which his life’s interest 
is staked. 

We may now compare the individual’s position in a Socialistic 
State with his condition under existing circumstances. In an indi- 
vidualistic State, which makes its allegiance to the truths of evolution 
its proud boast, the average man can hardly be termed free. The 
struggle for existence, which results from the unequal distribution of 
the means of production, prevents the majority of people from choosing 
the life’s work for which they feel themselves best fitted. 

The condition of a genuine laissez-faire policy, which would satisfy 
strict evolutionists because it ‘‘ selects” promising human material, 
is absolute equality. But in England, at the present day, a poor 
and uneducated man is forced to devote his life to unskilled or 
mechanical labour. There is no scope for originality in his work, 
not even for the natural development of all his powers which, 
as an average human being, he must have inherited. The more 
fortunate individuals, who have more leisure and better opportunity 
to fit themselves for the life’s work which they prefer, are generally 
cramped and thwarted by class or sex prejudices. It is impossible to 
deny that the strongest and most capable often succeed in triumph- 
ing over mischievous circumstance and in realising their powers. 
Occasionally, too, the very talented, or the very lucky who are not 
talented, succeed in finding patrons, who in their charity assist them 
in their difficult life’s struggle. But material charity of any sort is 
often degrading to him who gives and to him who receives. The 
charity of thought and action is on a higher plane, and its value 
bears no ratio to fortune, In applauding the feats of the exceptional 
man who succeeds where others fail, it is usual to forget his equally 
talented brothers and sisters who are lost in the ‘‘ dull sea of medio- 
crity.” Some insurmountable pecuniary difficulty, some little moral 
weakness, some unsatisfied craving for sympathy, may be responsible 
for this dire waste. 

In a Socialistic State, every individual would have the opportunity 
of choosing his life’s work, so long as he could attain the requisite 
efficiency. The bricklayer’s son and the millionaire’s son could lay 
equal claim to receive the education necessary to fit them for the 
highest professions. Those who are incompetent to do better work 
would form the class of unskilled labourers. Moreover, every person, 
whether skilled or unskilled, would have more leisure in which to 
develop his higher faculties. 
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Consider further the large number of individuals, whose existence 
would receive in a Socialistic State a motif and a justification 
hitherto denied to them. The individual is educated by labour. 

All unmarried women would, under Socialism, be induced to work 
their utmost, and to testify to their intellectual, moral, and physical 
powers. ‘The married women in every rank of life would be spared 
work during the early years of motherhood, and by this merciful 
policy, a stronger race would come into being. 

Again, the proletariat and the rich idler would be forced into line 
in order to work, and thus lives that have hitherto been lost in 
pottering with the inane and unessential, in a general monotony of 
misery, or in vicious luxury, would begin to form important factors 
in the common weal. ; 

Two points then have been proved. Firstly, that in a Socialistic 
State the incentive for every individual to realise himself would be 
infinitely increased. Secondly, a number of individuals, whose 
powers are at present wasted, would accomplish their share in the 
progress of humanity. It can never be too often explained that 
economic Socialism is only a means to a higher life. In so far as 
a Socialistic scheme frees the individual and gives him the chance 
of developing his intellectual, moral, and spiritual qualities, in so 
far does it deserve the support of earnest men and women. 

A State which, after organising the production and distribution of 
life’s necessaries, takes upon itself the control of life’s amenities, 
does so with a view to cheapening and multiplying them. The 
taste for these amenities becomes keener with the increase of 
education, and it is the duty of Government so to organise their 
production that the taste should not remain ungratified. It is, how- 
ever, often urged that the nationalisation of the author and artist 
would warp and cramp their activity. 

Public opinion is said to be tyrannical, and generally shortsighted. 
Fashion influences it more than merit. But in a State where per- 
fect economic and educational equality existed, accompanied by a 
healthy interest in all questions affecting the Commonwealth,’ the 
verdict of the majority would become a far more respectable tribunal 
than it is at present. 

Before laying too much stress upon the evil of controlling the 
artist and his work of creation, it is as well to recall the fact, that 
in our individualistic state it is chiefly public opinion which controls 
the sale of works of art, and as yet public opinion has not attained 
the authority which Socialists believe it will in time deserve. Hack- 
work and pot-boiling are not as yet shelved evils. Perhaps a fixed 
salary would raise the artist above too sordid considerations, and, 
being independent of the uncertain favour of the public, he would 
lead, instead of pandering to, its taste. In time, too, the State 

! Ernest Belfort Bax, Ethics of Socialism. 
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would come to realise that only by allowing the artist absolute free- 
dom will it obtain from him the most desirable results. 

In a short essay there is only space to note a few of the diverse 
branches of human effort, and to compare their present scope and 
limitations with their infinite possibilities. 

A more minute examination will only further convince the student 
that an individualistic State, rendered homogeneous by a degrading 
and universal struggle for existence, can only be peopled by an 
aggregate of automata; a Socialistic State, moulded into form by a 
wise rational selection, would maintain a nation of freely developed, 
spontaneous individuals, 


Lity H. Monracu. 





TRILBY. 


THE striking popularity of Mr, Du Maurier’s novel challenges 
criticism. What have been the qualities of the book, and what 
have been the qualities of the public that have conditioned that popu- 
larity ? The story is of the slightest; the structure almost nil. 
Its rank as a novel, in this great century of fiction, would seem too 
modest to merit attention. But the extraordinary reaction which 
this apparently trivial stimulus has succeeded in setting up in a 
_ large body of public opinion makes it worth while to inquire what 
is the value, esthetically and morally, of this pronouncement of 
popular taste. 
Public opinion is important, for 

“when the world sits down at an assembly, or in a court of law, ora 
theatre, or a camp, or in any other popular resort, and there is a great 
uproar, and they praise some things which are being said or done, and 
blame other things, equally exaggerating both, shouting and clapping 
their hands, and the echo of the rocks and the place in which they are 
assembled redoubles the sound of the praise or blame—at such a time will 
not a young man’s heart, as they say, leap within him? Will any private 
training enable him to stand firm against the overwhelming flood of 
popular opinion ? or will he be carried away by the stream? Will he not 
have the notions of good and evil which the public in general have—he 
will do as they do, and as they are, such will he be?”? 


Whether, therefore, our interest be predominantly ssthetic, or pre- 
dominantly ethical, the Trilby vogue concerns us. 

Public opinion, indeed, may be trusted to set itself right in time. 
But the process is apt to be a long one, and the public that gets 
right is likely to be a different one from the public that goes wrong 
on any particular issue. Moreover, we are at the present time 
strikingly wanting in any recognised standard of art criticism, and 
it should not, therefore, be without interest and value to consider 
for a little the possibility of finding some common point of view 
from which to approach such a criticism of the modern novel. 

Now the definition of standards of judgment is usually supposed 
to be the business of the philosopher. Can the philosopher, then, 
help us here? What hope have we of discovering, by his aid, any 
ultimate standard of beauty ? 

We shall be better able to answer this all-important question if 


1 Plato’s Republic.. Book VI. Marginal page 492. 
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we consider first the relation between the artist and the philosopher. 
(1) May the philosopher, as the spectator of all time and all exist- 
ence, point out to the artist the way he should go, if he is to attain 
to the highest and truest art? Can the philosopher discover an 
absolute criterion, elaborated wholly by intellectual processes, by 
which he can judge of the value of art-products, assigning to them 
rank and position as works of art? (2) Does the artist, on the other 
hand, stand outside all criticism, save that of brother-artists? In 
criticising one another have artists no criterion but ‘‘ taste”? Do 
we understand by “ taste” something indigenous to the individual, 
something in his nature unanalysable, something which, though it 
is susceptible of culture, is not susceptible of enlightenment, some- 
thing which grows by immersion in a congenial atmosphere, but not 
by the observation of identities and differences ? 

Neither of these points of view is the true one. Hach is extreme, 
and each is vitiated by characteristic falsehood. It is untrue to say 
either that the philosopher can dictate to the artist, or that the artist 
lives in an occult world to which a kind of natural magic alone can 
supply the key. Of the two, the former is the more untrue. For 
the artist has a special gift, a gift both of insight and expression. 
Without it, he would be no artist ; without it, in some degree, no 
one can perceive beauty. The difference, in this respect, between 
the artist and the philosopher is a matter of degree and not of kind. 
No one would be competent to form a theory of esthetic who was 
incapable of recognising and being interested in beauty. Other 
things being equal, the greater the insight into and interest in 
beauty, the better and more adequate the «esthetic theory that may 
supervene, because the richer and more varied will be the conscious- 
ness of the material to be systematised. Without the artist and his 
art-products, the philosopher would have no stuff on which to work. 
The artist is the adventurer, the discoverer; the philosopher is the 
geographer, the systematiser, the maker of maps and charts. 

But, just as the philosopher would have no material to systematise 
were it not for the creative insight of the artist, so the esthetic con- 
sciousness would be incapable of progressive development were it not 
for its observation and registration—though perhaps an unconscious 
one—of those identities and differences, those lines of development, 
and branches of variation which seem sometimes to be the whole 
subject-matter of the philosopher. The artist feels, we say, that 
some given art-product is wholly inartistic, or he feels that some art- 
expression about which common people are in doubt is great and 
true, though it may be that he cannot tell you his reasons for either 
judgment. But if the judgment be valid, if it be confirmed by 
history and by the development of art, then it must mean that the 
artist fecls—that is, has an undifferentiated consciousness of—the 
fundamental principles and characte-i:ti:s of the great and true in 
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art. To deny this is to deny that beauty is an embodiment of law ; 
it is to reduce the esthetic consciousness to a chaos. Whereas the 
truth really is that, of all the aspects of human consciousness, there 
is none that is so perfect, so complete, so inexorable an expression of 
law, as is beauty. Musicians will, I imagine, at once agree with me 
here, though other artists may be less ready to do so. But of that 
I hope to say a word later on. 

Here too, then, on the intellectual side, as formerly on the emotional 
side, we see that the difference between the artist and the philosopher 
is largely one of degree, or, perhaps we might preferably say, one of 
emphasis. The philosopher emphasises the skeleton, the structure ; 
the artist emphasises the flesh, the outward form. But neither has 
any meaning apart from the other. The philosopher points to the 
system, the principle ; the esthetic consciousness, when it is true, is 
the principle, the system, incarnate. 

When, therefore, the artist is great, he, as the pioneer, the dis- 
_ coverer of beauty, is right to defy the philosopher. He takes, so to 
speak, the risk in his own hands. 

Just as the moral reformer may have no recognised law, nor even 
a principle, to which to appeal in justification of his proposed reform, 
but must take the risk that his moral insight truly discerns that 
which is fitted to become an ideal to others, just as he must persist, 
in spite of protest from others, if he truly believes in his inspiration, 
and must leave it to public discussion, and finally to time, to decide 
whether his insight was true—just in the same way the artist, if his 
belief in his own vision is full and deep and sure, must persist, even 
should he persist in absolute isolation. Nevertheless, since neither 
the artist nor the moral reformer has insight differing in kind from 
the rest of humanity, but merely a gift of certain human endowments 
in pre-eminent degree—both artist and reformer must look for an 
ultimate recognition of their ideals by humanity, and must look to 
that ultimate recognition as the final judgment on the value of those 
ideals. 

It becomes more and more possible to appeal to wide contem- 
poraneous recognition of ideals, and it is therefore legitimate to 
expect that an ultimate judgment of value will be formed in a 
shorter period of time than has been heretofore possible. And the 
reason of this is obvious. In biology, progress is conditioned by the 
survival of the fittest in a struggle in which the factors are faculties 
of practical adjustment. In conscious human life, progress is con- 
ditioned by the survival of ideas in a struggle in which the fittest 
are the most vitally organic, the most capable of “catching on” 
and of organising other ideas under them. 

Now philosophy—and this is the point of our long analysis—is 
just the systematic expression of these organic, vital, organising ideas. 
And why we may hope to work out a valuable judgment, alike in 
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matters of morals and in matters of art, in a shorter period than has 
hitherto been the case, is partly because of the help afforded us by our 
knowledge of the line of development in the past—a knowledge which 
we owe entirely to philosophy—and partly because of the unparalleled 
development of the means of mental communication in modern life. 
We live at a time of unprecedented diffusion of ideas, and this gives 
ideas a chance, so to speak, it gives them an extended medium in 
which to find their suitable food, or their suitable rejection, as the 
case may be. 

We ought now to be in a position to understand how far philosophy 
can help us towards a standard. No one who has thought at all on 
these things, no one who has followed the relation as I have sketched 
it between philosophy and the discovery of life, will expect philosophy 
to furnish us with a ‘‘ pattern,” an ‘‘ archetype,” a ‘‘ description,” or 
a “ detailed ideal.” Philosophy has indeed tried at times to do these 
things, but she has never been her best self when she so forgot her 
true function; she has always failed in her attempt, and she always 
must fail when she is similarly tempted. What she can do is to 
point out to us the leading, vital, organising ideas which have under- 
lain and moulded the great periods of creative activity, whether in 
art or in morals; ideas which, though structural, vital, moulding, 
were nevertheless mostly subconscious to those artists who were 
embodying them, but which stand out clearly enough when we 
examine these periods in that perspective of self-conscious thought 
which is philosophy. 

What shall we do, then, with these ideas when we have got them ? 
How shall we use them in criticism ? 

Well, first, we must understand them. By which I mean that it 
will not do to take an idea in its merely verbal or intellectual 
abstraction, and think that we have in a magic sentence a key with 
which we can unlock every mystery of art, or a measure with which 
we can mete out praise and blame to our creative superiors. When, 
for instance, we learn that the earliest articulation of esthetic among 
the Greeks gave us the idea of the Unity of the Manifold, as the 
idea of which all fine art was the embodiment, and when Plato, and 
Aristotle too, go on to elaborate the ideas of harmony, proportion, 
and repose, as aspects of this leading idea of the unity of the manifold, 
we must not imagine that the mere recital of these words will give 
us any notion whatever of the meaning of these Greek philosophers, 
or of the real quality of the works of art from a study of which they 
got those ideas. We must do what the philosophers did, we must 
familiarise ourselves with the works of art themselves, so that we 
know esthetically what ‘‘ unity in variety,” and “harmony,” and 
“repose” mean in Greek art and thought. 

Then with this idea a real living force in our lives, a force 
moulding our perception and our feeling, an idea which has become 
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mind of our mind and heart of our heart, we shall be prepared to 
apply it to our judgment of contemporaneous art-products. We shall 
be fitted to look for this characteristic in modern art, for if it be an 
idea adequate for philosophy, it must be an idea true for all time, 
and we shall be prepared to find it—as we shall find it—as truly in 
a picture by Watts as in a statue by Phidias, as clearly moulding 
and sustaining a drama of Shakespeare’s, a sonnet of Wordsworth’s, 
a lyric of Heine’s, or a novel of Mr. George Meredith’s, as we find it 
animating and dominating Aristotle’s conception of tragedy or the 
plays of the Greek dramatists. 

Knowledge, therefore, of the pronouncements of philosophy cannot 
liberate us from the necessity of knowing life at first hand in each 
and all of the departments of human activity about which philosophy 
thinks. But a knowledge of the underlying structure of life, of 
which philosophy is the revelation, will help us in our appreciation 
of its details; it will be a great light in what might otherwise be 
the darkness of chaos; it will help us, when the ideas are really 
vital and organising ideas, to /ive with more energy, more discrimi- 
nation, more verve, more true joy. 

At last, then, we may ask, What are some of these leading ideas 
pointed out to us by philosophy as animating, sustaining, controlling, 
the expression of fine art ? 

First, there is that which has already been mentioned—the idea 
of unity in variety. We mean very much the same thing as unity 
in variety when we say, as we do often say of some beautiful thing 
which delights us, ‘‘ You could not take away a word, a note, a line, 
without spoiling the whole thing; nothing needs to be added, nothing 
can be taken away; it is perfect.” We feel in such a thing a com- 
plete satisfaction, a blissful repose and rest. It does not refer us 
away to something else, it does not excite desire or leave any sense 
of incompleteness. It is a perfect expression of its own meaning. 
It does not matter if that meaning is sad or terrific, or even—I 
think I would add—horrible. There is something about the quality 
of a perfectly adequate expression of the meaning of a thing which 
gives the mind that can appreciate it a satisfaction that is unique and 
unapproached by any other experience in life. 

This characteristic, then, we must expect to find in modern art, 
and we shall find it just to the degree in which the particular art- 
product has value, though the richness of the content of modern life 
and art tends often to obscure the relation of the parts in the whole. 
Still the relation must be there, and all superfluous parts of a play, 
all padding in a novel, all filling-in of unrelated background in a 
picture, all flourishes and elaborations in music that mean nothing 
and that do not add to the expression of the meaning or idea of the 
whole—all these are condemned by this vital idea of unity, harmony, 
repose. 
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I shall only be able in the space at my disposal to mention in the 
briefest way some of the further leading ideas that have seemed to 
philosophers to have disclosed themselves in the growing and expand- 
ing consciousness of beauty. 

The idea that beauty is symbolic—not in the narrow and arbitrary 
sense of which the algebraic sign is the extreme example, but in the 
wider sense of natural symbolism, the sense in which the lion is 
symbolic of power and strength, the dove of gentleness and affection 
—that it is the expression of a spiritual reality, that it is not merely 
pleasant to sense, but that it is the expression for sense, or for the 
sensuous imagination, of that reason which is immanent in things 
and which is the essence of reality, this idea has been gradually 
articulating itself from the earliest dawn of reflective esthetic con- 
sciousness. It has, however, become clear only as the idea of beauty 
has shaken itself free from illegitimate dominance by other aspects 
of reality. 

The saving and essential faith that beauty is ultimately rational 
expressed itself in early days in a form that looked very like a con- 
tradiction of itself. Beauty was judged by the standard of Morality 
and Truth. It was asked not how far art was truly beautiful, but 
how far it was edifying. This false attitude led to the intolerable 
result that much of the finest art of the world fell under the ban of 
the moralist. But the instinct out of which this confusion sprang 
was a true instinct, though it did not at first find its true expression. 
That instinct was a ‘‘ determination that the central core of life should 
have justice done to it” ’ in art as elsewhere. We should not now 
refuse to the delineation of evil a place in fine art, we should not 
think it immoral to represent the good man as overwhelmed by 
catastrophe, but we should ask, and we should be justified in asking, 
that the right relation should be maintained between good and evil ; 
we should insist that ‘‘a spade should be called a spade”; we 
should require from artists the right proportion and emphasis in 
treating of the different aspects of reality, so far as these are treated 
of in their works of art. 

And all this we should do, not because the expression of beauty 
should submit to, or be dominated by, any other aspect of life, but 
because, all life being one, all reality being of the nature of one 
ordered whole, the various aspects of reality cannot be conceived of 
as contradicting one another. 

It is worth while trying to work this point clear. It is the point 
upon which popular confusion is most widespread. 

A good deal of our difficulty comes, I imagine, from our use of 
the terms ‘“‘ good” and “ better” as expressing approval in all the 
different spheres of experience. When we say “ this is a good play,” 


1 History of disthetic, p. 21. By Bernard Bosanquet, M.A. (Oxon), Hon. LL.D. 
(Glasgow). London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1892. 
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or “this is a good novel,” we do not really necessarily mean to indi- 
cate the moral quality of the play or novel, any more than, when we 
speak of a good joke or a good chop, are we intending to indicate 
the moral quality of the joke or chop. But while it is impossible 
to mistake our meaning about the chop, it is very easy to mistake 
our meaning about the play or the novel, because these deal with 
human action, which is the particular field of morality. What we 
are really meaning in all these different uses of the term “ good ” is 
that the thing in question “ hits the mark,” that it approaches, more 
or less, the ideal. 

But this explanation does not exhaust or satisfy the instinctive 
demand of the healthy human being that the beautiful shall satisfy 
the moral as well as the artistic consciousness. This demand is per- 
fectly just and rational and is of the essence of sanity and rightness. 
It is not, however, the zsthetic consciousness that makes it, except 
in an indirect way. It is really the philosophic consciousness out of 
which the demand springs, though it may well be the philosophic 
’ consciousness undeveloped, unclear, and unconscious of itself. In 
other words, it is the same perception, or instinct if you like, that 
the parts of life belong together, and that therefore the truly beau- 
tiful must not and cannot outrage the good and the true. “To be 
entirely beautiful, the object would have also to be completely good 
and wholly true.”’ If we remember that goodness, truth, and beauty 
are the three ultimate aspects of all reality, we shall see that this con- 
clusion is inevitable. 

The moral consciousness, therefore, is right in demanding that it 
shall have satisfaction in the presentation of the beautiful. But it 
must be an enlightened moral consciousness. It must not be the 
consciousness of a Mrs. Grundy; it must not be a consciousness 
pampered, unnatural, kept in a moral hothouse, refused a knowledge 
of good and evil as they are in life. It must be healthy and robust ; 
it must not be afraid to look facts in the face ; it must call nothing 
common or unclean that belongs to a full, normal, human experience. 
All that it has a right to demand from the artist is that things shall 
be presented in art as they are in life. I do not mean with crude 
so-called “realism,” I mean in their true proportion and relation, 
with no false gloss or false sentiment. 

If beauty be indeed an aspect of reality, then the artist has to 
discover beauty and not simply give us his notion of the beautiful, 
and we must demand both from the artist and the moralist a respect 
for truth in art. The artist plays with truth at his peril, and that 
equally whether he pander to the sensualist or to the moral senti- 
mentalist. 

I shall mention only two further ideas pointed out to us by 


1 Appearance and Reality, p. 467. By F. H. Bradley, LL.D,, Fellow of Merton 
College (Oxford). London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1893. 
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esthetic philosophy as underlying and cmasing the development 
of the ideal in fine art. 

The first of these is the idea of characteristic expression. This is 
a most rich and pregnant, and indeed almost inexhaustible, idea, 
though it comes to us with so simple a face and so unassuming a 
figure. It aims at being the definition of essential artistic quality, 
no matter what may be its medium. It gives us at once, within the 
compass of one short phrase, the gist of all the ideas we have just 
been considering in art work—and it leads naturally to the idea of 
width of esthetic interest, the development of which is one of the 
most marked features of modern art, and which is itself the last 
of the ideas we need consider in abstraction. 

When Lessing began to write for the German stage, he found 
his countrymen, in common with all the rest of the civilised world, 
firmly convinced that “the tragic” could not occur anywhere lower 
than in court circles. His play of Miss Sarah Sampson was an 
endeavour to prove to a sceptical world that the fortunes of middle- 
class people were a fit subject for the pen of an artist. 

Such an attitude and such a necessity seem comic and indeed 
hardly credible to us, with whom the pendulum has swung so far 
that we seem to go by preference to the slums and gutters, and some- 
times even to the sewers of life, in search of our interesting specimens. 
That is all right, and modern art owes almost the whole of its 
interest, value, and vitality, to the movement initiated in art by 
Lessing, but characteristic broadly of the modern mind in all the 
different spheres of its development. Only—and this is an important 
“only” of which we need to be reminded—when an artist goes to 
slums, or, as a great artist has recently gone, to pigsties for inspira- 
tion, he must not forget that he goes in search of beauty and not 
of filth. 

What, then, is the result of our inquiry and how do we apply it 
to the modern novel? I am glad to have little space left for this 
application, which it is best that every one should make for himself, 
when he has been set upon the right way. 

If what I have said has carried any conviction, it has become 
evident that esthetic philosophy—that is, the reflective, systematic 
analysis of fine art in the past—can help us, when we understand 
it as we alone can understand it, by taking it in conjunction with 
a knowledge of the art-products themselves, by educating the 
judgment with which we approach modern art, whether as embodied 
in the novel or otherwise. 

(1) We have found that we ought to expect a work of art to have 
a unity, holding together, and orbing into one, its diversity. It 
should have nothing extraneous, superfluous, or incongruous, united 
with it, 

(2) We have found that while it is a confusion of thought to 
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think that the admirable, the excellent, the good, in art, is the same 
as the admirable, the excellent, the good, in human conduct, yet 
these two aspects—the beautiful and the good—being aspects of 
reality, neither can be quite at its best if it contradicts or clashes 
in any way with the other. 

(3) We have found that the essence of artistic value is cha- 
racteristic expression, so that art that is not true’ to life, not only in 
the matter of outward form, but in the more important matters of 
spirit and meaning also, is not good art. 

(4) And we have found that an immense expansion of our esthetic 
interest is the distinctive note of modern art. 

Now to apply all this as shortly as possible to the modern novel, 
and in particular to Mr. Du Maurier’s novel, Z’rilby. 

The modern novel sins, it is to be feared, very often against the 
first of our four guiding ideas or canons of criticism. It is painfully 
apt to have a purpose. It is often boringly didactic. The most 
striking instances of this class which suggest themselves are Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s novels.' One feels on reading these novels that 
their author is immensely good, immensely learned, and immensely 
interested in high and good things ; but it is difficult to imagine her 
as being possessed by the artist’s desire, or as having ever tasted the 
artist’s joy. The artist’s desire is “ expression for expression’s sake.” 
His joy is the joy of seeing that the expression fits the idea. When 
one gets possessed with the beauty of anything, say of a flower, or 
of a little child, and one is moved to express that beauty just for the 
joy of expressing it ; when in a wood in spring-time one is penetrated 
with the exquisite thrill and movement and joy of the spring, and 
when one longs to put it all into music, one is feeling the artist's 
desire. The desire, on the other hand, to make people good, 
and the desire to convince a public of a particular point or doctrine, 
may be very laudable desires, but they do not belong to the artist as 
such. 

The modern novel is apt to sin against true artistic unity, not only 
by the intrusion of the moral purpose, but by the intrusion of just 
the opposite spirit. It is apt to be vitiated by the incongruity of 
superficiality. This incongruity is inevitable in any writer who does 
not trouble to master his subject, and who therefore gives with the 
utmost assurance a presentation which is untrue to life. 

To this class 7Z’ri/by belongs. Of Trilby it seems true to say that 
the book is such a mass of incongruities that its only unity seems at 
times the material unity of its binding. Mr. Da Maurier is inter- 
ested in music, but not so interested as to make him inquire what is 
possible and what is impossible in the real world among musicians. 
The musical atmosphere of the book therefore is sharply contradicted 


1 The illustration is the more striking because this distinguished writer is one 
whose aims compel the greatest respect and sympathy. 
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by the impossible musical occurrences which it chronicles. Mr. Du 
Maurier is interested in what is sometimes called the “ free” life of 
the studios of the Latin Quarter of Paris, and he has at the same time 
a sympathy, vague and unformulated, with what he calls the good 
and the noble in womanhood. But artists assure us that his delinea- 
tion of a Paris studio is untrue to life ; while we do not need to go to 
Paris or to consult artists to know that the life said to have been lived 
by the Parisian model, Trilby, is a life wholly incompatible with what 
is really good and noble und lovable in womanhood. 

It is, of course, by his treatment of this, his central character, that 
Mr. Du Maurier will be chiefly judged, though it is by no means. 
wholly to this that the book owes its popularity. 

Doubtless the modern expansion of «esthetic interest and social 
sympathy, together with a sentiment of public repentance for the sins 
of former generations towards women, predispose us to receive favour- 
ably the delineation of a character wrought in the circumstances of the 
life of Trilby. Society in the past condemned women who were guilty 
of certain social offences, with a stern and hopeless severity, which was 
not only brutal in itself but strikingly unjust in comparison with the 
treatment meted out to men who were partners in the women's fault. 
It is well to repent of this ; but it is not well to rush into the oppo- 
site extreme. We cannot observe the novels, plays, and newspapers, 
of our time without seeing that we are in danger of falling into a 
chaos and sentimentality on this subject, which would be—could it 
possibly prevail generally—as destructive of the life of the whole 
community as the old severity was destructive of the life of the 
women on whom it fell. 

We want to make the world fit for our women, and not to keep 
them any longer in bandboxes or glass-houses ; (indeed, the women, 
it is quite evident, will not stay either in bandboxes or glass-houses, 
whatever the world may say), but we do not want to reduce our 
standard of chastity for women to the old bad standard accepted 
tacitly, if not explicitly, for men. 

I therefore protest with all my heart and with all my mind against 
the gloss that has been put upon these things by the sketch of 
Trilby. 

I would suggest that this conception of a character, this notion of 
a woman, who could yield herself to man after man as lightly as she 
would shake hands, with an absolute absence of self-consciousness or 
repugnance or appreciation of the meaning of what she was doing, 
is the conception of a creature that is subhuman. Indeed, I would 
go further ; it is, I think, not merely untrue of womanhood but 
untrue of femininity. Certainly the more developed of the brutes 
show a strong instinct in this matter. There are reasons rooted in 
the physiology of sex why the ultimate and absolute demand of 
morality on both sexes alike should have found its earliest articula- 
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tion in an instinct of femininity. In escaping, then, from one 
false view, do not let us fall into another and more fundamental 
error, 

Of course, when the majority of people think of Trilby they think 
of her beauty, her gentleness, her bright and free camaraderie, her 
renunciation of her lover for what she was persuaded was his good, 

3ut why is all this incongruously mixed up with the inhuman mon- 
strosity to which I have alluded, and which is so light-heartedly 
indicated by Mr. Du Maurier ? 

The book, indeed, is so full of incongruities that it is impossible 
to mention them all, I should like to notice two more. Many 
people have been charmed by the dissertation beginning ‘“‘ Nothing 
is so chaste as nudity.” But while some things true and strong and 
fine are voiced in the passage, it is surely a little hard on his readers 
that Mr. Du Maurier expects them, having sympathised with him in 
his expression of that sentiment, to sympathise immediately after- 
wards in his hero's pious horror when he finds Trilby posing for 
‘‘ the altogether.” One also wonders a little why that curiously weak 
compound “ Little Billee” should have drawn the line just here. He 
was willing to condone so much else. 

My one other point of this kind is Mr. Du Maurier’s treatment of 
physical beauty. 

Every one who is not dull loves physical beauty. But to an 
intelligent mind colour, texture, and line, are subordinate elements in 
the beauty of a human being. Not to see this is to remain in the 
cradest and most elementary stage of ssthetic perception. To Mr. 
Du Maurier belongs the brilliant distinction of having reduced the 
opposite view to the most palpable absurdity imaginable. We are 
told that in the end of her eventful and impossible career Trilby was 
‘hopelessly ill and insane,” yet that ‘‘ day after day she grew more 
beautiful, . . . . her skin was so pure and white and delicate, and 
the bones of her face so admirable.” 

This is to sin against Beauty in its highest and best sense, it is 
to abstract its lowest elements and treat them as the whole. One 
wonders sometimes whether Mr. Du Maurier is a very sly and artful 
satirist and has been “getting at” the British public in this 
book. 

If it be objected that we must not treat the matter so seriously, 
that Mr. Du Maurier never meant in this book to make a serious 
study of character, surely that is a form of excuse which no novelist 
can afford to accept. The question would immediately suggest 
itself, How are we to class the novel as such? Is it a work of fine 
art, or is it not? If it is a work of fine art it must submit to be 
judged as a work of fine art. If we deny that it is a work of fine 
art, what shal] we call it? A “ pastime,” perhaps. I am unaware 
of any other category in which it can be placed. But if a pastime, 
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it is at least a pastime of a peculiar kind: it has for its character- 
istic that it represents life. But the characteristic representation of 
life is fine art. It would seem, therefore, that we have no choice but 
to class it as fine art. The novelist, too, has no alternative; the 
novel may be bad art, or it may be good art, but outside the cate- 
gory of fine art it cannot stand. 

But some one says, “Good art bores me, I want to be amused.” 
Then, I say, cultivate your taste ; meantime play ‘ tiddle-de-winks ” 
and ‘‘ beggar-my-neighbour.” Whatever you do, don’t debase the 
moral currency by writing untrue and sentimental novels, and don’t 
debase your own vature by reading such novels if they are written. 
We must have recreation in our hard-working times, but let us ~ 
choose something really recreative :—a chapter from Thackeray, or 
Dickens, or Meredith, or a song of Burns or Schubert, or (if one is 
happy enough to be able to command such a delight) a polonaise of 
(‘hopin or an inspired scrap of Scarlatti, or, if one’s taste is for fiction 
solely and one’s only Janguage English, one of any of that multitude 
of sound, healthy, humorous, pathetic short stories in which modern 
English writers abound. ‘The recreative effect of these, and such as 
these, may be compared to the recreative effect of fresh air and sun- 
light. One feels stronger, one sees truer, one is a better human 
being every way, because one has known them and loved them. 

But enough of Z’ri/by. The book is so untrue to life, its spirit 
and sentiment are so sentimental and false, that its popularity is a 
serious comment upon public taste. Such reading unfits one for 
real life, and leaves one cold in real sympathy. 

We have, fortunately, much that is vigorous, and healthy, and 
sane, in the modern novel. When that is so, our sympathies cannot 
be too widely extended. In the novels of Mr. Gissing, Mr. George 
Moore, and Mr, Hardy, we have a sympathetic and penetrating 
analysis of the shady side of life. But we find, for the most part, 
that the men and women presented to us are real men and women, 
and the events and sentiments dealt with are given true value and 
proportion—true, that is, to what life reveals—truer sometimes than 
life is. 

Even our Jast difficult and painful gift from the hand of Mr. Haruy 
is without the kind of immorality which I have attributed to 7’riily, 
for in Jude the Obscure the brutal and grotesque are left frankly 
grotesque and brutal; and while I cannot but hope that the zsthetic 
consciousness will soon have had enough of following the man with 
the muck-rake, yet I feel we cannot put any limit on the subjects 
that a writer of genius and power may choose to handle. 

It is not audacity, or the bold treatment of ugliness, that we 
should dread in the modern novelist, but it is:the trivial and gossip- 
ing style, the frivolous and superficial spirit. Books which embody 
these are not worth talking of from a literary point of view; but 
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just on that account they merit the severe censure of the moralist. 
They dissipate mind, they confuse the moral judgment, they lower 
the whole standard and vitality of life. 

Well may our greatest living novelist write :’ 


“The forecast may be hazarded, that, if we do not speedily embrace 
philosophy in fiction, the Art is doomed to extinction under the shining 
multitude of its professors, . .. . Instead, therefore, of objurgating the 
timid intrusions of philosophy, invoke her presence, I pray you. History 
without her is the skeleton-map of events: Fiction a picture of figures 
modelled on no skeleton-anatomy. But each, with philosophy in aid, 
blooms, and is humanly shapely. To demand of us truth to nature, ex- 
cluding philosophy, is really to bid a pumpkin caper. As much as legs are 
wanted for the dance, philosophy is required to make our human nature 
credible and acceptable Fiction implores you to heave a bigger breast 
and take her in with this heavenly preservative helpmate, her inspiration 
and her essence.” 

“ And how may you know,” asks this same wise master of men, “ that 
you have reached to philosophy? You touch her skirts,” he replies, 
‘“‘when you share her hatred of the sham decent, her derision of senti- 
mentalism.” She gives you “the savour of Truth, the right use of the 
senses, Reality’s infinite sweetness; for these things are in philosophy ; 
and the fiction which is the summary of actual Life, the within and 
without of us, is, prose or verse, plodding or soaring, philosophy’s elect 
handmaiden.” 


Mary GILLILAND HusBAND. 


1 Diana of the Crossways, chap.i. By George Meredith. 
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TuE office of justice of the peace, which was destined to occupy one of 
the most prominent places in our local administration, was established 
on @ permanent and definite basis in the reign of Edward III. 
Before that time, even, there had occasionally been appointed local 
officials whose duty it was to preserve the peace, independently of 
sheriffs, coroners, and others who were such by virtue of their office. 
The disturbed condition of the country which followed upon the 
deposition of Edward II. and the usurpation of all authority by 
Roger Mortimer and Isabel, brought the office of justice of the peace 
into greater prominence. By Edward III., sec. 2, c. 16, it was 
enacted by the King and Parliament that in every county good and 
lawful men should be assigned or appointed to keep the peace. A 
few years later these justices were invested with judicial powers, and 
during the reign of the hero of Crecy and Poictiers and his succes- 
sors their position and duties were gradually and more clearly defined. 
One lord and three or four of the most worthy of the county, with 
some learned in the law, were to be appointed in every county by 
the King’s commission for the keeping of the peace. As the number 
of these officers in a short time became unduly increased, their 
number was limited in the reign of Richard II. to eight in each 
county, Their qualifications were, besides being ‘‘ good and lawful,” 
that they should possess lands of the annual value of £20, and be 
residents in the county. ‘Their duties were to imprison and punish 
rioters and offenders, to arrest and imprison vagrants, and take 
security for good behaviour from persons of bad character. They 
were furthermore to hear and determine felonies and trespasses at 
the King’s suit ; and to enforce the laws as to labourers. A subor- 
dinate officer, called the clerk of the peace of the county, assisted 
the justices in their duties. Their sessions were to be held four 
times a year, and oftener if the occasion demanded, with 4s. a day 
to each justice as wages, and 2s. to the clerk of the peace. It was 
enacted that two justices, at the least, should be present at the 
sessions ; and it became the practice to insert in the commissions 
what was called, from its opening word, the guorwm clause. This 
article of the commission mentioned certain of the justices by name, 
and required that at least one of those who were specified as justices 
of the quorum should be present. 
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As the justices were arbitrarily appointed by a despotic Government 
it is natural to expect that their conceptions of justice would not 
always be immaculate, and that they would sometimes use their 
power for unworthy ends. Thus, we find that the power given to 
the justices in the reign of Richard IJ., of summarily arresting 
rioters and detaining them in prison without bail until the next 
assizes, was petitioned against by the Commons. In the following 
reign there is an Act which complains that divers constables of 
castles were assigned to be justices of the peace by the King’s com- 
missions, and by colour of the said commissions took people to whom 
they bore ill-will and imprisoned them within the said castles till 
they had made fine and ransom with the said constables for their 
deliverance. After this citation the Act-declares that none shall be 
imprisoned by any justice of the peace, but only in the common 
gaol. 

As our local system in its early form.exactly resembled in features 
that which Tacitus describes as presented by the old Teutonic insti- 
tutions, it is necessary for our purpose to refer briefly to those 
institutions in this place. 

Among the essential features of these early Teutonic institutions 
was the natural freedom of every individual of the community, 
joined with the possibility, under certain circumstances, of being 
reduced to slavery. Every man had a right to take part in the 
deliberations on all important affairs of State. Among these mattérs 
were the right to take part in the trial of offenders who were accused 
before the General Council, and in the choice of magistrates who 
were appointed to administer justice throughout the districts and 
villages, with the assistance of a hundred of the common people as 
assessors. ‘There was a counterpoise to this democratic state of 
affairs, in the existence of kings chosen on account of their high 
birth and possessed of a limited authority. Other things which 
tempered the democratic element were the Principes, and the custom 
which prevailed of each Princeps attaching to himself a large body 
of his fellow-tribesmen as followers, who attended him devotedly in 
war, and looked to his bounty for remuneration. The Princepes, who 
took their rank either, like the kings, on account of their high birth 
or as the reward of personal merit, transacted the details of public 
business without consulting the mass of the people. 

When the early Teutons, under the several names of Angles, 
Saxons, and Jutes, settled in Britain, they based their government 
on the model of what they possessed in their own country. The 
territory occupied by each tribe was called a scira, or shire, known after- 
wards by its Latin nomenclature, comitatus, or county. Whilst the 
executive or administration of affairs devolved upon the nobles, the 
whole mass of the people was entrusted with judicial and legislative 
powers. That thes powers might be exercised, every defined com- 
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munity, large or small, had its gemot, or assembly of its freemen. 
One of these gemot, or meetings, was known by the name of scir- 
gemot, shiremoot, or its modern name, County Court. The scir-gemot 
was known for a long time by the name /olc-gemot, or folkmoot. 
This name was owing to the popular character of the assembly, as 
well as from the fact that the shire originally consisted of a distinct 
tribe, or community, upon whose independence no central authority 
had yet encroached. 

Another assembly was the hundred-gemot. In addition to form- 
ing part of the shire, or county, the townships were early grouped 
together into hundreds, or, as they were known in the north, 
wapentales. Every freeman was required to be enrolled in a hundred. 
The hundred-gemot was held every month. At it attended the 
town-reeve, four men from each township, and the thegns of the 
hundred. The assembly was convened and presided over by the 
hundred-gerefa, or hundredman, and took cognisance of all matters 
arising within the hundred. 

The shire-moot, or County Court, was composed of the bishop, 
eolderman, shire-reeve, the hundred-men, with twelve representative 
men from each hundred, the town-reeves, four representative men of 
the townships, and the clergy, and other thegns of the shire. The 
other freemen of the shire, or county, were probably allowed to be 
present without the right of voting. This general assembly of the 
people took cognisance of appeals from the ordinary hundred-gemots, 
and questions or causes which, affecting more than a hundred divi- 
sions, could not be brought before those courts. 

We have seen that after the establishment of a central Government 
its natural tendency was to encroach more and more upon the local 
institutions—making laws which would override the resolutions of 
the County Courts and deciding causes properly belonging to them. 
Before the Conquest even the County Court had received a blow, in 
the neglect of the eolderman to attend it, and the transferrence of 
his duties upon the sheriff. William the Conqueror excluded the 
bishop from attending it, and when the King’s justices came on their 
circuit into the county they claimed, as their peculiar province, the 
determination of all pleas of the crown—matters in which the King’s 
revenues or authority were interested. 

The County Court continued to exist, in theory, until 1833, when 
it was taken away by the abolition of writs of right and the other 
old forms of action in respect of landed property, and by the sub- 
stitution of other modes of proceeding which were only admissible 
in the Superior Courts. In this year an attempt was made to 
revive the jurisdiction of the County Courts in matters ofdebt. This 
attempt at reinvigoration was abandoned in 1846 in favour of a 
system of rew courts, with all the jurisdiction and powers of the 
County Courts fur the recovery of debts and damages. The judges 
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of these courts were to be barristers of experience, appointed by the 
Lord Chancellor, and removable by him for inability or misbehaviour 
(9 & 10 Vict. c. 95). 

The establishment of this system in different districts was at first 
left in the discretion of the Sovereign in Council, but it has now 
become extended throughout the country. At present there are 
fifty-nine County Court judges. Each judge holds courts at pre- 
scribed places within the district assigned to him; the total number 
of places where such courts are held is upwards of 500. The more 
formal and less responsible part of the business is transacted by 
registrars. All questions, as well of fact as of law, are ordinarily 
decided by the judge, but where the amount in dispute exceeds £5 
either party may require a jury of five to-be summoned to try the 
action. 

By the Act of 1846 the jurisdiction of the new County Courts 
was limited to actions or contracts for not more than £20, or for 
damages for not more than £5. Subsequent Acts have enlarged 

‘these powers, so that the County Courts have now a jurisdiction in 
common law actions to the extent of £50; in suits affecting the 
title to landed property of which the annual value does not exceed 
£20; and in many equity matters to the amount of £500. A 
plaintiff suing in a Superior Court who might have resorted to a 
County Court, in many cases, loses his costs, even if successful. On 
the other hand, parties who have a matter in dispute outside the 
jurisdiction of the County Court may, by agreement, have it tried 
there. An appeal to a Superior Court against the decision of a 
County Court is allowed ; but when the amount in dispute is small, 
the leave of the County Court judge must be first obtained. 

Since the first appointment of justices of the peace the augmenta- 
tion of their powers and duties have proceeded in an almost: 
uninterrupted course. In 1842, however, the criminal jurisdiction 
of their Court of Quarter Sessions, which had before extended to 
almost every offence (including murder), was limited to lesser crimes. 
Since the Reform Act additional offences have been made triable by 
summary proceedings at the petty sessions, so that the number of 
these is now considerable. It ought to be noticed that in the 
Metropolitan police district, and in many of the larger towns, many 
of the criminal duties of the justices have been transferred to police 
and other stipendiary magistrates. 

Having pointed out the origin of justices of the peace and our 
present County Court system—the former emanating from the central 
Government and the latter founded on the relics of the old Teutonic 
institutions—we proceed to notice something very unsystematic, and 
to show that the people’s rights are not safeguarded as well as they 
were under the ancient institutions. 

As the magistrate has to do with offences of a criminal character, 
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it is unsystematic to allow him to try cases of a civil kind, among 
which is included debt. Formerly this country did regard a debtor 
as a sort of criminal, and punished him assuch. Now we know, from 
our accumulated wisdom, that to allow a creditor to harass a debtor 
is not only sometimes to stifle enterprise in the realms of thought and 
new channels of business, but to harass the honest poor. As the 
County Court recognises this fact, we would compel all default 
summonses for rates to be tried by a County Court judge, and if a 
county or a borough fail to prove the means of a defendant to pay, 
saddle the plaintiff with costs. 

Formerly the people had a right to take part in the trial of 
offenders. As the times are unsuited for the people to attend the 
courts in a body now, their rights would be equally protected if they 
had the power of electing magistrates by ballot, who should attend 
the trial of criminals in place of them. Let the number of members 
a borough or a county returns to Parliament be the figure in each area 
for people’s magistrates, to be annually, biennially, or triennially 
elected. Allow the new magistrates to attend the “ sittings” of all 
borough and county benches, and empower them with the right of 
appeal against any decision they may think necessary. 


M. Porrirt. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


The Nature of the State, by Mr. W. W. Willoughby, Lecturer in 
Political Philosophy in the John Hopkins University, is an attempt 
to construct a true system of political philosophy in which may be 
determined the ultimate nature of the State and the grounds upon 
which its authority may be determined. 
_ Mr. Willoughby would break up the field of political science as 
follows—viz., First, Descriptive Political Science, which deals with 
the various forms of political organisation; secondly, Historical 
Political Science, which deals with the origin and development of 
political forms of government; thirdly, The Art of Government, or 
** Politics” properly so called, which deals with the principles that 
should guide the administration of public affairs; and finally, 
“Political Theory or Philosophy, concerned with the philosophical 
examination of the various concepts upon which the whole science of 
politics rests.” 

It is with this last that the present work deals, and here again is 
a further subdivision, since political theory may be either particular 
or general. Mr. Willoughby, however, is chiefly concerned with the 
general postulates of political science, and only treats of the history 
of political theories and the nature of particular types of political 
theory incidentally to explain his system of political philosophy. 

The “force,” “ instinctive,” “utilitarian,” “natural,” and 
“divine ” theories, as the bases of State authority, are rejected by 
Mr. Willoughby as untenable, and after an historical and critical 
examination of the ‘“ contract theory,” Mr. Willoughby declares this 
to be historically invalid and illogical. The true origin of the State 
is to be found in the consciousness of unity in the people in the 
sentiment of nationality, and not in written constitutions which are 
but “the expression of the fundamental principles according to 
which this people propose to conduct their political life.” 

The position of the analytic school of jurisprudence headed by 
Austin, and of the historical school headed by Maine, is clearly 

1 An Examination of the Nature of the State. By Westel Woodbury Willoughby,Ph.D.., 


Lecturer in Political Philosophy in the John Hopkins University. New York and 
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stated by Mr. Willoughby ; but we have not space to enter into the 
controversy further than to say that Mr. Willoughby favours the 
former, : 

On the other hand, Mr. Willcughby seeks to increase the duties 
of the State, and joins issue with Mr. Herbert Spencer, who, as the 
leader of the laissez-faire school, would restrict the action of the 
State as much as possible. Mr. Willoughby adopts the arguments 
of Mr. Lester Ward, who has, he considers, “so satisfactorily laid 
bare the inaccuracies and inefficiencies ” of Mr. Spencer’s doctrine. 
We have not in this work noticed any originality of thought, but it 
is characterised by clearness of view and expression by methodical 
arrangement, and by a large amount of common-sense, a quality not 
always found in books of this nature. This work shonld prove of 
considerable value to students of politics and jurisprudence. 

Anarchy or Government,’ by Mr. William Mackintire Salter, of 
Philadelphia, is an endeavour to arrive at the root principles of the 
reasons for the existence of government. As Mr. Salter rightly 
points out, compulsion is in itself an evil. In an ideal state of 
society there would be no government, since every one would of his 
own free will do that which. is right. But society has not yet 
arrived at this state. Mr. Herbert Spencer regards govern- 
ment beneficial only so far as it protects life and property, and 
would put a “veto on all public action which abstracts from some 
men part of the advantages they have earned, and awards to other 
men advantages they have not earned.” 

Mr. Spencer would have justice administered free of cost, but 
objects to public libraries and schools. Mr. Salter exposes this 
inconsistency in principle and practice. The principle of society is 
not the “survival of the fittest,” but the recognition of the fact that 
each individual is a member of the society, and that injury to one 
is an injury to all. Mr. Salter arrives at two conclusions: one, that 
government is necessary now ; the other, that as social consciousness 
is perfected government will tend to disappear, and anarchy or liberty 
reign in its stead. Although this work may appear somewhat meta- 
physical, it contains many practical and valuable suggestions. 

Harris’s Principles of the Criminal Law? has now reached a seventh 
edition, under the able editorship of Mr. Charles L. Attenborough. 
It has been well said that the morality of one generation becomes 
the law of the subsequent generation, and this is specially true of 
our criminal law. In the present edition, for example, we find that 
The Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act, 1894, The Summary 
Jurisdiction (Married Women) Act, 1895, and The Sale of Goods 

1 Anarchy or Government. An Inquiry in Fundamental Politics. By William 
Mackintire Salter. New York and Boston: Thomas Y. Crewell & Co, 

2 The Principles of the Criminal Law. By Seymour F. Harris, B.C.L., M.A. 
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Act, 1893, have been added to the statute-book, results of that public 
opinion which has long demanded that greater protection should be 
afforded to women and children and to honest traders. Much has 
been effected, but much yet remains to be done in this branch of the 
law. As Mr. Attenborough points out, we still await the consti- 
tution of a proper Court of Criminal Appeal, and a measure whereby 
defendants in all criminal cases and their respecteve husbands or 
wives may be allowed to give evidence; and just as the criminal 
law is necessarily never up to date in one direction, so is it in 
another direction unnecessarily behind the spirit of the age. Many 
of our punishments are simply ferocious in their severity, and only 
tend to convert an occasional criminal into a permanent one. 
Prevention is better than cure ; but-under our system we cannot 
even boast of any curative results. The science of criminal sociology 
has yet to be studied and applied in this country. As a text-book 
upon this branch of the law now in force, the reputation of this 
work has been immensely increased since Mr. Attenborough took it 
in hand. In the last edition he considerably reduced the bulk by a 
careful elimination of obsolete matter. The present edition is brought 
well up to date by reference to recent cases, which, to keep the book 
within bounds, replace the older authorities no longer required. 
That all lawyers are knaves is still accepted by many persons as a 
truism, just as in the past it was the popular belief that all physicians 
were quacks. In A Short History of Solicitors,’ by Mr. E. B. V. 
Christian, the author seeks to show that the lower branch of the 
legal profession is not so black as it is painted, and after tracing the 
origin and development of the ancient attorney-at-law from the 
thirteenth century to the solicitor of to-day, arrives at the conclusion 
that no one need now be ashamed of belonging to what is known as 
the “lower branch” of the profession. And this, in spite of 
Lord Bramwell’s expression of fear that he might live to see the day 
when a rule would be moved for, to show cause why a solicitor 
should not be hanged, because he was a solicitor! There can be no 
doubt, however, that the status of solicitors has immensely and 
deservedly improved during the present century, and this improve- 
ment is largely due to the efforts of solicitors themselves, acting 
through the Incorporated Law Society, for solicitors from the earliest 
times have always been anxious to keep out of the profession those 
men who only bring disgrace upon it. Even now solicitors cannot 
be said to be popniar; but this is due rather to their misfortune than 
their fault. A solicitor’s charges are fixed not by himself, but by 
Act of Parliament, and at present these are in anything but a 
satisfactory state. And it is becoming more and more the practice 
of the taxing masters to remove items in the party and party costs 


2 A Short History of Solicitors. By Edmund B. V. Christian, LL.B, London: 
Reeves & Turner. 1896. 
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to the solicitor and client costs, and thus to make a suitor pay to a 
large extent the costs of an action in which he has been successful. 
Then, again, the costs allowed for important services in some instances 
are utterly inadequate, and for trifling services proportionately 
excessive. The lay client does not see that, so far as the solicitor 
is concerned, one is set off against the other, but only wonders why 
he should pay so much for the one when the other is so little. The 
origin and early history of attorneys is just a little confused, but, 
with this exception, the only fault we have to find is that the work 
is not larger. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Many books have been written about Persia, but few will be read 
with greater pleasure than Jn the Kingdom of the Shah,’ by Mr. E. 
Treacher Collins, the well-known oculist. On the evening of his 
wedding-day Mr. Collins received an urgent message to start with 
as little delay as possible to visit the Prince Zille Sultan, the eldest 
son of the late Shah and Governor of Ispahan, and to treat him for 
a disease of the eyes. Mr. Collins with a courage highly commend- 
able decided to take his new-wedded wife with him, and, judging 
from the present work, which is a record of their adventurous journey, 
a truly delightful and exceptional honeymoon appears to have 
resulted. 

Travelling by way of Bombay and the Persian Gulf, where the 
English influence is predominant, almost the whole of the trade 
being in the hands of the British India Steamship Navigation 
Company, Mr. Collins disembarked at the little-known seaport of 
Bushere, now under British influence, the chief Persian port, 
where he was met by one of Messrs. Sassoon’s agents, Abid by 
name, sent by Prince Zille Sultan to act as his guide, and from 
whence the journey on borseback across the tableland of Iran to 
{spahan commenced. 

Of Shirag, the fairest jewel of Iran, famous for its roses and bul- 
_ buls, Mr, Collins gives a pleasing description ; but despatch was the 
order of the day, and even the historic Persepolis with its Gateway 
of Xerxes, its,palaces of that monarch and Darius, its memories of 
Alexander, of berebacked chain-clad Parthian riders and fanatical 
Arabs, was not allowed to unduly detain the travellers. 

To Zoroastrianism, the ancient religion of Persia, Mr. Collins pays 
high tribute. ‘“ Judged by its results, it muet be considered one of 


' In the Kingdom of the Shah. By E. Treacher Collins, F.R.C.S. London; T. 
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the most successful creeds the world has known.” The disposal of 
their dead is, says Mr. Collins, a good example of how a habit of 
mind influences us in what we consider gruesome or otherwise. 
‘‘ There is no doubt,” he continues, “ that the followers of the faith 
which prides itself on being the most civilised has the least to recom- 
mend it from the sanitarian’s point of view.” It is quite refresh- 
ing to meet with such broad-minded observations as are to be found 
in this book, instead of the bigoted views to which we have been 
much accustomed of late from the pens of self-satisfied and self- 
opinionated globe-trotting ecclesiastics, 

At Ispahan Mr. Collins stayed ‘two months, and was able to 
relieve the Prince’s fears as to his eyesight by assuring him that 
there was not the least sign of the serious disease which had been 
feared. Ophthalmia is rife in Persia, and such hundreds crowded to 
Mr. Collins’s residence for treatment that he had to ask the Prince 
for protection. Of the customs, superstitions, manners, dress and 
art, Mr. Collins has much that is interesting to tell. 

Jubfa, a suburb of Ispahan, is the quarter of the Armenian colony ; 
unlike their compatriots under Turkish rule, the Armenians are 
well treated in Persia, and much resemble the Jews in their com- 
mercial capacities. From Ispahan Mr. Collins returned home by 
Teheran, where he was presented to the late Shah Nasr-ed-din and 
attended one of his wives, who died, however, before his departure. 
The Shah did not attend her funeral, but viewed it from one of his 
palaces through a telescope. 

By horse from Teheran to Resht—thence by boat up the Caspian 
to Baku, which is connected by rail with Batoum on the Black Sea, 
and so home—feeling that if we have not actually performed this 
journey in the flesh, we have done the next best thing by reading 
this realistic and entertaining journal. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


THE life of Lord Selborne might have been written in a more 
interesting fashion if the two volumes, Memorials, Fumily and 
Personal,’ now given to the world had been condensed, and some 
particulars of his emotional life and his idiosyncrasies substituted 
for the dry details with which this work is overloaded. In the 
preface, we are informed by the daughter of Lord,Selborne that she 
made some slight change in the division of the volumes from that 
intended by her distinguished father. It is perhaps to be regretted 


1 Memorials, Family and Personal (1766-1865). By Roundell Palmer, Earl of Sel- 
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that she did not, in the discharge of her editorial functions, make 
further alterations with a view to exciting wider interest in the 
career of a great English lawyer. 

Lord Selborne acknowledges that he had “never kept journals or 
diaries.” If he had done so, the record of the chief incidents in his 
early life would have had the stamp of reality more strongly impressed 
upon it than appears to be the case in these two exccedingly bulky 
volumes. 

The Palmer family, from which Lord Selborne proudly traced 
his descent, were a Yorkshire stock. Even he with all his “ ancestor 
worship ”—for so indeed we might describe it—cannot trace his 
paternal family record further back than the early part of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, when John Palmer was residing at Marston in 
Staffordshire. Passing over some genealogical details of little 
apparent importance, we find that in 1697 Archdale Palmer repre- 
sented Leicester in the House of Commons. He was twice married, 
and had no less than twenty-six children. Thomas, the third child 
of his second marriage, was the great-great-grandfather of Lord 
Selborne. Of the younger of his two sons, William Palmer, Lord 
Selborne’s grandfather, a very elaborate sketch is given. Indeed, a 
great portion of the first volume deals rather with his lordship’s 
family history than with his own career. If the object of such a 
method of writing a biography were to show the influence of heredity, 
it might be justified on scientific grounds; but it is not at all made 
evident to the reader that any traits in Lord Selborne’s character are 
traceable to the peculiarities of his ancestors. His father was an 
excellent clergyman, but not a man of exceptional learning or 
ability. The youth of Roundell Palmer was spent in the calm but 
somewhat dull atmosphere of an English rectory. At one time, he 
thought of entering the Church himself, but his father encouraged 
him to pursue his studies for the Bar. He was educated at Rugby 
and Winchester, where he was recognised as a clever boy, and at 
Oxford he gained high academic distinctions, He was very devoted 
in his friendships, amongst his best friends being Robert Lowe 
(afterwards Lord Sherbrooke) ; William George Ward, destined to 
become celebrated in the field of ecclesiastical controversy ; and 
Frederic William Faber, better known at a later period as “ Father 
Faber.” The strong point in Roundell Palmer’s character was his 
level-headedness. To this we may attribute his success in the 
legal profession. His attitude, however, on religious and other 
questions showed either timidity or narrow-mindedness. He seems 
to have felt grieved at his brother William’s conversion to the 
Church of Rome, and it is not easy to see any originality in the 
attitude taken by him on moral and political questions. He was 
conventional in every sense of the word. We must, however, admire 
his mental activity, his strong family affections, and his perfect 
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integrity. In the closing chapters of the second volume some 
account is given of the work done by Lord Selborne as an inter- 
national lawyer. The narrative closes with the death of Lord 
Palmerston. 

In the biography of Sir Geoffrey Phipps Hornby, by Mrs. Fred. 
Egerton,’ we have a brightly written book which gives us a vivid 
notion of Admiral Hornby’s breezy, gallant character. His grand- 
father was the Rey. Geoffrey Hornby, rector of Winwick, which lies 
on the point of a low ridge between Cheshire and Lancashire, and 
his father was an officer in the navy, in which he rose to the rank of 
admiral, He apparently had only been a short period at a grammar- 
school when he thought of adopting his father’s profession. Born in 
1825, he entered H.M.S. The Princess Charlotte as a volunteer in 1837. 
From that time forth he had a varied experience at sea, having in 
1847-8 served as flag-lieutenant to his father on board the Asia, and 
having afterwards in 1858 been despatched to China in command of 
H.MS. Zribune. After he had enjoyed the command of several 
other ships he was made an admiral, and was appointed commander 
of the Channel Fleet. He appears to have shown a practical grasp 
of all the details of naval administration ; for as Second Sea Lord in 
the Admiralty in 1875 he pointed out some absurdities in the methods 
previously adopted. “Every Naval Lord,” he said, “ is smothered with 
the settlement of details and all sorts of petty matters. Ifa signal 
has to be altered, a punishment table to be readjusted, a question as 
to the number of men required for any work to be raised, he must 
look the whole question up for himself.” The admiral was glad to 
be rid of the administrative duties cast upon him and to take the 
command of the Mediterranean Fleet, an appointment which was 
made in 1877. His interview with the Sultan in 1878 gives us 
some idea of that sovereign not entirely of an unfavourable character. 
One question asked of Admiral Hornby by the Sultan was whether 
he did not think the Russian soldiers very barbarous. The admiral 
replied that, on the contrary, as far as he had read, they were peace- 
able and good-natured. ‘I left him,” says Admiral Hornby quaintly, 
“rather wondering how a man who had been brought up in a harem 
and had never had an opportunity of rubbing up against his fellow- 
creatures, could have as much sense as he showed,” 

In private life the admiral displayed excellent qualities. He was 
a good husband and father, and grief for the death of his wife seems 
to have hastened his own end. He was also a kind landlord, and 
in his closing days had the characteristics of a good-natured English . 
squire. 

The book is a lively specimen of biography, and is highly credit- 
able to its authoress, Mrs. Fred. Egerton. 


1 Admiral Sir Geoffrey Phipps Hornby. By Mrs. Fred. Egerton, London and 
Edinburgh: W. Blackwood & Son. 
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THE new story, Checked Through,’ by that versatile and vigorous 
writer, Colonel R. H. Savage, giving, as it does, a graphic sketch of 
the political intrigues of Tammany Hall, comes at an opportune 
moment for English readers, who are taking more than usual interest 
in the Presidential Election to be decided in November. Behind 
the struggles of wirepullers, bosses, and Congressmen for p!"nder 
and place, the sensational plot traces the perpetration and detection 
of the inevitable mysterious crime eventually found to be connected. 
with the missing trunk sold at the Manhattan Storage Company’s 
auction, The opening of the trunk in the bookseller’s shop; the 
subsequent arrest of the murderer on board his yacht, and his suicide 
in the Tombs, are described with all the circumstantial detail so dear 
to the sensational novel-reader. The writer deals fearlessly with 
what may be termed the dry-rot of American life—the power of the 
dollar and the influence of political faction where these malign 
forces threaten to encroach on the supremacy of law. Of the many 
mirrors of fiction held up to the ‘features of Manhattan corruption 
for the warning of society both American and English, the present 
book is not the least effective and convincing. 

The author (or authoress) of Chrystal * has out-Heroded Herod in 
hill-top (or shall we say bog-bottom ?) literature. Her book is, 
indeed, a gem—Parisian paste—of the method known as reductio ad 
absurdum. The ideal young woman begins by marrying for money. 
She gets what she bargained for—far more than she deserved—an 
independence, social position, and a devoted mate. A sickly child 
is born; and, being disgusted, she turns her back on the duties and 
responsibilities of married life. She then takes as paramour a man 
she avowedly doesn’t love, and complacently calls the offspring a 
maternity child, the other being a mere convenience child. She 
finally goes in for a love-match, but even this union must needs be 
a free-marriage, and so the offspring in this case is literally a love- 
child—who doubtless grows up to bless his parents for depriving him 
of legitimacy. The writer says about this paragon woman in her 
girlhood: ‘As is generally the case in the present day, the daughter 
was taller and larger than the mother, and not only physically, but 
mentally and morally ;” of her paramour she says: “ Physically he 
was a splendid animal; morally, he was conservative; intellectually, 
he was nothing.” Elsewhere she naively says: ‘“‘ But Chrystal was 
not a person in whom two contrary influences live by struggling for 
existence, the worse mastering the better, and the better condemning 

1 Check Through. Missing-trunk No. 17,580. A Story of New York City Life. 
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the worse.” No, truly there is no halting between two opinions in 
this heroine, who goes the whole hog of egotism and self-develop- 
ment with no altruistic nonsense. . The writer does his best to make 
his heroine a lovable character, just as he strives to make the 
clerical, society woman, and other types, ludicrous and feeble. But 
we doubt whether the sum of human happiness would be in anyway 
increased by a number of such Chrystals—making poor convention- 
ality the very devil and a god of self. We are afraid this “ enlarging 
of the bounds of virtue” will appear to many even liberal-minded 
people a “ belauding of vice,” and we scarcely dare to recommend 
the tale to any but the few (let us hope not an increasing number) 
who, while they may be physically maiden or virtuous, are mentally 
and morally prostitute. The women of the future, we are told by 
their too candid friend of the cause, will “ refuse to be threatened 
with a ghastly Hell, or bamboozled with an odious Heaven;” and 
the new woman is, in fact, to share the amours with the old fool 
whose “No God—no God for me!” belied his conscience and 
accorded with his desires. But we reject this view as an impertinent 
libel on the pioneers of a great movement; for “ An Exponent” is, 
we judge, rather a catchpenny notoriety-hunter than a guide in 
ethics or theology, or an authority on any subject under the sun. 

This little book, telling the story of the laureate poets’ from 
the earliest times to the present, is sure to be interesting to 
young people, for whom it is primarily intended, and will even be 
found refreshing to the memory of more mature readers, to whom it 
is amusing to consider how, in the past, the laureateship has been a 
pillory as well as a pedestal. The space is a little unevenly divided, 
even if due allowance be made for difference of merit, a third of the 
book being devoted to Southey and Wordsworth, and another third 
to Tennyson. 

This dainty little got-up volume of verse does credit to the pub- 
lishers. There are a few beautiful lines in Zhe Maid’s Last Morn,’ 
but the would-be bard is unable to add anything worthy of attention 
to the splendid treatment of the subject by Schiller and other poets. 

This collection of ethical poems, entitled Songs of Love and Duty; 
is fairly eclectic, as it draws contributions from Ethical Songs, and 
from Moody and Sankey’s Sacred Songs and Solos. There is a sug- 
gestive and helpful catechism, at the end, for a children’s moral 
instruction class. 

Prettybad Rogers * gives us a racy picture of American middle-class 
life, and records in particular the doings of three “‘ Academy ” youths 

1 The Poets Laureate. From the Earliest Times to the Present. By J. C. Wright. 
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with a delightful fund of humour. There is not a dull page in the 
book. 

In Two Mothers of One, that eccentric author, Roof Roofer, 
tells a strange story of an invalid father, Lord Tanly, going through 
the ceremony of marriage with his own daughter. Love only Lent, 
by the same author, relates how an effeminate young man married a 
fastidious old maid—* a soulful marriage of religious natures ” ; and 
how an impecunious lord failing to win the daughter weds the 
mother, a widow, who appears to be the inevitable woman with a 
past. 

A Woman and a Little Dark Man’ is described as a fin-de- 
sidele romance of a P. and O. It is a short, brightly written tale, 
telling of the marriage and mistakes of a parvenu millionaire who 
for position married the daughter of a broken-down dairy-farming 
nobleman, and discovered too late that he was in love with another 
girl. 

In these useful little dissertations* the writer deals with certain 
a priori objections to Christianity, and discusses certain topics, such 
as instinct, with considerable acumen. The author presents in brief 
what he conceives to be the true attitude of Catholicism towards 
modern science, and his booklet will be read with interest by Church- 
men of all schools, as well as by those for whom it is particularly 
intended. 

Playgoers who missed seeing that memorable failure Michael and 
his Lost Angel‘ at the Lyceum, will read with pleasure the little 
volume published by Macmillan, in which the author seeks consola- 
tion in print for the rebuffs he has experienced on the stage. The 
writer of the preface offers comfort in the fact “that the gods them- 
selves fight vainly against prejudice and stupidity,” and pronounces 
the play, in spite of the verdict of experts, ratified by the general 
public, “a fine work, and in many respects a triumph,” The 
apology altogether reminds us of the reproach of gross prejudice 
hurled by one Union orator against another, and the retort in verse 
beginning, “ Yes, yes, we have a prejudice or two!” The story of 
the seduction of a sacerdotal celibate by a society woman will doubt- 
less be read with interest as a psychological study, but it is not 
surprising that theatre-goers objected to seeing it staged. 

t. These Lyrics of Lincoln’s Inn,’ some of which have already been 
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printed in periodicals, and some of which are new, will probably, by 
the help of the notes appended, be more appreciated by the lay 
reader, who loves to “ know the law,” than by the author's brother 
professionals. A few of the verses are really amusing and ingenious, 
notably the one ending “ This comes of navigating ships By Act of 
Parliament,” and that entitled “The Bitter Cry of the Upright 
Trustee.” 

The author of A Man in the Fjords’ may be congratulated on 
having supplied his fellow-tourists with an agreeable memento— 
snapshot, photographs, and all—of what appears to have been a 
merry and much-enjoyed trip to the Fjords. The incident of the 
prowess and discomfiture of M‘Wha is related with considerable 
humour ; and the writer shows keen appreciation of the beauties of 
the scenery as in his description of day-dawn on the Romsdal Fjord. 
Unfortunately, Norway, and all belonging to it that lies in the path 
of the ordinary tourist, has been written about so well before over 
and over again that the familiar theme outside the standard works 
fails to attract. 

The Mystery of Bloomsbury Crescent* tells the tale of a young 
heroine who, for the sake of her aged father, sacrifices herself in 
matrimony with a Jewish miser. The young bride after her father’s 
death has a very bad time of it with her wretched husband, whom 
she—while under hypnotic influence—nearly murders. The scoun- 
drel of the book, the miser’s son-in-law, being surprised in the 
middle of the hypnotic tragedy, does the deed himself. Then all 
ends well with the widowed heroine—‘ Thank heaven, my own dar- 
ling Sibyl, I did not come to the rescue too late.” This interesting 
novel contains a noteworthy introduction on mesmerism and spirit- 
ualism, in which the writer observes, “Truth to tell, I never yet 
knew a medium that effected any good by his boasted magnetic force, 
but I have witnessed some terrible results from designing men using 
their mesmeric powers over highly strung, sensitive natures.” 

The merits of this fragment on Zhe Position of Women in Greel: 
Poetry* makes one regret the author did not live to complete his 
work on The Origin of the Romantic Element in Iiterature. He claims 
for Antimachus of Colophon the credit of having first taught that 
that love which was possible between man and man, and which 
originated in the companionship of the battle-field, was possible also 
between man and woman. The classical scholar will delight in the 
abundance of quotations from the Greek Poets and Comedians with 
which the subject is illustrated, and even the general reader who 
cannot, with his feet on the fender, unsphere the spirit of Plato, will 


1 A Manin the Fjords. By Andrew Deir. London: Digby, Long & Co., 18 Bouverie 


Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 

2 The Mystery of Bloomsbury Crescent. By Mrs. Lodge, author of Alfreda. London : 
Digby, Long & Co., 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 

3° Antimachus of Colophon and the Position of Women in Greek Poetry. By E. F. M 
Benecke. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. 
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peruse the first and second essays with advantage, particularly if he 
(or she) be interested in the modern woman question. The follow- 
ing sentence may be quoted haphazard as indicating the writer’s 
views on a vexed question: “ Among the many arguments in favour 
of the social emancipation of women at the present day, I have 
never heard it suggested that such an emancipation would inevitably 
lead to an increase of chivalrous feelings on the part of men; the 
general view seems to be that it would have just the contrary 
effect.” 
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MISCELLANEA. 


PROVENCE, with its Greek and Oriental memories, the ‘ dead cities ” 
of the Gulf of Lyons, the River Rhone, have, turn by turn, occupied 
the facile pen of M. Charles Lenthéric, head-engineer in the French 
State service of bridges and highways. He has now turned his 
attention to the Alps, as the consequence of a special mission 
entrusted to him by the Minister of Public Works. He entitles the 
new volume—a stout octavo of 480 pages—Man in Presence of the 
Alps.' He treats successively the ages of geological formation pro- 
ducing the present configuration of the European continent; the 
prehistoric periods when man, Jacustrian, glacial, cave-dwelling, 
builder of megalithic monuments and worker in bronze, surmounted 
the obstacle which the Alpine barrier opposed to his emigration ; the 
great migrations of races, Aryan and hyperborean, Gauls, Celts, 
Scythians, and Graco-Phosnicians, up and down the Danube, or 
across from Spain to Italy by that “‘ way of Hercules ” which is the 
corniche road of our fashionable Riviera; the chains, peaks, and 
defiles of Alps western, central, and eastern; the waggon-roads, 
modern and ancient; and the trans-Alpine railways, actual and 
contemplated. There are six good maps, and the information given, 
detailed and compressed as it is, appeals to the general reader. 
The writer, after an old and respectable fashion, even finds time to 
discuss, non erat his locus, the antiquity of man from a standpoint 
at once Christian and liberal. He owns that one generation of 
Benedictines (men of science, art, letters) would be needed to study 
the Alps completely, and another to write of them worthily. 


1 L'homme devant les Alpes. Par Charles Lenthéric. Paris: Librairie Plon, 1896. 
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Ir has lately been published that the fund for the endowment of the 
new bishopric of Bristol has been nearly, or completely, raised. May. 
it not be well for the public to pause, and consider whether these 
huge endowments for bishoprics, and indeed Church endowments 
generally, are not a mistake? The subject is a wide and very 
difficult one. 

Everyone thinks he is competent to give an opinion upon social 
affairs. The extreme complexity of the subject is realised after 
laborious study. Social growth cannot be unduly forced, any more 
than individual growth can be unnaturally hurried. It is but lost 
labour to attempt either the one or the other, and cannot produce 
anything but injurious results. Institutions and laws, unadapted 
for the age and spirit of the times in which they appear, will 
languish. If they are too soon for the functions they are called 
upon to perform, they will remain inoperative. If they are too late, 
they will show signs of decrepitude, and then of still more decided 
decay. When best to start new institutions and laws requires pro- 
founder knowledge than is at present likely to be common. And 
the same may be said in reference to their removal, when they have 
served their purpose and have become mere obstructions. There is 
a right moment both for birth and death, but, with our present 
knowledge, the proper time for both events is more or less guess 
work, 

Fortunately, external forces bring about the dissolution of institu- 
tions and laws, as well as superstitions, irrespectively of, and in 
spite of, human interference. A natural process will ultimately 
necessitate death, notwithstanding all the efforts of the doctors. It 
is interesting to trace the gradual decay, and ultimate destruction, of 
the power of Paterfamilias in Roman law. The progress of events 
can be clearly traced which predoomed it to die. Various natural 
causes may also be traced in the decay and extinction of feudalism. 
It is the same with superstitions, A few priests may be left to 
mumble their prayers in deprecation of divine wrath upon the 
appearance of a pestilence, but the Sanitary Inspector is the recog- 
nised authority as to the origin of the evil. So, with the once vital 
faith in witchcraft, scientific knowledge has rendered the belief 
extinct among educated persons. No laws could have kept either 
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the institutions or the superstitions alive, and no civilised community 
wastes its time in legislating upon subjects of a past and outgrown 
intelligence. 

Evidence appears to lead to the conclusion that endowments are a 
mistake, J orcing institutions by means of endowments is like 
forcing vegetables, which are out of season, by heat. The process 
is costly, and the result, at best, unsatisfactory. But the harm is 
probably not so great in the early life of the institution, as in its 
later life. The endowment artificially keeps the institution alive, 
when, if left to the natural environment, it would die. Better that 
it should die in the natural course, and make room in due season for 
a substitute, more adapted to carry on the requisite functions of the 
time. Those, who have had much to do with the administration of 
charities, are aware of the extreme difficulty of usefully employing 
them, Unless the scheme of administration is constantly altered 
to bring them up to modern requirements, they are likely to do more 
harm than good. At best, they are prone to prematurely foster what 
would come better naturally in its season, or they prolong decrepitude, 
which must end in ultimate death. 

Under the Bishoprics Act, 1878, somewhere about £90,000 is 
required for founding a new bishopric. The object of this endowment 
is to secure an income of some £3500 for the see. 

In the first place, we may inquire whether this income is not 
excessive as the minimum income for a bishop, regarded from the 
point of view of the man it secures, and the work that is done. 

It may be admitted that the income secures the services of a 
clergyman, who is generally held in high repute. But does this say 
much? Is it not the experience of most public men that they have 
been most popular, when they have been of least use? The easiest 
way to be highly respectable is cautiously to adopt a laissez-faire 
policy. 

It is also true, to a limited extent, that the income secures a bishop 
with some pretensions to scholarship. Men, who have made their 
mark at one of the universities, are generally chosen. But this 
means nothing more than that they were remarkably clever school- 
boys. It is very little guarantee as to a man’s capacities in later life. 
Until quite lately, old men have been selected as bishops. Unless 
old men have been tolerably close students, and have kept up with 
the times, the bulk of the knowledge they acquired in early life 
is out of date. As much out of date, as the machinery of that 
date is to-day. It is not intended to affirm that the ground work 
of such learning may not be utilised—as the raw material of the 
machinery may be re-cast. But in the case of the old knowledge, 
and the old machinery, the modern use is dependent upon its 
reconstruction and adaptability for the requirements of the time being. 

Take, for instance, Paley’s Zvidences of Christianity. A few 
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years ago, the whole bench of bishops regarded the work as one of 
the great weapons of defence of the faith. To-day, everyone, who 
has even an elementary knowledge of comparative religion, recog- 
nises “ Paley’s Evidences” as altogether inadequate. What has any 
bishop done in throwing light upon the subject? The English 
authors are all laymen—Herbert Spencer, Huxley, Sir John Lubbock, 
Sir Henry Maine, Tyler, McLennan, &c. 

Can it be doubted that the average bishop is a man of inferior 
ability to the average judge? ‘The system of endowment has 
almost rendered modern learning extinct in the Established Church. 


An examination of the libraries of the clergy will afford evidence not . 


to be mistaken. There is one first-class historian among the bishops ; 
but where is there one eminent in science? We remember the 
flourish of trumpets there was at the appearance of the Speaker’s 
Commentary. What mighty expectations were cherished, but what 
pitiable results were produced. Does not every page display utter 
incompetence of treatmert in anthropology, ancient law, early 
institutions, and science generally ? 

It should be remembered, of course, that the Speaker's Commentary 
began to appear some five and twenty years ago, and is, therefore, 
necessarily out of date. The theological controversies, however, with 
the late Professor Huxley are quite modern, and to the point. In 
vain the eminent ‘Professor sounded his challenge, the bishops 
carefully shunned the encounter, with the discretion so characteristic 
in the episcopacy. There is little doubt there was not a single 
bishop competent to meet the great controversalist, and the best that 
can be said for them is that they had the sense to keep out of the 
lists. Again, what is the meaning of the silence of the bishops in 
reference to the scathing German, and French, Biblical criticism ? 

Next, as to the work to be done by a bishop. It may be granted 
that the bishops have the reputation for being hard-working. But 
alas, how much of our energy is misapplied! The bishops are not 
exempt from this infirmity, which is indeed common to our humanity. 
What time is misapplied over details and routine, which should be 
devoted to administration. A shorthand clerk, with a type-writer, 
might save my lord bishop as much time and energy as it does the 
lawyers. Half a bishop’s work consists of details which might be 
done by subordinates. Archdeacons and canons might then be 
found some useful work; and might be selected for some other 
apparent reason, than that they never have done any harm to any one, 
and are never likely to do any. Even Confirmations, which must be 
a great strain, might be done by assistant bishops, if an Act of 
Parliament sanctioned the change. It requires no great ability for 
this work, nor is a highly paid official necessary for its performance. 
The range of subjects is very narrow in addressing candidates for 
Confirmation. To be relevant the address cannot be very discursive. 
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The bishop has to repeat himself over and over again, as every one 
may learn, who cares to follow him through his diocese. The bishop 
would be much more profitably employed in administrative work, and, 
not least, in studying to catch the tone of modern thought. We 
might then hope to have an episcopacy of shrewd business men, 
whose piety would take the active rather than the passive form. The 
position would secure picked men, up to date in natural science, 
sociology, history, and law. ‘They need not be one whit less learned 
in divinity or classical lore. Time would then be found for modern 
science, even after the mature age of twenty-one ; a somewhat early 
age, even for a double first-class man, to dispense with his studies. 

What practical results might be expected to follow? Bishops, 
possibly, might be forthcoming, who would really do useful work in 
advancing nationa! education, instead of wasting their energies in 
denominational strife. Men, who would take the trouble to calculate 
whether the existing system of merely pasting creeds on the child’s 
mind is worth the candle? After all the strife, dare anyone honestly 
affirm that 5 per cent. of the working men continue worshippers 
through life; not, mind, in one particular denomination, but in all 
denominations put together? Who would not gladly hear the 
bishops saying less on denominational education, if they aroused the 
public to a sense of the shameful neglect into which the lower 
middle class education has fallen, or rather, to the slough in which 
it has always been submerged ? 

Nor are we losing sight of the spiritual functions of the bishops. 
The growth of morals is as much dependent upon natural laws, as is 
the growth of organisms. There is a pre-requisite to either intel- 
lectual, or moral development. The highest interests of the mind 
can only be secured by first of all administering to the body’s well- 
being. It is the excessive strain on the energies of the lower 
orders, to obtain an adequate supply of material sustenance, as a 
means of satisfying the material wants, which at present bars the 
intellectual and moral culture of the masses. Here is the moral 
field for the bishop's administration, and it is a field where scientific 
training is of the utmost importance, Science is teaching the world 
that the ultimate court of appeal is observation and experiment, and 
not authority. Faith, indeed, is needed ; but it is a firm and living 
faith in the existence of physical and moral laws, The discovery 
has to be made what these laws are, and how a perfect obedience 
can best be secured. Authority has dogmatised upon the incur- 
ability of poverty, and has assigned the crime, drunkenness, and . 
degradation, of which poverty is the parent, to the paternity of Satan. 
Science has marshalled its army of sanitation with success, against 
some of the great strongholds of disease; and has aroused the hope 
that crime, drunkenness, and degradation may be lessened, if poverty 
can be overcome. bservation and experiment might be resorted to 
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for the purpose of discovering whether much of the existing poverty 
is not the direct result of the so-called “sacred and inviolable rights 
of property,” and whether the curtailment of these rights may not 
diminish poverty. Anyway, the possibilities of a healthy life for 
the vast masses in our crowded cities, who are now packed in 
insanitary hells; shorter hours of labour, as the best method of 
securing more efficient work in the shorter time; a fair wage, and 
due provision for healthy recreation, are as necessary to the welfare 
of the souls, as to the bodies of our people. 

The record of the episcopacy in legislating in the interests of the 
masses is a black one. In fact, the bishops have given practical | 
effect to the teaching of the national Church. The general tone of 
this teaching may be thus given. The poor should order them- 
selves lowly and reverently to all their betters. They should be 
thankful for skimmed milk, and should not presume to doubt that it 
is by divine sanction that the privileged classes secure all the 
cream. 

The established Church is sustained by its endowments ; but this 
is a kind of food, which is not likely long to maintain its vitality. 
General weakness of function is, one sure sign of organic decay. 
This weakness is perceptible in the establishment in all directions— 
in its feeble hold of the intellectual classes; in its declining influ- 
ence over the working-classes; in its administration of Church 
patronage. forces are at work at disintegration, one of the most 
formidable of which is the rapid decay of faith in the old dogmas. 
Facts, recently discovered as such, are brought forth against the 
institution; and ancient dogmas, blessed by authority, are the 
weapons used in defence. As well pit the arrows of barbarism 
against the artillery of modern warfare. The defence is out of date, 
and nothing but the huge endowments of the Kstablished Church 
delay the collapse of the institution. 

Education is fast spreading, and with it the number of thinkers is 
continually augmenting. ‘The public are not likely much longer to 
suffer their opinions to be trammelled by Acts of Parliament, some 
of which are three centuries old. ‘To make such an arrangement 
workable, the Acts of Parliament must be the expression of existing 
public opinion. 

Keclesiastical law appears to come very little within the range of 
the ordinary law student. Stephens, in his “Commentaries of the 
Laws of England,” which is the text-book of the English law 
students, treats the subject very cursorily. He appears to infer, 
however, that the Canon Law is entirely under the heel of the 
Municipal Law. He lays down the following rule: “It would 
seem that upon this enactment” (25 Henry VIII. c. 19), “depends 
the authority of the Canon Law in England, the limitations of which 
appear upon the whole to be as follows,—that no canon contrary.to 
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the common or statute law, or the prerogative royal, is of any 
validity.” * 

Henry VIII. put one foot upon the neck of the Church, and 
kicked it into obedience with the other. He declared himself head 
of the English Church, and got an act passed to that effect. No 
doubt he would have followed the lead of the rulers in primitive 
communities, and called himself God in human form, but that he was 
aware that his subjects had outgrown such ideas, and would have 
resented his assumption as blasphemous. The sovereigns of the 
‘Tudor dynasty seem to have had an intuitive insight how far they 
dare go, without receiving an irresistible check from the opposition 
of the nation. They were able to go so far, as to place the Estab- 
lished Church entirely under the heel of the State, and there it has 
ever since remained. 

Recent events prove its present subserviency. Convocation is 
unable to meet without permission from the Crown, and cannot so 
much as discuss any alteration in the Church laws, except by the 
same authority. After permission from the Crown, Convocation 
may amuse itself altering the canons, but not unless and until the 
statute law has already recorded the decision of Parliament upon 
the subject. Three recent events make this clear. In 1865, on the 
occasion of the alteration in the law of clerical subscription and the 
oath against simony, the Convocation of Canterbury prayed Her 
Majesty to grant her Royal license to make a new canon, and to alter 
others upon the subject. When Parliament had determined what 
should be done, Convocation was informed, “ The Queen has been 
graciously pleased to comply with the prayer of the humble address 
of Convocation,” and the Royal license was accordingly sent. The 
Houses of Convocation then concurred in the changes Parliament had 
made. Much the same thing happened with respect to the altera- 
tion in the canon regarding the hours of marriage, when the Act 
was passed in 1887, which extended the marriage hours from twelve 
to three o'clock. Another case occurred in 1892, upon the passing 
of the Clergy Discipline Act. 

It appears most improbable that the public will ever permit the 
clergy, with what few laymen they can influence and bring to Con- 
vocation, to make laws for the Church, as it is now established. 
Ninety-nine laymen out of every hundred would treat the idea as 
preposterous. There is not the remotest chance of the clergy playing 
any such pranks. Nor has Parliament either the time, or the incli- 
nation, or the capacity, to adjust the matter. 

As Parliament neither can, nor will, undertake the laborious task 
of adjusting ecclesiastical matters, and the nation will not, under 
existing circumstances, permit the clergy to do so, disestablishment 
and disendowment appear inevitable. This accomplished, there would 


% Stephen’s Commentaries of the Laws of England. Vol. i. p. 44. Eleventh edition. 
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be an annual income of nearly six millions to redistribute. This 
heavy charge upon the annual production would have to be carefully 
dealt with. National education might have heavy claims, and 
possibly a part might be devoted to old age pensions. 

Of course, there would be a great outcry. In horror it would be 
asked, What would become of the religion of the nation? But there 
would be the reply that religion would probably flourish as well as it 
does under its present languishing condition. The disestablishment 
and disendowment of the Irish Church did not banish religion from 
Ireland ; neither is it necessary to assume that disestablishment and 
disendowment of the English Church would banish religion from 
England. In any case, the religion that is dependent upon endow- 
ments is not worth much. We think it about as probable that the 
religious sentiment will die out, as that the backbone of the vertebrates 
will be absent in future generations. 

The crying need for reform in Church patronage is generally 
admitted, and the evils of the present system are becoming more and 
more pronounced. Able men generally will have nothing to do with 
Holy Orders, and men of learning are becoming more and more rare 
among the clergy. It is much easier, however, to advocate a reform 
in Church patronage than to show how it can be accomplished. 
Probably, the only cure for anomalies is the development of a higher 
moral tone in the laity. So long asthe laity are addicted to intrigue 
and jobbery, it is idle to expect the clergy to be free from similar 
faults. The days are past for the clergy to display ambition for the 
martyr’s crown. Men no longer consider thoir opinions worth 
dying for. They see now, quite plainly, that all that was wanted to 
save nine-tenths of the martyrs was a little more knowledge, and a 
great deal less confidence in the infallibility of their own judgment. 
The clergy, at best, are only a little above the laity in morals. 
When, however, the growth of morals has put an end to the 
existing evils surrounding patronage, the need for endowments will 
have disappeared. The laity will then, as a matter of course 
contribute, as in duty bound, to the support of their spiritual guides. 

But the writer deprecates most strongly commencing the reform 
by the abolition of the purchase of livings. In ideal theory the 
purchase system is, no doubt, indefensible ; but in practice it is no 
more objectionable than the other modes of securing preferment. 
Purchase opens benefices to clergymen, who decline to be subservient 
to the wealthy classes. The great bulk of advowsons are parishes 
in country districts, The squirearchy hold these, and, if they do 
not use them for the occupation of their relatives, their primary aim 
is to secure an incumbent who is at one with their interests. Catch 
them, if you can, putting in a man, who is known to be of opinion 
and dares freely to express it, that the world exists for the heppi- 
ness of all, and not solely for the interests of a privileged few. In the’ 
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country districts is it not notorious that the squire and parson have 
ruled the roost? Anger is apt to betray one into imprudence. It 
was instructive to observe the tone of clerical anger, which lately 
found expression in a leading Church newspaper. The Conservatives 
were accused of being far too lukewarm ip maintaining the interests 
of denominational schools, which really means Church interests, 
including the vested interests of the clergy. There was a covert 
threat that the clergy would retaliate by withdrawing their support 
from the Conservative party, and the question was asked whether 
the rights of property might not suffer in such an event. 

Now, the purchase system opens a benefice, here and there, to a 
man who insists that the rights of the parishioners are not confined 
to a clique. In hundreds of parishes such a man would never have 
@ chance of a footing under the existing order of things, except by 
purchase, And it must be borne in mind that neither an advowson 
nor a next presentation is good enough to be tempting as a mere 
investment, so there is no objection to the sale of a living upon that 
score. Nor are we aware that the clergy, who have obtained their 
livings by purchase, are generally recognised as below the average 
in fitness for their cures, 

It is not denied that there is something repugnant in the idea of 
a cure of souls being obtained by purchase. But it is submitted 
that the question under consideration is not what is the ideal system 
of patronage. ‘The existing standard of morals makes any such ideal 
unworkable. For the present, we have to content ourselves with 
answering the question, What is the least objectionable form of 
patronage ? All that is here maintained is that purchase is no worse 
than the other existing methods. 

The great bulk of the valuable patronage is carefully kept in the 
gift of the Crown, and serves for soft cushions for the Prime Minister 
to reward the faithful adherents of his party. The selection of a 
bishop is, from first to last, a political job. For kindness and 
courtesy, the men selected are generally paragons. The primary 
aim is to secure a man loyal to the interests of the wealthy few. 
He must not be one who will irritate the working classes, or in any 
way be likely to offend the lower middle class. No risk must be 
run of marring the efficacy of the Church as a political machine, 
and the discretion of the episcopacy has become proverbial. The 
man chosen has an enormous income, varying from £3500 to £10,000. 
If this is not sufficient to keep an able and ambitious man quiet, 
there is the fear of losing his chance of the Primacy to keep him in 
order. So, candidates for deaneries and canonries are permitted to 
have one eye on the kingdom of heaven, provided the other is cer- 
tainly known to blink in sympathy with privilege and vested interests, 
whether righteous or unrighteous. The Lord Chancellor's livings, 
674 in number, are dispensed upon all kinds of political and social 
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considerations, among which, it is to be feared, the welfare of the 
particular parish ranks fairly low down. ‘The bishops’ patronage is 
tolerably conscientiously administered; but, in ordinary human 
infirmity, their judgment is likely to be biassed in favour of those, 
who pronounce their particular shibboleths most deferentially and 
correctly. Additional preferment for the bishops is to be deprecated ; 
they have already nearly three thousand livings in their gift, The 
system of purchase affords a most desirable counterpoise to episcopal 
exclusiveness in a diocese, Private patrons provide for their relatives 
and friends first, and talk much louder of the rights of property than 
of the claims of the parishioners. Lastly, we have public patronage, 
which theoretically appears the ideal. In practice, however, it 
proves the most scandalous of all the methods. The ratepayers 
prove themselves unworthy of exercising the sacred trust, and are 
apparently incapable of conducting the business with decency. 

If endowments are to exist, it is a question whether, after all, 
Church patronage, with all its incongruities, is not dispensed about 
as well as is practicable under the present standard of morals. But 
it is worth considering whether the time has not arrived for abolish- 
ing Church endowments. 

Every system has its evils. There is the danger of the endow- 
ment fostering incapacity, and the clergy falling below mediocrity, 
thus losing hold of the intelligent classes. There is also the danger, 
ander the endowment system, that the few clergy who keep abreast 
with modern thought will remain silent, in order to live in peace 
and secure their incomes. In this way, instead of leading, they 
make no advance, until laymen have acquired knowledge which 
makes it no longer possible for them to halt. They then meekly 
follow where, if their courage had been commensurate with their 
knowledge, they might have been among the pioneers. The doctrine 
of evolution will serve as an example. At first this doctrine was 
assailed by the clergy. It was not until it was accepted among the 
learned laity that it gained open advocates among the clergy. 

Bat, on the other hand, these dangers do not seem to be escaped 
when endowments are absent. Under a voluntary system, prefer- 
ment is apt to become like the competition for a public contract, 
except that in place of the lowest price being accepted, the man who 
most adroitly flatters the bigotry and ignorance of the majority, and 
artfully magnifies the importance of a few of the leaders, comes off 
the successful competitor. Even then, the elected one holds his 
position upon sufferance, and he must adapt his teaching to the 
attainments of his audience, and not presume to take flights above it. 
Upon the whole, it does not appear that the voluntary system has 
been conspicuous for fostering an advanced intelligence among the 
Nonconformists. A layman of culture, who abandons the Established 
Church as not satisfying his religions and intellectual aspirations, 
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very rarely finds a haven among the Nonconformists. With such 
malcontents it is Church or nowhere, and it is to be feared that the 
number who are inveterate absentees is alarmingly increasing. 

The general disturbance in the religious fold is becoming too pro- 
minent to be ignored, whatever the cause, or whatever the cure. 
Whether the disestablishment and disendowment of the Church would 
mend matters is an open question. But, even if it it be admitted 
that for the present existing endowments are advantageous, it may 
still be worth while for the public to consider whether it is expedient 
to increase them. 

FRaNcIs MINTON. 





SILVER POLITICS ACROSS SEAS. 


WERE it not so serious, the political situation in America this year 
might fairly be described as ludicrous. The strangest combinations 
of individuals and factions are to be seen, the most complete 
upturning of political reputations, the most thorough unsettling of 
all bases for calculation. On all sides one finds men forsaking 
cherished traditions and associations in order to stand by still more 
cherished beliefs, and, in the face of this, other men are ardently 
espousing the cause of one candidate or the other with the open 
avowal that they do not believe in the cardinal tenets of their 
respective platforms, and these tenets, too, the ones upon which the 
candidates themselves most strenuously insist. The Democrats 
having stolen the Populists’ thunder, the latter are greatly enraged 
at this proverbially sincere flattery, and, instead of rejoicing at so 
greatly increased an opportunity to bring to a successful issue the 
doctrines for which they have been contending, are in the field with 
a ticket that, although headed by the same candidate, is, owing to 
the peculiarity of the electoral system, in effect an apposition. But, 
queerest of all paradoxes, the clearly correct side of the money issue 
is being maintained, for the most part with faulty arguments, by 
the sections which have really given least examination to it, while 
an almost religious study of the question in other sections for some 
years past has led only to fallacious conclusions, which are, nowith- 
standing, defended with equal zeal and intelligence. 

The truth is that beneath the money issue proper lies a far 
deeper sense of injustice done by unequal social conditions, which 
has created a seething spirit of unrest throughout the entire nation, 
but especially in the Western States, where the burden has been 
most felt ; and while this has stimulated inquiry to a marked degree, 
it has not been conducive to accurate reasoning. Wits may be 
sharpened by necessity, but mainly in the direction of grasping at 
the immediate and superficial remedy for some pressing evil, and in 
their almost agony the Westerners have really been led astray by 
that “little knowledge which is a dangerous thing.” As against 
this the great majority of the gold advocates—until very recently 
nearly all of them, indeed—have been lamentably unable to give 
valid reasons for the faith which is in them, a faith which may more 
properly be described as a prejudice, since it is at bottom founded 
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only on traditions which come down from previous generations, and 
which have no direct connection with present conditions. The 
arguments for the gold standard that are most current, employed as 
they are in a just cause, are like antiquated weapons taken out of 
some bygone armoury for use in modern warfare ; and although 
accepted as true, wherever the mental atmosphere is predisposed to 
them, with that unreasoning sort of concurrence which men as a 
rule mistake for individual thought, they are wofully ineffective 
when opposed to the newer propositions which they have to meet 
in unfriendly environments. It is this which is to a great degree 
responsible for much of the growth of silver sentiment, the game 
being one rather of errors on the gold side than running strakes 
which the other side has made._ And so the tide has crept higher 
and higher, swollen by the uneasy instinct of men who felt blindly 
that things were wrong and grasped at each plausible remedy, until 
suddenly, as a result in part of accident, it has rushed upward and 
_threatens to engulf the national credit. 

For in this year’s campaign, accident has played a not unim- 
portant part. The silver agitation had been most sedulously 
maintained at the joint instance of the mine-owners, and that body 
of sincere believers in the potency of a larger volume of currency, 
which has had such persistent life for a generation back; but 
it had not gained much ground in what is known as practical 
politics, and, if anything, had seemed to be growing weaker. But 
the politicians of the Democratic party found themselves in a 
desperate situation. For nearly twenty years now, control of the 
National Government, in its various branches, had been debatable 
ground ; but in 1892 the Democrats seemed to have definitely got 
the upper hand. Then came a swinging reaction in the following 
year, and in 1894 and 1895 the Republican majorities piled up so 
rapidly as to make the most sanguine Democrat despair of early 
success again. Throughout these contests the main issue was the 
tariff, and, while the more radical free-traders have stoutly main- 
tained that Democratic defeat was not so much due to a reversal of 
public opinion on this issue as to disgust at the failure to secure 
more pronounced reductions in duties than the Wilson Bill 
afforded, yet the sentiment of the politicians was that at least it 
might be the former, and that, therefore, it would be wise to find a 
new issue. 

The management of professional politics is, in one sense, much 
like any other kind of business; and it may be noted, in passing, 
that this is not peculiar to American politics as distinct from 
European, or even to popular government in contrast with mon- 
archies. Whatever is the governing power, whether it be king, 
noble, priest, or elector, the men who make a business of handling 
affairs of State, if they wish to “‘ retain their trade,” as we would 
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say in vulgar commercial matters, must cater to the desires for the 
time being of their patrons. They may have their own convictions, 
just as the merchant or the manufacturer often gets deeply attached 
to the goods in which he deals, and sometimes goes so far as to 
lose custom by refusing to sell some other kind. And just as the 
man who sticks to a particular quality of goods which he is sure is 
best will often reap a greater profit by his persistence, so the 
politician who stands by a given policy will often receive his 
reward through a turning of opinion to his side. But the essence 
of keeping on the crest of the wave for most of the time is greater 
or less opportunism, which by no means either excludes the 
possibility of a man conscientiously changing his own views, or at 
least of dropping from his mind one set of ideas and taking up 
with another to suit the exigencies of the political market. 

It is in some such sense as this that we may, without charging 
the Democratic politicians with actual venality, recognise that they 
seized upon the silver issue as having more chance in it for 
popularity, at all events for the moment, than the tariff issue. 
And so the ball which had been set rolling by the mine-owners 
was caught up and passed along by a large section of Democratic 
politicians who, like eager salesmen, quickly came to believe in the 
thing they were shouting for ; although the genesis of their activity, 
often unconsciously to themselves, was the idea that the people 
might be tired of tariff agitation or definitely turned against the free 
trade principle, and that this other issue had, among certain classes, 
captured their favour, and would, therefore, be more popular to 
promote. Whether they have seen deeply enough into the currents 
of public opinion the result alone will prove; but there is a force 
working with them that is far more powerful than the silver 
movement proper. This is the (inchoate) protest, not against. 
property, as it is so often misrepresented as being, but rather 
against unjust conditions, a protest that has been growing and 
spreading through the whole of the generation during which the 
Great Republic has been dominated by laws that belie the principles 
upon which it was founded. 

Blindly striking at effects, the causes of which they have, as. 
usual, missed seeing, a large and increasing part of the population 
has sought, through one channel or another, to make this protest 
effective. One time it has been ‘“ granger” or “ anti-monopoly ” 
movements, chiefly directed against the railroads, another it has 
shaped itself as labour organisations attacking capitalists ; for a few 
recent years it seemed as if the people were on the right track in 
trying to break down the tariff system; but the most persistently 
popular form that the protest has taken, has been in an agitation for 
increased volume of currency. This form it is which has once more 
caught popular fancy with such effect as to rally round its standard 
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many who do not believe in the specific remedy, but who have 
become convinced that so many do, whose real ultimate purpose is to 
better conditions, that to rank with them is to follow the line of 
least resistance. Growing in this way, such a movement was sure 
to attract a section of the politicians who would make it their busi- 
ness to promote the agitation, and thus ride into power in case it 
should prove successful; and it was equally inevitable that these 
would be, for the most part, the politicians who had not made much 
headway on other lines. Of such type as this have been the orga- 
nisers of the Populist party, and, in the same way, it is the second- 
rate and unknown men in the Democratic party who have climbed 
into the saddle upon the sudden committal of that organisation to 
the new issue. Here, again, is a fact that has lent colour to the 
idea that it is an uprising of the masses, since to the public at large 
it has looked as if the political hacks had been set aside, though in 
reality it was only a cheaper lot which captured the machine. 

In no other country on the face of the globe, perhaps, is there less 
real need for an enlarged currency. Throughout the Eastern States, 
indeed, and especially in the large cities, the use of “money of 
account ” has so far developed as to almost do away with any use of 
Government or bank bill currency, except in the most petty trans- 
actions. The abolition twenty-five years ago of the stamp tax on 
bank cheques, facilitating trade, as well as the abolition of any such tax 
on industry, first started this tendency, but it took the banks a long 
time to learn that small accounts were really very profitable, because 
the percentage of clerical expense in taking care of them was more 
than proportionately small. Now that they have discovered this, they 
encourage such accounts by all means in their power, and hosts of 
people of the must moderate means keep petty accounts purely for 
distributing their personal or household expenses, cheques against 
which of a dollar or two have got to be a common thing. The 
writer had a striking illustration of the growth of this custom in his 
experience as treasurer of a club for eight years. During this period 
the annual receipts and disbursements of the club expanded from 
barely $4000 to about $30,000, but where at the beginning probably 
$1000 a year was in bills, towards the end not more than half this 
amount was handled in anything but cheques; the percentage of 
currency being thus reduced from about 25 per cent. to less than 
2 per cent., and this in dealing with a body mostly of quite young 
men, but few of whom belonged to even moderately rich families. 
With large business houses, the percentage of ‘‘ cash” currency is 
almost infinitesimal ; and I have in mind one concern which handles 
fully ten millions a year, but which rarely has more than $25 in bills 
or coin in its cash drawer. Since every small tradesman in this 
section has a bank account, the actual circulation of currency may be 
said to be confined to the payment of weekly wages, which find their 
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way back to bank within a few days after being drawn out; and 
even for this purpose the use of cheques is not uncommon, and these 
being usually turned in at the shop where the workman’s largest 
purchases happen to be made, and only the balance belonging to 
him is returned by the shopkeeper, they really circulate to that 
extent in place of currency. Through the West the use of bank 
accounts is nothing like so universal as yet; but it is growing there 
also, and already all the wholesale transactions which constitute com- 
merce in the broad sense, are effected in the same manner ; besides 
which, the bank accounts with “ cross-roads storekeepers” serve to 
a very great extent the same function, even in the most remote 
districts. 

Yet in the face of all this, the superstition is deep-rooted that 
the activity of trade is dependent on the volume of concrete dollars ; 
and it can hardly be said even yet that Wall Street is much more 
enlightened on this phase of the subject than are the prairies; 
which is scarcely matter for surprise when standard political 
economy has not outgrown it. The superstition is one, of course, 
that goes back to the conditions on which Adam Smith based his 
postulates, when modern banking had not been evolved, and trade 
was still conducted largely by means of actual coin or of slips of 
paper to represent them. Our later economists have been wofully 
tardy in adapting their illustrations to the changed conditions, and 
so it is not te be wondered at that unscientific citizens are in so 
many instances utterly unaware of what the real conditions now 
are. They see that trade is constantly checked and throttled by 
some restricting cause, and since they see the immediate relation of 
currency to trade and cannot directly trace out the stifling influence 
of tariffs and all the other manifold imposts on industry, they miss 
the true root of the trouble and think that more money would 
relieve the stagnation. In the West, the bankers in their function 
of money-lenders, are too often Shylocks of the rankest sort ; and so 
the common people mistrust them in their capacity of bank-keepers 
for the community, and often denounce even the methods by which 
banking removes the very thing against which their outcry is made 
—the need of circulating medium. It is not so much the desire to 
pay debts with cheaper money that is at the bottom of the frenzy, 
although persistent agitation has spread quite widely the belief— 
really arising from the necessity of making some retort to the argu- 
ment that depreciated silver is dishonest—that an injustice has been 
done in the recent past and is still being done daily, by requiring 
payment in a medium which has been artificially increased in value 
by conferring upon it special privileges. 

That this view is fallacious, must, of course, be apparent as soon 
as we learn that the metal chosen as a standard, is not actually used 
as currency except to so limited an extent as could not create an 
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artificial demand for it. It is questionable, indeed, in view of the 
forced silver coinage by the United States under the Sherman and 
Bland laws during the past seventeen years, whether the world’s 
draft upon silver for this purpose has not been fully as great since 
1873 as ever before ; but, notwithstanding this, its decline in value, 
compared with gold, has been rapid and continuous. ‘The real cause 
of this has been singularly missed by gold advocates, who maintain 
that it is due to the increased quantity produced; to which silver 
men easily answer that demonetisation has reduced demand and that 
remonetisation would restore parity. It ought to be sufficiently 
evident upon consideration, that neither view goes deep enough to 
reveal the real cause—that however it might ve during a brief 
period, the continuance of a large supply with value low is proof of 
something further; and that this something is reduced cost of pro- 
duction. As progress goes on, the labour cost of almost all staple 
articles is being constantly reduced, and this is conspicuously true 
_ of silver, in the United States; where new processes, brought into 
play on recently-discovered ores of an entirely new quality, has 
cheapened cost with such effect as to still make it pay handsomely 
to turn out increased quantities of metal, though at scarcely half the 
former value ; whether measured in gold or in the product of stated 
quantities of labour. This is a fact which has been strangely over- 
looked by the advocates of a gold standard, and their failure, as a 
rule, to see and emphasise it, accounts for much of the progress 
which the silver idea has made. For since most articles have been 
similarly decreased in cost, but gold least of all, the natural result 
is that silver exchanges for about the same quantity of many of the 
staples of life as formerly, while gold commands a greater quantity 
than it once did. In the mind of the sincere silver man, the 
corollary is that the yellow metal has appreciated and that the white 
metal has retained its old value as compared with everything but 
gold. ‘The ultimate standard, that of labour, is thus lost sight of, 
to a very great extent, by both sides to the controversy, and it is 
only in the present campaign that it has begun to command 
recognition. Here is one benefit, at least, that has come from 
precipitation of the issue; and with it men are slowly beginning to 
learn that what is really exchanged is neither gold or silver coins or 
their paper certificates, but rather that it is goods, the value of 
which is measured one against the other by an instructive com- 
parison of the amount of labour required for their production. 
Following education to this point must come an understanding of 
what dollars or pounds sterling or any other denominations of 
money really are; merely a term of value, used for calculating the 
bookkeeping entries, by means of which trade is practically 
conducted, and arrived at by measuring the amount of labour 
needed to produce the metal that would be found in the coin. 
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One other thing contributes to the widespread belief in America ; 
that a cheaper and more abundant currency will stimulate trade— 
the recollection of the so-called ‘‘ flush times” in the decade just 
after the Rebellion, when there was a depreciated paper currency, 
and as much of it as the Government might choose to print. Those 
were not really ‘‘ flush times”; in fact, it was probably harder then 
to get a comfortable living by ordinary labour than ever before in 
the history of the Republic, and fully as hard as it has since been, 
despite the increasingly upas-like influence of the protective system 
and the paralysation of national energies through the subsequent 
disappearance of free land. But there were thousands of moderate 
fortunes made in those days ; not colossal fortunes in a few hands, as is 
the rule to-day, but fortunes of from $50,000 to $500,000, distributed 
among a great many people, who were seattered all over the country, 
and many of them in the smaller villages, so that the neighbourhood 
sense of proprietorship prevented much of the bitter sort of feeling 
that is excited by the wulti-millionaires. These smaller fortunes 
were just as little earned as the greater ones have been, however ; 
often less earned, indeed, for they represented more of the results of 
purely speculative venture and less of the generalship that has been 
so important a feature in building up all of the later magnates, 
except those like the Astors, or the Rhinelanders, who are landlords 
and nothing else. The Goulds, the Vanderbilts, the Rockefellers, or 
the Carnegies, true captains of industry all, have amassed their 
mighty hoards often by chicanery and actual pillage, always by, in 
one way or another, possessing themselves of that control over 
natural opportunities or public franchises which gave them the 
power to levy tribute upon the rest of mankind, but yet never 
without bringing into play wonderful ability to grasp and utilise to 
their best results the productive energies of the nation. 

The lesser capitalists of thirty years ago were allied with a marked 
advance in production also, but it was the association of chance or 
of a keenness of less high order to take advantage of the possibilities 
of the day, rather than of the executive intellect which brings into 
being or develops the machinery of production. It was a period of 
sudden expansion of the national forces, resultant very largely on 
the somewhat feverish but intense activity of effort to which the 
people had been trained by four years of warfare. Leagues of 
forest that had stood untouched, even within a short distance of the 
Atlantic coast, were all at once broached for their wealth of timber, 
until then as little thought of, and often as little known, as if they 
had been growing on the banks of the Amazon or the Niger; 
mountains were tapped for their wealth of minerals; petroleum was 
discovered, to pour its Pactolus stream into the pockets of the lucky 
men who were shrewd enough to locate the spots where wells could 
be successfully bored ; even the broad prairies, mile after mile of 
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which had hitherto lain untouched, were exploited at a rate not 
before dreamed of, aided by the stretching out in every direction of 
a spider’s web of railway. All this development, be it remembered, 
came at one time; and the prizes were great, not so much for those 
who actually directed the wheels of industry as for those who pos- 
sessed themselves of the sources from which its product must be 
drawn. The forest lands, the oil lands, the coal or ore deposits, 
could be bought for a song, often from the local State Governments, 
whose property in many cases they were. No such chances exist now, 
for while these sources of wealth are by no means all in use, they are all 
appropriated. But at that time, when the nation, after nearly a 
century of semi-rural life, had suddenly awakened to the possibilities 
that lay within its borders, and was eagerly looking for opportunity 
to employ the millions of restless hands that were at its disposal, 
these bygone plums were to be had for the picking by those who 
were first in the field. Hosts of men who had—as small traders, or 
as prosperous farmers, in the days when farming paid in the East— 
accumulated a few thousand dollars, risked their savings in purchase 
of the lands from which the springs of wealth were bursting; and 
while some failed, far more succeeded, and, as the result, were for 
life vested with title to draw rent from future enterprise. Widely 
distributed in this way, as already pointed out, these fortunes did 
not excite the jealousy that the later ones have done; and as the 
building of them up was also not accompanied by the same amount 
of financial machinery, they were also less associated in the popular 
mind with the idea that control of money was the chief factor in 
their creation. And since they were coincident with a currency 
system that was as nearly as possible opposed to the sound basis of 
a gold standard, the halo of a tradition has grown up around this 
period in many minds, as having been one in which it was easy to 
gain wealth and in which the ‘“‘money power” had not become 
omnipotent. 

What the outcome is to be would require the deepest of political 
sagacity successfully to predict. So manifold and complicated are 
the motions which will influence men in casting their ballots, so 
apart from the established lines of political division, that all ordinary 
basis of calculation is destroyed. In times past the popularity of 
cheap money has been ephemeral in the extreme. Where it has 
achieved actual victories at the polls it has invariably died away 
again in following years at those particular points, even when the 
total vote of scattering mints was increased in the country at 
large, somewhat as a wave that has broken on the shore is reflected 
in ripples elsewhere only after its force has disappeared at the point 
of impact. But it has hitherto been only a guerilla movement, 
with no recognised position in either of the two great parties. 
Now it is the regularly declared official faith of the Democratic 
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party, and regularity goes a long way with Americans, as may be 
seen from the loyalty with which the Democratic organisations 
have fallen into line in sections, where but a few months ago they 
declared in the most pronounced way on the other side. Added to 
this is the disposition, already spoken of, to accept free silver as a 
convenient embodiment of the protest against. plutocracy, by men 
who fail to see how worse than useless a protest is that in effect 
inscribes a lie upon its banner. Among those deluded in this way 
are the majority of single-taxers, nearly all of whom disbelieve in 
free silver, many openly deriding it in the arguments thai they 
make in Bryan’s behalf, but who, in the heat of their excitement, 
forget all the lessons of abortive movements that have sought to 
accomplish ends by the use of means that do not lead their way. 
Nearly all free-traders, barring those single-taxers who have taken 
the silver side, are pronounced and aggressive for the gold standard; 
but they are handicapped by the necessity of thus aiding, directly 
or indirectly, a Republican ticket that embodies the essence of all 
they detest on tariff questions, And, worst of all, it cannot be 
denied that the gold men have had to plunge into the fight with a 
much slenderer equipment of information than their opponents 
have. 

As against this the silver advocates have a most serious division 
in their ranks. The second- and third-rate politicians, who have 
been building up the Populist organisation, have undoubtedly had 
for their chief incentive the securing of place and power for them- 
selves, and when the other second- and third-rate politicians who 
by a bold move captured the Democratic convention, infringed on 
the Populistic copyright of free silver, the third party were by no 
means ready to lose their own identity and the distinction of 
fathering what they are sure is the winning card to play. They 
had their own convention, and, while they endorsed the Democratic 
candidate for Dresident, they named their own man for Vice- 
President. As the votes are not cast directly for these offices, but 
instead for electors who are then expected to register the understood 
wish of the voters, this introduces a curious complication between 
these two organisations working for the success of practically the 
same platform. Unless some scheme of satisfactory fusion is agreed 
upon—and such schemes are not only difficult to arrange but apt 
to be unpopular with the voters—the effect of the two sets of 
electors in nomination will be the same as if two free-silver men 
were in the field for President, dividing the silver vote between 
them in a manner that, in some of the States at least, cannot but 
be disastrous to the silver cause. This struggle for prestige in 
itself, too, cannot but drive off many wavering voters as the campaign 
goes on; for it goes far to contradict the claim that this is an 
uprising of the plain people as distinct from the political class, as 
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does also the spectacle of the more discredited among the older 
Democratic leaders, the time-servers and nearly all of that type with 
whom it has been notorious that party was everything and principle 
nothing, throwing aside previously expressed opinions to secure 
their regularity of party affiliation; while the better and more 
radical men of the party almost uniformly stand aloof or are 
arrayed openly for the gold stendard. 

Personalities go for little in this campaign; but, so far as they 
count at all, Mr. Bryan is not improving upon acquaintance, in spite 
of a vigorous effort to depict him as a second Lincoln. Another odd 
feature of this singularly complicated situation is the extent to 
which, on the question of personality, he has thrown Mr. McKiniey 
in the shade. The latter’s nomination was distinctly a great per- 
sonal triumph. For months his was the only figure in the political 
field, or at least the one figure that towered over all others; and 
when the Republican Convention met, it was merely to ratify the 
already plainly expressed decision of the masses of his party. Mr. 
Bryan, on the other hand, was but little known before, in a moment 
of impulse, the Democrats selected him as their standard-bearer. 
Now the battle rages for or against Bryan, with McKinley rarely 
spoken of, except as incidental to the sound money fight. From 
one point of view this is to his advantage, because the partial 
effacing in this way of the ultra-protective idea of which he is 
the embodiment, will make it easier for those Democrats to act 
against their party who support gold and yet detest Protection. 
Aside from the tariff question, the influences which have been 
most potent in backing the McKinley candidacy, are exactly 
those which are most offensive to the true Democratic spirit that 
is undoubtedly in arms against plutocracy, even if not willing 
to endorse the silver idea, While, although the unusual spectacle 
of a Presidential candidate on the stump—the traditional etiquette 
being that the candidate makes no speeches—has aroused much 
enthusiasm among Mr. Bryan’s supporters, and such curiosity 
to see and hear him as greatly swells his audiences, the im- 
pression which his personality is making has rather disappointed 
the expectations which had been entertained of his ability and 
of what we might call his breadth of mental beam. But the 
surest dependence of the sound money cause must be that calmer 
deliberation which, in spite of the fuss and fury of an American 
canvass, is always in evidence on election day ; and which at the 
last moment is apt to recoil at the almost certainty of a financial 
panic in the event of silver’s success, and, in the face of immediate 
disaster, refuse to enter upon an experiment which, at best, promises 
ultimate betterment on scanty proof. Actual conversions from one 
side to the other are much less common in the midst of the fight 
than is generally assumed ; but there are always many voters who 
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hesitate between opposing considerations, each of which has weight 
in their minds, and which, perhaps, they have been deliberating 
upon for years before, and are only now called upon to decide 
between. ‘The arguments of the canvass, whether oral or printed, 
have but little influence in turning the scale, even in the doubting 
minds, being designed mainly to cheer on the already convinced and 
‘“‘ bring out the vote;” but the thinking done by individuals for 
themselves is of more importance, and, unless the American people 
have suddenly lost the commercial acumen for which they have 
always been noted, this individual thought must at the decisive 
moment be loth to accept so shallow a remedy for existing ills as 
the silver men propose. 
Epw. J. SHRIVER. 





THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
SUNDAY SOCIETIES.’ 


In addressing the Third Annual Congress of the National Federation 
of Sunday Societies, which is now being held in our city, it seems 
to me to be desirable that I should explain, for the benefit of those 
who have not followed closely the history of what is called the 
“Sunday Movement,” how this Federation came into existence, and 
what its objects are. In order to do this, I must give a slight 
historical sketch of the movement itself. 

The National Sunday League was formed in 1855, with the object 
of obtaining the opening of museums and similar institutions on the 
first day of the week. There had been much individual effort in that 
direction for many years before this; but now, for the first time, the 
effort became more general and was distinctly organised. Other objects 
were, from time to time, added to the original one, such as Sunday 
excursions, the playing of bands on Sunday in the public parks, and 
the delivery of Sunday lectures. In 1875, the Sunday Society was 
formed, in order more effectually to carry on the original object of the 
League, “ to obtain the opening of museums, art galleries, libraries, 
aquariums, and gardens on Sundays.” Thecharacter of this society 
is, perhaps, most clearly shown by the fact that amongst its long 
list of distinguished Presidents are such names as Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, Lord Rosebery, Thomas Burt, the Duke of Westminster, 
Lord Carlisle, Sir Henry E. Roscoe, and William Holman Hunt. 
It has carried on its operations with energy, tact, and wisdom, and 
they have in this very year been crowned with signal success. In 
many of the great centres of industry throughout the country a 
degree of success had been already won. In our own city the news 
room of the public library has been open from two in the afternoon 
to nine in the evening on Sundays since October 7, 1883. Including 
London, and counting central, reference and branch libraries and 
reading rooms, seventy-three were open in 1895; and, of those towns 
which are so fortunate as to have art galleries and museums, including 
national and private collections, twenty-eight were accessible to the 


1 Presidential Address by Dr. R. Spence Watson, delivered in the Tyne Theatre, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, October 11, 1896, on the occasion of the Third Annual Congress of 
Sunday Societies. 
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public in the same year. But, on Easter Sunday of this year, for 
the first time, the national museums in the metropolis were open 
from two to six P.M. At length, the powers that be had been forced 
to the conclusion that it might possibly be better for those who 
desired innocent entertainment on the first day of the week to have 
some alternative to the houses licensed to retail intoxicating liquors 
on Sundays and work-days alike. But, in several places, other 
Sunday Societies have sprung up, which devote their attention to the 
delivery of lectures in the afternoon or evening of the first day. 
The first of these to be formed was the London Sunday Lecture 
Society, which began its valuable operations in 1869. The Tyneside 
Sunday Lecture Society may claim to be one of the most successful 
of these. It has been established thirteen years, and has organised 
each winter a course of lectures, which, for subject and character, 
will compare favourably with those of any other institution in the 
country. Looking back over the period which has intervened since 
its commencement, and reflecting upon the discourses which have 
been delivered before it, 1 may fairly assert that this important 
industrial district would have been poorer, and would have lost 
much which, in the truest sense, makes for righteousness, if 
this society had not existed. But when I say * industrial district,” 
do not suppose that I lay the virtue of Sunday evening 
lectures to the fact that they improve the working-man so-called. 
I abhor this cant about “improving” working men. All men alike 
ought to know that they want improvement, and I refuse entirely to 
differentiate between working-men and other men. I deny that a 
man who works with his hands is therefore better or worse than a man 
who works with his head. I do not believe that that which is really 
good for one is really bad for another. Let us get rid once for all of 
these ridiculous distinctions. Every man who is worth his salt is 
a working man. Those who work in offices and in shops, and 
especially the latter, are those who, in our provincial towns, get the 
least chance of rational amusement on the working days of the 
week. But, as I shall endeavour to show later on, it is with no 
notion whatever of doing good to any special class that Iam a strong 
believer in this Sunday movement. 

The Sunday Lecture Societies had been going on quietly with what 
they thought rather a useful work for ten years when some of them 
received a missive from the secretary of a body which calls itself the 
Lord’s Day Observance Society. I cannot call it a rival to the Sunday 
Societies. We offer lectures on the first day of the week to those 
who wish to hear them: the Lord’s Day Observance Society seeks 
to compel those who desire to hear such lectures to abstain from 
so doing. The secretary warned them that under an Act passed 
in 1781 and entitled “An Act for preventing certain Abuses and 
Profanations on the Lord’s Day called Sunday,” they were liable 
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for admission to which there was a money payment.  Ulti- 
mately writs were issued against three gentlemen connected with the 
Leeds Sunday Lecture Society to recover penalties amounting to 
£600, to which it was alleged that, under the Act mentioned, they 
had become liable as keepers of a ‘disorderly house,” inasmuch as 
they did permit and take part in the delivery of lectures on science 
and art on the evening of the Lord’s Day. So soon as active 
hostilities were commenced there was a movement of protest through- 
out the country. It was surprising to find how, in this city, men 
of high religious position in all denominations, and who had never 
before shown the least sympathy with our proceedings, came forward 
to express their indignation at what they thought intolerant and 
persecuting proceedings, and not infrequently acided to their protest 
a donation to the defence fund. But this movement was, of course, 
strongest amongst the Sunday Societies, who felt that a direct attack 
was being made upon religious liberty. A congress of these 
societies was held in Leeds in May 1894, London and provincial 
bodies being well represented, and it was then and there resolved to 
form “The National Federation of Sunday Societies.” I wish to 
direct special attention to the terms of this resolution, which are 
specially important, inasmuch as they show exactly the scope alike 
of the Federation and of the federated societies. It was moved by 
a gentleman who is with us here to-day, and to whom the friends of 
the Sunday movement are more deeply indebted than to any 
other man. Mr. Mark H. Judge has been fighting in the 
van for more than a quarter of a century, and I do not think 
that it is possible to over-estimate the value of the eminent and 
self-sacrificing services which he has rendered. The resolution 
ran—“ That a Federation be formed of societies, which, while 
maintaining the value and importance of the Sunday as a 
weekly day of rest from ordinary business occupations, desire 
“to add to the free religious enjoyment of the day a like freedom 
for enjoying the elevating influences of science, literature, and art, 
by the removal of all vexatious restrictions on (1) the opening of 
museums, art galleries, libraries, and gardens; (2) the delivery of 
lectures ; or (3) the performance of music in public parks and 
churches, or other suitable places.” 

We have now got our Federation formed, and its aim explicitly 
stated; but the first thing which it and its component parts 
had to do was to stand by the society which had been struck 
at,and to insure that its defence should be ably and adequately 
presented to the Court. And it was. The Lord's Day Observance 
Society, indeed, succeeded in showing that, technically, the 
Sunday Lecture Societies come within the provisions of the Act 
in question ; but Judge Mathew, before whom it was tried in the 
first instance, expressed the opinion that to treat the defendants’ 
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proceedings as penal was repugnant to good feeling and good sense ; 
the iury, with his approval, recommended the repeal of the Act; 
and the judges of the Court of Appeal, Lord Esher and Lords Justices 
Lopes and Rigby, spoke strongly in a similar way, Lord Esher say- 
ing: “The persons who instituted these proceedings seemed to have 
been horror-struck at the idea of people going to harmless enter- 
tainments on Sunday, and, being unable to attack the society which, 
in fact, arranged the entertainments, had attacked these three 
gentlemen. In so doing they had gone against the wrong persons, 
and had consequently failed.” The prosecution still more completely 
failed when it endeavoured to bring the three gentlemen whom they 
had elected to prosecute within the provisions of the Act; and not 
only were no fines levied upon those gentlemen, but their injudicious 
prosecutors had to pay the whole costs of prosecutors and defendants, 
both in the Court of First Instance and in the Court of Appeal. 
I remember hearing Sir Wilfrid Lawson quote what he said was the 
Scotch version of one of the Psalms, It ran thus: 
“ He digged a pit, he digged it deep, 
He digged it for his brother ; 
And, for his sin, he tumbled in 
The pit he digged for t’other.” 

But, as much turns upon this ancient and musty Act, I must say a 
word or two about it, before I go on to speak of the efforts which 
the Federated Sunday Societies, individually and collectively, have 
made to obtain its repeal. In the concluding quarter of last century 
there was a strong movement towards freedom of thought upon 
religious and political questions, There was also a strong religious 
movement in direct opposition to the first of these, and the weight 
of authority was exercised against the second. Freedom of the 
press and the unfettered right of public meeting were not won until 
long afterwards, and we can scarcely say, when we speak of the 
United Kingdom as a whole, that, even yet, they are undisputed. 
Speaking of the religious movement I have mentioned, Mr. Lecky 
says, in his History of England in the Nineteenth Century, “‘ The 
foregoing narrative will supply abundant evidence of the religious 
terrorism by which it clouded or embittered many sensitive natures ; 
of its austere and sour enmity to some of the most innocent forms 
of human enjoyment; of the extreme narrowness of its conceptions 
of life; of its hostility to culture and free research.” He also 
mentions that’ the movement ‘‘ has weakened the love of truth and 
the spirit of inquiry wherever it has passed. It has also revived 
religious animosities, brought semi-theological questions into a 
renewed prominence in politics, and in many ways strengthened the 
spirit of intolerance. Members of this party were among the bit- 
terest opponents of the attempt that was made in 1778 to relieve 
to certain penalties if they presumed to hold Sunday lectures, 
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the clergy from the subscription to the Articles, and among the 
most active agents in the later prosecutions of sceptical writings ; 
and one of the first effects of their influence in Parliament was an 
increased stringency of Sabbatarian legislation.” But even more 
important is his tracing to it what he calls “the strange anomaly 
that, at the present day, after nearly fifty years of democratic legis- 
lation, the great majority of public museums and galleries in England 
are closed on the only day on which the bulk of the people could 
enjoy them. The working classes have thus been deprived of a 
source of amusement and instruction of pre-eminent value, and the 
public-houses of their most formidable competitors.” 

The increased stringency of Sabbaterian legislation showed itself in 
the Act of which we complain, and which, we contend, should at once 
be repealed. It was introduced into the House of Commons in 1781, 
and its preamble sets forth that ‘‘ certain houses, rooms, or places 
within the Cities of London or Westminster, or in the neighbourhood 
thereof, have of late frequently been opened for public entertain- 
ment or amusement upon the evening of the Lord’s Day, commonly 
called Sunday ; and at other houses, rooms, or places within the said 
Cities, or in the neighbourhood thereof, under pretence of inquiring 
into religious doctrines and explaining texts of Holy Scripture, 
debates have frequently been held on the evening of the Lord’s Day 
concerning divers texts of Holy Scripture, by persons unlearned and 
incompetent to explain the same, to the corruption of good morals, 
and to the great encouragement of irreligion and profaneness.” It 
goes on to enact that any room “‘ which shall be opened or used for 
public entertainment or amusement, or for publicly debating on any 
subject whatsoever, upon any part of the Lord’s Day called Sunday, 
and to which persons shall be admitted by the payment of money, 
or by tickets sold for money, shall be deemed to be a disorderly 
house or place.” ‘‘ A disorderly house ” has rightly got an unsavoury 
sound. Most of us would object to have anything to do with such 
institutions upon any day of the week. But I scarcely think that 
even (shall I say ?) Lord Kinnaird, could we conceive of that excellent 
nobleman for a moment looking in upon us to-night, would declare that 
this gathering quite corresponded to his idea of a ‘‘ disorderly house.” 
I will not stay to explain the penal clauses of the Act. They are 
ridiculously severe, but more recent legislation has deprived them of 
much of their terror. I shall ask you to do what judges feel them- 
selves unable to do—to consider what the men who passed the Act 
meant by it, not merely what the Act says. Solicitor-General 
Mansfield, in introducing it, spoke first of places of amusement, and 
explained that those aimed at were where “‘ persons professionally 
invited the public to immorality: virtue was undermined, and reli- 
gion was, of course, sacrificed to vice. In the places set apart for 
debating religious questions, religion was trampled under foot by 
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ignorant people who wished to-acquire a reputation for eloquence in 
an assembly composed of the low, the vulgar, and the illiterate.” 
There was much earnest and solid opposition to the Bill both in the 
Commons and the Lords, but the whole of the arguments for it were 
similar to those | have quoted. One man said that most of those 
who spoke were free-thinkers, and so against religion; another that, 
led by curiosity, he had attended some of the places alluded to, and 
had been a witness of indecencies and irregularities that were a disgrace 
to religion. It is needless to say that there was not a syllable about 
lectures of any kind. They were not hinted at in the remotest way. 
Any one who reads the debates will, I think, inevitably conclude 
that if such lectures had been known at all at the time, the 
Bill would have exempted them from its operations. Bishop Porteous, 
the author of the Act, himself said of it: “It imposes no other 
restraint than this, which is surely no very great hardship—that no 
one shall either pay or be paid for talking blasphemy or profaneness 
in a public room on the Lord’s Day. It takes away, in short, no 
other liberty but the liberty of burlesqueing Scripture, and making 
religion a public amusement and a public trade, which I was inclined 
to think their lordships would not consider essential marks of reli- 
gious freedom.” 

This Act was passed because of these or similar explanations. 
That the Lord’s Day Observance Society know, or have the 
means of knowing. By means cf a legal technicality, a sleight 
of words, they are able to wrest it from its real purpose and 
apply it to one which was undreamed of by its authors. This is 
strange Christian dealing : a respectable Pagan would be ashamed of 
taking so despicable an advantage of a technicality. But they ‘‘ crave 
the law,” ond prefer the letter of the law to the spirit of the gospel. 
And the judges held that, though the law was one which should be 
repealed, they were bound by its letter, and could not consider the 
circumstances under which it was passed, or what evils its promoters 
intended it to meet. So the Sunday Societies appealed to the makers 
of laws, and the House of Lords, in April, 1895, appointed a Select 
Committee “ to consider what amendments it is expedient to make in 
the Lord’s Day Act.” ‘This Committee took evidence upon both 
sides of the question, and, having been re-appointed in the first 
session of the new Parliament, issued a report in July of this year. 
Two reports were before it, prepared respectively by Lord Hobhouse 
and the Bishop of Winchester, and, most unfortunately, the latter 
report was taken by a majority of two. Lord Hobhouse had sug- 
gested certain wise, moderate, and fair amendments which would have 
destroyed the worst features of the Act. The Bishop of Winchester 
persuaded the majority of the meeting to conclude “ that while the 
phraseology of the earlier Act is now inappropriate, and its altera- 
tion, if practicable, would be advantageous, the existing law as laid 
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down in the Lord’s Day Act, and the Remission of Penalties Act, 
1875, corresponds substantially with the wishes and sentiments of the 
English people, and that any material change in its general provi- 
sions would be harmfu! rather than advantageous.” That isa strange 
and an untrue conclusion—untrue on the face of it. The House of 
Lords Committee could do what the judges could not do; they could 
and were bound to consider the expressed objects which the original 
promoters of these Acts had in introducing them, The moment 
they did this they must have seen that this was no mere question of 
words, no pedantic practising of phraseology. The words used were 
such as could be forced to bear a construction which they were never 
meant to bear. ‘ Entertainment and amusement,” as used in this 
Act a century ago, meant entertainment and amusement which were 
immoral or blasphemous. The men who used them said so. The 
meaning of the terms has now been extended by the Lords’ Com- 
mittee so as to include spiritual entertainment and intellectual amuse- 
ment, which were not only not aimed at by the original promoters, 
but which are of a kind which has actually come into existence since. 
There is something shocking in the frivolous and inaccurate way in 
which the report in question deals with a matter so serious. 

For serious it is. The worst feature of the work of the 
Lord’s Day Observance Society is that much of it is of a threaten- 
ing and mystifying character. The Secretary writes and calls 
attention to the Lord’s Day Act, and the penalties thereunder. 
Some men he succeeds in alarming, and they refuse to let rooms 
or to preside at lectures. Other men hold the view that, no 
matter how bad or foolish a law may be, so long as it is the 
law it must be obeyed, and they refuse to lecture until the Act is 
altered. The Lords Committee has not said directly and openly 
that Sunday evening lectures are so bad that they would have 
endeavoured to pass a special law to stop them, if they could not 
have been sidled into this old one which was meant for something 
else, but they have said that they will perpetuate the unjust inclusion 
which was forced, by a mere technicality, upon judge and jury, and 
which both alike felt so wrong that they advised the repeal of the 
Act. This is surely an unworthy and undignified course of action. 
But even stronger language seems required to meet the justice of 
the case when the statements of the report which lead up to its 
mischievous conclusion are considered. These Societies, over whose 
heads the Lords Committee believe (for their conclusion means this 
or nothing) that it is the wish of the English people this constant 
threat of criminal prosecution should hang, and which it is the 
sentiment of the English people should continue to lie under the 
base and false designation of ‘ disorderly houses,” “ are minister- 
ing”—I quote the Committee’s own words—“ without aiming at 
financial profit, to a genuine desire on the part of their supporters 
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for what is described as ‘rational mental recreation’ on Sundays, 
apart from religious observances.” 

Here, however, is the present position of the matter. Judges and 
juries alike have expressed themselves in favour of the repeal of the 
existing law : a Committee of the House of Lords has declared in 
favour of its continuance. What must our next step be? Surely 
we must take all available and honourable means to convince both 
Houses of Parliament that, illogical as John Bull may be, he wishes 
for that which is straight and reasonable, and that such sentiments 
as he has are in the direction of fairness and common-sense. And, 
in order to do this, we must let the facts be widely known, for they 
speak most powerfully. ‘“ Facts are chiels that winna ding.” We 
have the great advantage that leading men of all political parties 
and of all schools alike are on our side, and surely we cannot glance 
back at the history of opinion upon this subject without seeing also 
that ‘‘ Time is on our side.” 

In thinking over the controversy which has arisen upon this 
matter of Sunday Lectures, and endeavouring to eliminate the 
personal element so far as may be, I have tried to ascertain what is 
the real difference between the Lord’s Day Observance Society and 
the Sunday Societies. I do not mean the special phase of the 
difference of which I have been treating, but the whole abiding 
difference. Surely it is as old as religion itself; perhaps I might 
say as thought, human thought. It is the struggle between the 
letter and the spirit, between the comparative value of the form and 
of that which the form enshrines. There is the old inability or 
determination not to see that, if the form enshrines that which is 
really living and growing, it must in due time become too small 
and narrow. If the form does not perish the life it holds must 
die. And thus, to one body, religion is unchangeable and fixed for 
ever, and what are called religious observances become of as great im- 
portance as religion itself; nay, the religion which is of the heart, the 
inner life, the communion of the spirit of man with the Great Spirit 
whom we name good, has no meaning, unless a certain ceremonial 
is gone through at stated intervals. To the other body, the spirit, 
that which is meant, is alone of supreme importance; all else is a 
matter of convenience at the most. It is not, then, surprising to 
find that, in a recent review article, the most prominent person in 
the Lord’s Day Observance Society seems, to those who think with 
me, to bring forward many fallacious arguments. Thus, he makes 
the Sermon on the Mount merely an expansion of the Decalogue ; 
he seems to think that its object was to add the prohibition of 
certain words and thoughts to that of certain acts. But this is 
exactly the opposite of the fact. The Sermon on the Mount has 
little, indeed, to do with the Decalogue, which it only touches upon 
incidentally, if at all. It is an alteration of the law, which was 
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fulfilled in Christ, and not an expansion of it. ‘* Ye have heard 
that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine 
enemy. But I say unto you, Love your enemies.” It is a substi- 
tution of the spirit of the Gospel for the letter of the Law, and this 
is one of the chief characteristics of all the teaching of Christ. 
What are we to learn from his bold declaration, in defiance of the 
teaching of the Scribes and Pharisees, that ‘the Sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the Sabbath”? I wish to treat this 
special opponent with more courtesy than he habitually extends to 
those whom he opposes; but I ask him to consider what, according 
to any theory of probabilities, his own view of such teaching would 
have been, had he chanced to live in the time of Christ? I must 
further point out how, throughout his argument, he habitually begs 
the question. For example, he speaks of those who are not pre- 
pared to sacrifice the religious character of the day, the first-day of 
the week ; and, again, he says “a carefully religious use of the day 
can alone secure from it that fulness of rest which it was meant to 
bestow.” J, for one, am prepared to accept and adopt both of these 
statements. I am prepared, further, to say that we, who advocate 
the delivery of Sunday lectures, make a fuller and truer religious 
use of the day than our opponents do. 

Let me explain. ‘There are many who act with us to whom these 
words may not apply; but some of us hold what are sometimes 
called old-fashioned beliefs, 


‘ Old things need not be therefore true, 
No, fellow-men, nor yet the new.” 


We have been for the greater part of our lives, and still sometimes 
are, privileged to take part in the work of Sabbath-school teaching. 
We believe in the value, pleasure, and spiritual refreshment of 
meeting with those who are like-minded in the reverent worship of 
Him whom we call our Father. We well know the inestimable 
value of the Day of Rest. But we do not understand or accept the 
limitations which men are so willing to place around the terms 
“religion” and “ religious.” We use the terms “ secular” and 
‘religious ” as convenient for the expression of different classes of 
thought or actions; but we recognise no real distinction between 
them. We fai! to see why singing or listening to the reading of a 
Psalm of David should be more religious than hearing a lecture 
about the stars he loved so much, and about which assuredly he 
would have been very glad to know what Sir Robert Bal! could tell 
him. We admit that there are things which are not convenient, 
things which stand in the way of rest; but we do not admit that 
rest is religious, or work irreligious. Our opponents really agree 
with us in this view, for the convenient theory of works of necessity 
is very liberally extended in the houses of many great sticklers for 
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Sunday observance. We fully admit that it is well for us all to 
have one day free from the whirl and turmoil of everyday life—a 
day upon which man can, if he should so desire, turn his thoughts 
to the higher and better things, the great realities, which lie around 
what we call life. But we cannot make him do this by law, and 
we would not make him do so if we could. We could force him 
to go to Church or punish him if he would not; but this has 
already been tried in this and other countries, and not with con- 
spicuous success, If the substance be really of more value than the 
shadow, the reality than the sham, all of these efforts in one way or 
another to compel men to go where they do not want to go, and to 
abstain from going where they do want to go, are worse than useless. 

But far more than this: we claim that our lectures, as a whole, 
do turn men’s thoughts to higher and better things; and are, 
in the only sense in which the term is of value, religious. We 
admit at once that, on Sundays as on other days, lectures are given 
from time to time with which, personally, we have no sympathy ; just 
as we sometimes hear, even in our own place of worship, sermons 
which do not seem to us to be of any avail. But what then? We 
are bound to look at the rule, not to found our arguments upor the 
exceptions; and as a rule, I have found the lectures which I have 
heard in this theatre on Sunday evenings to be helpful in the highest 
degree to what I believe to be the higher life. The statement made 
to the Lords’ Committee that attempts are made to enforce certain 
anarchical, socialistic, individualistic, or political views, is simply 
false. Men do, indeed, come amongst us—men who have not only 
thought deeply upon subjects of vital importance, but who have 
attested the sincerity of their views by the imprisonment and exile 
which they have undergone for them—and they expound beliefs 
which are far from those which many of us hold. But we believe 
in the value of an open pulpit, in there being some place where we 
can learn what it is which those from whom we differ really do 
believe. It is difficult for me to understand how any one who 
remembers that the Founder of the Christian faith was put to death as 
a blasphemer can doubt the value of this view. 

It has been my lot in the wanderings of life to join in worship 
with many men of faiths widely different to my own. I have wor- 
shipped in St. Peter’s on Haster Day, when the head of the Catholic 
belief has himself conducted the gorgeous and impressive ceremonial. 
I have, alone with Arabs under the blue sky of Africa, been permitted 
to go through the religious service of the Mahommedan faith, I 
have sat at the Feast of Tabernacles with the Chief Rabbi under the 
palm leaves, and have attended the ancient Jewish rites in the oldest 
synagogue in Europe. But I am still a convinced and devoted 
member of the Society of Friends. Who amongst us does not deeply 
feel the vital truth of the lines ?— 
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‘Children of men, the Unseen Power, whose eye 
For ever doth accompany mankind, 
Hath looked on no religion scornfully 
That man did ever find. 


“Which hath not taught weak wills how much they can ? 
Which hath not fallen on the dry heart like rain ? 
Which hath not said to sunk, self-weary man, 
Thou must be born again ?” 

And let us not be without a certain feeling of sympathy for those 
who are most opposed to us. We cannot doubt their sincerity or 
their earnestness. Let us remember how painful it is to feel that 
the old ways are being left, and the old views being challenged. 
Whenever the form which has served its purpose is shattered, the 
process is attended with fear, anxiety, intense mental suffering on 
the part of those who forget that a people does not cease to worship 
because its church is burned, but will do so more truly, more freely, more 
worthily, in the greater and nobler structure which will take its place. 

Did time permit, I could show how our struggle is but one phase of 
the mighty conflict to get the soul of man out of ecclesiastical swad- 
dling clothes, which has been going forward since the progress of 
scientific thought and consequent discovery gave him new heavens and 
a new earth. I claim, indeed, that ours is, in any high and true 
sense, the real religious movement. The very expression, “ the 
Lord’s Day,” is a practical denial that all days are His. This limi- 
tation of devotion, this attempt to carry forward religion by force of 
law, this treatment of grown men and women as though they were 
still children, this dog-in-the-manger policy of ‘I don’t want it, so 
you shall not have it”—what are they but the offspring of the 
same sour, narrow, bitter, persecuting spirit which, when it dared, 
rushed for the thumb-screw, the rack, and the stake, as free-thought 
grew stronger, descended to the pillory and the stocks, and now falls 
back upon threatening letters and writs of the High Court of Justice ! 

When I was in Morocco, I found three Sundays in each week 
at Tangier, the first day for Christians, the sixth for Moham- 
medans, and the seventh for Jews: but I did not find Tangier much 
better than other places. I chanced to spend a Sunday about a 
month ago in Stranraer, in the south-west of Scotland. In the 
morning I walked over to Castle Kennedy, through a deserted land. 
Everyone was at kirk. That was good, and I did not find it too hard 
when, after a three miles walk, I tried to get admission to the grounds, 
to be told that no one was allowed to enter them “on the Sabbath.” 
In the evening a sacred concert was given in the Town Hall. I paid 
my shilling for a reserved seat, and found the place packed to over- ~ 
flowing with a reverent and respectable audience. I was only one 
whole day and part of two others in Stranraer, but it seemed to me 
to be a quiet, pretty, and orderly place, in spite of the fact that it 
did not stand in awe of the Lord's Day Observance Society. 
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Two stock objections are made, both to the opening of museums and 
similar institutions on Sundays and to the delivery of Sunday lectures : 
they involve a certain amount of labour, and certain payments are made 
to lecturers and others, I could appreciate the force of these objec- 
tions if they did not apply with equal force to churches and chapels, 
and to domestic life. I say nothing about the splendid voluntary 
work which is done here and elsewhere, because that also is true of 
all these efforts alike. But I wish that those of our opponents who 
have their own gardens to walk in, their own libraries to read the 
books of their own choice in, their own pianos to listen to and pic- 
tures to look at, would put themselves, in thought, in the places of 
those whose choice lies between one or two poorly-appointed rooms, 
the cheerless Sunday streets, and the brilliant and crowded gin palace. 
Our English Sundays have too long pressed heavily upon those who 
did not wish to spend morning and evening alike in devotional 
exercises. To keep them as they have been, I believe to be wrong 
—altogether wrong—even from the religious point of view ; and, for 
the sake of justice, liberty, and religion itself, I wish God-speed to 
the movement to make the Sabbath at once a day of rest, and of 
honest, pure, rational enjoyment. 

R. Spence Watson. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF INTERNATIONAL 
BIMETALLISM. 


WHICHEVER party wins in the coming struggle in the United States 
it is possible to conceive that the silver question will not have been 
settled, but will have entered upon another phase for treatment— 
that it will cease to be a national and become an international 
question. If the Silver party win, it is not improbable that under 
the influence of their opponents they will approach the European 
countries in the hope of their assistance before taking the final 
plunge. On the other hand, if the Gold party win they will find 
themselves face to face with an amount of disappointment and unrest 
in the country sufficient to bring about serious and deplorable results, 
and it is not unlikely—with a view to allay the excitement of the 
Western and Southern States, and more especially since their plat- 
form, in the opinion of some, favours International Bimetallism—that 
they will appeal to Europe in an endeavour to secure co-operation 
and assistance in the establishment of a system of international 
currency. It may, therefore, not be unprofitable at the present 
juncture to endeavour to ascertain what the position of Bimetallism 
as an international question is, and to warn the American people 
what answer they are likely to receive in the event of their invoking 
the assistance of the Powers of Europe in the settlement of what is 
to them a grave national difficulty. 

On March 17 last, the following resolution was moved in the 
British House of Commons : 


“That this House is of opinion that the instability of the relative value 
of gold and silver since the action of the Latin Union in 1873 has proved 
injurious to the best interests of this country, and urges upon the Govern- 
ment the advisablility of doing all in their power to secure by Inter- 
national agreement a stable monetary par of exchange between gold and 
silver.” 


The acceptance of this resolution by the Government, and its 
adoption by the House without a division, are regarded by bimetal- 
lists as a declaration in favour of an international bimetallic 
agreement, and as indicating a distinct advance of public opinion in 
Great Britain in the direction of Bimetallism. 

The seconder of the resolution was careful to explain that it was 
essentially a bimetallic motion, and that the word Bimetallism had 
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been kept out of the resolution because there were many who loved 
the thing and yet seemed to hate the name. That, however, was 
not the view of the Government nor of the House. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer accepted the motion on behalf of the Government 
on the ground that its meaning was absolutely identical with the 
resolution which had been passed by the House in the previous year, 
under the auspices of the late Liberal Government, and this was 
also the view of the late Chancellor. It is, therefore, a matter for 
regret that the resolution was not so framed as to raise the issue of 
International BimetalJism pure and simple, which, according to 
bimetallists, is the only issue worth raising. 

It is repeatedly asserted that the Governments of Europe ¢ are 
eager to alter their currency system, and that England—and England 
alone—hinders the adoption of an international monetary arrange- 
ment on a bimetallic basis, which, in the opinion of its advocates, 
would bring about a most desirable reformation in the affairs of 
trade and commerce. It is said that statements on behalf of the 
French Government, resolutions of the German Reichstag, and the 
emphatic declarations of the Government of the United States, are 
proofs of the readiness of France, Germany, and the United States 
to join with Great Britain in an honest e1deavour to carry out 
international currency reforms. It is true that certain vague and 
indefinite resolutions on the subject have been accepted by some of 
the Governments of Europe, but it would appear that they were 
only intended to suit the exigencies of Parliamentary politics, seeing 
that they have led to no practical result. To ascertain the prospects 
of International Bimetallism we are thrown back on the proceedings 
of the International Monetary Conference, held at Brussels towards 
the close of 1892. 

That Convention assembled on the invitation of the Government 
of the United States. Mr. Allison, in explaining the origin and 
purpose of the Conference, presented a statement and programme 
which set forth that the plan favoured by the people of America for 
redressing the evils and inconveniences to trade, alleged to be due 
to monetary causes, was the establishment of a system of Inter- 
national Bimetallism. He then stated that his Government, while 
frankly disclosing its own views as to the remedy to be applied, 
was anxious not to deter any nation from joining in the Conference 
which was willing to consider whether any measures could be 
devised for increasing the use of silver money among the nations. 
The invitation of the President of the United States was therefore 
a general one, and, following its terms, he offered, at the outset of 
their proceedings, this general resolution : 

“That in the opinion of this Conference it is desirable that some 


measures should be found for increasing the use of silver in the currency 
system of the nations.” 
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This resolution was immediately approved and accepted on behalf 
of Great Britain, by Sir Rivers Wilson, who spoke for himself and 
all his colleagues. 

Mr. Tirard, delegate of France, followed. He spoke of the 
enormous quantity of silver owned by France, and declared that 
she could not accept any proposal except upon the condition that 
her stock of the depreciated metal should not be increased, or, 
supposing that it were increased, that it should not be without 
very serious compensations. He also claimed that the examination 
of any subsidiary proposal should in no wise prejudice their 
consideration of the main proposal of the United States. 

Count Alvensleben, for Germany, stated that Germany was 
satisfied with its monetary system, and had no intention of 
modifying its basis, The Imperial Government, in view of the 
satisfactory monetary situation of the Empire, had prescribed the 
most strict reserve for its delegates, who, in consequence, could not 
take part either in the discussion or in the vote upon the 
resolution, 

Count Khevenhuller Metsch, for Austria-Hungary, from the 
nature of his instructions, was unable to give an opinion upon the 
resolution or to take part in a vote. 

The speeches of the representatives of Russia, Italy, Switzerland, 
and other Powers were to the same effect. 

From these declarations it was evident that it would be useless to 
take a vote upon the resolution, and accordingly it was allowed 
to drop. 

The Conference next proceeded to the consideration of a scheme 
which Mr. Alfred de Rothschild had submitted to the Convention, in 
response to a general invitation from the United States to the various 
delegates present to produce working plans for examination. It was 
deemed advisable that this scheme, which involved many technical 
details, should be referred to a committee for their report thereon. 
The scheme of Mr. Moritz Levy was also sent down to this Com- 
mittee. It contemplated the withdrawal from circulation of gold 
coins of less weight than 20-franc pieces, and of notes representing 
a less value than that coin or its equivalent. A large majority of the 
Committee had no fault to find with this plan, but its results, if it 
were adopted, were not considered likely to be of much practical 
importance as a remedy, and it did not secure a really serious 
support. The main points of Mr. de Rothschild’s scheme were, that 
on condition that the United States agreed to continue their pur- 
chases of silver under the Sherman Act, and that unlimited free 
coinage were maintained in India and Mexico, the European States 
—which could be induced by arrangement to join in the venture— 
should also annually buy thirty million ounces of silver; that the 
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silver thus purchased should be put to monetary uses in the indi- 
vidual States concerned, and that the arrangement should last for 
five years. This proposal evoked considerable opposition in Com- 
mittee. The representatives of the Latin Union—notwithstanding 
that the Committee had been appointed merely to report to the Con- 
ference upon any scheme or schemes that might be laid before it— 
carried a motion declaring that if the plan were approved by the 
Conference they would not be able to recommend it to their Govern- 
ments. When the Conference again assembled it was found impos- 
sible, in the course of the discussion on the Report of the Committee 
on these schemes, to confine the speakers strictly to an examination 
or criticism of the schemes themselves, and members were impatient 
to begin the debate on Bimetallism. Mr. Boissevain, delegate of 
the Netherlands, urged that the defeat of Mr. de Rothschild’s plan 
in Committee implied its rejection, and that the debate on Bimetal- 
lism should at once begin. The Conference, however, decided to 
keep to the order of proceeding it had set forth at the beginning, 
and, at this stage, several important speeches were made. Sir Rivers 
Wilson reminded the Conference that the British Government had 
not been able to accept the first invitation of the United States pro- 
posing an International Convention for the purpose, if possible, of 
arriving at an agreement for the free coinage of silver at a fixed 
ratio to gold, but having in view the commercial interests of Great 
Britain and India, it readily accepted the more general invitation, 
on which the Conference had been actually convened, to consider 
measures for the increased use of silver money. He also stated that 
the instructions to the British delegates required them to examine 
with the greatest care any scheme that might be placed before them, 
before concluding that matters should be left as they were. In order, 
however, to prevent misunderstanding, he declared for himself, Sir 
Charles Fremantle, and Mr. de Rothschild that their faith was that 
of the school of monometallism pure and simple, and that they could 
not admit that any other than the single gold standard would be 
applicable in their country. After several other speeches had been 
made, and considering the hostile vote in Committee, and the some- 
what unfavourable reception which it received subsequently in Con- 
ference, Mr. de Rothschild withdrew his plan, and the coast was now 
clear for the bimetallic proposal of the United States. 

The first speech in the debate was made by Mr. Raffalovich, 
delegate of Russia. He spoke for himself only, and did not in any 
way pledge the views of his Government. He considered—as his 
countryman Mr. de Thoerner had considered and stated at the 
Conference in 1878—that the facts had demonstrated that it was 
contrary to the nature of things to attempt to establish a fixed 
relation between the values of gold and silver. The monetary history 
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of Russia had manifested how difficult it was to resist natural forces 
by laws and agreements. He gave it as his opinion that one of the 
sources of England’s greatness lay in the fact that there one is certain 
of always being paid in gold; to interfere with that certainty would 
break one of the mainsprings of that greatness. Mr. Cranmer-Frey, 
for Switzerland, though that country had joined in the Latin Union, 
distinctly declared for his Government that—as in 1878 and 1881— 
Switzerland continued to consider it a fixed principle of her mone- 
tary system that there should not be two standards or measures of 
value. He could never entertain the idea that Bimetallism could 
be admissible in his country. Mr. Hans Forssell, for the Scandinavian 
States, reminded the Conference that under free coinage the essential 
historic fact to be borne in mind was that the actual ratio never and 
nowhere invariably corresponded with the legal ratio. National 
legislation had been absolutely powerless to maintain Bimetallism, 
and natural laws could not be entirely done away with under new 
international laws. The Roumanian Government did not consider 
Bimetallism a practical possibility. Although one of the delegates 
of Italy had warmly supported a gold standard, and one cf the 
delegates of Belgium had strongly condemned Bimetallism, and both 
these States belonged to the Latin Union, much uncertainty existed 
as to the attitude of France and the other States of the Latin Union 
towards the main proposal of the United States. Much interest 
was, therefore, felt in the speech of Mr. Tirard, delegate of France, 
and it was listened to with great attention. He stated in the most 
unequivocal terms that France had no cause to complain of her 
monetary position and did not complain. He defended her action 
in closing her mints to the free coinage of silver. She was face to 
face with a continually increasing volume of silver, not only from 
the growth of its production, but also from the change in the mone- 
tary policy of Germany. All the demonitised silver and the surplus 
production from the mines found its way to the mints of the Latin 
Union, and from its super-abundance came the depreciation of the 
metal. The delegates of Germany, Austria-Hungary, Great Britain, 
and the Scandinavian States, he continued, had intimated that these 
countries had no intention of altering their system, with which they 
had declared themselves satisfied. If, therefore, France and other 
States of the Latin Union were to open their mints all the surplus 
silver would be sent there, and where would these countries be 
able to dispose of it? If other European Powers were to open their 
mints the aspect of affairs would be changed, but in the meantime 
he regarded the matter as settled. 

Spain and Mexico supported the proposal of the United States. 
But after the declarations which had been made a vote was not 
taken, and the question came to be whether the Conference should 
dissolve or adjourn. It was ultimately agreed to adjourn, and 
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Baron de Renzis, delegate cf Italy, in moving the adjournment, 
correctly interpreted the sense of the Conference in the terms of his 
motion, which concluded as follows: 


“The Conference suspends its labours and decides, should the Govern- 
ments approve, to meet again on May 30, 1893. It expresses the hope 
that during the interval the careful study of the documents submitted to 
the Conference will have permitted the discovery of an equitable agreement 
which shall not infringe in any way the monetary policy of the different 
countries.” 


The only way in which an adjournment could be moved was that 
any proposal which the Convention might be again summoned to 
consider must not affect principles, Whatever, therefore, may be 
the meaning of passing resolutions by the yard, which commit the 
several Governments to no definite course of action, the patent fact 
remains that the representatives of responsible Governments 
assembled together in solemn conference declared against Bimet- 
allism, and expressed themselves in unequivocal terms satisfied with 
a single gold standard which they had no desire to give up. The 
deliberations of the Conference were not confined to the single issue 
of Bimetallism. The whole question of silver money was considered, 
and in the end the Convention separated, having accomplished 
nothing. 

Are there any grounds for supposing that the Governments 
of the leading European nations have altered their views upon 
this question? They are not apparent. On February 8 last, 
Prince Hohenlohe, Chancellor of Germany, stated in the Reichstag 
that the monetary position of Germany rested securely on a gold 
standard, and that a monetary conference would not bring the 
question of raising and maintaining the value of silver any nearer 
to a practical solution. Acting on this conviction, the Federal 
Governments had unanimously decided to take no further steps in 
connection with the previous resolution of the Reichstag. It is 
thus apparent that the attitude of Germany to-day is her attitude 
of three years ago. 

Again, in speaking to the resolution cited at the commencement 
of this article, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Chancellor of Great 
Britain, stated that, as far as he was able to understand the 
matter, it seemed quite impossible to fix a ratio which should be 
absolutely independent of the market fluctuations between two 
articles like gold and silver, both of them being used for purposes 
besides the coinage for which that ratio would be fixed, and one of 
them capable of being produced in almost unlimited quantities. 
He declared, in the clearest and most emphatic terms, that the 
Government were not prepared to give up the gold standard in the 
United Kingdom. Mr. Balfour, the Leader of the House, in 
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winding up the debate, intimated that he considered the Govern- 
ment were pledged, and the House was pledged, in the event of the 
possibility of an agreement being arrived at, to re-open the Indian 
Mints to the free coinage of silver, and that this offer, in his 
opinion, was no small contribution to the settlement of the question. 

Now, the action of France and other States of the Latin Union 
depends upon the monetary policy of Great Britain, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Russia. It is, therefore, difficult to conclude 
that any agreement is in the meantime possible, and that 
International Bimetallism is any nearer a settlement than it was 
four years ago. But it is agreed that it is only by placing it on a 
broad international basis that the system can be made effective. 
It is vain, therefore, for the United States to hope for effective 
outside assistance in the reinstatement of silver, and to attempt 
single-handed to maintain a ratio for full legal tender of coins of 
both metals, is to adopt a policy which can end only in panic and 
disaster. 

G. Keira Mariscna., 





THE ONE THING NEEDFUL. 


THOROUGH PARLIAMENTARY REFORM, BOTH 
INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL. 


Its neglect—its, alas! almost insulting neglect—of Parliamentary 
Reform was the one great cause of the downfall of the late, in 
all other respects most meritorious, Government. 

The most deplorable obstruction had degraded the Lower House 
to the level of a bear-garden, in which legislation was ail but impos- 
sible; and the Upper House took advantage of its weakness to 
throw out or spoil the miserably little legislation brought before it. 
In the face of both wind and tide of both an Obstructive Lower and 
a Destructive Upper House, Home Rule, Welsh Disestablishment, 
Local Option, the Irish Land and the Scotch Crofters’ Bill were 
merely so many pearls cast before swine. The obstructiveness of 
the Lower House should have been met by thorough internal, and 
the destructiveness of the Upper House by thorough external, 
Parliamentary Reform. But, alas! instead of crying, “Up with 
the Lower House!” the late Government cried, “Down with the 
Upper!” Instead of filling the golden cup of Perizade with the 
ever-multiplying panacea of all mortal ills—Parliamentary Reform— 
it filled the leaky cup of the Danaides with the mephitic water of 
compulsory teetotalism for England only, forced down her throat 
by Ireland much as the brimstone and treacle was forced down 
the throats of the boys by Mrs. Squeers. The golden egg of Par- 
liamentary Reform that left in the nest would have brought a golden 
chick and golden eggs innumerable, it melted into this or that pretty 
fancy cart-before-the-horse, only to turn into so much slate beneath 
the baleful breath of the House of Peers. So ‘ the Socialists plus 
the dissatisfied because virtually disfranchised lower middle and 
upper lower classes plus the utter dispiritment and consequent 
apathy of the Liberal party,” fulfilled my prophecy, as published 
in the Westminster Gazette of May 15, 1895. 

Such is the lesson of last year’s election, and the programme to 
be deduced from it is obvious. 

Part I. Thorough Parliamentary Reform, both Internal and 
External. 
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Part II. Only obtainable by Part I. 

The will, as ascertained, educated and advocated by an enlight- 
ened Press, of the nation, as represented by a Parliament which 
thus externally reformed would be its perfect, and thus internally 
reformed would be its wntroubled, mirror. 

The multitudinous and all-important reasons why thorough Parlia- 
mentary Reform, both internal and external, should take precedence 
of all else in our political programme are in brief as follows: 

I. Disestablishment of the Welsh Church, Local Veto, the Irish 
Land and the Scotch Crofters’ Bill end in themselves, and will give 
us nothing else; but Parliamentary Reform will give us not only all 
these things, but all else that heart can desire. Let Parliament 
be a perfect mirror of the British people, and it will be a perfect 
instrument for carrying out its wishes. The two expressions are 
obviously tantamount. 7 

II. We shall never return to power otherwise, and shall never 
deserve to. 

III. Thorough Parliamentary Reform, both internal and external, 
or the triumph of Socialism—which ? The representative system of 
Government is now, as the late Prince Consort most wisely said, on 
its trial. -After three distinct Parliamentary Reform Bills the maxi- 
mum inequality as between Galway with 1800, and Handsworth 
with 18,000 electors, is still 10. The nation is utterly sick at heart 
of such utter legislative incapacity. If, then, at the commencement 
of the twentieth century, Parliament be not thoroughly and finally 
reformed, both internally and externally, those of us that live some 
dozen years longer will see fearful times. 

IV. Only a lawfully constituted—i.c., reformed—Lower House 
can hope to conquer an unquestionably lawfully constituted Upper 
House. Only reform of the Lower House will give us either the 
right or the might to reform the Upper one. The awful silence of 
all London at the great Hyde Park fiasco demonstrated that. ‘‘It 
is the degradation of the Lower House,” thus rang its loud, though 
voiceless, warning, ‘‘ that gives the Upper House its present uncon- 
stitutional supremacy. Repair the foundations of the one before 
you attempt to pull down the other. Physician heal thyself, and 
pull the beam out of your own eye before pulling the mote out of 
your neighbour's. 

V. With thorough Parliamentary Reform, and Municipal Reform, 
and Parochial and County Councils, the same as in England, as the 
almost immediate sequel thereof, Ireland herself will not desire Home 
Rule ; she will not herself desire to be only a little more important 
than Ceylon, instead of being, along with us, the mistress of one- 
seventh part of the world and the arbitress of the whole of it. 

VI. Socialism in Germany is all-powerful; in France, only forty 
Socialists were returned at the late elections to 2000 Radicals. 
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Under an overwhelmingly strong Conservative Government then, 
such as we now have, Socialism, from the mouse in Puss in Boots, 
turns into the terrible enchanter What’s-his-name; from the fly in 
Homer’s Kerkopes (on which Puss ia Boots is based) into a great red 
fiery flying serpent. And Parliamentary Reform will be Puss in Boots. 

VII. The Lords have a perfect right to throw out any other Bill 
they please, but their claim to meddle with the Constitution of the 
People’s House is the very purest usurpation, Consequently Parlia- 
mentary Reform will be the easiest of all measures to pass, and, at 
the same time, immeasurably the most important. 

VIII. In the last Liberal Government the Lords threw out or 
spoilt measure after measure that was sent up to them; but in thé 
next they will do no such thing, for they daren’t. With a Lower 
House thoroughly reformed, both internally and externally, it would 
be neither more nor less than deliberate suicide; but with an unre-. 
formed Lower House, self-dishonoured by a nefarious mis-distribution 
of seats, being the morally stronger as being the much more lawfully 
constituted of the two Houses, it can do so with the most absolute 
impunity. 

1X. England has long been dissatisfied to see the claims of 
Wales, Ireland, and Scotland preferred to her own. But no one 
could be dissatisfied if the one supreme interest of us all is preferred 
to aught else. 

X. The at present most justly discontented lower middle and 
upper lower class (the very cream and backbone of the land) will be 
reconciled with us. And we shall consequently have the very 
identical majority that our opponents now have. And, besides, the 
Liberal Unionist and Conservative patriots will join us, and our 
supremacy will be absolutely irresistible. Otherwise, not only will 
Radicalism become socialistic, but Socialism itself will become 
anarchical. 

Legislation is now simply an impossibility. A Moses, a Solon, or 
a Bentham could no more have legislated with such a jerry-built 
coffin-ship of a Parliament, than Polygnotus could have painted with 
a plasterer’s brush his fall of Troy on a deal board, or Phidias have 
carved his Jupiter out of a snow-man or a mud-pie with a paper- 
knife. New wine is miserably thrown away upon so old and worn-out 
a bottle, and the thirsty dust drinks it up. For now two whole 
centuries we have gone on legislating with a miserably deficient 
implement, idiot-like, knowing its deficiencies all the while, yet 
grieving and grumbling that we make so little progress with our 
work. More haste, less speed. Make the implement of legislation 
what it should be first, and then legislate; you will cave time in the 
end. You would eat your dinner quicker, if you first provided yourselves 
with knives and forks and dishes. Give us thorough Parliamentary 
Reform, and that only, fo-, having that, we have all—not, indeed, 
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in esse, but in posse—not, indeed, in the full bloom, but in the 
needful seed. 

As a miserable old woman was crooning away her life in a filthy, 
crazy hovel, a beautiful fairy appeared before her, and thus addressed 
her: “ You suckled me in my infancy; now take this as your 
reward. Wrap this well up and keep it warm, and when it is 
hatched it shall make you rich, aye, beyond the dreams of avarice.” 
With these words the fairy vanished. It was an egg of the purest 
gold. But then came one that persuaded the old woman, instead of 
leaving the egg in the nest to hatch, to put it into a patent self- 
acting furnace. And then out came some twenty or thirty bright 
spick and span new sovereigns. But, lo and behold, as fast as they 
came out a wicked magician breathed upon them, and they turned 
into so much slate. 

The old woman is England. The fairy is Liberty. The golden 
egg is Parliamentary Reform. The wicked magician is the House of 
Lords. 

When an usher at a school has allowed his class to become a 
bear-garden, the principal expels not the class, but dismisses the 
usher as incompetent. Even so the country found itself under the 
painful necessity of dismissing the late Ministry. Oh, why didn’t 
they leave the egg in the nest to hatch?. The wicked magician 
durst not have touched it there, for it had been his instant 
death to do so, albeit his power for evil had passed away for ever 
with the hatching. Then had we had the good time coming—the 
political Millennium—at last, and now we have nothing but these 
slates. With the murmuring streams and waving foliage and luscious 
fruits and gay perfumed flowers of Eden full in view, lo, now through 
their deplorable—their truly Fwust-like—error we are rushing straight 
on to Gehenna. 

On the absolutely vital question of obstruction, I am of no party 
whatever ; were I in Parliament I should vote with any Government 
on any question whatever for closure in compartments, or even 
suspension if necessary. I am as strongly opposed to the late 
Educational Bill as man can be, still nothing can justify obstruction 
but such extreme misgovernment as would justify street barricades 
and open resistance by force of arms; vox populi, vor Dei: Coute 
qui coute, the national mandate must be obeyed. 

I will here repeat, with the necessary modifications, what I have 
already stated. 

Why, though opposed to the present Government on every point, I 
object on principle to obstructing it : 

(1) Because by doing so we are making a rod for our own backs; 
because as we are doing now it will be done to us again on our 
return to power. 

(2) Because the country, having given our opponents a majority 
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in 1895, and with it a right to administer our affairs and make our 
laws, it is an act of disloyalty and treason to resist its will under the 
pretence of anticipating it. 

(3) Because Parliamentary obstruction tends to bring the repre- 
sentative system of government into contempt, and to make it an 
abject failure. 

(4) Because Parliamentary obstruction has rendered the last 
Reform Bill, and would render any future Reform Bill, entirely 
nugatory, because, in other words, it prevents exactly what all our 
Reform Bills have been devised to secure—the administration of 
our affairs and the enactment of our laws, in accordance with the 
expressed will of the majority of the nation. 

(5) Because Parliamentary obstruction is practically bringing 
back the old evil state of things, and augmenting the power of the 
Lords by degrading the Commons. 

(6) Because, as the veto of the Tribunes ruined ancient Rome, 
and the Liberum veto ruined modern Poland, so Parliamentary 
obstruction threatens the miserable breakdown of all that, as Britons, 
we hold most sacred. 

(7) Because, if we persist in our present course, Government 
will retain, if not increase, its present majority, and be returned to 
power for another Septennate, in which case there will be an anti- 
Parliamentary ultra-Socialistic revolution. Whereas, if we only play 
on the square for perhaps but another year or two—if we meekly 
bow our heads before the national mandate most unmistakably 
expressed last year, and with patient contrition endure the punish- 
ment of the miserable mistakes of 1895, the national mandate will 
be for us, as I have already shown, instead of against us in 1898, 
and the country will be saved, and the good time coming 
inaugurated. 

The minority has an undoubted right to state, once for all, its 
objections to the proposals of the majority in power as fully and 
forcibly as possible, but everything beyond that is obstruction. If 
it can convince the Ministry, good ; if it can shake its resolve, good ; 
but, if the Ministry is altogether unconvinced and unshaken, and 
yet is compelled to postpone its measures by the mere brute force of 
interminable babble, its opponents, say what they will, stand 
convicted of obstruction. 

Let us then content ourselves with legitimate opposition for 
another biennium or triennium at most, and not lose the ship for a 
ha’porth of tar. In 1898 or 1899 at the very farthest, let it not be 
with us that the country is disgusted for our unpatriotic and all for 
place obstruction, but with the Tories for their shamelessly class 
legislation and general stupidity and crass incompetence. Do not 
let us give ourselves away to them as Buddha gave himself away to 
the tigress out of sheer compassion for her hunger—do not let us 
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thus ultra-benevolently hang ourselves rather than let them have 
rope enough to hang ¢hemselves. True, nothing can well be worse 
than the specimens of Tory legislation they have given us so far. 
But how insignificant is the evil of enduring for another year or two 
the class legislation we cannot legitimately block, or cobble into 
something tolerable, compared with the immeasurable evil of another 
Conservative septennate—the one a grievance easily cured in a single 
hour, the other a calamity perchance altogether incurable. 

And now, lastly, a brief sketch of thorough Parliamentary 
Reform : 

1. One man, one vote. 

2. One vote, one value. 

(One without two and two without one are alike iniquitous, but 
one without two immeasurably most so). 

3. Biennial registration. : 

4. No re-election on taking office. 

5. The elections should not be permitted to be needlessly burden- 
some. Should no other candidate come forward, the sitting member 
might retain his seat without the expense of re-election; and, 
supposing an opposition candidate should appear, unless he obtains 
at least half as many votes as the successful candidate, let him be 
condemned to pay the legal costs on both sides. But if there is no 
sitting member, or if the opposition candidate is in a majority, the 
constituency should pay them. But if the opposition candidate is 
in a minority the constituency should only pay those of the sitting 
member. When an unsuccessful candidate has less than two-thirds 
of the votes of the sitting candidate, his candidature is rash; if less 
than half vexatious. Now the Liberals have had for the last fifteen 
or twenty years some few rash candidatures perhaps, but scarcely 
one vexatious or malignant one; whereas the Conservatives have 
had very many of both sorts, and not a few absurdly so. In the 
venomous rancour of baflled obstructiveness, our opponents fly, like 
ill-trained curs, at everything. This bad spirit needs checking. 
When there is no sitting candidate the expenses of all candidates to 
be paid. 

6. Every constituency that returns two members should be split 
up into two electoral districts, 

7. Once a jubilee, there should be a thorough remodification of 
the House, according to the changes in the population during that 
period. 

8. As soon as Parliament assembles after the elections, let any . 
one that pleases put a subject on the paper. Thus we shall have a 
paper full of subjects, from the order of which the House may not 
depart on any account. But when a Bill has had its first reading, 
it should drop to the very bottom of the paper. And so of the 
other Bills till they are all either passed or rejected. 
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9. The nominations should take place one month before the 
elections. All the polls should take place on the same day, which 
should be a statutory holiday throughout the land. The day, 
Saturday. The polling hours from 9 a.M. to 9 P.M. 

10. Members with an income of less than £300 a year should 
have their incomes raised to that amount from the public funds. 

11. Let members, if not present, vote by proxy, by letter, or even 
by telegraphic message. 

12. No counts out. 

13. The discussion on no Bill to be adjourned without the consent 
of the proponent. And if he adjourns it the discussion to go on the 
first thing next day, and the following days till it is finished. And 
none but he to propose an adjournment under penalty of suspension. 

14, Also, let the voting on all Bills be at a fixed time in the day, 
so that members may vote without being obliged to sit out the 
endless outpour of unmeaning sound. 

15. Any members, in the opinion of the House, guilty of obstruc- 
tion, should be, for a first offence, suspended, and for a second, 
expelled. 

16. Any Bill which at the end of a session has neither been lost, 
nor read its proper number of times, should start fresh next session 
(like boys at rounders) at the stage it has already reached, instead of 
being recommenced de novo. 

17. No question should be put in the House itself, but asked, in 
the case of a Government measure, at the office of the department it 
concerns; in the case of a measure in the hands of a private 
member, at his private residence; or, a question-book might be kepi, 
in which members should register their various questions, and an 
answer-book, in which Government should register the corresponding 
answers; or, better, perhaps, the Speaker might read out daily such 
answers as Government thinks advisable. 

18. Let the proposer of a measure, whether a member of the 
majority or not, have a right to apply the closure, when and how he 
pleases, and stop any member from speaking any longer, or even 
speaking at all. 

19. In Committee there should be only just so much discussion 
on each separate clause as the proposer may voluntarily submit to. 

20. And any amendment he may at once put to the vote by 
simply lifting up a finger. 

21. Devolution of work, as far as possible, to the County 
Councils. 

22. Parliament to sit night and day all the year round. 


‘“‘ Noctes atque dies pateas oh sacra senatus 
Janua, lecta patrum legiferasque cohors.” 


No voting on Sundays, or at other than the fixed hours, or in the 
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parliamentary “close time”—the Easter, Whitsuntide, Christmas, 
and Bank holidays. And Bills passed in July, August, and Sep- 
tember to require a final vote of assent before being passed up to 
the Privy Council. And, of course, permanent sessions would involve 
Vice-Speakers. 

23. The number of Members of Parliament to be reduced to about 
500, or one per 70,000 population. 

24. No Parliamentary oaths. No affirmation. No anything, 
only signing the roll. 

25. No schoolboy mockery of prayer to be forced on the Daddy 
Longlegses; but let the devout members say their prayers at home. 
Enough, enough, and far more than enough, of this everlasting 
vicarious piety at other people’s expense ! 

26. No motions for adjournment of the House, it is surely need- 
less to say, the House being in perpetual session. 

27. No Queen’s Speech. 

28. Intimidation of electors should be put down, even as bribery 
has been. 

29. Slander, calumny, or misrepresention of candidates, whether 
printed, written, or spoken, to be most severely punished. 

30. Freedom of the press does not, and should not, include 
“ speaking evil of the rulers of my people,” or bringing them into 
contempt, or inciting to crime; above all, inciting the whole nation 
to the worst crime of all, the wholesale murder of offensive war. 
Any organ of the press thus guilty to be warned for a first, heavily 
fined for a second, and suppressed for a third or fourth offence, 

31. Also every organ of the press to be compelled to afford the 
outside public one open column at /east, or else not to be admitted 
to the Parliamentary debates. 

32, If A bribes and B does not, the seat should not be void, but 
B should have it. 

33. Election bars all crimes whatever. Any one, not dead in law, 
that the electors choose to elect, whether a child, a woman, or a con- 
victed felon, has a right to be elected. But, if he becomes insane, 
or is convicted of felony, he vacates his seat. No Member of Parlia- 
ment, as long as he is a member, can be sent to prison, and so 
prevented from the discharge of his sacred function. But Parlia- 
ment can expel him for wilful and deliberate obstruction, or suspend 
him on a charge of felony. And then, of course, he may be 
imprisoned, but, if acquitted, he resumes his seat. 

34, The Trial Ballot as in France. 

35. A member for one constituency should not have to vacate it 
before he tries for another. 

36, Fixed Triennial Parliaments, A special revision of the 
Registers every third December, and every eleztor on the Register 
then to have a vote for the ensuing election. 
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But, in the case of a by-election, biennial registration is surely 
quite adequate. — 

37. A member to resign his seat at pleasure. The present cus- 
tom is altogether absurd. If a man has disgraced himself, why 
should the Crown honour him with a place under it? Or, if the 
Crown declines, why should the House put itself to the pain and the 
trouble of inflicting a wholly gratuitous stigma ? 

38. Discussion, recitation, and representation no less absolutely 
free in open air, theatre, music-hall and lecture-room than in pulpit, 
press and private building. Only no blasphemy, no sedition, no 
obscenity, no malicious reviling or ridiculing of ‘the powers that 
be,” no inciting to vice or war or drunkenness. 

39. No Report stage. . 

40. The Peers should cease to sit as a legislative body. But the 
Privy Council, presided over by the Lord Chancellor, should be two- 
thirds elected by them, and one-third selected by the Crown from 
the most learned in law and equity, and the sagest and most 
enlightened of its subjects. At the suggestion of this, on the whole, 
somewhat conservative assembly, but not otherwise, the Crown might 
constitutionally ‘‘ advise itself” on a question of unusual importance 
and difficulty. 

As a further compensation, a peer should have the right of 
election to the Lower House and the right of voting for both 
assemblies. 

41. Committees of the whole House oniy to sit on measures in 
which the whole House is concerned. Thus only English members 
should sit on a Local Veto Bill applicable to England only; only 
Welsh members on a Welsh Church Disestablishment Bill; only 
Scotch members on a Crofters’ Bill; only Irish members on an 
Evicted Tenants’ Bill. 

42. Any electoral district should also ipso facto be a municipality. 
I see no need for any other. If, however, any existing municipality 
thinks otherwise, so be it. 

43, As the constituencies should be re-distributed and reduced in 
point of number, so also should the counties. Each county to con- 
tain some eight or ten constituencies ; and a Government map with 
the county towns in capitals, the constituencies in ordinary type, and 
ought else that may be deemed desirable in small italics; the limits 
of the counties in various colours, and the limits of the electoral 
districts in rubric; the names of the counties not to be inserted, but 
only the county towns, and none to be county towns that do not 
return a member. All this would vastly please many million souls. 
{ myself should be delighted to see my ever-beloved native town in 
capitals, and giving its name to a county. And it is so obviously 
just that, as it would offend few, so it should offend none. 

44, Any member of Government that withdraws a measure to 
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incur the censure of the House and resign his place ipso facto, and 
any member of Parliament that passes a measure to receive the 
thanks of the House at the close of the Session, and the title of 
Right Honourable, and, as such, to be one of those from whom 
vacancies in the present, or in any future, Ministry should be filled up. 

45. Say the number of the Peers is 500, then neither more nor 
less than ten Peers should nominate each member of the hereditary 
Privy Council. 

By the adoption of these forty-five rules the British Empire would 
at last enjoy the inestimable benefit of a perfect system of govern- 
ment, the first Empire from that of Ninus till now that has ever 
done so, with the United States now virtually re-united to it, at 
once the vastest of Empires and the most populous and far—immea- 
surably far better still, an Empire upon whose happy smiles and 
peans of joy the sun would henceforth never set, even as now it 
never sets upon its tears of blood and misery. 

F, A, WHITE. 





THE SURPRISE RISE IN THE 
BANK RATE. 


THE resolution of the Directors of the Bank of England, ‘on 
September 10, to raise the rate from 2 per cent., at which it was 
lixed on February 22, 1894, to 24 per cent., unquestionably took the 
money market by surprise. From the great amount of gold gathered 
into the Bank, and seeing that when the rate was lowered there was 
about £10,000,000 less gold in the Bank than when the rate was 
again advanced, the rise was unaccountable by outsiders. Though 
another advance of } per cent. was made a fortnight afterwards, it 
does not appear, even yet, that there was any other occasion for the 
rise in the rate, but the excusé that the directors might make that 
it would be a good opportunity to get up their rate when there was 
an improvement in trade and a better demand for money. However, 
the very fact of the Bank beginning to put on its screw had the 
effect of checking trade, commerce, and financial transactions so 
suddenly and severely, that Consols and leading stocks and shares 
were reduced 1 to 2 per cent., and the prices of produce, materials, 
manufactures, and goods were likewise lowered, so that the advance 
of the rate, as usual, caused a loss to the Bank's customers and to 
the public generally. It has been said that the Bank raised their 
rate to be a warning to the public to be cautious, and not trust too 
much to a continuance of cheap money. [But this is also a warning 
to let the public traders know that they are not yet out of the control 
and danger of the Bank of England dictation, seeing it can still raise 
its rate though it is overflowing with gold and need fear no drain, 
but would rather be the better of a demand for some of its millions 
lying idle in reserve. Instead of supposing that a drain of a few 
millions of gold would be objectionable, it might be thought more 
likely that the Bank might take measures to turn away the gold- 
diggers, and tell them the Bank already had more gold than required, 
and if they continued to produce so much as they were doing they 
would have to take it elsewhere, otherwise the Bank would have to 
object to buy it, unless at a reduced price. However, before that 
could be done, the Bank Act would have to be altered, so as to allow 
the Bank to buy and sell gold at market value, as it should do. 

It has now become very evident, since gold has become so plenti- 
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ful, that the present law of buying gold at the standard price of 
£3 17s. 9d. and selling it at £3 17s. 103d. per ounce is very 
unbusiness-like. Should not gold be bought and sold, like any other 
commodity, at the market-price at the place of purchase or sale ? 

By the Bank Acts the Bank of England is placed in a singular 
and peculiar position. In its chief place it is a bank for the receipt 
of deposits of money and the lending out of the same again, either 
by giving credit to its customers in its books, by discounting of 
bills, and the issue of bank-notes, or by other means of banking; 
secondly, the Bank, by dealing in gold and silver bullion, is also a 
bullion broker. These two businesses are very different, and now 
that foreign exchange business and the buying and selling of gold 
has become so immense and so important, it would surely be far 
better to leave the bullion broking business by itself, and keep the 
regular business of banking, also by itself, to regular bankers, 
who ought to have little or nothing to do with bullion, except as 
coined money. Even gold coin can be dispensed with to a great 
extent, and superseded by good paper money—such as Treasury or 
National notes, and bank-notes issued on consols or first-class 
securities lodged with the Treasury. These bank-notes, to be pay- 
able on demand in National notes, which would always command 
gold or silver when required from any party who dealt in bullion. 
This would be no novelty in this country, for, until the Statute of 
1816 was passed, gold was dealt with as bullion, and the Bank of 
England notes were “legal tenders.” It now appears that it would 
be better for this country to revert-to that excellent system of free 
banking and currency which existed in the beginning of this century 
than be any longer kept under the restrictive control of the 
monstrous monopolist Bank of England. With free trade in gold 
bullion, and freedom in banking and an expansive currency for home 
circulation, this country could get on far better in its various 
industries and trades than ever it has done, and our people would 
prosper when their hands got free, and capital got more widely 
distributed. Ready money is the life-blood of trade. 

The system of banking and currency which was introduced by 
Sir Robert Peel and the big bankers was like the corn laws, a system 
of class interest and protection. The Bank Acts favoured bankers 
and contracted the currency, which made money scarcer and dearer 
than it would have been if it had been left as free as Mr. Pitt left 
it. It would have allowed the trade and commerce of Great Britain 
to extend freely upon the basis of its own great wealth, which is at 
all times ample for all emergencies, and no fear of running short of 
money or monetary panics. When bankers give credit to their cus- 
tomers they don’t give them gold, but merely enter their names in 
their ledgers and give them credit for certain amounts which may be 
withdrawn, when wanted, in bank notes, or by bank cheques, which 
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are much the same as notes. Truly if it had not been for the inven- 
tion and general use of cheques, the business of the country could 
not have been carried on as it is, seeing the authorised circulation is so 
limited, and there are no notes in England below jive pownd ones, which 
is like cutting off the five fingers of Englishmen. Why should not 
England have one pound notes as well as other parts of the kingdom ? 
And why was Scotland and Ireland prevented from establishing new 
banks of issue by the Act of 1845 but just to bolster up the Bank of 
England monopoly, which does much iJ] and no good to trade and 
commerce. In fact the Bank Act handicaps British trade! 

The Lconomist of September 26 shows very strongly that the 
banking system of Scotland has, in a great degree, been spoilt by 
the Bank Act of 1845, as it gave the then existing banks the 
exclusive right to issue notes, so that there have been no new banks 
started since, and the present banks have for long dealt with Scotland 
as they pleased, in a very unaccommodating way. This is all owing 
to the monopoly which the present banks have got in Scotland by 
the Bank Act. Hence there is a great necessity for bank reform, 
so that there may be an increase in the number of banks in Scotland, 
and free competition amongst them, so that the Scottish people may 
obtain all the advantages which are to be got by good free-trading 
banks, such as Scotland always had until that system was spoilt by 
Peel’s Act of 1845. There is no sense in keeping £6,000,000 of 
gold locked up in the cellars of the Scotch banks. New banks 
should be started to take the place of the two banks given up, and 
other banks should be allowed to take up the note circulation of the 
Western and City banks. In England the country circulation of 
notes is also greatly curtailed. The time is surely come to overhaul 
the whole banking and currency system of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, so that every possible facility may be given to the encourage- 
ment of all our industries and trades at home, and the enforcement of 
free-trade upon foreign nations in the way pointed out in our 
September number, by placing gold bullion on the free-trade list like 
other metals. Then foreign nations would be obliged to take our 
manufactures in exchange for their produce on free-trade principles. 

The prosperity of trade depends very much, indeed mainly, upon 
its having an adequate and suitable supply of the circulating 
medium, or “ ready money.” for facilitating the exchange of all 
kinds of productions and manufactures between producers and 
consumers, or users, as quickly as possible. Instead of the old 
mode of ‘‘ barter,” the modern mode of trade is transacted by the 
medium of money, which, as Mr. Pitt said, could be formed of “ any- 
thing that answered the great purposes of trade and commerce ; ” 
and he showed practically how that could be done, as he got Parlia- 
ment to make Bank of England notes “ legal tenders,” and at the 
same time to allow other banks to issue notes payable on demand in 
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Bank of England notes. By that means the home trade was sup- 
plied with an ample currency, which served the country in trying 
times when gold was scarce and dear, as it was then required for 
export to pay the expenses of the armies abroad. It should never 
be lost sight of that paper-money at that time served trade just as 
well, if not better, than could have been done with gold. The paper- 
money allowed all the home industries to be carried on pretty suc- 
cessfully and to expand. At the same time the resort to paper issue 
eased the Bank, and enabled it to deal with gold simply as a 
commodity. That forced the sale of British goods and manufactures 
to foreigners, in exchange for what was bought from them, or what 
became due to them. When gold rose, Pitt’s financial policy was 
admirably adapted to suit British trade and commerce. It gave 
every possible facility to both home and foreign trade, as was proved 
by the fact that exports of British goods increased as fast as foreign 
obligations increased, and it is quite likely that British trade and 
commerce would have gone on increasing and expanding without 
halting if his system of Free Trade and free banking had been 
allowed to continue and expand as required. It was a great legisla- 
tive mistake to upset Pitt’s plan of free banking and currency, and 
pass the statute of 1816, which greatly restricted the banking 
system and almost prohibited the use of bank-notes. By-and-by 
£1 notes were prohibited to be circulated in England; that con- 
tracted the ready money currency and took away the notes from the 
banks wherewith they gave credit to their customers. There is no 
doubt the Bank Acts, which have created the monopolies in banking 
and the uncalled-for restrictions upon the use of bank-notes, have 
been a great grievance to both bankers and merchants, as it 
hampered business and forced people to use a most expensive 
currency, when they could have had a more economical and more 
convenient monetary system, and had good money cheap. 

The time has now come when Britain will be under the necessity 
of making reforms in its monetary system for many reasons, The 
chief reasons are that the present system of currency, based on gold, 
and confined to gold coin in England to a great extent, is a great 
hardship, and it is desirable that England should have the use of 
small bank-notes as well as the two sister kingdoms. But more is 
wanted than even that. The Bank of England ought to be dis- 
established, and free-banking and the issue of bank-notes given to 
all banks on the security of consols or securities lodged with the 
Treasury. The Treasury should be authorised by Parliament to 
issue @ sufficient amount of nationul notes to take the place of gold 
coin—if the people preferred notes. ‘Then the authorised banks 
which issued their own notes would have every facility for giving 
their customers the use of ready-money on credit. The banks 
would make a good profit upon these notes, as they could be used 
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both for circulation and “till money.” These bank-notes ought to 
be ‘‘ payable on demand in national notes,” which national notes 
could always be convertible into gold or any other metal, commodity, 
or anything of value, at market-price. This assumes that gold 
bullion, like silver bullion, should be dealt with on free-trade prin- 
ciples, which, as already explained, would force forward international 
free-trade. The Bank of England could then say to foreigners, 
when they demanded gold for export, that they would have to pay a 
premium for it when the exchange was against this country (as in 
Pitt’s time). That would cause the foreigner to think twice before 
taking. gold, and the probability would be that they would then 
take our goods in exchange for their produce instead of demanding 
our gold. That would be free trade and fair trade too, and that 
policy of free trade in gold would make free trade in everything 
else. This would bring down foreign tariffs and let our goods rise! 

To obtain this desirable object Britain may well reconsider her 
notions about the value of gold. This metal is becoming so plentiful 
since the new mines were discovered, that if the quantity goes on 
increasing as it has done, gold may fall in value as the silver metal 
has done. We may think it is absurd in Mr. Bryan calling for a 
coinage in the United States home currency of 16 ozs. of silver 
to 1 oz. of gold; but who knows to what figures free trade in gold 
will bring down its price? Again there is already such enormous 
quantities of gold bullion lying stored in France and Germany, 
and other countries, in preparation for the dreaded war of nations, 
that if a permanent peace can be established, that £322,000,000 
which is said to be in reserve may all be dispersed and sold off, and 
what will it bring? Britain should set itself free to buy gold as 
cheap from, and to sell it as dear as it can to, foreigners, and that 
will force all foreigners to be more friendly with Britain than they are 
—they will then be glad to deal with us on free trade principles. 

There is another most important consideration at this time when 
the election of the President of the United States is engaging so 
much attention. Mr. McKinley, the Protectionist candidate, is a 
“« goldite,” and Mr. Bryan, the Free Trade candidate, is strongly 
opposed to the United States being bound to a gold-currency. This 
brings home to us the importance of the contrast between Pitt’s 
policy of free trade, free banking and currency, and Peel’s policy of 
“protection,” “ bank monopoly,” and “ gold currency.” For any 
sake let us now get quit of the latter fallacy. A banker in Bristol 
writes me: “I am carefully watching the struggle in America. 
Without free trade in banking, we can have no prosperity at home 
or abroad.” 

Rosvert EWEN. 
Glasgow. 





ROME. 


WHEN one tries to arrange one’s impressions of this remarkable book 
one is conscious first of all of their multiplicity. Like Lourdes, like 
La Deébdecle, like Germinal, it is long and crammed with detail; but, 
unlike them, it covers a very wide area, and deals with a great 
variety of subject, so that passages in it are bound to seem dull and 
diffuse to any reader who is not prepared to take an interest in 
matters so widely apart as Roman topography ; the position, political 
and financial, of modern Italy ; and the intrigues of the Pontifical 
Court. As in Zola’s former books, there is a leading idea round 
which the narratives and descriptions group themselves, and which 
serves to give to the whole a certain artistic unity of effect, but, 
instead of war, or political intrigue, or the struggle between Labour 
and Capital, we have, for this central pivot, the great historical fact 
of the City of Rome. It is not, as before, a single aspect of life that 
is presented to us, but the whole drift and pageant of modern 
European civilisation, as it flows from and centres round this sacred 
spot. 

Zola is imbued with symbolism. In this sense his mind, his ways 
of thought, are profoundly poetical. It is curious that his name 
should have become identified in common talk with the realism 
introduced into fiction by such men as Balzac, Flaubert, and De 
Goncourt, for, as Symonds pointed out in his suggestive essay on 
La Béte Humaine, we might, with equal truth, and with far more 
fruitful criticism, call him an idealist. He is, in truth, both realist 
and idealist. He has gone farther than almost any other writer in 
the minute description of the outside circumstances of life, the 
environment which shapes the lives and natures of men. He has 
laboured with infinite patience to paint a complete picture of the 
conditions, both those of heredity and those of after-lot, out of which 
each man and woman is moulded by that human will, which seems 
to some of us a separate inexplicable power, while to others it is 
merely a name given to the final outcome of those conditions. 

In this attempt to describe and illustrate the setting of his 
character, Zola’s aim is that of the realist, When he describes in 
minute detail first the life of the Paris cookshop and market, and 
then the household of the retired builder, with its inside comfort and 
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its glorious surroundings of sea and moor and headland, it is all with 
a view of explaining the external influences brought to bear on the 
girl Pauline, and, in so far, it is to be compared with descriptive 
work in Madame Bovary, where description of this kind, explanatory 
description, was first elaborated, or, at least, first brought to a high 
degree of perfection. 

But the likeness between the work of Zola and the work of Flau- 
bert or De Goncourt is really less important than the difference. 
The life of the country practitioner, with its narrow round of interests 
in the little provincial town, has point and value only as a setting 
and background for the figure of Emma. It is her personality, the 
drama of her career, that gives artistic unity to the book and makes 
it a work of art, while in Le Ventre de Paris or Germinal the interest 
centres on the picture, not of a single person or group of persons, 
but rather of a phase of life, the people being types or symbols of 
that phase, not isolated individuals... In both cases we have two 
things—the great stream of human development, bringing with it 
certain conditions of human destiny, and, shaped by that stream, we 
have the lives of a certain group of men and women. The difference 
is that it is on the men and women that Ilaubert rivets our atten- 
tion, while Zola would have us look at them rather as specimens of 
humanity in the particular stage or phase of life which is under con- 
sideration. 

The one gives us a portrait with a background, the other gives us 
a landscape with figures. 

Zola’s books are essentially studies of social history, none the less 
historical because the history is for the most part contemporary. 

The “ Rougon-Macquart ” series is composed of twenty such studies 
of French social life under the second Empire ; each has a separate 
theme, and in each this theme is illustrated by the story of some 
member or members of a certain family which has penetrated every 
possible grade of social life, so that the twenty stories present, as it 
were, sections, both vertical and horizontal, of French society. They 
show it to us successively in its various aspects—municipal, political, 
commercial, religious—and in its various social classes, from the 
highest to the lowest. 

At first the stage is no wider than the little town of Plassans, but 
later on we have the same variety of interest and of class, more 
widely displayed, so that eventually the series illustrates the social 
life of a nation and an epoch. 

This new book is still more definitely an essay in social history, 
but its scope is far more vast than that of its forerunners, so vast, 
indeed, that the method of treatment becomes necessarily somewhat 
different. The hero of the book, about whom the interest crystallises, 
is no longer an actor; he is a spectator. Pierre is not ordinary 
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flesh and blood, like Etienne or Pauline. He is a vehicle for con- 
templation and reverie rather than a man of like passions with our- 
selves. 

He plays the part of chorus to the great drama of actual Rome, 
while his sensitive soul is a reed from which its mighty memories 
call forth wonderful music. It is only after this passive fashion that 
any one man could possibly represent and personify the great diver- 
sity of interest, the complex mass of ideas, distinct yet all interacting 
upon each other, called up for us by the word Rome. And so it 
comes to pass that Pierre occupies a unique position and that the 
book is, in this respect, different from those that have gone before it. 
Pierre, influenced as he is by the great city in all her aspects, moves 
on a different plane from the other dramatis persona, who fall into 
groups corresponding to those aspects. Our interest in the central 
figure never fails, but it is the growth of his mind, the development 
of his opinion, that we are watching, while he is as much a spectator 
as we are of the events narrated. There is great fascination in this 
central figure, this seer or prophet, a modern Christ, treading his 
lonely path through the trials and disappointments of a long novitiate, 
a heart flaming with pity for the poor and oppressed, with scorn and 
contempt for all that is cruel and sordid, with ready sympathy for 
joy and beauty and love—a mind at once subtle and courageous, 
quick to perceive things in their true relations, bold to follow the 
truth at any cost. 

If Zola means to devote three weighty volumes to this man’s 
spiritual history, he has chosen his hero well; the story is worth 
recording. 

It begins in Lourdes. Pierre Froment, a young priest, is first 
introduced to us as one of that strange band of pilgrims crowded 
together in their terrible night journey across France, a nightmare 
of death, disease, and superstition, illumined here and there by faith 
and charity and disinterested devotion. His cbject in making the 
journey is, in the first place, to assist in taking charge of a poor girl, 
the dear friend of his boyhood, who has been paralysed for years, 
owing, as it is supposed, to some spinal injury, and he undertakes it 
with the hope that it may work in his own case a still more impor- 
tant cure, the cure of a heart torn with doubt; for Pierre is one of 
those unfortunate beings in whom a profoundly religious and emo- 
tional nature is combined with a keen intelligence and a noble courage 
and energy of conviction. Son of an intellectual, free-thinking father, 
but brought up in the bosom of the Church by a mother who is 
passionately dévote, he inherits the nobler qualities of both parents, 
while the outside influences of his early life tend, all of them, to 
foster the religious element in him. The pilgrimage to Lourdes, with 
the light it throws on the tissue of avarice, petty ambition, and gross 
deceit, which has been woven around the beautiful story of the inno- 
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cent young shepherd-girl, Bernadette, and her visions, serves not to 
build up, but to shatter, the young man’s faith. The fact that his 
young friend, Marie, is one of those miraculously cured merely 
accentuates the lesson, for he is sufficiently well informed to recognise 
in her one of those cases of hysterically simulated disease which 
supply nearly all the miracles of the present day. His joy in her 
restoration, together with his inability to trace it, in any special 
sense, to a divine source, produced a profound impression on him, all 
the more so because the cure operated in so opposite a fashion on the 
mind of the girl herself. 

The pure, innocent Marie, in whom intelligence has never been 


roused to restrain and guide emotion, is swept away by a wave of © 


religious enthusiasm. Instead of being brought towards a more sane 
and natural view of the duties, pleasures, relationship of life, instead 
of being led to recognise and acknowledge the beauty of love and 
human happiness, her gratitude takes the form of renunciation, of 
crucifying the flesh in order to purify the spirit. Pierre, who for 
one brief moment has had before his eyes the possibility of a sane, 
natural, complete life, with the only woman who had ever appealed 
to the masculine side of his nature, restored as she was to youth and 
charm, was hurled at a blow into new depths of despair. The gulf 
of divided ideals, divided hopes, made the separation between himself 
and Marie eternal. He found himself stranded without love, human 
or divine, without a career, without hope, without religion. 

There followed for him a terrible time of darkness and struggle, 
the necessary inauguration for every soul called on to undertake a 
mission, from which he emerged by the only straight road—the road 
of service and self-devotion. By chance he makes acquaintance with 
a good priest, who labours night and day to rescue the poor children 
of a miserable district in Paris, and plunges heart -and soul into the 
work. One of the finest passages in the book describes, in that 
curious, emotional, interjectional language which is becoming more 
and more characteristic of Zola, how the sights and sounds of misery, 
with the demands they make on his sympathy, gradually thaw the 
ice that is gathering round his heart, and how the newborn enthu- 
siasm of humanity regenerates his whole nature : 


“Worst of all was that degradation of the human creature, no longer 
the naked savage chasing his prey in primitive forests, but civilised man 
returniug once more to the condition of the brute, bearing the marks of 
his fall—foul, hideous, enfeebled—amid the luxury and refinement of a city 
that is queen of the world.” 


At last came one terrible winter evening, when the horror culmi- 
nated. A poor mother killed herself and her five children from 
simple dread of starvation, and Pierre witnessed the ghastly sight : 


“That night he could neither eat nor sleep... . . A revolt was roused 
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in him; he became conscious, all at once, of the absurd uselessness of 
charity. What good was the work he was doing—rescuing children, 
giving help to parents, prolonging the sufferings of the aged? The social 
edifice, rotten at its base, was bound to crumble amid slime and blood. 
Justice alone—a mighty act of justice sweeping away the old world—could 
make a new world in its place. At that moment he was so acutely conscious 
of the breach that could not be repaired, the evil that could not be reme- 
died, the deadly cancer of poverty, that no measures seemed too violent. 
He was ready to welcome a hurricane that should devastate and purify, to 
see the earth regenerated by fire and sword, as in the old days when God 
sent fire from heaven on the accursed towns.” 


From this condition of revolt and despair Pierre was saved by the 
timely guidance of the old priest, and a new development began in 
him. 


“ His work among the poor had produced a profound impression on him : 
his heart sank within him, he was overwhelmed by the thought of this 
misery, for which he saw no possibility of cure; and against this mighty 
wave of emotion there were times when reason seemed powerless. He went 
back to his childhood—to that longing for love and kindness implanted in 
him by his mother ; his mind turned to consolations that were visionary, 
to help from unknown sources. Terror and hatred of the brutal facts of 
life produced in him an ever-growing desire for a rescue achieved by love. 
It was high time to avert, if by any means it might be averted, the awful 
catastrophe, the fratricidal war of classes, which would sweep away the old 
world, condemned to perish under the burden of its crimes. With his con- 
viction that injustice had reached its height, that the hour of vengeance 
was at hand, when the poor would force the rich to share with them, he 
began now to dream of a peaceful solution: the kiss of peace between all 
men, a return to the pure morality of the Gospel as it was preached by 
Jesus. At first doubts tortured him; was it possible that ancient Catho- 
licism should be made young again, should be restored to the purity of 
primitive-Christianity ? 

“He set himself to study, to read, to question, more and more passion- 
ately engrossed by that great problem of Catholic Socialism, which had 
come so much to the front during the last few years. His soul, aglow with 
compassion, eager for a universal brotherhood that might work wonders, he 
lost little by little every doubt that knowledge and experience had sug- 
gested, till at length he became convinced that Christ would, indeed, come 
once more to redeem suffering humanity. The conviction took form and 
substance in his mind; it became a certainty that purified Catholicism, 
renewed from its original source, was to become the one universal bond, 
the supreme law which would save modern civilisation by averting the 
terrible crisis that seemed so near at hand. Two years before, when he 
had left Lourdes, outraged by all the despicable idolatry that he had wit- 
nessed there, the old faith dead for ever, and yet his soul filled with that 
endless disquiet, that eternal longing for the Divine that seems implanted 
in our human nature, a cry rose in him, out of the utmost) depths of his 
soul, ‘A new religion! a new religion!’ And now it was this new religion, 
or rather, this renewed religion, which he thought he had discovered, its 
aim the salvation of society, the happiness of the human race, to be 
achieved by the sole moral authority in existence, that far-stretching 
organisation, that most admirable instrument ever devised for the govern- 
ment of nations.” 


Under the fiery inspiration of a great idea, Pierre writes his book 
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La Rome Nouvelle. It receives the sanction of Cardinal Bergerot, a 
man of saintly devotion to the cause of the poor, and the great 
exponent in France of the neo-Catholic movement. Encouraged by 
this revered authority, and believing that he has expressed the 
cherished hopes of Leo XIII. of a universal and spiritual dominion, 
hinted at by him in many of his earlier utterances, Pierre is full of 
confidence that his book’ will meet with a warm reception from the 
representatives of that great Church which he longs to see renewed 
with fresh life and vigour. 

The news that Za Rome Nouvelle has been placed on the Index 
falls on him like a bolt from the blue. 

His journey to Rome is undertaken in the child-like faith that 
a little explanation is all that can be needed to make the holy 
Father recognise his own views in the condemned book. The journey, 
so hopefully begun, so sadly ended, forms a new turning-point in 
Pierre’s life. Just as Lourdes swept away the last relics of his faith 
in Christianity, as a miraculously attested revelation, so Rome was 
destined to demolish every confidence, as a means of social regenera- 
tion, in that great Catholic Apostolic Church that bears its name. 

In his new volume Zola has laid bare, in minute detail, not with- 
out some wearisome iteration, fhe story of this disillusionment. 
Pierre has been recognised at headquarters as a dangerous revolu- 
tionary, whose fiery eloquence must not be suppressed, but turned 
to the service of the Church. The suave and accomplished prelate, 
Mgr. Nani, is employed to bring this about, and he becomes a 
veritable deus ex machina. Pierre is wax in his hands, though for 
a long time without suspicion that he is being guided and moulded 
by a will other than his own. The first step is that he should be 
invited to take up his abode in the palace of Cardinal Boccanera, an 
upright but rigid supporter of the Church in her narrowest accepta- 
tion, a conservative to the backbone, to whom the concessions of 
Leo XIII. seem dangerous laxity. The next step is to prolong his 
stay in Rome by putting difficulties in the way of an immediate 
audience from the Pope, so as to allow time for the spell to work, 
for those imponderable influences produced by Rome herself, the 
ancient ruins, the palatial magnificence of the Church in the Middle 
Ages, and, finally, the abortive attempt at a renewed magnificence 
which was meant to grace -her new existence as the capital of a 
youthful nation. 

The last stage in Nani’s carefully arranged scheme of education is 
to make Pierre acquainted with the machinery of Church organisa- 
tion, by which the actual business of the Papacy is carried on, and 
with two or three of the powerful and ambitions men who pull the 
strings. This is accomplished in the same sly, Jesuitical, urbane 
manner by suggesting first one method of approach and then another 
to the central authority, dangling in Pierre’s eyes illusive hopes that 
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the congregation of the Index may be influenced first by one impor- 
tant functionary and then by another, granting him opportunities for 
seeing and studying the Pope in his public functions, and for gaining 
full information as to his private life and character, and finally 
obtaining for him the private interview so ardently desired, only that 
it might extinguish that last spark of hope which had survived the 
long ordeal. 

Pierre’s initiation, planned by Nani, is furthered by the hand of 
fate. In the medizval palace that receives him—a world in minia- 
ture, where men’s lives move still in an atmosphere of fierce southern 
passion, held in check by superstition—he is plunged into the midst 
of a tragic drama, played out from first to last before his eyes. In 
accordance with the usual Zolaesque method, each actor in this 
drama is representative, each act, each scene symbolical. Take, for 
example, the character of Orlando Prada, comrade of Garibaldi, 
disciple of Mazzini, with northern blood in his veins, northern 
idealism in his heart, who has given health, happiness, all he 
possesses, to that dream of a united Italy, with Rome for capital, 
which is now more than a dream, and must be reckoned with by 
those who would forcast the future of Rome, He is introduced to 
us in one of the most consummate pictures ever drawn by this 
master hand. 

In a bare garret of that gorgeous palace, which is a constant, 
stinging reproach to him, reminding him, as it does, of his son’s ill- 
gotten wealth, all Rome, in her fairness, before his open window, 
with noble leonine head and powerless limbs, we find him studying 
Pierre’s book, which has stirred his inmost soul with memories of 
Mazzini, but has roused all the patriot in him to oppose the claims 
made in it on Rome, in the name of Europe and of Catholicism. 

The mere presence of this hero, who represents the birth throes of 
modern Italy, has an effect on Pierre, and through him on the 
reader, that no argument, no narrative could rival. Two interviews 
between them are described, the first when Pierre is full of his 
visionary, ideal Rome, the second when the actual Rome of to-day 
has become known to him, when he has learnt his lesson, and will 
acknowledge that Rome belongs no longer to the Papacy, any more 
than to the Cesars, but for good or for evil to the people of Italy. 
For good or for evil! That second interview is no unmixed triumph 
for the old man, for where are the people of Italy? Is it, indeed, 
for them that the country has claimed her independence ? Are they 
not sinking under the claims of a new despotism? Orlando knows, 
with what bitter personal knowledge, that the daybreak of Italian © 
liberty has been overclouded, that the fair city is being sacrificed to 
the greed and pomp of an upstart bowrgeosie, that the country for 
which he had fought in the name of her children was being taken 
possession of by a new race of tyrants, acknowledging no rights but 
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the rights of property, no relationship between man and man but 
that of the giving and taking of wage. As he laments the sad con- 
dition of his beloved city, Pierre gently breaks in, to tell him, in a 
few forcible words, the conclusion that he has arrived at, after his 
prolonged study of Rome : 

“Oh! it is not the feverish greed, the reckless plundering in the hour 
of victory, it is not the financial collapse—these would be nothing ; money 
troubles can always be cured. The grievous thing is that your Italy has 
still to be made—an aristocracy that is extinct, a people not yet in exist- 
ence, and a hungry middle-class bent on devouring every green blade that 
gives promise of a rich harvest in the future.” 


The hero Orlando has an only son, Luigi, who is the type of these 
vultures following on the heels of victory, inheriting the spoils of the 
conquerors, but not their spirit. The fiery passion which, in Orlando, 
kindled the flame of patriotism, burns as lust and greed in his son, 
while the northern vigour and tenacity bring success to his canny 
scheming. He sets himself to exploit the hard-won city of his 
father’s adoration, and figures as the successful capitalist, raising 
block after block of hideous barracks on the sacred soil. Through a 
scandalous intrigue with the mother of Prince Dario, he has gained 
possession of the great landed estates of the Montefiori, and his 
successful building speculations have made them the basis of a great 
fortune. This man, representing all that is modern and commercial, 
the party of progress, the party of the court, is married to Benedetta, 
a daughter of the ancient house of Boccanera, whose narrow, pas- 
sionate nature makes her a fit emblem of the régime that is passing 
away. The marriage, arranged at a moment when an alliance seemed 
possible between the two parties, the black and the white, is never 
consummated, symbolising the unjon eternally attempted, eternally 
frustrated, between medievalism and commercialism, between reli- 
gion and the world, between the past and the present. 

But here, as ever, Zola shows himself a realist in execution, 
though an idealist in conception. This love story, though it is as 
symbolical in every detail as the pilgrimage of Christian or the 
taking of Mansoul, might yet take rank, on its own merits, as a tale 
of passionate love and constancy, told in a series of vivid, never-to- 
be-forgotten pictures. This girl lives before us with her round, 
innocent face and mysterious, fathomless eyes, that tell of passion and 
tragedy. We see her first learning to adore her young cousin with 
a child’s unreasoning devotion, in the long summer afternoons which 
they spend playing together in the Roman garden; and later on, 
after her convent training, we realise the intense, passionate revul- 
sion with which she rebels, as soon as she understands its meaning, 
against the marriage which she has been willing, in her childish 
ignorance, to contract in obedience to mother and confessor. How 
breathlessly we follow the long ordeal of the lovers, living beneath 
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the same roof, and waiting for the long-delayed blessing of the 
Church upon their union, a blessing that comes too late after the 
blow has fallen which separates and yet unites them for ever. How 
wonderful is that final scene when the gentle girl, who has charmed 
us with her sympathy, her self-control, her gentle, responsive nature, 
throws to the winds that Catholic ideal of obedience and chastity 
which has clothed her like a garment, eager to sacrifice her life, her 
very soul, on the altar of love. This culminating scene is as fine, in 
its way, as anything that Zola has written; but, like some other 
passages in this book, it is marred, at least for English taste, by 
over-elaboration. That strange and marvellous picture of self- 
immolation, the crowning expression of an overwhelming torrent of 
pity, love, and remorse, is an inspiration of genius. We accept it as 
the fitting close of a tragedy, but the strain is too great to be long 
continued. We revolt against the agony long drawn out, against 
the mass of accumulated detail, which weakens instead of heightening 
the climax. 

Just as Benedetta’s story illustrates the hostility between Church 
and nation, and the impossible position of the ancient families still 
faithful to tradition, still held fast in the grip of the Papacy, so the 
more happily ending romance of the little Princess Celia shows how 
Rome and her aristocracy can secure permanence and independence 
by joining hands with the party of young Italy. 

The handsome young Attilio, soldier in the national army, kins- 
man of Orlando, son of the Minister of Agriculture, is received, 
though not very willingly, into the noble family of the Buongiovanni, 
a family that has already strengthened its position by alliances out- 
side the charmed circle of Roman aristocracy. 

But these stories, interwoven though they are into the theme of 
the book, are, after all, merely accessories. The main subject, from 
first to last, is the Catholic Church; and for those who are not 
interested in this subject, the book must needs be tedious. Those 
very passages which have been spoken of by critics as pages from a 
guide-book, are often the most characteristic and the most essential. 
We are taken to the Palatine and then to the Catacombs only that 
we may realise Pierre’s growing conviction, which comes upon him 
with all the force of a private discovery, that Catholicism, as we see 
it to-day, is the child, not of primitive Christianity, but of Roman 
Imperialism ; that this ancient religion has taken colour, not from 
its birth, but from its environment; that it is Roman rather than 
Christian ; that Leo XIII. is the representative, not of Peter, but 
of Augustus. The long stroll in the garden of the Vatican, the great 
ceremony of the reception of the French pilgrimage, the sight of the 
frail old Pope, carried for his open-air exercise through a long vista 
of heathen gods and goddesses, the visit to the squalid bivouacs of 
the poor in the unfinished palaces, raised by greedy speculators—all 
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these, and many more, form a series of pictures, carefully chosen to 
heighten and emphasise the central theme. Each is subordinate, yet 
each is sketched by the hand of a master and a realist. Take, for 
example, Pierre’s visit to the Sistine chapel in company with Nar- 
cisse, the jin-de-siccle young Frenchman, who combines a very 
precious taste in Art with great practical hard-headedness : 


“‘ When Pierre entered, his first feeling was one of surprise. The chapel 
seemed insignificant—a lofty, rectangular hall, with a delicate marble par- 
tition two-thirds of the height, dividing the space reserved for guests on 
days of ceremony, from the choir where the Cardinals sit on simple oak 
benches, and the bishops stand behind them ; the pontificial throne, richly 
but unobtrusively ornamented, is at the right of the altar on a low dais. 
On the left opens the small balcony, with marble balustrade, reserved for 
the singers. After gazing at the great fresco of the Last Judgment, cover- 
ing the whole of the end wall, one lifts one’s head to look at the paintings 
of the roof, which reach right down to the cornice, covering the space 
between the twelve windows, six on either side. This is the moment when 
the whole building seems suddenly to gain distance and magnitude, till 
space becomes infinity. Pierre was profoundly moved, conscious of but 
one thought, one feeling—the superhuman genius of Michael Angelo. 
Everything else disappeared, nothing existed up above his head but that 
marvellous creation of Art in a limitless sky.” 


No better description has even been written than that which this 
passage introduces of the glorious paintings of the Sistine, aud of the 
extraordinary power with which they take hold of any one who is 
alive to Art in a sane and healthy fashion. The indifference of 
Narcisse, and his preference for the paintings of Botticelli, with their 
strange appeal to modern self-consciousness, to that welischmerz 
which casts its shadow over contemporary art, serves to heighten the 
stupendous effect of these works of a mighty artist—works that 
appeal to no narrow school, to no exceptional natures, but to every 
human being who has natural impulses and natural tastes, who has 
basked in the sunshine and exulted in the strength and beauty of 
man. 


“ Ah, Botticelli, Botticelli! grace and refinement of suffering passion ! 
profound sentiment of the sadness that heightens pleasure! The very 
spirit of our modern life, divined and portrayed for us with a charm more 
exquisite than any ever produced before or since by the hand of the 
artist.” 

* # * * * 

“ Ah, the mouths of Botticelli! Those mouths rounded in outline, firm 
like fruits, expressive of what sadness, what irony! How enigmatical 
their sinuous folds! What purity, what vileness may be unspoken within 
them! The eyes of Botticelli—languorous, passionate, full of ecstasy, 
voluptuous or mystic, of grief in the very midst of joy—eyes unfathomable, 
open to gaze on human nothingness.” 


* : * * * * 


“No,no; do not speak to me of Michael Angelo—a man who harnessed 
himself to his labour like an ox, who went at his task like a mechanic—so 
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many yards a day!—a man without mystery, without reticence, who saw 
everything on such a monstrous scale that he disgusts us with beauty— 
men’s bodies like the trunks of trees, coarse, gigantic women, masses of 
insensible flesh without soul, either divine or infernal ! a mere workman, 
a workman of colossal power, if you like, but nothing more.” 

‘“‘So unconsciously in this nineteenth century brain, distorted, enervated 
by the search after what is rare and original, burst forth the fatal hatred 
of health, of force, of power, this Michael Angelo, whose mighty throes 
had given to the world the most marvellous creation ever produced by Art, 
was looked on as a foe. ‘To create, here was the crime, to give life, and in 
such measure that the meagre creations of other men, however charming, 
disappear, overwhelmed in this flood of live beings, cast forth into the light 
of day.” 


No account of that wonderful compound, the spiritual atmosphere 
of the city of Rome, as it is breathed by the modern pilgrim, would 
be complete if it omitted to take account of that potent factor the 
Art of the Renaissance; and how could that Art be better repre- 
sented than by the noblest work of the noblest artist who ever felt 
the guiding influence of ancient tradition ? 

It is impossible to follow Pierre through the Wanderjahr of his 
three months in Rome. The end is reached with true dramatic 
effect. The long day, that begins at early dawn in watching beside 
the deathbed of the young lovers, concludes with the interview, long 
planned for, long delayed, with Leo XIII. This wonderful inter- 
view forms the climax of the book. It gathers into a single episode 
that contrast between the vital religious impulse which animates 
Pierre and the cold, stereotyped worldliness of the Church he sought 
to vivify. On the one side, the young priest, alive, youthful, impas- 
sioned, exalted beyond himself by the tragic significance of the scenes 
he had just taken part in; on the other, the little, dried-up old man, 
with his bowrgeois tastes and surroundings, dulled by avarice, and 
made dead and unreal by the absurd anomoly of his supreme 
eminence, 

More unanswerable than any argument, more convincing than any 
proof, is the stolid, insensible front that receives the flood of passion- 
ate eloquence without a tremor of sympathy. It is enough; Nani’s 
prophecy is justified by the event. The conviction is decisive, 
instantaneous, final. Not from the Holy Father, not in the Catholic 
Church, not at Rome, is the salvation of the world to be sought. 
The gospel he came to preach is false. His hope is a delusion. It is 
with no false humility, but in simple truth, which is so often the 
bitterest irony, that Pierre uses the ancient form of submission, and 
repudiates the book, which is the last outpost of his devotion to the . 
ancient faith. 

E. C. TowNsHEND. 





THE PRESENT SOCIALIST POSITION. 


Tue International Labour Congress assembled for its triennial meet- 
ing on Monday, July 27, in the Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, 
London. ‘The approach of the Congress excited a good deal of 
curiosity and speculation, and at the same time, amongst very many, 
a feeling of apprehension from the fact that there promised to be a 
very large attendance of delegates from all parts of the world, many 
of them men of considerable reputation or notoriety, and some of 
undoubted erudition. The thought of an International Congress of 
men who unite in advocating principles for the most part subversive 
of everything which goes to uphold society as it at present exists, 
and the moral support and encouragement which their resolutions 
might give to those great numbers of men throughout the different 
countries of the world who are in sympathy with the doctrines of the 
delegates, naturally induces thinking men to look with attention 
and some apprehension to the direct or the probable results of their 
deliberations. Whilst there can be few calm and rational-minded 
thinkers who can believe that the stupendous programme of socialistic 
reforms set forth in the programme, and adopted by the Congress 
held in Gotha in 1875, embodying to a greater or less extent the 
doctrines of Karl Marx, of Lasalle, of Louis Blanc, of Deville, of 
Henry George, and all the Socialist writers or leaders, can ever, so 
long as human nature continues as it is at present constituted, be 
carried out to anything like its fullest issues, or attain anything 
more than a moderate acceptance and measure of success, yet the 
restlessness of the present age and the growing insatiable love of 
change may well cause uneasiness, and an anxiety lest the popular 
mind may be carried away by fallacious doctrines which in their 
issues promise excitement and variety sufficient to satisfy the most 
insatiable of appetites. 

The result of the deliberations of the Congress must be gratifying, 
whilst the reports of their proceedings will certainly be interesting 
to all who are at all concerned with present-day problems, and who, 
whilst in full sympathy with all theories having as their objects the 
elevation and freedom of mankind, yet desire to try all such theories 
and schemes by the calmest and severest tests reason and logic can 
supply. The proceedings of the Congress, judged by the standards 
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afforded by practical reason and correct logic, remove much cause 
for previous apprebension. They were characterised by one of the 
most active Socialist leaders—Mr. John Burns—as a “ gigantic 
failure.” 

The Congress was preceded by a demonstration in Hyde Park in 
favour of “ universal peace,” and, from the crowds which gathered 
with this laudable object as an incentive, an optimistic observer 
might have been pardoned if, for a few minutes, he believed that 
the Millennium was at hand. But, even supposing all the spectators 
were in harmony, the elements were decidedly against them, and 
proved too much for the ardour of all but a very few; and these 
were glad to agree as speedily as possible to the resolutions sub- 
mitted from the improvised platforms. 

We shall use the term “ Socialist,” in the course of this article, in 
its widest sense, as embracing generally all who desire to hasten, in. 
other than a natural way, the changes which the advance of time 
inevitably and naturally brings about in Society, and who advocate 
reforms by revolutionary methods, when the process of Nature is too: 
slow to satisfy their wishes. Anarchists, who deny the necessity for 
legislative assistance in the attainment of their ends, and Commu- 
nists, Collectivists, New Unionists, or Social Democrats—by what- 
ever name they style themselves—and all who seek, in a greater or 
less degree, to attain their objects through Parliamentary and legis- 
lative means by a gradual and ever-increasing control of Parliamentary 
power, aud by the support of every movement or measure which will, 
to any extent, however slight, tend to bring this end nearer, all come 
within the scope of the term. 

The object of the demonstration was to further or to hasten 
universal peace, and the resolution which was submitted, and, under 
the influence of the elements, so speedily and unanimously carried, 
affirmed that wars were caused by the greed of the ruling and privi- 
leged classes, with a view to control the markets of the world in 
their own interests; and, to ensure peace, the abolition of the 
capitalist and the landlord system was necessary. ‘The resolution 
also favoured the settlement of disputes by arbitration, and advo- 
cated an international eight-hours’ day and universal suffrage. The 
first part is that which mainly concerns us here, as the second is 
subsidiary to it. It is a striking fact that the Congress, under the 
auspices of which the great demonstration was held in favour of 
universal peace, was characterised by scenes of the wildest and 
utmost confusion, and a total disregard of anything like properly- 
constituted authority, which is the first essential for a peaceful 
community. 

The nature of the resolution is characteristic of most of the 
schemes and demands on the Socialist programme. They are all 
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couched in grandiloquent language, and have a world-wide, universal 
scope. ll their work is to be on international lines, and no paltry 
considerations of mere patriotism are to impede the views or the 
action of the Socialist. He is enlisted on the side of the labourers 
of the world against the capitalists, the landowners, and the cultured 
of his own and every other country. The proved inability of the 
international delegates, in practice, to work harmoniously together 
‘detracts in large measure from the weight of their schemes. 

This grandiloquence of language is manifest, for example, in 
their schemes for “ the nationalisation of the land,” for ‘‘ economical 
expropriation of the soil,” or for “‘ the socialisation of the means of 
production,” when we refer to the various programmes of Socialistic 
reforms originally drawn up by the founders of French, German, 
Eoglish, or American Socialism, and ratified at many subsequent con- 
ferences. The “nationalisation of the land,” put into plain words, 
means a gigantic system of robbery and spoliation of property. The 
land is to belong to Society collectively, and individual rights in it 
are to cease. This is to be accomplished by a confiscatory process, 
either direct or gradual, by a process of “taxation of ground 
values” by which the landowner is taxed for his land to the full 
amount the land yields him. Some Socialists, certainly, do not 
favour such an extreme process, but advocate a system of taxation 
such as to amount almost to the extinction of ground values, and 
that the State should then purchase the remainder at a fraction of 
its original value. Between the two schemes there is really little to 
‘choose. 

“The socialisation of the means of production” was reported on 
to the Congress by the Economic and [Industrial Committee. The 
report urged the workers of all countries to strive continuously as a 
<lass for ‘‘ the socialisation of the means of production, transport, 
distribution, and exchange; the whole to be under the control of a 
completely democratic organisation in the interests of the entire 
community, thus emancipating the labouring class and the people at 
large from the domination of capital.” The trade union struggle of 
workers, the report continued, was indispensable to resist the 
economic tyranny of capital ; and it stated, further, in clear terms, 
that strikes and boycotts were necessary weapons to attain the 
objects of trade unions. 

This report embodies much that is characteristic of Socialism. 
There is the grandiloquent language; the fallacious premises and 
the inconsequent conclusions ; the jealousy and hatred of individual 
property originally acquired by individual capacity and energy; the 
schemes of wholesale spoliation veiled in specious words ; and the 
openly-expressed advocacy of the trus Socialistic policy of force and 
intimidation. 


> 
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We have only to consider for a moment, calmly, what exactly is 
implied by the scheme for the nationalisation of land, as advocated 
by Henry George, to be convinced of its inherent injustice and 
absurdity. In its practical aspects, and according to the extreme 
view, it involves the arbitrary appropriation without compensation 
by the State, of rights of property which have existed for thousands 
of years, based upon principles regarded as absolutely inherent in 
human nature, and on the strength of which vast sums have been 
invested upon which depends the whole happiness of millions of 
the populations of the world. 

The more moderate view, that the State should purchase the 
whole land, makes the question little or no better. The manifest 
impossibility of raising a loan, on reasonable terms, of such enor- 
mous dimensions as would be required, even judged by comparison 
with the vast sums with which, in modern times, we are accustomed 
to deal, must be evident to even the dullest thinker. Even suppos- 
ing this scheme feasible, the huge expenditure involved in its accom- 
plishment, combined with that required to attain the socialisation of 
the means of production, amounts to such a sum as would be 
beyond the power of any nation to raise, on ordinary terms, by any 
means whatever. The Socialists will doubtless, in face of this fact, 
urge the forcible expropriation of the soil. 

Let us now see what exactly is implied by the expression, ‘‘ The 
socialisation of the means of production, division, transport, and 
exchange,” adopted as the main part of the Socialist creed, urged in 
the report of the Economic and Industrial Committee to the Congress, 
and advocated in the most strenuous and often violent terms from 
every Socialist platform. 

Weshall find the explanation in the programme of the Congress held 
at Marseilles in 1879. This programme is the most comprehensive 
statement that we have of the Socialist aims and policy. Although, 
strictly speaking, it represents the principles of French Socialism, it 
was drawn up by Marx, the founder of “ scientific” and the leader of 
German Socialism—of all types the most dangerous—and may, from 
its inclusive nature, be taken as embodying the principles of German, 
French, Belgian, English, and American Socialism. The English 
Socialists have, for the most part, accepted the German principles ; 
and the acceptance at the Norwich Congress in 1894, by a great: 
majority, of Mr. Keir Hardie’s amendment, to the effect that, in place 
of the motion that the nationalisation of the land, mines, minerals, 
and royalty rents was essential to the maintenance of British indus- 
tries, there is no argument in favour of the nationalisation of land 
and mines which does not apply to the nationalisation of every other 
means of production, has practically committed the English Socialists 
to the full extent of the Continental programme. The programme 
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of the Congress of Marseilles states that the ultimate object of the 
Socialist policy is to place the producer, 7.¢., the worker, in possession 
of all the means of production—land, manufactures, ships, banks, &c. 
and that, as it is impossible to divide these amongst the individuals, 
they must be held in a collective form. This, it asserts, can only be 
accomplished by the revolutionary activity of the produciny—or, as 
the Socialists prefer to style it, the proletariat—cluss, organised as a 
distinct political party and subordinating all other ends to its accom- 
plishment. A protest was circulated at the recent Congress strongly 
objecting to the exclusion of those who, professing revolutionary 
opinions and calling themselves Anarchist Communists or anti- 


Parliamentarian Communists, nevertheless believe in the direct action 


of organised bodies for the economic emancipation of labour. The 
protest concluded with the significant statement, ‘‘ by the exclusion 
of these men we believe the Congress has robbed the Socialist move- 
ment of that great purity and unsectarianism which has hitherto 
been its chief feature, by establishing a dogmatic Napoleonic type 
of Socialism which must inevitably convert the Socialist movement 
into a mere Parliamentary reform party devoid of all revolutionary 
activity.” (The italics are my own.) ‘The reference to the “ great 
purity” of the Socialist movement is characteristic of the party 
which veils, in terms of the highest-sounding morality, doctrines 
and aims, in their essence or their issues, violations of the moral 
laws which mankind have hitherto believed to be the fundamentals 
of our mental constitution, implanted by Nature to guide our ways 
aright. It is a prostitution of ethics, nothing less ! 

The programme of Marseilles is divided into two main portions, 
the political and the economical demands. We can here only, and 
need only, mention a few of the leading doctrines there enunciated 
to give an idea of the extreme changes advocated by the party, and 
of what is really involved in the easy-flowing and well-sounding 
phrase, “the socialisation of the means of production.” Amongst 
other political demands there are included the confiscation of all 
property belonging to religious corporations, including all commercial 
and industrial establishments belonging to them; the suppression of 
the national debt ; the abolition of standing armies and the arming 
of the whole people. This last demand by the party in favour of 
universal peace ! 

Amongst the economical demands we may mention those for a 
legal minimum of wages; equality of salary for equal work between 
men and women; scientific and professional education for all 
children at the cost of the State; State provision for the old and 
for the infirm; the obligation of employers to indemnify workmen 
for all accidents what. take place in their service. In addition to 
these demands there are others entirely revolutionary and which 
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illustrate the means by which the “socialisation” of everything is 
to be accomplished. All contracts are to be cancelled in virtue of 
which banks, railways, mines, minerals, land, industries, canals, 
waterworks, gas works, dockyards, &c., have become private instead 
of public property ; all indirect taxes are to be abolished ; all direct 
taxation is to be in the form of one progressive tax ; all inheritances 
in the collateral line are to be forbidden, and also all inheritances in 
the direct line exceeding 20,000 francs—or some £800. 

This programme strikes the keynote of the Socialist policy. It 
is a policy of force. Most Socialist leaders are agreed that only by 
force can their demands be ultimately attained. Their system is to 
be one of spoliation, confiscation, and repudiation, without compen- 
sation. ‘The suppression of the National Debt,” or, otherwise, 
‘the speedy reduction of the National Debt,” means, in plain words, 
and is so acknowledged, the repudiation by the State of all those 
obligations on the strength of which millions have entrusted to it 
their fortunes and their lives. Moreover, it seems to be forgotten 
' that these milions do not belong to the capitalist class. In large 
measure they are the workers themselves who have lent their savings 
to the State in various ways on the strength of its good faith. 
Hundreds of societies, existing only for the benefit of the proletariat 
class—trade unions, friendly societies, or provident associations have 
invested the savings or the subscriptions of their members in State 
funds upon State credit. Such a policy, therefore, as the repudia- 
tion by the State of its obligations, quite apart from its grossly 
immoral nature, would cause infinitely greater loss and misery to 
that large class whom it professedly seeks to benefit than to those 
property owners whom it seeks to injure. Jt exemplifies that strange 
irrationality which so often characterises purely democratic schemes, 
and thst strange sntagonism between the morality of the theory 
und that of the practice. Popular movements bave always a ten- 
dency to violence—either in thought or action, or in both. Socialistic 
movements are popular movements urged to extreme limits; there- 
fore, they tend to extreme violence of thought or action. 

The cancelling of all contracts having as their foundations rights 
of private property is exactly on a footing with the process of the 
abolition of national debts. The far-reaching effects which the pro- 
pagation of such doctrines must inevitably have upon commerce, 
industry, capital, and national prosperity can be felt by every think- 
ing man, rather than realised. Whether or not such doctrines are 
ever likely to gain acceptance to even a moderate degree, the mere 
fact of their enunciation and advocacy at present in our midst must 
have a disturbing effect upon the public mind and upon national 
credit which will in the end materially injure national prosperity ; 
and anything which affects a nation’s prosperity affects the working 
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portion of the community far sooner, and with far more widespread 
and keen effects, than the middle and higher classes. 

There are sections of the Socialist party which do not advocate a 
process of bare spoliation, but seek to accomplish the acquisition of 
all private property, either by taxation so heavily graduated as 
virtually to amount to confiscation, or by raising vast loans by means 
of which the State may purchase the property in all the land and 
the means of production. The railways, dockyards, manufactories, 
canals, &c., are thus to be acquired. It requires only a moment's 
reflection to see the irrationality and contradictoriness of such a 
scheme. That party which has for one of its cardinal tenets the 
abolition of the National Debt would accomplish its multifarious 
ends by means of loans the mere interest on which would more than 
exceed the capital of the National Debt as at present existing, and 
svould assume a new debt of a magnitude in comparison to which 
the debt they desire to abolish, and partly on account of which the 
loan is to be raised, would appear insignificant. This fact, coupled 
with the demand for only direct taxation, still further reduces the 
possibility of raising the vast sums which would be required for 
interest alone. The position would be that a party advocating the 
repudiation of State obligations would endeavour to attain its ends 
on the strength of obligations which it asserts its right to repudiate 
at will! The practicability of such schemes on such terms hardly 
merits a moment's attention. 

Regarding the schemes for the nationalisation of land, and the social- 
isation of the means of production, transport, division, and exchange, 
as at present standing on the Socialist programme, let them call them 
by whatever names they please, and back them up with prostituted 
moral platitudes regarding ‘‘the uplifting of the workers of tke 
world,” ‘‘ the universal brotherhood of man,” and the emerging of 
the “ new world of love, fraternity, and peace upon the ruins of 
capitalism,” all which noble-sounding phrases and sentiments were 
indulged in at the Congress chiefly characterised by its discord, and 
sometimes actual violence, such schemes, if ever put into practice, 
would amount to nothing less than a gross vivlation of all the 
most fundamental principles of morality implanted in the human 
breast. 

The irrationality of so many of the Socialist schemes is further 
evidenced by many of the demands in the Marseilles programme—such 
as those for the scientific and professional education of all children at 
the cost of the State; or for State provisions for the old and infirm. 
There is certainly more t> be said in favour of the latter than for 
that which would oblige all employers to indemnify workmen for all 
accidents taking place in their employment, which calls for grave 
comment but involves considerations upon which I do not propose 
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here to dwell. The first demand I have mentioned has most direct 
bearing upon the proceedings of the recent Congress, and we shall 
consider it in the light of the proceedings of that body. 

At the recent Congress, Mr. Sydney Webb, chairman of the 
Commission on Education and Physical Development, presented his 
report. We must state it at some length. The report began by 
asserting that under the present system of capitalist exploitation the 
children of the masses were stunted in their growth, deprived of 
that healthy leisure which was the condition of harmonious develop- 
ment, and prevented from obtaining access to the education and 
knowledge which was the common heritage of the whole human race. 
The use by the capitalist employer of the labour of children and 
young persons to displace the labour of adults, the report continued, 
constituted a serious menace to the standard of life, whilst by 
reducing the level of wages, it resulted in no pecuniary advantage 
to the families concerned. The Commission recommended to the 
Congress a series of resolutions. It laid it down as the duty of 
every administration to provide a completesystem of education under 
democratic public control, from the kindergarten to the university, 
which should include physical, scientific, artistic and technical manual 
work ; and the whole should be genuinely accessible by freedom from 
fees and by scholarships covering maintenance to every capable scholar 
of either sex ; school arrangements should include one meal a day 
without any invidious distinction between rich and poor; and 
adequate provision should be made for the maintenance of all orphan 
and destitute children. There were other suggestions regarding the 
minimum age at which children should be exempted from school 
attendance. It was proposed to raise it to sixteen in all countries ; 
and greater restrictions on and regulation of the employment of 
young persons in unhealthy trades were recommended. These 
latter are reasonable and beneficial, but it is with the former 
scheme that we are most concerned here, and which we propose 
to criticise. 

The Independent Labour Party and the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion were desirous of moving that not only maintenance but secondary 
and university education should be provided for every child up to 
twenty-one years of age. This view was not recommended by the 
Commission, but Mr. Keir Hardie urged that the children of the 
working-classes should be placed on terms of equality in the matter 
of education with the children of the wealthy classes. In the course 
of his speech he said that Mr. Webb had referred to the millions it 
would cost to provide this kind of superior education, but he main- 
tained that many hundreds of millions would be saved by the scheme 
in the shape of the diminution of crime and the waste of life 
accompanying our social and industrial arrangements. Mr. Keir 
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Hardie then moved an amendment to the effect that the Government 
should provide a complete system of education genuinely accessible 
to every citizen, “ by freedom from fees, and by public maintenance ” 
for all scholars, instead of for “capable scholars” only, as proposed 
in the Report. This amendment was carried, the Congress voting 
by nationalities, by a majority of 14 to 6. Let us now for a moment 
look at some of the points in the Report. It opens by enumerating 
the effects on the children of the labouring classes of the ‘“‘ present 
system of capitalist exploitation.” The phrase isa favourite one and 
implies, to put it shortly, that the capitalist makes profit at the 
labourer’s expense, grinding him down and keeping him down for 


that one object. It was frequently made use of at the Congress and 


is one of those misleading expressions so common in Socialistic 
phraseology. It is based upon the fundamental idea of the Socialist: 
belief, that capital and labour are essentially antagonistic. This 
is, in trath, the fundamental fallacy. No amount of reasoning 
or experience seems able to convince the Socialist that without 
capital labour is useless. He starts his reasoning with the assump- 
tion that tae labouring element, because it is the largest, is the 
most important in the Community. He cannot see that it is capital 
which originates labour, and which employs labour. Without large 
aggregations of capital, and without cultured intellect to plan and 
direct its application, it would be absolutely impossible to project, far 
less to maintain, enterprises so vast as we have exemplified in our 
midst, and which, by giving permanent employment, are the direct. 
cause of that prosperity which maintains wages. Wages are strictly 
dependent upon work, and work is strictly dependent upon the 
amount of capital employed. 

Persistence in the mistaken belief regarding the relations of 
capital and labour on the part of the Socialist and Democratic 
organisations will inevitably induce a recoil upon the workers them- 
selves. It will create an instability which will tend to withhold 
capital from being employed in productive forms. It will be spent 
in other ways which will certainly not directly benefit the working 
classes. Employment will lessen, work will decrease, and wages will 
fall. This is the necessary, natural, and reasonable result. 

I question strongly the statement in the Report of the Commission 
that the employment of young persons, displacing the labour of 
adults, reduces the level of wages, and does not benefit the families 
concerned. Take away the young labour, and the consequence 
would be the introduction of an amount of fresh adult labour pro- 
portionate to the young labour removed, but little or no change on 
wages would ensue. These would continue subject to the inexorable 
law of supply and demand—on the wants of the consumer and the 
profits of the employer. 
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The scheme of universal education sounds excellent in theory, but 
it involves, like so many others of the Socialist schemes, pecuniary 
considerations of the gravest nature. There can be no thinking and 
liberal-minded man who is opposed to furthering the spread of 
edncation, and making its priceless benefits accessible to as many as 
possible. But, from the very fact of its priceless nature, the cost of 
universal State education would amount to figures before which those 
involved by our present system would appear trifling. The taxation, 
too, required for this would ‘also come in large measure from the 
very class the scheme is designed to benefit, if the principle of 
taxation and representation is, under the altered circumstances, to 
be maintained. Further, the scheme involves the fact that the 
benefits of education would be forced upon millions always both un- 
willing and unfit to receive them, and wholly incapable of profiting 
by them. The essential diversity of human character and capacity 
is ignored in all Socialist theories. It is futile to argue that all 
men are naturally equal in capacity and status. The whole of 
history gives the statement the lie, and shows that the progress of 
the world has been dependent, to an infinitely greater degree, upon 
the extraordinarily gifted individual than upon the combined masses 
of the population. The scheme would truly “throw pearls before 
swine,” and the result would be a waste of public money greater 
even than the millions which Mr. Keir Hardie asserted in his 
amendment would be saved to the State by the diminution of crime 
and the waste of life accompanying our present social arrangements. 
Crime would take new and subtler forms, and the rogue and swindler 
would have their wits sharpened the better to prey upon Society. 
Moreover, if we consider our present system of education, we see 
that matters are on a fair way to arrive practically at the very end 
the scheme desires to attain. The means certainly differ from those 
suggested, but only as the course of Nature differs from radical and 
revolutionary methods. 

It is impossible that education can ever be absolutely universal, 
but it can be as widely diffused as an orderly and liberal system can 
make it, and virtually accessible to all. No one who glances down 
the long list of our universities, endowed colleges, endowed schools, 
technical and polytechnical colleges, institutes and schools, evening 
schools, evening continuation schools, and institutes of all descrip- 
tions, each furthering the spread of education to a greater or less 
degree, can doubt that education is being made, more and more, 
virtually free and genuinely accessible to all who care to learn. It 
would tend in very large measure to detract from the value set upon 
education were its benefits to be conferred free of cost at the expense 
of the State upon every citizen; and it would go far to outrage and 
destroy that spirit of independence which is the mainstay of individual 
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and family life. Indeed, there is even now manifest amongst the 
working classes a want of independence and enterprise. So much is 
being done for them by philanthropic bodies, by public benefactors, 
and by the State that the mental effort requisite to devise means of 
living is reduced almost toa minimum. In view of this tendency 
it would be highly injudicious to make education and maintenance 
free of cost at the expense of the State. Besides, it is a characteristic 
of ail men that they value benefits or privileges in direct proportion 
to the efforts it has cost them to obtain them; and no one can 
doubt that the same feelings would be present in the circumstances 
proposed. ; 

To sum up, the whole of the schemes on the long Socialist pro- 
gramme are based on principles of the widest legislation. The 
State is regarded as omnipotent and dominating over all rights of 
person and property. It thus, in the Socialist view, possesses the 
widest possible powers of interference, and it is by this power of State 
interference that the Socialists seek to attain their ends. But in 
their hands and with their objects the State Government, in place of 
existing for the protection of property, is a constant menace to its 
stability. ; 

The whole tendency of modern political thought is towards wider 
legislative control, which may easily be overdone if not pursued judi- 
ciously, and constitutes a very serious future danger. It tends to 
mould lives on hard and fast lines, and to diminish individual 
enterprise and energy. Capital will gradually seek newer and freer 
fields, and the vast, overcrowded populations, drawn together by the 
work that capital affords them and dependent upon it, will be left 
idle to steal or starve. Further, this tendency towards the widest 
legislative interference and State regulation, which is the most 
striking characteristic of all democratic government, involves a con- 
stantly-increasing division and extension of State functions, and 
with it enormously-increased expenses of administration. In the 
hands of the Socialists, this tendency, as we can see from their 
schemes, would be encouraged to the utmost extent. The result is 
not difficult to estimate. Long before the utmost limits of the 
theories could be reached, national stability would have been shaken 
to its foundations; capital would have migrated to more stable 
and productive parts; employment and wages would have sunk to a 
fraction; and the industry and prosperity of the country would have 
been blasted for ever. 

One other, and a most important point may be noticed. The 
Socialist movement is organised upon a professedly international 
basis. It seeks to abolish all national distinctions and barriers and 
to encourage the workers of the world to subordinate all feelings of 
patriotism and nationality, and unite against the capital and the 
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property of their own and every other country. Although we see how 
fallacious and misleading the main Socialistic principles and argu- 
ments are, we can yet have little doubt that to many they are very real. 
Therefore they must be combated, calmly and reasonably. If this 
is done the great majority of men, who are for the most part reason- 
able, especially where their own interests are concerned, cannot fail 
to see that the Socialists in their vast and revolutionary schemes are 
carried away by an idea—are pursuing the shadow instead of the 
substance. 
R. D. MELVILLE. 





A GRADUATED INCOME TAX. 


GRADUATION, as a principle of taxation, is no new idea. On the 
contrary, it is historically venerable, and, in many times and climes, 
has figured largely in the fiscal arrangements of Governments, A 
graduated Income Tax formed part of the financial system of ancient 
Athens; a somewhat similar tax was in force during the Roman 
Empire; while we read of it being imposed in the Florentine 
Republic, by Giovanni de Medici, in 1427. It has prevailed in 
America. In 1861, incomes between £160 and £1000 were charged 
at the rate of 5 per cent.; incomes between £1000 and £2000, 74 
per cent.; and incomes in excess of £2000, 10 per cent. At the 
present moment a graduated and differential scheme is in force in 
the Swiss cantons, and although, when the measure was first intro- 
duced, the rich were well-nigh panic-stricken, the principle has long 
since been almost universally accepted as just. In our own country 
we find that a graduated Income Tax was imposed as early as 1435. 
Incomes below £5 were exempt, but 2s, 6d. was paid on an income 
of that amount, 6d. was charged on each additional £ of income up 
to £100, 8d. on incomes between £100 and £400, and 2s. on incomes 
in excess of £400. In 1450, the minimum was lowered to £1, 
6d, in the £ was levied on incomes up to £200, and 2s. on incomes 
in excess of £200. The rule appears to have been subsequently 
observed, with varying scales, and even in modern times it has been 
closely followed. When, in 1798, Pitt imposed certain ‘‘ assessed 
taxes,” the amount payable was regulated by the amount of the 
income of the taxpayer. In 1798 those taxes were repealed, and a 
10 per cent. duty was imposed upon incomes of £60 and upwards, a 
reduced rate being charged in the case of incomes falling below £200. 
In 1803 this system of direct taxation upon the individual, involving 
the return of his whole income, was abandoned, and the system at 
present in force, of charging income at its source, was introduced. It 
must especially be noted, as proving the superiority of the new system, 
that the produce of the tax in 1803, at 5 per cent., almost equalled 
the revenue derived from the 10 per cent. duty imposed four years 
previously by the Act of 1799. ‘That Income Tax remained in 
force until 1816, when, in consequence of its unpopularity with the 
commercial class and the agitation headed by Brougham, it was 
repealed. It was reimposed by Peel in 1842, mainly on the lines 
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of Pitt’s Act of 1803. In 1853 it was imposed for seven years, at 
varying rates—viz., two years at 7d., two years at 6d., and three 
years at 5d., equal to a uniform rate of 52d., or nearly 6d. in the £. 
Incomes between £100 and £150 were, however, charged at the rate 
of 5d. for the whole period, while, in 1861, incomes under £150 
paid duty at 7d., as against 10d. on incomes in excess of that limit. 
The differential rates were abolished in the year 1876, in favour of 
the plan of allowing an abatement from incomes falling below £400. 
The effect was, however, exactly the same as under the Acts of 1853 
and 1861, when different rates existed. It has been held by many 
that the abatement is allowed in respect of that portion of a man’s 
income which represents the cost of a bare subsistence, a portion 
which should not be subjected to tax. This may be accepted as the 
true theory underlying the grant of exemption on incomes not 
exceeding £160; but the history of the tax clearly shows it was 
by the means of the abatement that a graduated Income Tax was 
imposed upon incomes not exceeding £400. This method of effecting 
a graduation of the Income Tax has been further extended by the 
Finance Act of 1894, in which an abatement of £100 was allowed 
on incomes exceeding £400, but not exceeding £500. Although 
graduation of the Income Tax has thus been widely adopted and 
accepted, it remains a very stubborn fact that nearly all great finan- 
cial experts, practical as well as theoretical, have, more or less, taken 
up an antagonistic position in regard to it. At any rate, they have 
strenuously opposed its extension “‘ beyond the limits fortified by 
tradition.” On the other hand, it is, notwithstanding, a general, 
lively, and increasingly popular principle of the present day. The 
economists, Ricardo, Mill, Fawcett, and others, have examined the 
question, and their conclusions have been generally hostile. Mil} 
appears to have gone more exhaustively into the matter than the 
others; but, although the trend of his arguments is clearly against 
graduation, it seems evident that he experienced the greatest diffi- 
culty in arriving at any definite conclusion on the matter. The 
following is a brief summary of his views. 
Quoting from his Principles of Political Economy : 


“1, The subjects of every state ought to contribute to the support of 
the government, as nearly as possible in proportion to their respective 
abilities; that is, in proportion to the revenue which they respectively 
enjoy under the protection of the state. In the observation or neglect of 
this maxim consists what is called the equality or the inequality of taxa- 
tion. 

“Tf any one bears less than his share of the burden, some other person 
must suffer more than his share, and the alleviation of the one is not on 
the average so great a good to him as the increased pressure on the other 
is an evil. 

“‘ Equality of taxation, therefore, as a maxim of politics means equality 
of sacrifice. It means apportioning the contribution of each person towards 
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the expenses of government so that he should feel neither more nor less 
‘inconvenience from his share of the payments than every other person ex- 
periences from his.” 


Speaking more particularly of a graduated Income Tax, he 
remarks ; 


“On the best consideration I am able to give to this question it appears 
to me that the portion of truth which the doctrine contains arises principally 
from the difference between a tax which can be saved from luxuries, and 
one which trenches in ever so slight a degree upon the necessaries of life.” 


Advocates of a graduated Income Tax accept these principles, but. 
it is in their application that they part company with the economist. 

According to Mill the subject of taxation should be the amount of 
the “ superfluity.” In no case should an Income Tax fall upon an 
income sufficient to obtain the necessaries of life only, and while the 
“ superfluities” might vary in amount from £1 to £500,000, the 
same percentage of duty would be extracted from all. 

He brought the question to a practical issue by asking whether 
an income of £10,000 is better able to bear a tax of 10 per cent. 
than an income of £1000 is 5 per cent., and observed : 


“Tt is too disputable altogether, and even if true at all, not true toa 
sufficient degree to be made the foundation of any rule of taxation 
To tax the larger income at a higher percentage than the smaller is to lay 
a tax on industry and economy, to impose a penalty on people for having 
worked harder, and saved more than their neighbours.” 


From this it seems clear that he experienced considerable diffi- 
culty in arriving at a definite position in regard to the question, and 
although his attitude is finally hostile, it seems to be so partly 
because he could formulate no rule which would fully support the 
principle. Nearly all our taxes are taxes on industry, and a general 
statement which implies that the harder a man works the more 
income he will earn is one that requires very considerable modifica- 
tion. Large incomes are more frequently the result of monopoly, 
inheritance, speculation, fashion’s freaks, or special circumstance, than 
the result of hard work. 

Whether “equal sacrifice” involves a graduated tax on the 
“ superfluity ” is surely a question of fact, and it would undoubtedly 
be admitted by the majority of the possessors of large incomes that 
the larger the amount of the “superfluity ” (other things being 
equal on an average), the less heavily does the single rate bear upon 
the possessor of each additional increment of income, and conse- 
quently there is less of sacrifice in the contribution. Even if the 
“superfluity ” were regarded as a luxury, there would be nothing 
very startling in a rule of taxation which laid down that luxuries 
were to be taxed on a graduated scale. The difficulty lies more in 
determining the degree of inequality of sacrifice under the singie 
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rate, and the scale of graduation required to remedy the inequality. 
This cannot be ascertained with any approach to mathematical 
accuracy. It would of necessity, therefore, have to be fixed 
arbitrarily. There would be no principle in a scale, although 
certain principles guarding against hardship, spoliation, inducement 
to evasion, &c., might govern the application. 

Graduation is a principle made familiar to us by most venerable 
and hoary-headed precedents, and the weight of those precedents, 
combined with the logical tendency of Mill’s own principles, is dis- 
tinctly heavier in its favour than the rather lame and indefinite 
cenclusions of our great Economist. Be this, however, as it may, 
there can be no doubt that, considered as a means of adjusting the 
burthen of taxation, which, as a result of the indirect system so 
largely in vogue, falls so heavily upon the shoulders of the poor, it is 
unassailable. e 

Although the taxation of the poor is caused by their own volun- 
tary acts, yet there is good reason why the burthen should be 
reduced by the imposition of heavier taxes upon the rich. Now, it 
is generally admitted that the taxes of this country fall upon the 
poor to an extent out of all proportion to their means. The following 
is part of a speech delivered in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Bartley, the Conservative M.P. for Islington, during the debate upon 
the Finance Bill of 1894, dealing with this aspect of the question : 


“This country raised for Imperial purposes £75,000,000 a year. 
Taking the whole income of the country from the highest authorities, such 
as Mr. Giffen, the late Professor Leoni Levi, and others, it was computed 
at about £1,300,000,000. It followed that if the whole taxation for 
Imperial purposes were raised by income Tax alone every pound would 
have to pay ls. 2d.a year. His contention was that, under the present 
system, they were taking more than 1s. 2d. from the men with small 
incomes, and less than ls. 2d. from the men with larger incomes. If he could 
prove that, he would have shown that the present system was inequitable. 
A typical family of five members earning £1 a week, who drank and 
smoked in moderation. would pay about £3 18s. 9d. towards the Imperial 
revenue, or a little over 1s. 6d. in the £, this being 4d. in the £ above the 
full average of 1s. 2d. in the £, or nearly 30 per cent. A family of five, 
all total abstainers and non-smokers, earning £1 a week, would, no doubt, 
only contribute 4d. in the £ towards the revenue. If the total abstainers 
had their own way, and induced every family to adopt their views, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would of necessity have to put some other tax 
on these virtuous people. 

“‘ He, however, thought they might leave the total abstainers out of con- 
sideration altogether, because they were so few. He calculated that the 
man earning £2 a week paid £6 0s. 5d. to the revenue, or 1s, 2d. in the £, 
while the man who earned £3 a week paid rather less, so that the £1 
a week man paid more out of his £ than either the £2 or the £3 per week 
man. Looking through the expenditure of a family with £500 a year 
taking a moderate amount of spirits, wine, tobacco, and so on, they would 
pay 1s. 24d. in the £. It was argued in the case of a family of this class, 
allowance ought to be made for servants and guests. He did not think 
they ought to consider them, because if the servants lived in the house, 
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their housing and keep were part of their wages, and they contributed 
their share of the revenue. In the same way, if a man entertains guests 
one day they entertain him another, and thus the effect was neutralised. 
Taking a family earning £10,000 a year; if they paid the average of 
1s, 2d. in the £, they would have to pay £588 to the revenue, but on the 
most liberal estimate on taxable commodities, the whole of their contribu- 
tion only came to something like £400 a year, or only 10d. in the £. In 
the case of a man receiving £100,000 a year, the anomaly was still greater, 
but of course there were very few indeed of that class. Looking to the 
fact that the man with £1 a week paid 1s. 6d. in the £, that the man with 
£2 a week paid 1s. 2d., the man with £500 a year, when the income tax 
came?in, 1s, 2}d., and the man with £10,000 a year, only 10d., it was 
clear that the present was a wrong basis of taxation altogether. The 


richer a man got, the less in the £ he paid to the Exchequer, although it ~ 


was immensely harder for the man to earn £1 a week, and to pay Is. 6d. 
out of that £.” 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir William V. Harcourt) 
following, remarked : 


“That he was sure the House had listened with interest and instruction 
to the honourable member, who, as they were all aware, had paid great 
attention to the question of the taxation of income. He could only 
express his entire concurrence in the honourable member’s view. He had 
not had an opportunity of examining the figures,;upon which the honour- 
able member had based his conclusion, but he had arrived at the same con- 
clusion himself, namely, that the rich paid less in proportion than the poor.” 


These expressions of opinions may be considered as the modern 
view of the case for graduation from the standpoint of equality of 
sacrifice, but it may be interesting to quote those delivered by 
statesmen of an earlier date. 

Mr. Lowe: 


“ Graduate as you might, you could never arrive at the result of equal 
sacrifice from all tax-payers, and therefore to seek it was merely to indulge 
in a hallucination and a waste of time.” 


Lord John Russell 
“objected to it as opposed to the principle of English law.” 
Sir Robert Peel : 


“That it would admit of no limitation and would discourage industry.” 


Mr. Samuel Laing : 


“That confiscation must follow.” 


Mr. Gladstone, in 1853, while admitting that Mr. Pitt proposed 


“what in some sense might be called a tax graduated below £200, and no 
doubt on abstract grounds that involved the principle of a graduation 
applicable to all incomes. The honourable gentleman (Mr. Mitchell) pro- 
posed to graduate up to £500; but if they adopted that principle, there wae 
no reason why they should not extend it to £5000.” 
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It is hardly necessary to point out that graduation up to £500 is 
now an accomplished fact. 
In 1863, however, he is reported as having said : 


“In Mr. Pitt’s time, and down till quite recently, the house-tax was 
graduated. There was no danger in that. Confiscation could not be 
practised under the form of a house tax. ‘ But when you apply the prin- 
ciple of graduation to a tax on incomes, except in the limited case in which 
we are able to do it fortified by tradition, as in regard to incomes below 
£260 or £150, where by the force of tradition it can be kept within safe 
grounds: when, I say, you adopt it as a general rule of your legislation, it 
merely means universal war, a universal scramble amongst all classes, every 
one endeavouring to relieve himself at the expense of his neighbour, and an _ 
* end being put to all social peace and to any common principle on which 
the burdens of State can be adjusted.” 














When in 1876 the abatement limit was raised to £400, Mr. 
Henley very sagely remarked : 






e “When they departed from the principle which had been understood 
for some time that wages should be the limit of exemption, it was not 
very easy to say where they could stop when once they began to make 
arbitrary exemptions, and to say that incomes of £400 should be partially 
exempt, while those of £500 should be taxed in full, they were laying, 
without perhaps intending it, the sure foundation of graduated Income 
_—,” 


Sir Stafford Northcote, in the same debate, said : 
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“ He fully agreed that if it were proposed to tax the poor more lightly 
5 than the rich, it might lead in a dangerous direction at some future time, 
but that was not the principle on which they proceeded.” 





Before proceeding to briefly describe the various schemes proposed 
; for putting the principle into practice, it may be desirable to set 
4 forth the superiority of what may be termed the “single” tax over 
the “graduated” tax. To quote the words of a Parliamentary 
paper, issued as the commencement of the present century ; 







“The single tax is imposed on each source by itself, in the hands of the 
5 first possessor, at the same time permitting its diffusion through every 
a natural channel in its course to the hands of the ultimate proprietor ; 
instead of the landlord, and the various claimants upon him in succession, 
it looks to the occupier only ; instead of the creditor, it looks to the fund 
4 from which the debt is answered; instead of a complicated account 
. collected from the various sources from which the income of an individual 
is derived, it applies to the source itself to answer for its increase. By this 
means the object is attained with more facility and certainty, and with 
less intricacy and disclosure, diminishing the occasions of evasion by the 
means of exaction; thus the charge is gradually diffused from the first 
possessor to the ultimate proprietor, the private transactions of life are 
protected from the public eye, and the revenue is more effectually 
guarded.” 












As an example illustrative of the comparative simplicity of this 
system, take the case of a person occupying a house worth £600 per 
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annum, but paying a rent of £500 only. The tax is collected on 
£600; the occupier has to bear the incidence of the tax on his 
beneficial occupation of £100, as the law only empowers him to 
retain tax on the rent. Now, the owner who received the £500 rent 
has, let it be supposed, mortgaged the property, which is further 
charged with an annuity and a ground-rent. From each of these 
payments, as made, he deducts the tax applicable thereto, and, as 
often happens, if the recipients of these charges have further charged 
their income from the property, they can in turn deduct also. Thus, 
instead of a dozen different assessments on the various interests 
arising out of one tenement, there is only one; the taxpayers are 
converted into so many tax-collectors, without any cost whatever to 
the Revenue for their services. 

It is obvious that such a system is much simpler than a tax 
imposed directly upon the possessor of the income. A tax which 
varies in proportion as the income of the recipient increases must of 
necessity, at some point or other of the graduation, be imposed 
directly upon him. In this fact lies the inherent weakness of all 
schemes for imposing a “ graduated” tax. If taxpayers regarded 
the payment of Income Tax in the light of a moral obligation, many 
of the difficulties, both in the single and graduated systems, would 
disappear. But, alas, for Chancellors of the Exchequer! they do 
not. If traders were left to assess themselves, the tax would gradu- 
ally dwindle into insignificant proportions. Apart from the question 
of moral laxity, the Inland Revenue Commissioners have stated, in 
one of their official reports, that, ‘of all taxes under their control, 
there is none which can compare with it in respect of the difficult 
questions which arise in its administration.” If, therefore, the 
experts at the Inland Revenue, who have dealt with the tax for over 
fifty years, thus speak of it, some allowance for mistakes in making 
a return must be granted to an ordinary lay member of the public. 
Mr. Auberon Herbert once proposed a scheme of voluntary taxation 
as a means of raising Revenue, but unless he presupposed the aboli- 
tion of all Revenue law, which is, or should be, a guide to the tax- 
payer, chaos would quickly ensue. 

Many methods for imposing a graduated Income Tax have been 
suggested. 

The scheme generally propounded, but chiefly by amateur fiscal 
reformers, who have had little or no practical acquaintance with the 
subject, is that of direct assessment in every case upon the recipient 
of the income. This has undoubtedly the merit of being, in principle, 
the proper system, as under it the person intended finally to bear the 
incidence of the tax would pay it to the Revenue. The result of the 
experiment in 1798 to 1802 is, however, likely to deter a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer from having recourse to a similar scheme in the 
nineties of 1800. 
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Apart from its being an ineffective means of raising Revenue, such 
system has other inherent faults. It would entail a vast increase in 
the present army of officials; the expense of collecting the tax would 
be far greater (in proportion to its yield) than now; the whole of 
the existing laws would require re-construction, a Herculean task in 
itself, while the friction engendered under it would be so great, and, 
moreover, so widespread, that a total repeal of the duty would inevit- 
ably follow in a few years. 

It has also been suggested that graduation might be effected by 
means of certain abatements. For instance, it is apparent that a 
person with an income of £170 per annum, who receives abatement 
of £160, will, when the rate is 8d. in the £, pay 80d., or only 
something less than 3d. in the £ on his total income; the man with 
£250, who pays on £90, will pay 720d., or a little less than 3d. in 
the £ on £250; while the man with £400, who pays on £240, will 
pay 1920d., or nearly 5d. in the £ on his income of £400. It will 
thus be perceived that the abatement system does, as a matter of 
fact, constitute a very scientific sliding-scale of taxation; but, from 
its nature, it can only be effectively applied to comparatively small 
incomes. If it were allowed on all incomes, it would necessitate a 
higher rate of tax to supply the deficiency, while a series of diminish- 
ing abatements would be worthless, from the small amount of 
relief which they would ultimately afford on large incomes. 

Another plan which has been proposed is that of imposing the 
maximum tax in the first instance, and to effect graduation, where 
otherwise impossible, by way of repayment of the excess over that 
rate applicable to the income of the particular individual. Now this 
proposal varies in desirability according to the point of view from 
which it is regarded. From the Revenue standpoint, it would prove 
a very simple means of obtaining the maximum of duty with the 
minimum of trouble to the Chancellor of the Exchequer and his 
myrmidons, But, from the taxpayers’ view-point, it would appear 
most objectionable. It would certainly mean that 999 out of every 
1000 taxpayers would be called upon to first suffer a tax in excess 
of that which they would be called upon to bear ultimately. Apart 
from the loss of interest on a tax advanced, in many instances, for 
an average period of six months, an immense amount of labour now 
arises in the deduction of the duty from shareholders, debenture- 
holders, bondholders, mortgagees, annuitants, rentchargers, dc. 
Under the present system, the labour and expense devolving upon 
the taxpayer, in his capacity as unremunerated tax-collector, is very 
appreciable, although very often entirely lost sight of; but, with a 
heavier tax, these duties, and the loss of interest, would necessarily 
be increased. ‘These objections may be considered as fatal to the 
proposal, Nevertheless, failing any better plan, and assuming the 
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desirability of imposing a graduated tax, it would undoubtedly be 
more effective than either of the preceding two. 

The solution of the difficulty can, however, be found in the reten- 
tion of the present system as a means of obtaining the first quota of 
taxation, and by the direct super-imposition of a graduated tax on 
incomes exceeding a certain sum—in other words, by a combination 
of the direct and indirect schemes. It will be borne in mind that 
incomes not exceeding £500, as a result of the abatement allowances, 
are subject to lesser rates than incomes exceeding that sum ; in 
effect, that those incomes are subject to a graduated tax under the 
present system. It would be practicable to further extend this 
principle up to incomes, say, not exceeding £1000, and to fix that 
amount as the point where the additional tax should become opera- 
tive. Under this plan, persons with incomes exceeding £1000 would 
first bear their quota of the single tax assessed and collected as at 
present, but another assessment would be made upon them pro rata 
with the amount of their total income. 

When the point at which the direct graduated tax shall commence 
has been determined, the various scales might proceed by consider- 
able intervals, somewhat after the following scale: 


£1000 and below £3000 . « id. 


3000 - 5000. - 2d. 
5000 “ 10,000 . . 3d. 
10,000 <3 20,000. . 4d. 
20,000 ‘ 50,000. . 5d. 
50,000 and upwards ‘ - 6d. 


Assuming the rate of the single tax to be, as at present, 8. in the 
£, an income between £20,000 and £50,000 would bear a tax of 
1s, 1d. in the £ (8d.+ 5d.), while those in excess of £50,000 would 
bear 1s, 2d. (8d.4 6d.). In fixing the rate it would, of course, be 
impossible to observe a strict geometrical ratio so as to make each 
multiple of £1000 bear its proportional share of tax; but, on the 
other hand, fractions of a penny might be introduced into the scale, 
and the intervals could be narrowed, or extended, as experience 
proved to be desirable or expedient. 

The current rate of the single tax is rather a high unit to com- 
mence with. It might be reduced with advantage, if the yield from 
the graduated tax permitted. The advantages of maintaining the 
present system as a basis, and as a means of obtaining the first unit 
of taxation, are apparent on the slightest consideration of the pro- 
posal, All incomes between £160 and £1000 would be assessed by 
@ simpler plan than the graduated, while, by maintaining the present 
Income Tax laws in force, we should have nearly all the necessary 
machinery for assessing and estimating the income of the taxpayer 
under the graduated scheme. This will be perceived from the 
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following explanation. Under the existing law, a man desirous of 
claiming exemption or abatement by reason of his income not exceed- 
ing £160 or £500 is required, by section 165 of 5 and 6 Vict., c. 35, to 
make “ a return of his total income,” which income is further “ required 
to be estimated according to the rules and directions of the Income Tax 
Acts.” It would be an easy matter to extend the application of this 
section to incomes of £1000 and upwards. A simple clause, having 
the double-barrelled effect of being used by one person as @ means of 
claiming exemption from the tax, and, as a rule, to be observed by 
another for making /is return for assessment under it, could easily be 
drawn. Briefly stated, the income of a person for the graduated tax 
would be the income assessed under the single tax, less any income 
belonging to other persons for which, under the provisions of that tax, 
he was assessable in the first instance, and from which he was entitled. 
to deduct the single tax. 

The question which arises most naturally in the mind of an 
objector to the proposal is, Would it be possible to obtain and enforce 
reliable returns for assessment without undue friction and with any 
amount of certainty ? The answer to this question may be obtained 
by comparing the assumed difficulties under the proposed plan with 
the difficulties now experienced in regard to assessments under 
Schedule D of the Tax at present in force. It is the assessment on 
profits under Schedule D which occasions the greatest amount of 
trouble and which affords the chief means of evasion. It has been 
ascertained that only a small percentage of assessments are based 
upon accepted returns, but this must not lead to the inference that 
evasion and fraud are rampant. It must be remembered that the 
vast majority of the persons assessed are those with incomes. 
under £400 a year, and that a very considerable proportion of this 
class is composed of small traders who either keep their accounts 
improperly, or do not keep any whatever. It is chiefly in regard 
to that class of trader that the Commissioners are called upon to 
disregard the return and estimate the profits. It would be interest~ 
ing to know what proportion of assessments of £1000 a year and 
upwards are based upon returns. It may safely be stated that the 
percentage would be higher than in the case of lower incomes, not 
from any moral superiority, but simply because the possessors are in. 
a better position to declare their exact incomes, and to support their 
declarations by profit and loss accounts. A very common error 
which occurs in returns of business profits is due to the fact that the 
assessments under the single tax are intended to include interest. 
paid on borrowed capital, while the average taxpayer seems incapable 
of grasping the idea that the assessment upon him is intended to 
include all annual charges in the shape of interest payable by him. 
Now this factor would be entirely absent under the proposed scheme 
of a super-imposed tax as such payments would, as already indicated, 
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be proper deductions for that tax. The graduated taxpayer would only 
pay on his own income. It may, therefore, be fairly concluded that 
the percentage of incorrect returns as distinguished from false returns, 
would be yery much less under the proposed graduated tax than 
under Schedule D of the existing tax. As the number of persons 
affected by placing the limit at £1000 would be comparatively small 
they would be easily traced. The possessors of incomes of £1000 and 
upwards are somewhat in the nature of social landmarks. They 
would consequently be more easily discoverable by the assessor, while 
it may be taken for granted that they might safely be trusted to 
look after their own interests so as to prevent over-assessment. 
Considerable stress has been laid upon the fact that the assess- 
ments upon traders are frequently found to be far below their actual 
profits, especially where they advance claims of compensation for 
disturbance, as in the case of corporate or other improvements. This 
fact seems especially to have impressed Mr. Gladstone as an object 
lesson against the imposition of a generally graduated tax. Similar 
under-assessments are also frequently discovered when private con- 
cerns are converted into joint stock companies, but one is inclined to 
be somewhat sceptical in regard.to the declarations which have the 
object of converting a more cr less precarious income into solid 
capital. There is every reason to believe, on the other hand, that 
returns for assessment to the income tax are frequently inflated with 
a view to these contingencies. Fraud does, of course, exist, and a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might consider himself lucky if the 
leakage of revenue did not exceed 5 per cent. under Schedule D. 
The revenue which would be derived from such a tax may be 
estimated by taking as a basis some well known and easily ascertain- 
able item of expenditure which, generally speaking, bears a certain 
fixed relation to the income of the individual, and from it to estimate 
the income of each class. There is, perhaps, no expenditure so 
satisfactory for the purpose as that of the rent or annual value of 
private residences, and it is understood that a classification of their 
annual value may be obtained from the Inland Revenue authorities. 
Until recently the various schedules now in force enjoyed what 
may be termed an independent corporate existence: a loss under 
Schedule B or D could not be set off as against income assessable 
under Schedules A, C, or E. That is, however, now changed by the 
provisions of section 23, 53 Vict. c. 8, and the imposition of a 
graduated tax is accordingly considerably facilitated. All incomes 
are first estimated according to the rules of the various schedules ; 
the loss under one is set off against the profit of the other, and tax 
is borne on the balance. 
In order to secure the greatest amount of secrecy all returns 
could, where required, be sent in for assessment by the Special 
Commissioners of Income Tax at Somerset House. The penalties 
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on evasion need not be heavier than at present, as of course the 
penalty of treble duty now in force would increase in proportion to 
the amount of duty payable. The limit of time in which power of 
surcharge should be operative might, however, be advantageously 
extended. 

In conclusion, the machinery for assessing and collecting the 
Income Tax is much more effective to-day than fifty years ago. It 
is regarded by the community as a permanency, and is more gene- 
rally acquiesced in than formerly, while it may be safely asserted 
that the District Commissioners, Assessors, and Surveyors of Taxes 
bring a much greater degree of intelligence and watchfulness to bear 
upon the interests of the revenue. All those factors tend to assure 
that the tax would be effectively imposed, while the great fact would 
remain that the yield of the ordinary single tax would not in one 
whit be affected. In considering the adverse opinions previously 
referred to, it must be borne in mind that the imposition of a 
. graduated tax involved in the minds of the objectors a reversion to 
the discredited system of 1798. Their original objections to gradua- 
tion per se were therefore, no doubt, considerably strengthened by 
the contemplation of that contingency, and its critics, in support- 
ing the prevailing system, seem to have been led into a too severe 
condemnation of the alternative. The sense of justice of Englishmen 
would never consent to graduation being made an instrument of con- 
fiscation, and the alarmist statements of its opponents are wholly 
discounted by the fiscal history of the race. 

JAMES BURNS. 












MR. O'NEILL DAUNT’S ANECDOTES.' 


** No doubt,” said the Scotchman, “ there’s a hantle o’ miscellawneous 
eating aboot a pig.” There is certainly ‘‘a hantle o’ miscellawneous 
eating ” set before the public in the feast which is provided for them 
in Mr. O’Neill Daunt’s memoirs. I propose to treat of the memoirs 
here only under their anecdotal aspect, and, in doing that, to restrict 
myself further to the consideration of those anecdotes which are 
typically Irish or are Scotch. I have said elsewhere that it is to be 
hoped that the numerous anecdotes which form a feature of Mr. 
Daunt’s work wi!l be published soon in a separate book at a popular 
price. They deal with every phase of human life and character, 
and, while some of them are old stories, many of them are new, and 
all of them gain from masterly telling. There are two fairly popular 
compilations of Irish anecdotes, in both of which much capital matter 
is marred by lamentable telling, the impression which the compilers 
seem most desirous of conveying being that the point of an Irish 
joke is to be found in what the French call le point d’exclamation. 
The pages bristle with notes of exclamation, with a result as detri- 
mental to elegance as pins stuck in the dress-front of a woman. In 
both these compilations, moreover, it is evident that the rudimentary 
fact that Irishmen do not drop their h’s has not been grasped. 

In the case of the anecdotes retailed by Mr. Daunt there is the 
significant circumstance that, while the narrator has a perfect know- 
ledge of his country’s dialect, he does not make dialect the salient 
feature of the stories which he retails. What Irish-English is, 
English people have still to learn. The notion which generally 
prevails among them is that they are possessed of a fairly good 
Irish-English vocabulary when they have memorised the words, 
“arrah,” “ musha,” and “ begorra.” These three words are notice- 
ably absent from the stories told by Mr. Daunt. Of these, a story 
of a child-witness has a distinct flavour of its own. The child, we 
are told “was asked by the judge, ‘If you took a false oath, what 
would happen you?’ He hesitated, and at last said, ‘I suppose I 
wouldn’t get my expinses.’” 

Here the judge and the child both speak Irish-English—without 
the aid of expletive. 


1 A Life Spent for Ireland. Being Selections from the Journals of the late W. J, 
O’Neill Daunt. Edited by his Daughter. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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In the following is given an Irishman’s description of even-topped 
trees : 

“You could bow! a trencher along the tops of the trees from one 
end of the wood to the other.” 

The speaker here, as some will learn with surprise, was “ an old 
retainer.” English prejudice is in favour of old retainers speaking 
a fearful and wonderful jargon, and most Irish writers heretofore have 
conformed to this prejudice. I do not want it to be understood 
that in Mr. Daunt’s anecdotes there are none of the familiar 
Irishisms. We are told, in one anecdote, of an elegy made, 
according to its author, to forestall “the hurry of the wake and 
berring.” 

It is another daring feature of the stories of Mr. Daunt that Irish 
gentles and simples in them are not made to express themselves in 
precisely the same way. ‘ When-shall I send the carriage for you, 
Luke?” cries the Irish M.P.’s wife from the Ladies’ Gallery at 


. St. Stephens, in Mr. Daunt’s version of that delightful story. Ina 


Cockney’s version the Irish M.P.’s wife would have cried, ‘‘ When 
will 1?” It has still to be learned by most Englishmen that a main 
difference between a good Irish story and a guod Scotch one is that 
the former takes little or nothing from the language, whereas the 
latter, with rare exceptions, takes all or much from it. In the 
following, which is one of the stories told by Mr. Daunt, a lady is 
represented as speaking of a gentleman who has been reminded that 
he is married. Here is her speech : 

‘“‘ He admits it—he would admit anything.” 

That is not the less plain Irish that it is couched in plain English. 
Saxons use more deliberation in speaking, with the result that they 
do not express themselves after this fashion. 

Many are the good stories which have been based on the Irish 
pronunciation of corps as ‘‘ corpse.” I know of none better than 
the one quietly told by Mr. O’Neill Daunt. Stories of beggars 
are naturally not absent, and a very good one is that of “ Victy ” 
Sullivan, who, “in an esctasy of gratitude.” expresses herself 
after a manner which does not bear criticism. 

“She had begged a few sods of turf on a cold day, and asked 
Mrs. Bullen, the apothecary’s wife, for a ‘ smeroidhe,’ or live coal, to 
kindle them. The request was granted, and Victoria, in an ecstasy 
of gratitude, exclaimed, ‘Thank ye, my lady! Fire everlasting to 
your sowl, Madam Bullen, alea, Amin.’ ” 

Among the pictures of peasant life we are given that of a lad 
“‘ fweeling ” about for a wife. 

When writing of tithes, Mr. Daunt is apt to wax bitter, but he 
records with a smile Tom Reynolds’ abuse of the parsons: 

“The fellows take the tenths from you — ay, and they would 
take the twentieth if they could!” 
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* A queer story of the graveyard of Mabeg” is told well in a few 
lines, of which the last one is this: “If this story is not true, it 
deserves to be so.” And a capital smugglers’ story will be found in 
these memoirs. I resist the temptation to cite it, but cannot resist 
the temptation to cite the following speech, which will commend 
itself to those who are for what they call ‘‘ whole measures: ” 

“The divil a good” (the speaker is a villager) ‘‘ will ever be done 
till some infernal law is passed to destroy everybody.” 


On the face of it not true, but rather well invented, is the story. 


of Bob Connor as a newspaper reader. The story of “ Dicky’s 


Mamma” isa novel in petto, and very comical is the account of the: 


heartening of a shy widower at the altar by his bride. “ Yerra, 
Bill,” she said, ‘‘spake up; one would think you had never been 
married before.” 

In the story which follows, the wit is of that fine quality which 
makes men forget their side in politics and give opposition cheers. 
T summarise it. 

*“* Who was Adam’s landlord?’ was the motto on a Land 
League banner. ‘ Adam was evicted,’ said an anti-Land-Leaguer.” 

The story of the burning of the Castle of the Desmonds, to get 
rid of the visitors who would not go, is comical ; not quite so comical 
is that of it burned to exclude visitors, for the entertainment of 
whom there was not adequate provision. Mr. Daunt gives both 
stories. 

Many feats of Irish gallantry are retailed by him. Perhaps the 
best is that which tells of Feargus O’Connor walking over Shehy 
mountains with some ladies, “ when the path was crossed by a 
marshy vein four or five feet wide, which brought the ladies to a 
standstill. Feargus, outdoing the exploit of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
flung himself on his back across the vein, and begged the ladies to 
do him the honour of walking over him to the opposite side.” 

How the exploit of Feargus O’Connor was, in its turn, outdone, 
is told in the story of what happened in the case of a party of cot- 
tagers, met together to spend Christmas night in the house of one 
Robin Good. 

‘A snowstorm came on with such violence that the occupants 
feared the thatched roof would be blown off, whereupon Good sallied 
out, and got outside upon the ridge of the roof, where he remained 
for the night, in order to secure it by his weight and grip from being 
disturbed by the tempest.” 

I dare to think that in no country but Ireland was a company 
ever entertained by a man who was good enough to sit astride on 
the roof to keep it over their heads. 

On the whole, Mr. Daunt’s vein is a genial one, and he has more 
of comical than of tragical, more of good than of bad, to retail. 
What follows needs no comment : 
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“‘Two wealthy professional men, who in early life had come to 
Dublin very poor, were boasting to each other of their success, 
One of them said, ‘I had only half-a-crown when I first arrived 
in Dublin.’ ‘And I had only three halfpence,’ answered his friend. 
‘But I,’ said the first, ‘had to borrow the half-crown.’ ‘And I,’ 
replied the second, ‘ had to steal the three halfpence.’ ” 

Such are a few of the many Irish stories which Mr. Daunt tells 
or retails. In the case of a story retailed the authority is in almost 
every case given. 

I pass to a brief account of the Scotch stories. ‘‘The Scotch,” 
so runs one entry, ‘‘are, for the greater part, bigoted followers of 
Knox, and I am a Catholic; they are the most drunken nation in 
the empire, and I am a teetotaler, pledged by Father Mathew him- 
self; yet, notwithstanding these points of difference, I have a strong 
liking for Scotland. I do not forget that the bones of hundreds of 
my maternal ancestors are mouldering in Scottish graveyards.” 

It is doubtless the Scottish blood in him which makes Mr. Daunt 
‘so admirable a retailer of Scotch stories. That two of those which 
he tells are variants of anecdotes told by Dean Ramsey does not, to 
my feeling, take from the interest attaching to them. According to 
Dean Ramsey, a Scotch witness who has perjured himself to save 
one Keir from the Anti-Jacobites, defends his action in the speech 
—‘T would rather trust my soul in God’s mercy than trust Keir’s 
head into their hands.” According to Mr. Daunt, who fathers his 
story on a Scotch bishop, ‘‘a Scotch Catholic proprietor in the penal 
times turned Protestant to save his estate. On being reproached 
for his apostacy, he answered—‘ Ow, mon, I had rather trust my 
soul wi’ God than my estate wi’ those rascals.’” The Scotch Dean’s 
famous ghost-story, the clue to which is in the question—“ Weel, 
maister ghaist, is this a general rising, or are ye juist taking a 
daunder frae yer grave by yersell?” is told with a characteristic 
modification by the Irishman, who tells also a “saxpence” story 
which is not the familiar one, and who tells a story of whieh this is 

art : 
. “ The Irishman boasted that Cork could produce greater black- 
guards than any town in Scotland. The Scotchman answered, 
with an air of lofty scorn—‘ Your Cork blackguards may be vera 
weel for Irish blackguards, but they are no to compare wi’ our 
blackguards in the Saut Market of Glasgow.” 

Elsewhere I note the entry—‘ Here are two Scotch stories. A 
Presbyterian, with whom St. Peter was presumably not a favourite 
(perhaps because he had been Bishop of Rome), disparaged that 
apostle’s declaration to our Lord—‘ Behold, we have left all things 
to follow Thee!’ ‘A braw thing to mak’ a boast of!’ said this 
censor. ‘ What had he to leave? A wheen auld nets, and an auld 
rickle of a boat!’” The other story is of an old lady who was 
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scandalised at Her Majesty’s taking a drive on Sunday afternoons, 
and who considered such excursions a sad breach of the Sabbath. 
“¢ Don’t you know,’ said a neighbour, ‘that Christ walked out on 
the Sabbath?’ ‘I ken weel that He did,’ replied the old lady, ‘ an’ 
I dinna think the better o’ Him for it.’” 

There is a quality in these two stories which is, I venture to 
affirm, as essentially Scotch as is the language in which they are 
couched. In Ireland, East, South and West, that quality is 
characterised as irreverence. 

To conclude, Mr. Daunt’s Irish stories are better than his Scotch 
ones, but almost all his stories are capital, and should, with all 
possible speed, be brought out in a handier and less expensive form 
than that in which they are given to the public in the big, bulky 
book to which is given the somewhat misleading name, “ A Life 


Spent for Ireland.” 
Eusa D’Estrerre- KEELING. 








THE MODERN “WALL OF PARTITION.” 


Part II, 


IN a previous paper I endeavoured to show that the mechanical as 
distinct from the historical theory of Apostolic succession is not a 
doctrine of the Church of England. I pointed out that the formu- 
laries of that Church were expressed in such terms as to recognise the 
Lutheran and Presbyterian Churches and their clergy, and that for 
at least 110 years after the Reformation, ministers from non- 
Episcopalian Churches were admitted to the Anglican priesthood 
without re-ordination. I proceed now to bring together passages 
from various eminent theologians and divines—mainly High-Church- 
men—which tend to confirm the conclusion which facts have already 
established. An adequate catena of such quotations is, I believe, 
here brought together for the first time. Partial lists, indeed, of illus- 
trious names hostile to the modern view have at times been adduced 
—hby the late Bishop Wordsworth of St. Andrews, for example, and 
by Bishop Perowne—but the passages buried in old books in dusty 
libraries none but students have time or opportunity to hunt up, 
and few can realise how irresistibly strong is the testimony of all 
sections of the English Church, up to the time of the Oxford Move- 
ment, in favour of that view of Apostolic succession which is now 
almost regarded as heretical. 

And here let me warn the reader against a confusion which has 
led to endless mistakes, Those who hold the mechanical view are 
so ready to believe that what are High Church views now were 
High Church views always, that directly they came across a passage 
in any noted writer of that school asserting that the threefold 
ministry is a “ Divine” institution, that it is ‘Apostolic in origin,” 
that it “ought to be received in every church,” they at once 
conclude that ‘he is expounding the mechanical view. Let me 
recall the fact that the moderates are quite as prepared to use these 
terms as their more extreme brethren, but that they assign to them 
a different meaning.’ If, then, we meet with such expressions in 
the works of any writer, with nothing to throw light upon the 
sense in which he uses them, the utmost we can say about his view 

1 That Episcopacy may rightly he called Divine even if it has arisen without any 


direct command from God is maintained, e.g., by Hooker.—(Zccles Folity, Bk. VII. 
chap. xi. p. 10). 
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is that it is doubtful. If, however, we find other passages declaring 
plainly that he considers non-Episcopalian ordination valid though 
irregular, then we know that he uses the terms “Divine,” “ Apostolic,” 
‘* obligatory,’ &c., in the moderate sense. Only when such terms 
are found in the works of one who declares that he considers 
dissenting pastors to be no true ministers, and churches which 
have not Episcopacy to be no churches at all, can we be sure that the 
terms are used in the extreme sense. When these distinctions are 
borne in mind, I am inclined to think that if any evidence of the 
existence of the mechanical view can be found between the Reforma- 
tion and the Oxford Movement, it is evidence of a very slight 
character. Meanwhile, by neglecting to observe these distinctions, 
controversialists are sometimes led into ludicrous errors. Thus, 
because of the well-known passage in which Lightfoot speaks of the 
threefold ministry as the “historic backbone of the Church,” a 
modern controversialist claims him, in spite of his deliberate 
enunciation of his conclusions in Zhe Christian Ministry, as a 
supporter of the extreme view. Even the careful and learned 
Bishop Wordsworth of St. Andrews, in his young days, fell into this 
trap. He purposed to give the names of eleven pre-Restoration 
divines who considered Episcopacy to be “ essential to the existence 
of a church,” and who held “the exclusive validity of Episcopal 
ordination.” But of these eleven I shall’ quote in the following 
passages seven, including all the most eminent names, as expressing 
a contrary opinion.' All the writers I shall quote, therefore, held 
the moderate view, however strongly, when in controversy with 
Puritans, they may have expressed themselves in asserting the claims 
of Episcopacy. 

And now, perhaps, before calling. my witnesses, I may be allowed 
to say a word as to the grounds upon which I have selected them. 
I shall not, as a rule, adduce writers like Tillotson or Ussher, whose 
opinions are too well known to need quotation. I shall omit also 
divines whose recognition of the other Protestant Churches is plainly 
to be seen in their writings, but in whose works I have met with no 
such brief and crisp quotation as would fit the limits of this paper. 
I do not pretend, therefore, to have made anything like an exhaus- 
tive selection of passages. But my quotations will be sufficient to 
prove beyond controversy that most of the great High Church divines 
of the seventeenth century—most of those whose names the upholders of 
the extreme view honour, and upon whose teaching they profess to 
base themselves, were opposed to the opinion which is now declared 
to be alone tenable in the Church of England. 

ARCHBISHOP GRINDAL (1519-1583), in licensing John Morrison, a 


1 Viz., Hooker, Whitgift, Bancroft, Overall, Field, Andrewes, and Hall. The names 
of the other four are Bilson, Mason, Carlton, and Charles I. 
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Presbyterian minister, to officiate in the Church of England, describes 
him as having been 


“called to the ministry by the imposition of hands according to the laud- 
able form and rite of the Reformed Church of Scotland,” adding, “ since 
the congregation of the County of Lothian is conformable to the orthodox 
faith and sincere religion now received in the realm of England, we there- 
fore approving and ratifying the form of your ordination and preferment, 
grant you a license and faculty that in such orders by you taken you may 
and have power to celebrate the divine offices, to administer the sacra- 
ments,” &c,—(Strype’s Grindal, Appendix xvii). 


RicuaRD Hooker (1553-1600) has often been claimed by those 
insufficiently acquainted with his writings as an upholder of the 
divine right of Episcopacy in its most rigid form. The following 
passages will show how unfounded is this claim : 


“ T conclude that neither God’s being Author of laws for the government 
of His Church, nor His committing them unto Scripture is any reason 
sufficient wherefore all Churches should for ever be bound to keep them 
without change.” —(Zccles. Polity, Bk. III. ch. x. p. 7). 

“ Although I see that certain Reformed Churches, the Scottish especially 
and the French, have not that which best agreeth with the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, I mean the government that is by Bishops, inasmuch as both these 
Churches are fallen under « different regiment ; which to remedy is for the 
one altogether too late, and too soon for the other during their present 
affliction and trouble; this, their defect and imperfection, I had rather 
lament in such case than exagitate, considering that men oftentimes with- 
out any fault of their own may be driven to want that kind of polity or 
regiment which is best, and to content themselves with that which either 
the irremediable error of former times, or the necessity of the present hath 
cast upon them.”—(/dem, Bk. II. chap. xi. p. 16). 

“* Whereas some do infer that no ordination can stand but only such as 
is made by Bishops which have their ordination likewise by other bishops 
before them, till we come to the very Apostles of Christ themselves ... . 
to this we answer that there may be sometimes very just and suflicient 
reason to allow ordination made without a Bishop.’—(/dem, Bk. VII. 
chap. xiv. p. 11). 


Hooker explicitly says that it is in the power of the Church, for 
good cause, to do away with Episcopacy altogether.’ 


The opinion of ArcuBisHop Wuitairr (1530-1604) is sufficiently 
shown in the following passage : 


“The substance and matter of [Church] Government must indeed be 
taken out of the Word of God, and consisteth in these points, that the 
Word be truly taught, the sacraments rightly administered, virtue furthered, 
vice repressed, and the Church kept in quietness and order. The offices 
of the Church whereby this government is wrought be not namely and 
particularly expressed in the Scriptures, but in some points left to the dis- 
cretion and liberty of the Church to be disposed according to the state of 
times, places, and persons.”—(Works, Vol. I. p. 6). 


} Eccles. Polity, Bk. VII. chap. v. p. 8. 
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ArcuBisHop Bancrorr (1544-1610) wrote to Bishop Andrewes, 
who at first was doubtful about the propriety of consecrating Pres- 
byterian ministers to be Scottish bishops, that of re-ordination 


“there was no necessity, secing that where bishops could not be had the 
ordination given by presbyters must be esteemed lawful, otherwise it might 
be doubted if there were any lawful vocation in most of the Reformed 
Churches.”—(Grubb’s Eccles. [Tist. of Scotland, Vol. II. p. 296). 


RICHARD FIELD, Dean of Gloucester (1561-1616), is another writer 
who has been spoken of as a supporter of the modern view. ‘The 
following quotation is, however, decisive as to the views he really 
held : ; 


“«¢ How is it,’ saith Billarmaine, ‘ that there are so many divisions not 
only from your Churches but also in your Churches and amongst them 
that you take for your brethren and men of your own communion, as 
Lutherans, Calvinists, Flaccians, Melancthonists, Hosiandrines, and the 
like?’ To this we answer that this diversity is to be imputed wholly to 
our adversaries. For when there was a reformation to be made of abuses 
and disorders . . . . this was necessarily to be essayed severally in the 
particular kingdoms of the world; it was not possible but that some 
diversity should grow, while one knew not, nor expected to know, what 
another did. Yet so it fell out by the happy providence of God and force 
of that main truth that all sought to advance, that there was no material 
or essential difference amongst them, but such as, upon equal scanning, 
will be found rather to consist in the divers manner of expressing one 
thing, and to be but verbal upon mistaking, through the hasty and incon- 
siderate humours of some men, than anything else.” —(Field, On the Church, 
Vol. I. p. 341, ed. of 1847. See also /dem, pp. 322, 323.) 


BisHor OvERALL (1529-1619), who was Dean of St. Paul’s, and 
successively Bishop of Lichfield and Norwich, was the author of 
the sacramental part of the Church Catechism, and a decided High 
Churchman. When asked by a Presbyterian, who had been presented 
to a living in the diocese of Norwich, if he would re-ordain him in 
the event of his Presbyterian Orders proving a legal obstacle, the 
Bishop replied as follows : 


“ Re-ordination we must not admit no more than a rebaptization. But 
in case you find it doubtful whether you be a priest capable to receive a 
benefice among us, or no, I will do the same office for you, if you desire it, 
that I should do for one who doubts of his baptism .. . . according to 
the rule of the Book of Common Prayer, // thou beest not already, ke. Yet, 
for mine own part, if you will adventure the orders that you have, I will 
admit your presentation, and give you institution into the Living how- 
soever.” '|—(Birch’s Life of Tillotson, 2nd ed., p. 171). 


Bishop ANDREWES (1555-1626) was Bishop successively of Chi- 
chester, Ely, and Winchester. He has been described as “ the most 


? Dean Hook in his Life of Overall (Zeclesiastical Biography) says: “The Church 
of England denied the validity of Presbyterian Ordination and required re-ordination. 
Bishop Overall . . . . endeavoured to meet this difliculty by a small alteration in the 
words of ordination, as ‘“‘If thou beest not,” &c. How thoroughly misleading this 
account is the above may show. Overall’s position in effect was, ‘‘/ have no scruples, 
but if you have I will give you hypothetical ordination.” 
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learned, the most devout, as well as the most prudent and moderate 
man of his day,” and his ecclesiastical position is sufficiently shown 
by the fact that his sermons were edited by Laud. He strongly 
upheld the necessity of Episcopacy, yet he did not go so far as to 
unchurch the other reformed communions, as the following passage 
will show : 

“ Nevertheless if our forms [of Church Government] be of Divine right 
it does not follow ... . that a Church cannot exist without it. He is 
blind who does not see Churches existing without it.”—(See the passage 
with its context, Second Epistle to Peter Moulin, Opusc. Posth., p. 191). 

ArcupisHop Laub (1573-1644) is usually looked upon as the most 
extreme representative of the jure divino view of Episcopacy, It 
may surprise many that the prelate who took the extreme step of 
compelling the foreign Churches in England, to whom freedom of 
worship had been guaranteed by Elizabeth and James, to conform to 
the English Church should, even indirectly, have acknowledged the 
validity of foreign Orders ; yet that he did so, in public at least, is 
clear." In Hall’s Episcopacy by Divine Right we have the extremest 
doctrine which Laud thought it prudent to sanction. The Arch- 
bishop made himself responsible for Hall’s work. Hall sent him a 
copy for his revision, and in acknowledging it Laud says “‘ Were my 
occasions greater than they are I would not suffer a book of that 
argument and in these times to pass without my particular view.” * 
It was examined with the most minute care. ‘‘ Both my chaplains 
have read your book, and since then I have read it over myself, very 
carefully, every word of it, and I have now put it into the hands of 
my Lord Bishop of Ely.”* He directs certain alterations, especially 
as regards foreign Churches, which he says may be made “ without 
pressing too much upon them,” and all his directions seem to have 
been followed. And yet we find in the book, thus amended and 
approved by Laud, such expressions as these: “These sisters [the 
Reformed Churches] have learnt to differ and yet to love and 
reverence each other ; and, in these cases, to enjoy their own forms 
without prescription of necessity or censure.”* It defines the two 
parts of a Church to be Faith and Order, and says of the latter: 
‘“‘Order—a thing requisite and excellent; but let the world judge 
whether essential.”* And again: “The body of religion is one 
thing ; the skirts of outward government another: ‘hat may not 
depend on men to be embraced, or, with loyalty, prosecuted ; these 
upon those general rules of Christ both may, and do, and must.””° 

1 For a century and more after the Reformation English divines made a distinction 
between foreign Protestants and English Dissenters, The rulers of every country, 
they maintained, had the right of prescribing the Church Government of that 
country provided it was not repugnant to the express command of God. Thus, quite 
consistently, they could denounce the English Dissenter as a schismatic and recognise 
the orders of the Swiss or German pastor. The ground on which this distinction was 
made is now, of course, entirely cut “> 


2 Works, Vol. VI, part ii. p.576. 3 4 Episcopacy by Divine Right, p. 61- 
5 Idem, p. 21. 6 Idem, p. 40, 
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It is clear, therefore, that even Laud did not venture publicly to 
unchurch the communities which had not Episcopal ordination, and 
whatever his private views may have been, this affords, I think, the 
strongest proof of the preponderance of moderate views on this 
question, even when the strife between Presbyterianism and Epis- 
copacy was fiercest. 

Bisnorp Hau (1574-1656) was Bishop successively of Exeter and 
Norwich. He was one of the most eloquent preachers the Anglican 
Church has produced, and no bishop of his time stood higher in 
public estimation. In the following passage he gives his own 
opinion on foreign Orders, unfettered by censureship. 


“ Blessed be God, there is no difference in any essential matter betwixt 
the Church of England and her sisters of the Reformation The 
only difference is in the form of outward administration ; wherein also we 
are so far agreed in that we all profess this form not to be essential to the 
being of a Church, though much importing the well or better being of it, 
according to our several apprehensions of it; and that we all do retain a 
reverent and loving opinion of each other in our several ways; not seeing 
any reason why so poor a diversity should work any alteration of affection 
in us one towards another If there must be a difference of judg- 
ment in these matters of outward policy, why should not our hearts be still 
one? Why should such a diversity be of power to endanger the dissolving 
of the bond of brotherhood ?”—(7'he Peacemaker, chap, i. sec. 6, &c.) 


ARCHBISHOP BRAMHALL (1593-1662) was the special friend and 
protégé of Laud. He was Bishop of Londonderry during the reign 
of Charles I., and at the Restoration was made Archbishop of 
Armagh and Primate of All Ireland. This famous High Churchman 
wrote : 

‘“‘T do not make this way [Episcopacy] to be simply necessary, but only 
show what is safest, where so many Christians are of another mind. I 
know that there is a great difference between a valid and a regular ordina- 
tion; and what some choice divines do write of case of necessity ; and for 
my part am apt to believe that God looks upon His people in mercy, with 
all their prejudices ; and that there is a great latitude left to particular 
Churches, in the constitution of their ecclesiastical regiment, according to 
the exigence of time and place and persons, so as order and His own insti- 
tutions be observed.”—(‘ The Serpent Salve,” Works, Vol. III. p. 476. See 
an equally emphatic passage, too long for quotation, in “ Bishop Bramhall’s 
vindication of himself and the Episcopal clergy against the Presbyterian 


charge of Popery.”—Works, Vol. IL]. pp. 517, 518). 


Bisnor Costin (1594-1672) was Dean of Peterboro’, and at the 
Restoration was made Bishop of Durham. He was a leader of the 
Anglo-Catholics, and was impeached by the House of Commons in 
1640 for Popish practices, but the impeachment failed. He was the 
most learned liturgical scholar of his day, and was evidently con- 
sidered by the Puritans the most extreme of High Churchmen. I 
am afraid, however, modern members of that school will read the 
quotation which follows with little approval : 
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“‘T conceive that the power of Ordination was restrained to Bishops 
rather by Apostolic practice and the perpetual custom and canons of the 
Church than by any absolute precept that either Christ or His Apostles 
gave about it. Nor can I yet meet with any convincing argument to set it 
upon a more high and divine institution. From which customs and laws 
of the universal Church (therein following the examples of the Apostles), 
though I reckon it to be a great presumption and fault for any particular 
Church to recede, and may truly say that fieri non oportuit (when the 
college of mere Presbyters shall ordain and make a Priest), yet I cannot so 
peremptorily say that factum non valet,and pronounce the ordination to be 
utterly void.” —(From a letter to Mr. Cordel, who scrupled to communicate 
with French Protestants, dated 1650.—Works, Vol. IV. p. 402.) 





Again ; 

“Our own Church .. . . hath never publicly condemned and pronounced 
the ordinations of the other Reformed Churches to be void.”—(/dem, 
p. 403.) ! 

The next quotation, from BisHorp STILLINGFLEETE, of Worcester 
(1635-1699), is important for the definition which it gives of 
“Divine Right” as applied to Church government : 


“T assert any particular form of government agreed on by the Governours 
of the Church, consonant to the general rules of Scripture, to be by 
Divine Right—i.e., God by His own laws hath given men a power and 
liberty to determine the particular form of Church Government among 
them. And hence it may appear that though one form of government be 
agreeable to the Word, it doth not follow that another is not; or because 
one is lawful another is unlawful..... The same reason of Church 
Government may call for equality of persons, acting as Governours of the 
Church, in one place, which may call for superiority and subordination in 
another.” —(/renicum, 1662 ed., pp. 9, 10, &c.) 


ArcupisHorp WaAkE (1657-1737), successively Bishop of Lincoln 
and Archbishop of Canterbury, admirably expresses what is probably 
the view of moderate Churchmen in our own day ; 


“T gladly recognise the Reformed Churches in spite of their differing in 
some things from our Anglican Church. I could have wished, indeed, 
that the Episcopal form of government, moderately constituted and clear 
of any taint of tyranny, such as it obtains amongst us, and such as it was 
received in the Church in the Apostolic age, should have been retained by 
all these Churches ; and I do not despair of its being yet restored—if I 
do not see it myself, posterity will see it. Meanwhile, far be it from me 
that I should be so hard-hearted as to believe that because of a defect of 
this sort (for, without offence, ‘defect ’ I may call it) any of these Churches 
ought to be cut off from our communion, or that, like certain furious 
writers? amongst us, I should declare them to have no true and valid 
sacraments and to be scarcely Christians at all.”—(For the Latin original, 
see Mosheim’s Hccles. Hist., Vol. VI. p. 124, 1790 ed.) 


Here I may be allowed to conclude my list of quotations so far as 
the past is concerned. From this period onward, to the rise of the 


1 Cosin compares the irregularity of Presbyterian Ordination to the irregularity of 
baptism when administered by a layman or a woman; it is censurable and yet quite 
valid.—( Works, Vol. IV. p. 402.) 

2 It is evident from the Archbishop’s language that these “furious writers,” like 
the “ unchurching ” divines to whom Bramhall alludes, were obscure individuals and 
in no wise representative of the Church of England. 
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Oxford movement, the supporters of the extreme theory would hold 
that the Church was on the downgrade. What we do not find in 
the Caroline divines we are not likely to find in the Georgian philo- 
sophers. I shall content myself, therefore, now with reminding my 
readers that though the mechanical theory is at present the favourite 
one, and threatens to be co-terminous with the Church of England, 
many of the most eminent and sagacious members of the Anglican 
Church, such as Professor Salmon of Dublin, still continue to hold the 
moderate view,’ and that the researches of the late Bishop Lightfoot 
have shown this view to be the true one, historically. The facts 
which the latter established in his famous Dissertation * are quite in 
keeping with the theory that the threefold ministry speedily grew 
up, under the providence of God and with the Apostolic approval ; 
but they are fatal to the mechanical theory of a direct command by 
Christ to His apostles and by the apostles to the wholeChurch, and they 
entirely refute the contention that Episcopacy was always and every- 
where the rule of the first centuries of Christianity. The closing 
words of the Dissertation truly state all that the Anglican can honestly 
deduce from the historical facts therein set forth : ‘“‘ If the preceding 
investigation be substantially correct, the threefold ministry can be 
traced to Apostolic direction, and short of an express statement we 
can possess no better assurance of a Divine appointment, or at least 
a Divine sanction. If the facts do not allow us to unchurch other 
Christian communities differently organised, they may at least justify 
our jealous adhesion to a polity derived from this source ” (p. 265). 

Naturally, desperate efforts have been made by some of the sup- 
porters of the mechanical view to prove that the Bishop departed 
from these opinions, for he far outweighed any other divine in the 
Church, alike in learning and critical power, and there was no one 
on the other side worthy to measure swords with him. The Church 
Times in 1875 boldly stated that the Professor—as he then was—had 
altered his views. The Rev. John T. Walters, Rector of Norton, 
thereupon wrote to Lightfoot, and in his reply he stated that he 
‘saw no reason to change his opinions,” and added the interesting 
statement, ‘‘ The opinions maintained in my Dissertation are, so far 
as I can see, the same as Hooker’s.” Since the Bishop's death, of 
course the same statement has been often repeated. It is sufficiently 
refuted by the fact that edition after edition of Philippians have been 
issued since 1875, the last being 1888, and we have the publisher’s 
testimony to the fact that no alteration has been made in the Disser- 
tation. Of course, so candid and careful a man as the Bishop would 
never have allowed views to be published in his name which he held 
to be in any essential degree false. 


1 See The Historic Claims of Episcopacy. A Sermon preached at the Consecratior 
of Bishop Dowden of Edinburgh. By George Salmon, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Dublin. 

2 The Christian Ministry. A Dissertation affixed to Lightfoot’s Philippians. 
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Thus, then, we have arrived at the end of our list of quotations. 
It will be admitted, I think, by all that the list is a remarkable one, 
and that there is no room for dispute as to the opinions of the writers. 
No doubt a catena of quotations might be adduced on the other side, 
but it would be a short one, and if limited to those who specifically 
denounce non-Episcopalian orders as invalid I doubt whether it would 
contain a single name of great note before the rise of the Oxford 
Movement. That it would contain names of equal weight*with those 
I have adduced is impossible; for in the earlier period there is no 
one to compare with Hooker ; he stands head and shoulders above all 
English divines for the brilliancy of his genius, the soundness of his 
judgment, the impartiality of his temper, and the greatness of his 
learning, just as Shakespeare transcends all other dramatists; and in 
the latest period, Lightfoot had almost an equal pre-eminence among 
his contemporaries. I may fairly claim, therefore, that the quotations 
confirm the conclusion to which the previous parts of our investiga- 
tion have led us. No one wishes to narrow the limit of the views 
which it is permissible to hold in the Anglican communion. But 
the mechanical theory of Apostolic succession cannot pretend to be 
the doctrine embodied in the Articles and in the Preface to the 
Ordinal. It is at best a private conviction which no one has the 
right to insist that another either shall believe or act upon. 

And what then do I hope for as the result of this somewhat weari- 
some investigation ? My hope is that it may help on, to some extent, 
the movement towards Home Reunion. The views now prevalent as to 
ordination constitute the modern “ wall of partition ” which renders a 
junction between Anglicans and Nonconformists impossible. However 
courteous may be the great bulk of those who hold these views, however 
charitable, they cannot, and indeed, if they are conscientious men, ought 
not to co-operate frankly and cordially with those who have not Epis- 
copal ordination, and without such cg,operation existing prejudices will 
never be removed. I am persuaded that the first steptowards a thorough 
understanding of one another’s position between Anglicans and Non- 
conformists must be the occasional interchange of pulpits,' and if the 
true doctrine of the Church on* ordination were recognised, some of 
the bishops would pluck up courage to abstain from interference in 
this matter, and we should hear less of that ignorant outcry which is 
raised as often as such an arrangement is advocated. As to whether 
corporate reunion would result—as to whether it is even desirable— 
that, I know, is a question which is disputed. Certainly if reunion is 
to come as a blessing it must be free from any element of compulsion, 
and it must leave room for the widest diversities within the limits of 
the Apostles’ Creed. But the breaking down of the modern “ wall of 


1 Exchange of pulpits has brought about complete harmony and spiritual union 
botween the various Nonconformist bodies within the last fifty years, and it has 
never been abused, nor has it led to any sacrifice of principle.”—(See Hugh Price 
Hughes, Review of Churches, August 1892). 
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partition ” would, at least, open the way for that which is the most 
valuable result of uniformity—-sympathy and co-operation; and, for 
my part, I believe that if all friction and irritation were removed, 
Episcopacy certainly would present no bar to ultimate reunion. We 
may learn something in this matter from the Church of Apostolic days, 
All who have any historic sense must see that the division between 
Judaisers and Pauline Christians in the first century was deeper and 
broader than anything which separates Christians in England now, 
and we know how St. Paul dealt with it. He bade all men to be true 
to their conscientious beliefs, and yet to remember that ‘ circumcision 
is nothing, and uncircumcision is nothing;” he taught that the 
primary duty of all Christians is to keep the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace, and the result was that in two or three gene- 
rations the breach was healed. In the face of the enormous social 
problems which await solution, and the strength of the assault which 
is now being made upon the very foundations of the Faith, one can 
but hope that a like wise spirit may prevail amongst us, and may 
lead to a like blessed result. 
Anaus M, MacKay, 
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SCIENCE. 


Or all the enemies of the human race those which are most insigni- 
ficant in size are those which are most deadly to mankind. If we 
question a dweller in the tropics as to the organisms which contribute 
most to his discomfort, he will undoubtedly reply that the teeming 
insect world is far more deleterious than the more highly crganised 
forms of life. But even the countless myriads of man’s insect foes 
cannot compare in virulence or numbers with those invisible enemies 
which modern science has taught us to dread and at the same time 
to resist successfully. Thanks to the progress made, in late years 
especially, in optics and chemistry we are now able to isolate and 
identify the most minute bacilli and bacteria, and before the lapse of 
many years we may hope that the life-history of most of these organ- 
isms will be thoroughly well known. Of the means adopted to isolate 
and cultivate the various pathogenic organisms a very good description 
is given in Dr. Klein’s Micro-organisims and Disease,’ In this work a 
full description of all specific micro-organisms, in any way connected 
with disease, is given, and in many cases their practical bearing on the 
production or prevention of disease is discussed. Some of the experi- 
ments described by Dr. Klein are extremely interesting and instructive. 
Tn order to throw light upon the way in which tuberculosis is spread, 
guinea-pigs were confined in the ventilating shaft at Brompton Hospital 
and were found, in the great majority of cases, to become affected with 
general tuberculosis. The air of any place where tuberculous persons 
sojourn must, therefore, be considered dangerous. That tuberculosis 
can be communicated from cattle to human beings has been abundantly 
proved, and recent researches show that diphtheria may be derived 
not only from cattle, but also from cats. It is high time that some 
legislation should be enacted to protect us from diseases of this kind, 
either by a thorough inspection of domestic animals, or a more com- 
plete isolation of human beings suffering from infectious diseases. 
Although so much has been done to identify and isolate patho- 
genic organisms there are still many which remain undiscovered. 
The microbes which cause hydrophobia, syphilis, measles, whooping- 


1 Micro-organisms and Disease. By E. Klein, M.D. London: Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd. 1896. 
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cough, and several other infectious diseases have not yet been isolated, 
although there can be little doubt that specific micro-organisms exist 
in each case. In many instances the identification of the organisms 
causing disease is extremely difficult; for instance, the cholera 
spirillum cannot be distinguished from a spirillum found in stale 
cheese. Dr. Klein devotes much space to the recent researches on 
artificial immunisation by means of cultures of the different patho- 
genic organisms, or by means of serum from the blood of inoculated 
animals. The successful results obtained by Professor Haffkine in India, 
with cultures of the cholera microbe, are particularly encouraging 
as showing what advances have already been made in the practical 
application of our knowledge of these organisms to the prevention of 
the diseases which they cause. Perhaps the most interesting obser- 
vation made in connection with infectious diseases, is the spontaneous 
or natural immunity enjoyed by certain individuals when exposed to 
contagion which proves fatal to others, Leucocytosis may explain 
some cases ; but many experts, and among them Dr. Klein, do not 
consider that it altogether accounts for the resistance and immunity 
of the tissue or of the animals which resist infection, The immu- 
nising and curative potency of .animals which have themselves been 
artificially immunised by inoculation with repeated doses of attenuated 
virus opens out a promising field for research. In the case of diph- 
theria the mortality has already been considerably diminished by this 
means, and even snake venom has at last found an antidote. Weare 
still in the dark, however, as to the cause of the immunity produced 
by immunised serum. The serum itself is not, as might be expected, 
a germicide, for Wright has shown that the serum of a diphtheria- 
immunised horse forms a good artificial, medium for the growth of 
the diphtheria bacilli. -But whatever the cause may be, the beneficial 
effects obtained already justify us in predicting further important 
advances in the same direction. Space will not permit us to mention 
the many interesting researches recorded by Dr. Klein. The results are 
fairly and clearly stated, and the numerous illustrations add much to 
the value of a work which must be considered the standard one on 
pathogenic micro-organisms. 

Of late years a great improvement has taken place in the humane 
treatment of animals. In England, especially, the ill-treatment of 
domestic animals, if not altogether a thing of the past, is at any rate 
becoming rare. ‘Travellers on the Continent, however, often witness 
scenes of thoughtless brutality towards our dumb fellow-creatures. 
Legislation is urgently required in several countries; but before 
this can be hoped for public opinion must undergo a change. Such 
works as M. Charles Diguet’s Vos Amis . . . Les Bétes' do much to 
create sympathy with those helpless beings which, as our domestic 
animals, are so entirely dependent upon us. Many are the interesting 

1 Nos Amis... . Les Bétes, Par Charles Diguet. Paris: Jouvet et Cie. 1896. 
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anecdotes related by M. Diguet of his numerous pets with whom he 
seems to be on the best of terms. Lovers of nature will spend a 
pleasant hour while reading this little work. 

Considering the importance of the subject it is remarkable how 
little has been written on cements. Since Lehner wrote Die Kitte 
und Klebemittel we can remember no work dealing with the whole 
subject. To realise fully what a part cements play in everyday life 
we have but to imagine what would happen if they were suddenly 
to lose their cementitious properties. Our houses would become 
ruins, the furniture in them a mass of loose woodwork, and even the 
book in our hands would look as if it had been in a seaside circulating 
library for a year. Mr. Standage’s book on Cements,’ therefore, 
meets a want, and will be found useful in many trades. Those who 
refer to it, however, must not place implicit reliance in the recipes 
which they find, for some of the compositions are very ancient and 
others quite incomprehensible. [For instance, on mixing tungstate 
of soda with hydrochloric acid we are told that a compound of tung- 

" stic acid and glue is precipitated. A mixture of Portland cement and 
glue is recommended for footwalks and other places exposed to the 
weather. It is hardly necessary to point out that the Portland cement 
would be much better without the glue. The composition of Port- 
land cement, the cement, par excellence, is not given, and the frequent 
references to the obsolete Roman cement indicate the ‘antiquity of 
some of the recipes. Such terms as “ finely-powdered cement ” 
hardly specify the material to be used. Mr. Standage states that 
Mr. Ransome was the inventor of cement made from blast-furnace 
slag, which is not correct. Bodmer’s patent is much older than 
Ransome’s, and even he had already been anticipated by a German 
inventor. We have been quite unable to understand some of the 
compositions given, owing to the use of expressions like ‘‘ strong 
water,” ‘“ oxycerite,” “‘ basic zinc oxide,” and many others. We cor- 
dially agree with the author when he says: ‘‘ Printers’ blunders, 
allowed to pass through editorial ignorance or carelessness, are respon- 
sible for the untrustworthiness of many published recipes.” Candour 
such as this renders the critic’s labours lighter, and we trust 
Mr. Standage will bear this passage in mind should another edition 
of his work be required. 
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1 Cements, Pastes, Glues,and Gums. By H.C.Standage. London: Crosby Lock- 
wood & Son. 1896, 
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SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


A History of Money and Prices,’ by Mr. J. Schoenhof, the well- 
known economist, is a very timely contribution ‘to the controversy 
which is now raging in the States and which has been felt to some 
extent in this country. Mr. Schoenhof is also the author of The 
Economy of High Wages, which upon its appearance created con- 
siderable attraction, since it controverted the view of the older 
economists that high wages and low prices were incompatible. The 
present work is partly concerned with this theory and partly with 
another theory that a rise or fall in prices corresponds with and is 
attributable to an increase or decrease in the supply of money. 
This theory, Mr, Schoenhof declares, is as fallacious as the other. 
Mr. Schoenhof claims to have proved to demonstration that prices of 
commodities move in obedience to natural and inherent causes, 
independent of circulating money quantities. Whether or not Mr. 
Schoenhof is justified in his claim, each reader of this book must 
decide for himself, and since Mr. Schoenhof claims that “a careful 
examination of German, French, and English records from the 
thirteenth century to the present day has brought to light an over- 
whelming array of facts in support of his views,” he would be a 
rash critic who gainsaid Mr. Schoenhof’s conclusions without 
thoroughly sifting the immense mass of material accumulated in 
this work. 

America and LEurope* consists of three essays by well-known 
American writers, The first, by Mr. David A. Wells, entitled “‘ The 
United States and Great Britain,” is a discussion upon the existing 
relations between these two nations. The eulogy bestowed by the 
writer upon the national policy of England is such as to call the 
blush of modesty to our cheeks. Although fully conscious of our 
national sins we cannot but feel gratified, that in spite of them, 
an educated American writer should thus praise our national virtues 
and point a moral to his fellow countrymen. As Mr. Wells sorrow- 
fully admits, there is a strong popular prejudice among the masses 
in the United States against England. To what, he asks, is such a 
state of feeling attributable? First, he answers, to the memory of 
two wars with the mother country. But in each America obtained 
all for which she contended, and the parties and measures responsible 
for what happened have long passed into history. Secondly, to 





1 A History of Money and Prices. Being an Inquiry into their Relations from the 


Thirteenth Century to the Present Time. By J. Schoenhof. Second Edition. London 
and New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1897. 

2 America and Europe. A Study of International Relations. Ry Dayid A. Wells, 
Edward J. Phelps, and Carl Schurz. London and New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1896, 
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Lord Palmerston’s policy during the War of Secession and his 
attempt to induce the House of Commons to recognise the independ- 
ence of the Southern Confederacy. But this policy was defeated 
in Parliament and had even less support in the country. And 
thirdly, to the alleged “ grab-all policy of England,” or attempt “ to 
create for herself something in the nature of monopolies which shall 
insure to her exclusive advantage; and from participation in which 
foreign nations shall, to the greatest extent possible, be excluded.” 
Mr. Wells has not the slightest difficulty in showing the baselessness 
of this charge, giving numerous examples ‘to prove that “‘ there is 
not a square foot of the earth’s surface over which the flag of 
England floats which the citizen of the United States ” has not equal 
rights and privileges with Englishmen. 

The extreme theories attributed to the “Monroe Doctrine” gets short 
shrift from Mr. Phelps. This phrase, heard by many Americans for 
the first time, was dragged forward, distorted and exaggerated, for 
purely party purposes. All that President Monroe intended to assert 
was the right enjoyed by all sovereign states and of which he was 
in no sense the author, viz., “the right of national self-preservation 
and defence in every case and under all circumstances that call for 
its exercise.” In Europe the chief application of this principle is 
found in the maintenance of the balance of power. 

The interference of the American Administration in the 
Venezuelan question can in no view of the case, asserts Mr. Phelps, 
be justified. 

* Arbitration in International Disputes,” by Mr. Carl Schurz, the 
concluding essay, is a spirited appeal to the American people to 
promote the establishment of a permanent system of international 
arbitration, which will illuminate with fresh lustre the close of the 
century, and write the name of the American people foremost upon 
the roll of the champions of the world’s peace and of true civilisation. 

Mayne on Damages has long been the standard text-book on this 
branch of the law and Zhe Criminal Law of India,’ by the same 
learned author, bids fair to take an equally prominent position. The 
work is divided into two parts. The first contains the text of the 
Indian Penal Code with short notes and illustrations together with 
references to the points more fully discussed in Part II. Part II. 
consists of ‘‘a methodised view of the criminal law at present 
administered in India so far as it is based on the Penal Code, the 
Criminal Procedure Code, and the Evidence Act.” 

We think Mr. Mayne has acted wisely in making a more exten- 
sive use of the decisions in the civil courts than is customary in 
works of this nature. This course has largely added to the value of 


1 The Criminal Law of India. By John D. Mayne, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Madras: 
Higginbotham & Co.; Calcutta: Thacker, Spink & Co.; Bombay: Thacker & Co. ; 
London: William Clowes & Sons, Ltd. 1896. 
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the book. Since, with the exception of purely statutory offences, as 
he rightly says, nothing is a crime which has not previously been a 
wrong and in most cases before the accused can be convicted of a 
crime, it is necessary to show that he has committed an act which 
would be treated as illegal by a civil court. Or, put shortly, as we 
pointed out last month, the torts of one generation become the crimes 
of the subsequent one. 

One of the most interesting subjects discussed is that on Judicial 
Immunity. By sec. 77, 1.P.C. “ nothing is an offence which is, done 
by a judge when acting judicially in the exercise of any power which 
is, or which in good faith, he believes to be given to him by law.” This, 
says Mr. Mayne, appears substantially to conform to the English law. 
Until quite recently this would appear to be so, for the late Sir 
James Stephens in his Digest of the Criminal Law lays it down that 
if a judge in his office does any illegal act from an improper motive, 
he commits a misdemeanor and an indictment lies. But in Anderson 
v. Gorrie (1895), 1 Q. B. 668 [not as cited (1859) 1 Q. B. 688), 
Lord Esher is reported to have said that if he killed a barrister in 
court, he much doubted if proceedings for murder would lie against 
him. Mr. Mayne says he is not aware of any case in which one 
of the higher judges has been persecuted criminally in respect of 
any judicial act. We think he should have mentioned the cases of 
Chief Justice Scroggs and Lord Chancellor Macclesfield, the former 
of whom was found guilty of oppression for giving disproportionate 
sentences, and the latter of corruption in sale of offices. In discus- 
sing the immunity of judges from civil actions, Mr. Mayne seems to 
us to have missed one of the most material points. It has long 
been settled law that no action will lie against a judge for a judicial 
act, although done maiiciously and corruptly. The remedy here is 
by indictment or by removal on Address from both Houses of Par- 
liament, or by impeachment. The really important point in Anderson 
v. Gorrie, overlooked by Mr. Mayne, is not whether the acts of the 
defendants were malicious and corrupt or not, but whether their acts, 
admittedly illegal, were judicial or extra-judicial. Upon this point 
Mr. Mayne might have cited Floyd v. Barker, Molyneux v. Borewick, 
where in 1353 Sir Thomas Molyneux sued, tam pro Rege pro seipso, 
a justice of assize, Hawkin’s Pleas of the Crown, and several other 
authorities. 

By sec. 555 of the Criminal Procedure Code, a judge or magis- 
trate is declared to be disqualified from trying a case in which he 
has a personal interest. Upon this question Mr. Mayne deals with 
his usual clearness, but, curiously enough, does not refer to the case 
of R. v. Justices of Great Yarmouth. 

Again, in dealing with the privilege of counsel, solicitors, parties, 
and witnesses in judicial proceedings, Mr. Mayne appears to us to 
rely too much upon the dicta of Lord Esher in Munster v. Lamb. 
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This judgment, so far as it was applicable to the facts, was correct 
enough, but where it went beyond the facts and altered well- 
established law it cannot have any legal effect. At page 339 there 
is another wrong reference. Hammond v. Howell is reported at page 
184 in 1 Mod. and not at page 84. A little more care in the 
revision of the proofs would have prevented these mistakes. Nothing 
detracts so much from the value of a law book as wrong references. 
Nevertheless as a whole the work is an admirable one, and should 
find a ready sale. 

It is now eight years since The Mayor's Court Practice, by Glyn 
and Jackson, first made its appearance, and, in addition to the fact 
that the first edition is now out of print, many important alterations 
in the practice of this court have taken place. The origin of the 
Mayor's Court is buried in obscurity. The authors following the late 
Mr. Brandon, the original author of Zhe Mayor's Court Practice, do 
not throw very much light upon the point. It would seem that this 
court is the direct descendant of the archaic village assembly, for we 
find that the defendant in Mayor’s Court had to be summoned from 
the “‘ London Stone,” the meeting place for the transaction of all 
public affairs of the primitive village community. In mercantile 
towns the chief magistrate was the portreeve or other officer of the 
market-place, whose presence was required to bind a bargain. It is 
difficult to say whether the Mayor's Court arose out of the Ceapmanne 
Guild or the Burgh-mote. The former met to make laws for the 
regulation of trade within the city, were empowered to hold land in 
their corporate capacity, and exercised certain judicial functions, and 
by the mouth of their Recorder declared their customs, The latter 
became known in London as the Hus-thing, the general assembly of 
freeholders, presided over by the portreeve. Out of this arose the 
Court of Hustings, in which all kinds of real actions for the 
recovery of lands and tenements within the city were cognisable. 
Forty freeholders formed the inquest and the Recorder pronounced 
judgment ; and since all the members of the guild would probably 
be freeholders within the city, the one body would easily be merged 
in the other. But instead of any division in jurisdiction being 
created in Henry III.’s time, as suggested by the authors, it seems 
probable that the two courts continued to sit side by side, pleas 
relating to interests in land being left to the Court of Hustings, and 
disputes between traders being left to the Hanse or Court of the 
Guild, afterwards called the Mayor’s Court. 

The jurisdiction of this court to-day is both legal and equitable, 
and extends to all claims, whatever the amount in dispute, when the 
cause of action arises wholly within the city. 


1 The Jurisdiction and Practice of the Mayor’s Court. Together with Appendices 
of Forms, Rules, and Statutes specially relating to the Court. Second Edition. By 
Lewis E. Glyn, Barrister-at-Law, and Frank S. Jackson, Barrister-at-Law, (Registrar 
of the Mayor’s Court). London: Butterworth & Co. 1896, 
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Formerly four counsel were attached to the court, who had exclusive 
right of audience. The authors might have mentioned that origi- 
nally only four atterneys were allowed to practise, who purchased 
their posts “ for large considerations, and who were actually officers 
of the court ” performing various civic duties. 

The text of the present edition is considerably increased by the 
addition of matter from the New Rules of 1890 and 1892, relating 
chiefly to Partnership and Third Party Procedure, and fresh prece- 
dents of Bills of Costs have been added to the Appendices, also the 
text of the New Rules and of various recent statutes. A most im- 
portant addition is a table of cases. 

We notice that there is no reference in the Index, under the title 
signature, to page 51, where it is stated that every plea must be signed 
by the solicitor or by the defendant in person. The reference is only 
to page 38, which deals with declarations, which in practice are not 
signed by the solicitor. There can be no doubt, however, that this 
work is now facile piinceps, and will be the indispensable text-book 
for practitioners in the Mayor’s Court. 

The fourth edition of Lyon and Redman’s well-known Law of Bills 
of Sale, has been edited by the last-named author alone. Mr. 
Lyon’s recent and lamentable death in the prime of life and in the 
midst of a large and lucrative practice is a serious loss to the 
profession, and a matter of sincere regret to all those who remember 
his genial presence. The last edition, published in 1881, has long 
been out of date, and Mr. Redman is to be congratulated for a 
successful revival of an eminently intelligent and practical text-book. 

A short pamphlet, purporting to give the truth about Madagascar 
and signed “ Lux,” furnishes a significant commentary on the recent 
annexation of that island by the French Republic. It is divided 
into two parts. The first sums up the history of Madagascar during 
the century as a war of religions and missionaries—of the various 
Christian sects against the national fetishism, of French Jesuits 
against English and other Protestants. This part accuses the Jesuits 
of now conspiring to obtain control of the new Government, and 
attributes to them the main difficulties experienced by the Protestant 
French Resident, M, Laroche, of whom “ Lux” is an ardent 
partisan. Since the publication of the pamphlet, the Resident has 
been recalled and the military power has been entrusted with the 
pacification of the island, which is confessedly far from complete. 
‘‘ Lux ” has the courage of his convictions. For him the real enemy 
of France is Catholicism, on account of its international character. 
The final remedy for existing evils would be to bring young natives 


1 Lyon and Redman’s Law of Bills of Sale. With an Appendix of Precedents and 
Statutes. Fourth Edition. By Joseph Haworth Redman, Barrister-at-Law. London : 
Reeves & Turner. 1896. 

2 Tux, La Veérité sur Madagascar, Paris: Librairie Stock. 1896. 
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to France and train them as teachers, after which they would found 
exclusively secular schools (laigues) in their island, where the 
children would learn to live in peace undisturbed by religions. 

The second part deals with the war of races in Madagascar, its 
causes and remedies. This war is reduced to raids and brigandage. 
It would come to an end with the moral peace that would result 
from shutting up the priests of the different gods in their chapels— 
“on the day when the native youth, brought up in lay schools, shall 
learn in them the powerlessness of the sampy and laugh in their 
ombiaches’ faces. 

“ A translation of Z’/ngénu and Candide, in Malgache, would do 
more for the pacification of Madagascar than all the Bibles and all 
the Catechisms, and would destroy the Fahavalo bands more 
effectively than all the columns of soldiers sent in pursuit of them.” 

It is impossible for an Anglo-Saxon mind, with its instinctive 
distrust of Government interference and desire of fair play (which 
must often be a free fight) between all parties, to appreciate properly 
the ideas of ‘ Lux.” English colonisation has always been a matter of 
commerce, and not of religious or political system. To the French 
mind there seems to be but one alternative—functionaries regulating, 
or regulated by the missionaries. It is difficult also to estimate at 
their real value the facts so diversely reported. ‘ Lux” himself is 
not careful to designate exactly the factors in the French missionary 
problem. ‘Thus he speaks of the “‘ Saint Office de la Propagation de 
la Foi,” an impossible ecclesiastical term, by which he must mean 
the Congregatio de Propaganda Fide, “la Propagande” in French. 
Not only is it distinct both from the Holy Office and from the 
French association for the Propagation of the Faith (a lay organisation 
copied by the Anarchists), but moreover it has only an indirect 
control over the Jesuits, whom “ Lux ” calls by the equally incorrect 
name of “ Peres de la Propagation de la Foi.” He also relates the 
division of Madagascar by Leo XIII. between Jesuits and Lazarists— 
two absolutely independent bodies, with two centuries behind them 
of not always friendly rivalry in the missionary field—without 
noticing that this is in direct contradiction with the unitary policy he 
attributes to both Pope and Jesuits. There would also be something 
to say about the assumption that English tolerance of missionaries is 
an Official keeping of the peace between them. On the contrary, 
Jesuits, as well as Methodists, are distinctly protected in doing their 
best (and worst) against each other and the natives as well. 





History and Biography. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Messrs. DuLau & Co. have published another edition of Bacdeker’s 
Guide to the Rhine from Bale to Rotterdam. It will be found most 
useful by travellers (we speak from experience), and even those who 
do not travel will find many interesting descriptions of the beautiful 
scenery on the Rhine. 

They have also issued a new edition of their Guide to Paris 
brought up to date, 1896. We would strongly advise all those con- 
templating a trip to Paris to procure a copy of this Guide. The 
plans of the different quarters of the town are most useful. We 
notice, however, a mistake in the address of the Ministére des 
Travaux Publics, which ought to be 246 Boulevard St. Germain 
instead of Rue de Grenelle. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


THE third volume of Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic’ brings the 
work to a close; and it cannot be denied that it is an important 
contribution to European history. The brave struggle of the Datch 
against Spanish tyranny appeals to the sympathies of all who believe 
in the right of the oppressed to get rid of their shackles either by 
force or by agitation. The two great figures in the struggle, as 
depicted in this volume, are Don John of Austria and William the 
Silent. The former represents the chivalrous and picturesque side 
of Catholicism, and the latter is, of course, the great Protestant 
champion. Spain had a favourable representative in Don John, but 
his mission to the Netherlands proved ruinous to himself. The 
panegyric of the American historian on the great Dutch hero and 
patriot is not undeserved. This edition of an admirable work ought to 
have a wide circulation. 


1 Motley's Rise of the Du'ch Republic. Edited by D. Moncure Conway, LL.D. 
London : George Bell & Son. 
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BELLES LETTRES. 


To" have The Five Great Skeptical Dramas of History’ brought 
together in one book and treated with scholarly and philosophic 
appreciation, is a boon to the general reader and a help even to the 
student of literature. The five, needless to say, include the greatest 
of Greek plays, the “‘ Prometheus Bound ” of Aischylus ; the noblest 
of Bible-books, the Book of Job; the greatest play of the world’s 
great dramatist, “‘ Hamlet ;” the noblest drama of the most famous 
and modern poets, “ Faust;” and ‘“‘ El Magico Prodigioso,” which 
treats the same problem from a more strictly Roman Catholic point 
of view. As regards the Greek play, the author predicts that as 
long as humanity in its best and noblest development remains what 
it is, and as long as human free will, animated by noble impulse, is 
recognised as more powerful than any arbitrary power, so long will 
Prometheus preserve his sway over the thoughts, feelings, and 
maginations of mankind. In Job, he sees a religious philosopher, 


“who gives a specially Hebrew and religious colouring to beliefs which 


Prometheus and “ Faust” both accept in another form. ‘“ And 
unto men he said: the fear of the Lord is wisdom, and to avoid 
evil is understanding.” In “Faust” the drama begins with the 
maxim that error must accompany inquiry, and ends with the verdict 
that inquiry is a condition of final human redemption. Perpetual 
search receives in “ I’aust” its benediction and apotheosis. The 
author apologises for including ‘‘ Hamlet” as dealing more with 
practical doubt than with speculation. But as, he says, among the 
insoluble problems, the complicated aspects and countless perplexities 
of the universe, there is room for intellectual doubt, so also in view 
of tke practical difficulties, the conflicting duties, the varied entangle- 
ments pertaining to human and social life, may there be found an 


occasional justification for scepticism in action. With the regenera- 
tion of Spain, Mr, Owen foresees the increasing depreciation of 


Calderon, not, indeed, as a dramatic writer and artist, but as a guide 
and philsopher whose teachings have helped to sustain and intensify 
bigotry, intolerance, and religious and political servitude. As a 
popular and readable study in comparative literature this book ought 
to achieve considerable success. 

Sterling merit in amateur books of verse is so rare that we give a 
cordial welcome to A Black Country Idyll, and Other Poems. The 
story of the stalwart working engineer “ Thorpe Thrappstone,”? who 
remained true to the memory of his first love and was driven by 

1 The Five Great Skeptical Dramas of History. By the late John Owen. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. 
2 Thorpe Thrappstone, and Other Poems. By James Saunders. Jondon: Simpkin, 


Marshall, Hamilton & Co. ; Birmingham, Leicester and Leamington : Midland Educa- 
tional Co., Ltd. 
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slander into self-exile, is told with vigour and picturesque detail. 
The man who prevented an incendiary burning down the village 
church, and is himself charged with the crime, and who, in conse- 
quence, goes into exile, is bid 
“Toil on, backwoodsman, in thy glades remote ; 
Enshape in forests arched, new minster aisles.” 
The faults of style and construction which somewhat mar the longer 
poeni are not so apparent in the shorter ones, as “The Legend of 
Littlecote and Wild Darell,” which has the true ring of the old ballad. 
“‘The Millennial ‘New Year’” is a fragment full of promise of a 
power of giving old themes a modern rendering : 
“ Red anarchy, that sought the palace door 
Armed with the hell-charged bomb, stands all transfixed, 
For princes minister to sick and poor, 

And ‘ classes,’ ‘ masses,’ all in Christ are mixed.” 

A faithful picture of real life is given in ‘‘A Black Country Wooing,” 
and the short poem “ Helena” rises far above the level of periodical 
versification, and is well worth preserving in a volume of selections, 
although alliteration’s artful aid may be here and there somewhat 
too obtrusive. 


“Tis the wail of the wilful, alas! of the wildling : 


The wavelet that wantoned away to the verge. 
* * & * # 


And its ‘ Oh, for the fold of the full-bosomed ocean ; 

The toss of the sea, and the rapture of motion ; 

The swing of the free, and the circling devotion ; 
The arms all parental that cradled the surge.’ ” 

Inez* is @ romantic tale of Texan patriotism and of the struggles 
of the “ Queen State” for civil and religious liberty. The chapter 
entitled the “‘ Shambles of Goliad” tells of the slaughter of the four 
hundred prisoners of war to whom honourable conditions had been 
granted by the generalissimo of the Mexican forces. The authoress 
makes two of her female characters, Mary and Florence, discourse on 
the “intercession of saints” and other Romish superstitions, with 
the learning of a professor, and it must be admitted also with the 
lucidity of a popular lecturer of the first class. The book ought to 
be popular as a Sunday-school prize. 

Monsieur Alphonse Daudet has found an able translator for his 
Thirty Years of Paris in Miss Ensor. Of course it is always better 
to read standard authors in the language in which they are written ; 
but those who are not very well acquainted with French will find it 
repay them to read Miss Ensor’s translation before reading the 
original. 

All praise is due to the publishers and printers for the way in 
which the book is got up. 


1 Inez: A Tale of the Alamo, By Augusta J. Evans Wilson. London: Walter 
Scott, Ltd. 
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AN English translation, with an introduction by Mr. J. Starkie 
Gardner, has just been issued of Professor Franz Sales Meyer's 
Handbook of Art Smithing.’ It is a well-printed, octavo volume of 
200 pages, with 214 excellent illustrations of domestic and archi- 
tectural wrought-iron work of the Medisval and Renaissance periods 
in the text. The work is addressed to ‘‘ practical smiths, designers 
of ironwork, technical and art schools, architects,” &c.; but it is of 
interest to all those who find pleasure in the historic remains of 
decorative art, such as are found in a town like Innsbriick, or in the 
industrial museums, and still more to those who follow the movement. 
of contemporary art. The author is favourably known to English 
readers from his Handbook of Ornament, also published by Mr. 
Batsford. Mr. Holtzapffel has revised the parts of the book referring 
to tools and other technical points, which differ in Germany and 
England. The translation is always clear and easy reading, though 
German idioms appear too often. There are somewhat frequent 
typographical mistakes, showing that proof-reading, as well as 
printing, was “ made in Germany.” But, on the whole, good paper 
and clear distinction of the matter by headings and paragraphs, with 
the thorough choice of illustrations, make up a book of perfect 
instruction—a manifest improvement on the slovenly English text- 
book, where the solid, unbroken page too often affords no help to the 
mental ordering of ideas, 

After a chapter on iron and its different kinds as the material 
used by artistic ironworkers, and another on tools and workmanship, 
Professor Meyer treats at length of the historical development of 
artistic smithing. ‘This scarcely existed in the antique period, but 
blossomed forth as a separate decorative art in medieval times, 
reaching its perfection in the Renaissance. Our author follows its 
fortunes through the baroque, rococo, Louis XVI., and Empire styles 
to the present day, when the use of machinery in place of the 
trained hand has given a mathematical exactness to the art. The 
copious illustrations offer a good exercise in training the eye to 
distinguish between our modern cramped decoration and the free, 
lightsome character of more original periods. 

The final chapter on ‘'The principal spheres of the smith” are 
suggestive of the possibilities of decoration in our own day. It 
comprises grilles and balustrades, doors and gates, hinges and 
mountings, locks and keys, gargoyles and signs, candle supports and 
lanterns, stands and crosses, and—most interesting of all—arms and 
armour. There is a supplement of weights and measures ; but no 


2 A Ilandlook: of Art Smithing, By ¥.8. Meyer. London: B. T. Latsford. 1896- 
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index of the places from which examples have been taken. This 
would have added to the already great usefulness of the book to 
sightseers, who always desire to know something about the wonderful 
thirteenth-century ironwork on the doors of Notre Dame, Paris, and 
the grilles in the Franciscan Church, Innsbriick, and the armour of 
the Bargello, Florence. 

In 100 folio pages, with four inset plates and twenty-seven 
illustrations in the text, Mr. Walter Armstrong tells pleasantly the 
story of the life of Velazquez,’ ‘‘ the greatest of Spanish—some will 
say the greatest of all—painters.” He has profited largely by the 
researches of Professor Carl Justi of Bonn, whose competence in the 
comparatively unworked field of Spanish Art-history was long since 
fully established. Another number of the Portfolio will be devoted 
to the discussion of the work of Velazquez as a painter. This should 
be of the greatest interest to all those who believe that the newest 
painting is made respectable by its essential methods having been 
already applied by so classical a master—one who confessed to 
Salvator Rosa that the art of Raphael “ pleased him not at all.” The 
life of this independent artist is of wider interest, from the side-lights 
it throws on the influence of the world-wide Spanish domination over 
Art, which is, at least, to be counted in the general progress of 
civilisation, or “ culture,” as the Germans will have it. The history 
of such a life should correct the crude and narrow views of certain 
recent Art-historians, who prate of Italian truth crushed to earth 
by Spanish and Jesuit oppression. Art does but follow thought, and 
thought life; and the life-currents drift between self-interest and 
circumstance, each modifying the original impulse. 

Velazquez was born in Seville in the last year of the sixteenth 
century—a city and century wherein Spain had yielded fully to the 
influence of the Italian Renaissance, It was the birth-year of Van- 
dyck, who was to do a somewhat similar work in the north of 
Europe, by making the figures of those troublous times to live 
perennially on canvas. Velazquez, more than any other of the great 
masters, was conscious of the Art-movement of his changing age. 
His master, whose davghter he married, was a weak painter, but an 
intelligent thinker and writer on his art. The Flemings and, per- 
haps, Ribera—the terrible Spagnoletto, whom he afterwards knew at 
Naples—gave a first direction toward the truth of things seen to his 
painting. The great impetus given to religious art—here incorrectly 
described as a ‘ Dominican ” movement in support of the doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception—passed him by in youth to take full 
possession of his fellow-citizen, Murillo, the youthful friend of his 
prime. Yet the mystic trend of all the Spanish thought of the age, 
the result of the heroic days of the Inquisition and early Jesuits, 


2 The Life of Velazquez. By Walter Armstrong. Portfolio Monograph, No. 28. 
London: Seeley & Co. 1896. 
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with their unique literature from St. Theresa to Calderon, brought 
into relief those lofty and ceremonious traits which mark the histori- 
cal portraiture of Velazquez. 

He was successful at Court, where he painted Philip IV., while 
Charles I. of England—Vandyck’s future subject—-was wooing the 
Infanta. Rubens, then at the height of his glory, came to paint 
companionably beside the young artist. Velazquez went to study 
for himself and to execute the King’s commissions in Italy, where 
he “drew incessantly” from Tintoretto and Titian, “first of all 
Italian men,” in Venice, from ‘Michel Angelo’s Last Judgment or 
things from Raphael” in Rome. He knew Poussin, Guido, Guercino, 
Domenichino, and, best of all, Ribera, whose works he introduced 
to Spain after his return. Then, for nineteen years, he painted 
continuously at the Spanish Court, where pomp and parade increased 
with the waning of real power. Among the great achievements of 
this period is the picture of the evacuation of Breda, Las Lanzas, 
as it is called, from the shafts of the Spanish spearmen cutting the 
horizon in tall vertical lines—‘‘ perhaps the finest purely-historical 
picture in the world.” This was also the time of the marvellous 
portraits by which Velazquez is known in the various museums of 
the world. In a second visit to Rome he painted Pope Innocent X., 
and tried unsuccessfully to buy Correggios for his master. Then 
followed nine years when he was Palace Marshal to the King, a 
grandiose office whose multifarious duties were at last the death of 
him. It is easy to see the interest and instruction to be found in 
such a life—that of a great painter whose life was amid the 
personages of the world’s history whom he painted. 

Some very perfect photographic views of the very interesting town 
of Coventry have been reproduced handsomely, with suitable text, 
from process blocks by Carl Hentschel & Co.’ A new possibility in 
art publication, which is already by way of being realised in book 
publishing, is suggested by the fact that this handsome large folio 
pamphlet is sent out by the Singer Cycle manufacturers, who add a 
few pages of illustration of their various departments to the descrip- 
tion of the city benefited by their industry. When to this you add 
further a companion illustrated pamphlet—//ow to Ride and How 
“not” to Ride—-you have a very pretty and undoubtedly “ up-to-date ” 
mixture of the utile dulci. 


1 Coventry Upto Date. Views from Photographs. London: Robinson, Son & Co. 





THE DEPOPULATION OF FRANCE. 


M. Epmonp DESCHAUMES is a young Parisian who treats serious 
social problems in the Boulevard press. He does this with the 
manner of the bowevardier—sophisticated, outspoken of the unmen- 
tionable—but without the objectionable spirit of cynicism. He has 
now collected a number of his articles, with additions, into a volume, 
to which he has given the significant title, La Banqueroute de 
’Amour—as it were, a fin-de-sivcle ‘Love's Labour Lost.”! 
Practically it concerns the failure of marriage, the “ depopulation ” 
of France, with a side glance at the feminist claim of equality under 
our newest civilisation. Its conclusions are essentially those of 
priests and physiciaus—the two professions conservative beyond all 
others in whatever concerns the concrete existence of individuals as 
opposed to abstract ideals of society. As it is individuals, and not 
society, that bear children, these conclusions are likely to be valid 
from many points of view. [rom the point of view of mere natural 
history, the evolution of the human race in the past would certainly 
seem to show that present depopulation must have marriage failures 
as its prime cause. 

In modern France, and especially in the cities and large towns 
which are continually drawing to themselves the youth and vigour 
of country districts, the aggregate of human beings no longer repro- 
duces by births the yearly losses by death. Our author, like all who 
are not blinded by Philistine prejudice, attributes this unnatural 
state of things to the will of a large number of the human beings 
concerned. 

Among the considerable number who do not marry at all, M. 
Deschaumes thinks it necessary to speak of les antiphysiques, médles 
ow femelles—a startling reminder of the late Dr. Dillinger’s details 
concerning the ancient paganism when worn out with physical cor- 
ruption. With these he classes, in a general way, célibataires 
(doubtless he means the views: garcons who give the tone to music- 
halls and even theatres, and to the literature and art of the 
Boulevard, making Paris the world’s brothel); women who have 
submitted to surgical operations that render motherhood for ever 
impossible, and which are said to be of criminal frequency in this 

1 La Banqueroute de V Amour. Par Edmond Deschaumes. Paris: P. V. Stock. 
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tame Paris ; and divorced parties of both sexes. Adding these to 
she families which have no children, and speculating on their 
forming a constantly increasing portion of the population of Paris at 
least, he foresees the time when a real husband and wife—mariés 
pour les générations prochaines—will be known only as modelled in 
bronze and kept in some Musdée de Cluny. 

Miss Betham Edwards, who has looked steadily through Protes- 
tant spectacles smoke-blackened from the fires of Smithfield during 
years of wandering in France, sees the secret of this first factor of 
depopulation in the priest. Father-confessors will not allow the 
daughters of religious provincial or Parisian families to marry men 
who are not “ practising” Catholics. As such men are not readily 
found, the poor girls remain single, and what men there are, we 
must suppose, become vieux garcgons—the pests, if French novels 
and plays are to be believed, -of legitimate families. This explana- 
tion is apparently unknown to M. Deschaumes, and has not been 
contemplated by the anti-clerical politicians who wish to increase 
the rate of taxation on all citizens guilty of celibacy. The priest’s 
influence over the marriages, even of devotees, falls on a minute 
portion of the French bourgeoisie, and is unknown among the higher 
and lower classes. It seldom holds out against the family council, 
when there is a good dot for the girl and the proposed bridegroom 
is a bon parti. Moreover, it is not among the religious people that 
either celibacy or lack of children is most noticeable. Neither the 
author nor the nature of such an explanation would make it worthy 
of mention, if it were not so precious an example of religious preju- 
dice, unbiassed by any real knowledge of French life, and applied 
undoubtingly to a social problem that gives pause to the most 
patient and intelligent student. 

M. Yves Guyot, an experienced economist (Liberal Individualist 
school), seems to look on the question as one not altogether depending 
on morals or voluntariness. He estimates roughly that one-fifth of 
the families of France have no children, and that this state of things 
is regularly against the will of the parties concerned. Here, perhaps, 
a pious wish is father of a thought that appeals strongly against an 
obnoxious political scheme, by which families should be relieved of 
the burden of taxation in proportion to the number of their children. 
The statement, if true or even possible, would be one of the most 
remarkable facts known to physiology ; and it would be hard to find 
an adequate reason, either of heredity or unwholesome habits, for a 
sterility which would be peculiar to the French among civilised races. 
And it is mere trifling, when census after census repeats the same 
story, to lay the blame on the generation of the war years, 1870 and 
187], as being less numerous and more weakly constituted than the 
normal race. M. Deschaumes rightly chooses to consider no other 
explanation for the gradual depopulation of France than the easily 
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understood fact that too many French men and women refuse to 
bring forth offspring. 

If this be true, moral causes—motives acting on the French will 
and not on the English or German, for example—must be sought as 
an explanation of the yran rifiuto. 

1. Marriage itself is made more difficult by Jaw in France than 
in other countries. M. Masson-Forestier’s stories of the Sommations 
respectueuses—the respectful summons which must be served on 
parents or grandparents who will not consent to their children’s 
marriages, to be served as a pre-requisite of validity (even when they 
cannot consent in form of law, because the child cannot find them! ) 
—show how heavily mere civil formalities weigh on the working 
population in which families hold little together. A part of this 
burden has been lightened by the present Parliament, but ‘‘ red- 
tape ’— paperasserie—still interferes with the tying of the civil knot. 
The natural result is a dispensing with formal marriage altogether ; 
and there is no counter-balancing influence from the religious 
marriage, which the State recognises only to prohibit until its own 
' complicated requirements are fulfilled. The encouragement, which 
a religious ceremony might otherwise give in overcoming the civil 
difficulties, is also nullified in France by being made a pretext for 
sacristan’s expenses. Even the working poor do not care to be 
married as nécessiteux in open church. 

A competent study of the legalities of marriage in France from 
the first constitution of the nation might go far towards explaining 
the present lack of initiative in the national character. At the 
Council of Trent the Gallican prelates attempted to force all 
Christendom to count the consent of parents as one of the requisites 
to the validity of marriage. They failed naturally, but the tradition 
has held good in France and was sanctioned in the Revolutionary 
code, which itself was intended to take marriage once for all out of 
the hands of a too complaisant church. 

Marriage being made difficult by law, illegitimate unions naturally 
come to abound. These, when temporary, at most produce children 
who, for want of proper parental care, have the chances of life 
against them. In the very numerous cases of permanent wnions 
libres (the social, though not the legal, equivalent of our “ common- 
law” marriages), the offspring is of a condition not greatly inferior 
to that of legitimate marriage—so long as the parents live. In all 
the large cities, these unions give a heavy proportion of the total 
number of births. But this, for many reasons, will always be less 
than the natural birth rate among couples sustained and encouraged 
by the traditions of the community at large. Alexandre Dumas /ils 
has told painfully his own history as ‘‘a natural son” under the 
most favourable auspices. 

2. In all but the poorest classes of the French people, marriage 
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is made still more difficult by inveterate family traditions. These 
centre in a moral principle which, perhaps, never existed in the 
Anglo-Saxon conscience, that a parent is bound to protect and pro- 
vide for his offspring through the whole course of their natural life. 
Hence daughters cannot be married off in France without a sufficient 
dowry. This exaction of the dot makes marriage a business matter 
between parents rather than a question of mutual love and confidence 
between the intended husband and wife. It also strengthens two 
of the worst habits that are peculiar to the men of the Latin races. 
One is a willingness to be supported by a woman, whether wife 
or mistress. The extreme of this vice is found not only in the 
vulgar souteneur or public woman’s bully, but in the complaisant 
husband of the mdnage « trois in good society, where the man also 
profits by the ressowrces secrétes (modern French has technical terms 
for all these things) derived from his wife’s known and countenanced 
shame. ‘The other bad habit, not so shameful but farther-reaching 
in its iniquity, is the deliberate sacrifice of daughters to sons. Thus, 
if a choice must be made between the daughter’s dot and a life 
position for the son, where his support will be assured by what his 
parents have done for him, the son is sure to be provided for, and 
the poor girl, swns dot, must give up all hopes of marriage. Often 
she must look forward to remaining a dependent or earning her own 
living, while her brother will have a fair maintenance from some 
functionary’s berth in which his careful mother has tucked him. In 
a similar case, English parents would expect their daughter to find 
a husband who would support her; and still more they would 
expect the son, when his education was completed, to look out for 
himself. Whatever they themselves might be able to give to either 
son or daughter would be over and above the regular provision made 
for young people in their country. But such notions only puzzle a 
French father, while the French mother, who regards her son as a 
baby so long as she lives, looks on the English system as little less 
criminal thar cannibalism. 

3. Yet another set of social, or rather political, tendencies com- 
bines to delay marriage on the part of men—which is also in direct 
opposition to the natural fruitfulness of marriage. Universally the 
military service takes the man’s education in hand during the years 
when otherwise he should be coming more and more under the 
natural impulse to pair off with a female of his species. The arti- 
ficial training of barrack life teaches him, as Jules Simon once 
remarked, to get on without a wife. This lesson is found very . 
practical among the labouring classes by the ever-increasing number 
of young peasants who flock into large towns to earn a precarious 
living. Their migration is not alone due to the hard times in 
agriculture. They have learned to like the life of great agglomera- 
tions of men, and to resent the restrictions rather than the poverty 
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of the farm. But when they cease to be peasants they are no 
longer in a position to marry at a reasonable age. In the middle 
classes, where the parental business eye looks out for a proper 
social position in the suitor to correspond with the daughter’s dot, 
the young man’s advancement in his career has also been retarded 
by several years. Physiologically, the wholesome age of marriage 
in the human male is twenty-five years. ‘The Frenchman too 
often marries, if he marries at all under such unfavourable circam- 
stances, long after thirty. 

This state of things is bound to be aggravated in other ways. 
Le célibat, cest la débauche, And the same causes—militarism, 
urban immigration, and the need of a fixed position before 
marriage—produce at once the celibacy and a pernicious debauchery 
at which Jules Simon’s remark, with its double sense of femme 
(wife or woman), faintly hints. The foundation is laid in the 
barrack-like State boarding-schools, where a highly unnatural life 
is led by growing boys herded together. Thirty years ago Henri 
Sainte-Claire Deville attacked, on purely physiological grounds, this 
institution of the internat. He brought forward the evil results 
obtained by sheep-breeders, who had the similar idea of segregating 
the males of their flock during the growing period. In the human 
species these results may be obviated in great part by moral 
influences, such as the general freedom and passionate love of 
physical sports existing in English public schools, or the strong 
religious spirit of the French clerical schools, where the gowned 
masters are trusted companions and playfellows at all times of their 
pupils. But such influences are regularly wanting to the French 
lycée, where also the herding together of boys has the barrack as a 
model. Even the day-schools abound in this spirit, which inflicts a 
material discipline on a promiscuous assemblage of boys without 
moral encouragement or restraint. The result, if it were nothing 
more than an evil tendency, would be directly opposed to the fruit- 
fulness of marriage. When joined with prolonged celibacy it is 
only too likely to appear in a debilitating, though perhaps socially 
decent debauchery, which would justify the attribution of the sterility 
of many French marriages to the husband. 

4, It is here the place to notice a physical disadvantage for child- 
bearing to which the Frenchwoman, beyond her sisters of other 
civilised nations, is put by her education. Even M. Deschaumes 
has a passing word against the ‘‘ fatal corset.” But it is chiefly the 
lack of suitable physical exercise that causes the French girl to grow 
up to be a woman to whom child-bearing is a torture when not a 
danger to life itself. This physical inferiority, after marriage, 
becomes a motive working most powerfully on both husband and 
wife to avoid the conception of children. Our author has also an 
ill word for the present bicycling craze as an occasion of similar 
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physical evils; but it should seem that anything which increases 
muscular strength would rather tend to facilitating all natural func- 
tions, of which child-bearing is certainly one. 

5. The four causes already assigned exist before marriage. They 
either tend to dissuade from marriage altogether or present moral 
(with physical) obstacles to the natural fruitfulness of marriages 
which actually take place. Yet all these are as nothing compared 
with new and powerful motives which crop up in the mind of 
already married couples. All derive their strength from that 
peculiarly French first principle, which we have already brought 
forward to explain the difficulties antecedent to marriage in 
France. Parents must not bring children into the world unless they 
can foresee how they are to be supported to the end of their lives. 

The conclusion is evident among that whole section of the 
middle class, more numerous than in any other civilised nation, 
where the family depends for its support on some State func- 
tionary’s place or other moderately salaried position. In the case 
of small landowners, shopkeepers, or professional men, this unfavour- 
able condition is immensely aggravated by the compulsory division 
of estates among all the children. This equality of inheritance, 
legalised scarcely a century since, has entered into the French con- 
sciousness as a principle of elementary justice. A little reflection, 
with the practical experience already gained, would show that it is 
far from corresponding with any real equality of opportunity and 
desert. It certainly prevents any permanent constitution of 
families. 

The fiscal condition of the French people has, of late years, added 
tenfold to the force of these prudential reasons for declining the 
burden of children. First, the taxes weighing on the French citizen 
are not only heavier than in other countries, but they are also 
applied more minutely in accordance with the distressing French 
passion for detailed book-keeping. This greatly increases the 
burden of taxation subjectively, that is, as felt, by bringing it home 
in a hundred different ways to the attention of the taxpayer. More- 
over, the distribution of taxes is such as to favour the celibate and 
those married couples which have few or no children. A bachelor 
and a married man with six children, having the same income, may 
pay the same absolute amount in taxes to the State. But the rela- 
tive burden is evidently far greater in the one case than the other. 
Whether a redistribution of taxes could be made to remedy this evil 
without incurring others graver still is another question. 

It is certain that much more attention might be paid to stopping 
the continual increase of taxation, which answers to the ever- 
increasing national debt. This increase is only partly due to those 
military expenses to which France, in common with all Continental 
nations, is condemned by the civilised struggle for national existence. 
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As much more has to be attributed to the revolutionary policy of 
the Republic in educational reforms—the Jaicisation a outrance—and 
to the locust-like swarming of Government functionaries, all of whom 
have to be paid by the citizens, although the work of many is little 
more than electioneering for the political patrons to whom they owe 
their position. Here, however, we enter into a vicious circle. No 
French citizen wishes to have a son unless he has a chance of 
placing him for life in some Government office. And, on the other 
hand, it is the multiplication of Government offices which helps to 
keep the citizen too poor to have children. It is like the Scilly 
Islanders living by taking in each other’s washing ; or, better, it is 
a prima facie justification of the collectivism which would turn over 
the support of all the citizens to the State. 

In a very valuable report by M. Lagneau on the depopulation of 
France, presented to the Academy of Medicine by Dr. Javal as long 
ago as 1890, the following words occur, which fittingly sum up 
much that is already said. They are quoted by M. Deschaumes, 
who must not, however, be held responsible for the views here 
expressed in connection with his book. 

“‘T think the Academy would do wrong to discuss one by one the 
conclusions of this important report as to the causes of the depopu- 
lation of France. I ask rather for a simple resolution urging the 
public authorities to modify the fiscal, military, and civil laws in a 
sense that may attenuate as much as possible the voluntary diminu- 
tion of the number of births. This, in reality, is the chief cause 
of the depopulation of our country; and all other causes taken 
together, including even the great mortality of young babes, have 
much less action than this one taken alone. I would also, first of 
all, do away with the worn-out objection that legislation is powerless 
over morals, and that no law can force Frenchmen to increase and 
multiply. It is precisely laws that, since a hundred years, have 
had for their effect to restrain the birth-rate in our country, as it is 
easy to prove.” 

Much that has been said applies only to the middle classes, The 
census already shows that it is mainly the working men—the 
labourers for days’ wages—who are propagating the French race. 
Here is a new problem in Democracy. The French working-man 
is least affected by bourgeois traditions; yet, as by sheer force of 
multiplication he pushes his way up, he becomes middle-class him- 
self—il s’ embourgeoise. Will Democracy, then, by breaking down 
the traditions which are striking at the race’s life, bring a remedy 
to this curious national disease? If the working classes, as 
the fittest to survive, finally transform France, it is possible that 
the natural struggle for national existence has still undreamed-of 


solutions to our political problems. 
Sropparp Drwey. 
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THE SITUATION IN IRELAND. 


Ir has been often said that Ireland is a land of paradoxes, that it 
is the country in which the unexpected most frequently happens, 
and that it is especially difficult for those who are not to the manner 
born to follow the perplexities and the sinuosities of Irish politics, 
to appreciate the true bearing of public opinion in the sister island, 
and attempt to forecast the course which events in that country will 
take. There is no doubt a good deal of truth in this statement, but 
it does not contain the whole truth. ‘The fundamental mistake 
which is committed in dealing with Irish affairs is to take short- 
sighted, and therefore misleading, views ; to assume the current phase 
of Irish politics is certain to have decisive effect for good or evil on 
the fortunes of the great struggle which is being carried on in that 
country, and to leave out of account the great permanent forces 
which shape and influence and control political movements in 
Treland. 

There never was a moment when greater doubt and perplexity 
were felt by the vast mass of the public in this country as to the 
true position of affairs in Ireland than the present. During the 
past four or five years Irish politics have presented a series of 
changing views, kaleidoscopic in their variety, and incapable of being 
harmonised by devotion to one great object, or by a coherent set of 
principles. The insensate rivalry of the Irish factions was the one 
fact which bulked most largely in the public gaze. The effect which 
the quarrels and dissensions among the Nationalist members have 
had upon the course of events and upon the fortunes of parties in 
Great Britain is well known. But even those who are most dis- 
gusted with the wrangles and the recriminations which have made 
Irish politics a by-word, must feel that it is of great importance 
they should be able to brush aside the mere ephemeralities of Irish 
political controversies, and should be able to grasp the realities of 
the situation in that country. 

This is not an easy task to accomplish, and the difficulty is 
increased by the fact that the press of this country, almost without 
exception, has never been able to do more than fill the réle of blind 
leaders of the blind. Some of the ablest and best-informed journals 
appear to suffer from a congenital incapacity to appreciate events 
affecting Ireland with any approach to accuracy. The writers keep 
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their gaze fastened on a few of the figures most prominent for the 
moment. When divided counsels make their appearance in the Irish 
ranks, when personal differences become embittered, when the seams 
and fissures in the Irish representation seem daily to grow wider, 
then the disposition is manifested to jump at the conclusion that the 
Irish question is settling itself, that united action among the 
Nationalist members is impossible, that the Irish people must feel 
thoroughly sick at the want of cohesion displayed by their represen- 
tatives, and that they must at last recognise that the hope of 
winning Home Rule is futile and vain, and that the wisest course 
to adopt is to endeavour to obtain as much as they can from the 
Imperial Parliament. , 

This is the view which has been persistently taken by the British 
Press at every great crisis in Irish affairs during the past half cen- 
tury. It has been invariably falsified by the events. The assump- 
tion on which it was based has turned out to be the exact reverse of 
the reality. The teaching of experience in this instance has, how- 
ever, been vain. With singular fatuity the same superficial and 
misleading tests are applied to political occurrences in Ireland, 
everything is shown to be going on in the most satisfactory manner, 
the process of disillusionment among the bulk of the people is found 
to be proceeding apace, the discredit and the impotence of the 
Parliamentary representatives are becoming more marked, and it is 
constantly affirmed that it is only a question of a little time until 
the more troublesome and dangerous features of the Irish difficulty 
have disappeared altogether. 

Yet nothing is more certain than that, when these optimistic 
predictions as to the course of events in Ireland are most freely 
indulged in by the British Press, the situation in that country has 
developed features which fill the minds of the more thoughtful por- 
tions of the community with alarm, which portend serious trouble 
and danger for the Executive, and which are certain to force the 
question of Irish government again to the forefront of Parliamentary 
struggles. Such a situation now exists in Ireland, and it behoves 
all those who are concerned for the peace and welfare and good 
government of that country to take the facts into their most serious 
consideration. 

The fatal mistake which is invariably made by British observers, 
speculating upon the course of Irish affairs, is to take for granted 
that dissatisfaction with the conduct of the Irish Parliamentary party, 
and weakening of faith in their efficacy as a Constitutional instru- 
ment to secure the redress of grievances, will conduce to a sort of 
apathetic acquiescence in the present condition of things. This is 
an alternative which never presents itself to the minds of the vast 
majority of the people of Ireland. The want of success of the Con- 
stitutional movement immediately leads to the revival of what is 
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known as the “physical force” party. In fact, it may be said, 
during the past twenty years there have been two movements in 
Ireland existing side by side. There was at first a very large section 
of the people who placed no reliance on Parliamentary methods. 
They believed that the misgovernment of Ireland could only be put 
an end to by force of arms. This view will, of course, strike many 
as a chimerical and a foolish one. Yet no one can doubt that it 
existed, and that it has a deeper hold to-day on the minds of the 
people than at any period since the collapse of the Fenian move- 
ment. 

The late Mr. Parnell very nearly succeeded in weaning the people 
of Ireland from belief in those methods. It is perhaps his chief title 
to the gratitude of his fellow-countrymen. But he did not succeed 
entirely. The rump of the old organisation continued to exist. 
These men, few in number and without much weight or influence in 
their respective localities, stood aloof from the national movement. 
They predicted that no good would come of it; they did not like the 


‘agrarian tinge given to Nationalist politics; they never failed to 


maintain the old subterranean methods ; and they were prepared to 
avail themselves of any opportunity which should present itself. 
Their opportunity came sooner than they expected. The schism in 
the Irish party furnished them with a good ground for again com- 
mencing active operations. They became the most strenuous 
supporters of Mr. Parnell from the moment of his deposition. Since 
that time they have carried on through all parts of Ireland an active 
propaganda. An open alliance was formed with Mr. Parnell. The 
most formidable opposition to Mr. Parnell’s leadership came from the 
bishops and priests, and it appeared to him there was but one way 
to neutralise this powerful factor. The revolutionary party had 
always been fanatically opposed to the right of the priests to exercise 
a dominant influence in Irish politics. Without scruple or hesitation 
Mr. Parnell proceeded to undo, perhaps, the greatest work of his life ; 
he recalled into baleful activity the men whom it had been his main 
object to reduce to powerlessness; he unloosed forces which are 
every day acquiring fresh strength and momentum, which make it 
their consistent aim to discredit all constitutional methods, and 
which threaten, at no distant date, to bring to the front an especially 
acute phase of the Irish problem. 

Nothing has contributed so much to strengthen the extreme 
faction as the spectacle presented by the Irish members during the 
past few years, torn by feuds and dissensions, the air dark with 
recriminations, charges and counter-charges passing to and fro with 
the remorseless energy which is always begotten by intestine strife. 
The public in Ireland generally looked on with amazement while 
the war against reputations was carried on with deadly effect. The 
immediate result was a general spirit of apathy, widespread feelings 
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of suspicion and distrust of public men in general, and a growing 
disbelief in the efficacy of Parliamentary action. This was the frame 
of mind which the emissaries of the so-called extreme party sought 
to produce. It was the justification of the doctrines which they had 
preached in season and out of season. ‘They were now able to find 
disciples and recruits on every hand. The fact that they were able 
to shelter themselves from public observation, while they plied their 
deadly trade, under the guise of being supporters of Mr. Redmond, 
only made their action more insidious and more dangerous. 

Whatever may be the position of political parties, no one will 
pretend that a condition of things under which Ireland is burrowed 
by secret societies can be regarded as satisfactory. The Executive 
Government in Ireland must feel from day to day they are walking 
over a charged mine. They have, no doubt, their corps of spies and 
informers scattered throughout the country. They get reports from 
week to week from various districts throughout Ireland, detailing 
suspicious occurrences which had taken place, or containing informa- 
tion which had surreptitiously reached the local authorities. Yet a 
number of events which have occurred during the past few years 
show that the Government have not succeeded in getting all the 
threads of the conspiracy into their hands. There have been two 
very atrocious dynamite outrages in Dublin, and, in one or two cases, 
persons were shot in the streets of that city who were suspected of 
having supplied information to the Government, and yet no one was 
made amenable for these terrible crimes, This is not a very 
reassuring fact. 

Another evidence of the strength to which the revolutionary party 
has attained is to be found in the disposition which they have 
manifested recently to repudiate Mr. Redmond, and to deny his right 
to speak for them. There have been signal instances of this revolt 
at some Municipal elections in Dublin durirg the past twelve months. 
The candidates, who had received a ¢estamur from Mr. Redmond and 
Mr. Harrington, were ignominiously defeated. The significance of 
these events has not, of course, been lost upon Mr. Redmond, and 
this is probably the real explanation of the self-effacement of that 
gentleman during the past Session. He has discovered that he has 
whipped into activity forces which he cannot control. Mr. Redmond 
is an astute politician, who found that he could acquire a factitious 
notoriety and importance by playing the part of the candid critic and 
the occasional enemy of a Liberal Government which possessed but 
a small majority. By the extreme section in Ireland this display of 
independent opposition was applauded. It subserved their avowed 
aims. If a Liberal Government were unable to confer any substan- 
tial benefit upon Ireland, then it was useless to expect that any good 
could be got by Parliamentary “ palaver,” and there was but one 
other alternative. Mr. Redmond, like other clever men, failed to 
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see the position to which the course of action he was following would 
lead. He took no account of the motives and objects of the men 
who were at his back. In all probability, it never entered his head 
that he would find any difficulty in inducing them to follow the line 
of policy which, under different circumstances, he would find it 
necessary to pursue. He has since discovered that he nursed a very 
grievous delusion. He believed that he was utilising the extreme 
section for his purposes. He has discovered that they had simply 
made him a stalking horse in order to attain their own ends. 

No political leader ever occupied a more difficult or a more humili- 
ating position than Mr. Redmond does at the present moment. In 
the House of Commons he is powerless. A Government with a 
majority of 150 can afford to disregard his threats, and it is difficult 
to see how even Mr. Redmond could threaten the present Adminis- 
tration with the opposition of his party. No doubt, he feels himself 
that his position is a false one. He cannot break with the Govern- 
ment; he cannot break with his followers. He can follow no con- 


’ sistent policy. He has not been endowed by nature with the qualities 


which would enable him to ride the whirlwind which he has himself 
been mainly instrumental in calling forth in Ireland. No one who 
knows him would ever dream of thinking that he is composed of the 
stuff of which martyrs or revolutionists are made. Mr, Redmond, 
therefore, believes that, under all the circumstances, the most pru- 
dent course to adopt is stand aside for the moment, to allow events 
to develop, and to watch for an opportunity to assert himself again 
in the councils of his party, and to re-assume the authority which 
has slipped from his grasp. 

This is not an encouraging position for the leader of a Parlia- 
mentary group to find himself in. Yet no one who is thoroughly 
conversant with recent developments and with the trend of events in 
Ireland can doubt for a moment that the facts are as they are here 
set forth. 

But, of course, there is another side to the picture. The doc- 
trines of Parnellism only found acceptance, for the most part, among 
the young and unthinking part of the population, and among the 
artisans and working-men of the towns. The great mass of the 
people ranged themselves on the side of the majority of the Irish 
Party. In the great struggle which followed the deposition of Mr. 
Parnell, the Irish bishops and priests, with very few exceptions, 
exercised all their influence and authority against that great leader 
of men. Their efforts proved successful. No one can question the 
motives of their action. It is impossible not to see that they had 
no other course open to them. But every one can see now that the 
overthrow of Mr. Parnell was the signal for unloosing a sea of 
troubles for Ireland. There were a few wise and patriotic men who 
realised at the time that it was the supreme interest of Ireland to 
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bring about the temporary retirement of Mr. Parnell without com- 
pelling him to undergo any personal humiliation, and without 
creating a schism in the ranks of the Irish Party. Their counsels 
were disregarded ; their action was viewed with scant sympathy. In 
the fierce strife which then took place all other considerations 
were lost sight of except that of crushing the man who had broken 
with his own past, and who typified the revolj against the tradi- 
tions of discipline which had previously prevailed in the Irish 
Party. Never since the most stormy period of the French Revo- 
lution has there been witnessed such a licence of invective, such 
bitterness of vituperation, such a degradation of public life as took 
place in Ireland during a period of four or five years. The echoes 
of that wild outbreak of personal abuse and accusation, which 
shrank from nothing and from which nothing was sacred, can still 
be occasionally heard, 

It was inevitable that after a time the Irish bishops should dis- 
cover they were not in their right place in the midst of all that 
tumult and hurly-burly. The death of Mr. Parnell removed the 
chief cause which led them to take a prominent part in the strife, 
The moral issue had then disappeared. If the struggle were to be 
carried on it would be with portions of their own flocks, Another 
cause for doubt and hesitation as to the course they should pursue 
soon presented itself. Within the ranks of the majority of the Irish 
Party a fierce struggle for supremacy commenced, The Parnell 
episode, after the Divorce Court, was reproduced on a smaller scale. 
The usual charges were bandied sbout. The public mind was 
again distracted by envenomed personal disputes. The protagonists 
of the opposing sections, though with different aims and owing to 
widely differing causes, were Mr, Dillon and Mr. Healy. Every 
one could see from the moment the quarrel broke out that it was 
not of a kind which could admit of being patched up. There 
might be moments of quiescence, but it was certain to flame up 
again with fiercer and more malignant energy. Its genesis can 
be set forth in a few words. 

During the most critical period in the struggle against Mr. 
Parnell, Mr. Healy displayed an energy, an activity, and an ability 
which made him for the time the most prominent figure in Irish 
politics. His voice was openly raised for war from the outset. 
He aimed to make the struggle a personal duel between Mr. Parnell 
and himself. He had no competitors to fear. Mr. Sexton had no 
stomach for internecine warfare of the kind in which Mr. Healy 
delighted. Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien, after exhausting every effort 
to avert the impending calamity and to preserve the Irish Party in 
unbroken and undivided strength, and after finding their action 
foiled and thwarted by Mr. Healy for reasons which have since 
become but too apparent, spent the six months, during which the 
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issue of the conflict was decided, in Galway gaol. Mr. Healy 
was then the most powerful man in Ireland. He was instrumental 
in launching a new political organisation to take the place of the 
defunct Parnellite National League. He controlled the chief 
Nationalist newspaper. He had openly donned the bishop’s livery. 
He was the defender of Catholic interests par excellence. He could 
reckon the vast body of the priests throughout the country as his 
staunch supporters. It must at the time have seemed to him 
impossible to dislodge him from the dominating position to which 
he had attained, or to prevent him at the opportune moment from 
openly assuming the right to exercise the power which he had won 
and which he already wielded indirectly. 

Yet within the space of a few months he began to discover that 
the power at which he had so eagerly clutched was slipping from his 
grasp. He lost control of the daily paper which he had practically 
founded, and which he had made a most vigorous and powerful 
agency for the propagation of his opinions. He found that Mr. Dillon 


' and Mr. O'Brien, after emerging from prison, assumed a position of 


equal or greater authority in the national organisation to that which 
he had enjoyed. ven among the vast mass of the people his 
sudden popularity had taken no root. They suspected that he was 
merely fighting for his own hand. His controversial methods, 
though they might evoke a temporary cheer, left an ugly taste in 
the mouth of his audiences. ‘They did not approve of making a 
woman's name the chief instrument for attacking Mr. Parnell. 
Even his servility to the bishops only weakened his influence among 
the bulk of the people. It was a further confirmation of their 
opinion that he was ready to plunge Ireland into strife and confusion 
in order to serve his own ends. 

When Mr. Healy perceived that he was daily losing ground in 
the country, he came to the conclusion that jealous rivals were 
secretly attempting to cut the ground under his feet. He believed 
he discovered traces of a Machiavellian influence being exercised 
everywhere against him. ‘The visible decline of his popularity and 
the weakening of his influence could be explained on no other 
hypothesis. He conceived the most deadly animosity towards the 
men with whom he found himself leagued by the fortunes of political 
warfare. He set himself with all the energy of his nature to oppose 
their projects, to weaken their authority, to counteract what he 
regarded as their machinations against him, He showed himself to 
be regardless of consequences. ‘The weapons and the methods he 
employed were peculiarly his own. The same tactics which had 
stung Mr. Parnell’s icy, self-restrained nature into outbursts of 
almost uncontrollable rage, were employed against men who were 
ostensibly his colleagues. Their public and private characters were 
besmirched in his orgens. ‘The policy which the party laid down 
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was flouted aud thwarted by him. His action was largely responsible 
for driving men like Mr. Sexton and Mr. Webb from the Irish 
party. The constant spectacle of insubordination which he displayed, 
the repeated attacks he made on his own colleagues, the charges of 
trafficking with the Liberal Party for the sale of Ulster seats, and of 
receiving subsidies from Liberal Ministers, are largely responsible 
for the improved position which the Parnellite party occupy to- 
day. 

But while feeding fat his grudge against the men who had, as 
he believed, prevented him from stepping into Mr. Parnell’s shoes, 
Mr. Healy was in reality digging his own political grave. Every 
struggle which he entered into with the other leaders of the 
Irish Party resulted in Mr. Healy being worsted. very attack 
he made upon them led to a falling-off of his followers, Almost 
every charge which he fulminated against them proved on investi- 
gation to be baseless, and some recoiled with disastrous effect upon 
himself, 

When the struggle commenced it is not an exaggeration to say 
that Mr. Healy had the unreserved sympathy and support of three- 
fourths of the Irish clergy. Mr. Dillon had on some memorable 
occasions shown that he could not be relied upon to be a docile 
instrument in their hands. He had had sharp controversies with 
ecclesiastical dignitaries which were not soon forgotten ; Mr Healy, 
on the other hand, had openly played to the clerical gallery. From 
the moment the split commenced he made it his chief aim to win 
the support of the bishops and priests, rightly regarding them as 
perhaps the most powerful factor in Irish political life. He played 
this game adroitly and successfully. But when he attempted to 
enlist them in the struggle against the majority of his own col- 
leagues, he found there was a limit beyond which they would not 
trust themselves to his guidance. Some of the most active and 
influential prelates were, it is well known, in complete sympathy with 
the men whom Mr. Healy assailed. Others might be quite willing to 
see Mr. Healy de facto leader of the Irish Party, but they very 
prudently decided they should first count the cost. They were 
unable to gauge the strength of the forces which would be arrayed 
on each side, if a struggle took place. It was essential they should 
not ron the risk of espousing the losing side. Many of the more 
thoughtful and wiser bishops and priests looked upon the estrange- 
ment which had already taken place between the clergy and a 
portion of their flocks with very serious misgivings. It was a rift 
which might grow wider. To take an active part in a quarrel for 
supremacy among the leading members of the Irish party might lead 
to the alienation of a still larger proportion of the people; it might 
lay the foundation of a strong anti-clerical party in Ireland, and 
their intervention, if it proved unsuccessful, might have the effect 
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of giving a biow to clerical influence in that country from which it 
would not speedily recover. However strong, therefore, their 
sympathies might be with so stalwart a henchman as Mr. Healy, 
they felt compelled to adopt an attitude of benevolent neutrality in 
the struggle which he was determined on waging. 

This was Mr. Healy’s first great disappointment. But he soon 
found there was another still greater ia store for him, His hold 
upon the people was rapidly becoming a vanishing quantity. The 
object which he had in view in the various controversies which he 
carried on on the platform and in the press, was to influence the 
constituencies, They were the Supreme Court of Appeal. He 
confidently expected judgment from them in his favour. When 
the true issues were placed before them, he felt certain they would 
return, at the first opportunity, men pledged to sustain him and to 
help him to reyain the position he had lost. But instead of in- 
creasing, his personal following weakened. The trail of the serpent 
was again visible; Mr. Healy discovered abundant evidences of the 
intrigues and machinations of his opponents. His fury drove him 
into blunder after blunder of the most disastrous kind. He utterly 
failed to keep in touch with public opinion. Confidence in his 
judgment or his patriotism was completely destroyed. A few of the 
bishops and a few of the priests, throughout the country, stili cling 
to him, but the vast mass of the clergy and the public are arrayed 
solidly against him. 

That this is the real position of affairs in Ireland has never 
been realised in this country. At Westminster, during the past 
session, Mr. Healy was still regarded as the leader of no uninfluen- 
tial section of opinion in Ireland. The proceedings at the Conven- 
tion held in Dublin, during the first week in September, ought to 
have demonstrated conclusively to everyone how completely isolated 
Mr. Healy is in Ireland. The pretence that the absence of Mr. 
Healy and his friends robbed the Convention of any portion of the 
representative character which it would otherwise possess reveals a 
strange ignorance of Irish politics. Mr. Healy is not the man to 
allow judgment to go against him by default, if he considered there 
was any reasonable prospect that by attending the Convention, and 
by securing the fullest possible muster of his friends, he would be 
able to obtain a different verdict. Mr. Healy is himself under no 
delusion on that point now. It is a fact, the significance of which 
is well understood in Ireland, that Mr. Healy has not addressed, 
with one exception, a single public meeting outside Dublin during 
the past twelve months. The exception was in the chief town of 
his own constituency, but in that case it was distinctly stipulated by 
the promoters of the meeting, who were, of course, his own political 
friends, that his speech should be confined to a mere colourless exposi- 
tion of the chief points of the Land Bill, which had shortly before 
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Seen introduced. To a man of Mr. Healy’s temperament it is easy 
to imagine what a personal humiliation this muzzling process 
must be. 

There have, however, been abundant other evidences of the almost 
‘complete extinction of his political influence in Ireland. The result 
-of the election which took place in one of the divisions of Kerry last 
year was the first decisive indication of the little hold he had upon 
public opinion. The circumstances under which the contest took 
place were the most favourable under which Mr. Healy’s standard 
bearer could engage in an electoral struggle. His candidate, 
Mr. W. M. Murphy, had extensive personal connections in the 
constituency, he had assiduously nursed it for months, he had carried 
‘out large public works in that portion of the county, and given a 
great deal of local employment; his opponent was an entirely 
unknown man in the constituency ; and so carefully and ingeniously 
had Mr. Murphy made his preparations that, until he was actually 
nominated, no one outside his own circle of friends knew that a 
contest was going to take place. Yet Mr. Murphy only polled 400 
out of a register of over 4000 voters, he was defeated by three to 
one, and it is doubtful whether one-fourth of those who voted for 
him then would do so now. But a more remarkable contest, which 
revealed how numerically insignificant Mr. Healy’s following is, has 
occurred since. An election took place in the constituency adjoining 
Mr. Healy’s own, his newspaper spared no effort to bring about the 
defeat of the Nationalist candidate, and some of Mr. Healy’s most 
intimate friends sent a telegram to the Parnellite candidate wishing 
him success. Yet the turn over of votes was barely 100. Not 
content with these evidences of his vanishing strength, he was a 
short time ago foolhardy enough to submit it to a still more crucial 
test. He opposed a scheme for the reconstruction of the Dublin 
Freeman’s Journal, inaugurated by Mr. Sexton in order to allow 
the profits of that paper now accumulating at the banker’s to be 
distributed in dividends. A few years ago he controlled at least 
half the shares of the company. Yet the other day he was only able 
to get a little over 200 votes, as against 20,000 recorded in favour 
of the scheme. As those shares are largely held by parish priests 
throughout the country, the significance of this disparity in the 
voting will be apparent. 

Mr. Healy’s position, then, in Ireland, is that of a leader without 
followers. In the House of Commons it is different. There he can 
rely upon a group variously estimated at from twelve to eighteen. 
Some of these are personal relatives of Mr. Healy, who remain in 
Parliament in order to support him, and who will probably stick to 
him to the end. There are others who admire Mr. Healy’s un- 
questioned ability, and who, for reasons of their own, share 
his unreasoning and unjustifiable antipathy to Mr. Dillon. 
Vout. 146.—No. 6. 29 
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Whether they would be prepared to face their constituencies as 
thick-and-thin supporters of his is more than doubtful. If they 
could secede from the party and remain in Parliament until the 
General Election, their action might be different. But Mr. Healy 
has placed such a course out of their power. He has recently 
stated, in the most explicit terms, that if requested to do so by a 
majority of their colleagues, they are bound in honour to resign 
their seats. The fact that such a contingency must be faced is 
certain to have a sobering effect upon the most rabid partisans. It 
is inconceivable that Mr, Healy will find it possible to work loyally 
under Mr. Dillon. It is more than probable that he will avai} 
himself of the first opportunity to put his political fortunes to the 
hazard, and it is by no means impossible, that if those of Mr. Healy’s 
followers who represent constituencies won by narrow majorities 
were suddenly to resign, a few seats would be gained by Parnellites 
and Conservatives. But temporary losses of this kind would 
ultimately be a gain to the Nationalist party. They would clear the 
air, and preparations would be immediately set on foot to regain the 
lost ground. 

But there is a very strong probability, almost amounting to « 
certainty, that the recent Convention in Dublin will have a very 
important effect in bringing about the unification and solidarity of 
the Irish party in another way. Of the thoroughly representative 
character of that gathering no one who knows Ireland entertains the 
least doubt. Its verdict against dissension was clear, decisive, 
unanimous. ‘The full effect of the Convention will not, perhaps, be 
felt for a considerable time. But the spirit which animated that 
assemblage will percolate through every stratum of Irish life, and 
will help materially in the formation of a public opinion such as 
existed in Ireland before the division in the Irish party. The fact 
that such an opinion must be reckoned with is a factor of great 
importance in deciding the action of Parliamentary representatives. 

Another not less important influence will also be at work in favour 
of Mr. Dillon and his colleagues. It has been brought clearly home 
to the bishops and priests in Ireland that the only alternative to 
sustaining the Parliamentary Party is to give the extreme section a 
free hand in that country. Against the possibility of such a con- 
tingency arising they will strain every nerve. The only agency 
which can successfully counteract the spread of Fenianism is the 
existence of a strong, united, and successful Irish Party. The clergy 
have become thoroughly aware of, and thoroughly alarmed at, the 
danger with which they are confronted. It is their first duty to 
combat the revolutionary propaganda. This can only be effectually 
done by convincing the mass of the people that every reasonable 
reform can be obtained by Parliamentary means. It follows as a 
natural corollary that they must actively exert themselves to provide 
funds for the men who are fighting the battles of the coantry in the 
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Parliamentary arena. It appears to be not less certain that large 
funds will pour into the Party exchequer from the Irish populations 
in foreign countries. ‘The presence of the delegates from those 
countries, and the pledges which they gave at the Convention, remove 
all reasonable doubt on this score. The fact that the Party has a 
reasonably filled exchequer is certain to have a very appreciable effect 
upon its morale, discipline, and effectiveness. 

The existence of such a party in the House of Commons may 
produce effects of incalculable importance in Ireland. It may 
exorcise the most sinister influence which exists in that country. 
Apathy, discontent, hopelessness are the breeding-ground of Fenian- 
ism, During the greater part of Mr. Parnell’s career there was’ no 
ground for the existence of such feelings. When the serried ranks 
of the Irish representatives were hopelessly shattered, when the wells 
of public opinion were poisoned by unmeasured invective and defa- 
mation, when the bitterness of partisan strife pierced into every 
hamlet and every household of the country, when the din and clash 
of conflict resounded throughout the land, it was not unnatural that 
the young and the rash and the inexperienced should be found to 


lend a willing ear to the stealthy counsels of wily emissaries, who. 


bade them turn aside in disgust from the ignoble clamour and con- 
tention, and to adopt the only means which had ever succeeded in 
wresting the freedom of a misgoverned nation from her oppressors. 
But the time comes when most of those who are duped and 
entrapped into the meshes of secret organisations in this way 


examine for themselves the methods and the men by which it is. 
hoped to achieve the object they have in view. ‘The result is gener-. 


ally not satisfying. If at such moments the outer political horizom 
is dark, if there are no grounds for hope that the national redemp- 
tion can be accomplished as effectually in another way, then the 
career of thousands of young men of this class will be blighted. 
This is the perennial curse of Ireland. For many years Ireland was 
rescued from this scourge. She was replunged, almost without 
warning, into the old conditions of strife, confusion, chaos. She is 
now pulling herself free again from this welter of disorder. An 
attempt is being made to lead those who have strayed from Consti-. 
tutional paths again to place their confidence in Parliamentary action. 
There is already every ground for hope that the effort will be 
rewarded with a degree of success similar to that which it attained 
in Mr. Parnell’s best days. Such an effort deserves every encourage- 
ment and support. ‘Those who scoff and sneer at the men who are 
endeavouring to convince their fellow-countrymen that Ireland's 
grievances can be redressed by peaceable and orderly means, and 
who are striving with that object to reform the powerful and disci- 
plined Irish phalanx which existed in the House of Commons not 
many years ago, are the worst enemies of the connection between 
Treland and England. Hf, 
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SURVEY OF EVENTS. 


Lurip and strange signs in the heavens are troubling the dim historic 
night that settled on the city of Constantine more than four centuries 
ago. The watchmen of the nations of the West gaze distrustfully at 
each other, and almost seem to doubt whether the glow of morning will 
ever return at all. Only the magic voice of a tired old man pierces 
the damp air, like the chime of some sacred bell, with a tale of 

deeds written above, and forbodes that at length the downfall of 
' the cruel empire is at hand. 

Some protest is needed against the reckless defence of Turkish 
cruelty and crime in which the Conservative Press of more than one 
nation has indulged. The equally wide-spread suspicion of British 
policy and motives has not been pleasant reading for any reasonable 
patriot. Perhaps the Semitic taint that infected us twenty years 
back best serves to account for our impotent and friendless isolation. 
Something more than sterile sympathy alone for sufferers in the 
Far East (whose fate might have been far different if Russia had not 
been robbed of some of her fruits of victory), is still required of us to 
convince the cold, critical world that our resentment is altogether 
righteous. 

If happiness chiefly consisted in outward homage and flattery, few 
would appear more fortunate than the young, icy despot in the course 
of his recent tour. All rulers and nations have zealously vied with 
one another in paying him boundless honour. The future that 
lies before his dominions will assuredly be great, just as his 
resources are untold and his subjects fresh and enthusiastic. The 
dual alliance between Russia and France, with the view of re- 
straining the three central Powers is practically an accomplished 
fact. Hence the attitude of England (in so far as she may be 
able to turn the balance in the scales) is perhaps of more interest 
than the sorrows of Hecuba to thoughtful European statesmen. 
But the bitter anti-English tone adopted by the German Press in 
the last few months, will not strengthen the Teuton in his long- 
standing struggle with the Celt for the sake of supremacy in the 
world, 

The revelation of the Hamburger Nachrichten concerning Bismarck’s 
secret treaty with Russia has afforded his enemies in the Press a 
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welcome occasion for diatribe. No Liberal can endorse every page 
of his policy, and the contempt that has been poured on his 
opponents by sundry one-sided chroniclers serves to illuminate his 
misdeeds. Yet Germany has more to fear from Russia than from 
Italy or England, and the wisdom of coming to terms with her at 
@ great price does not appear questionable in the light of recent 
events, Italy might at any rate be happier if she could only stay 
quietly at home (like Sweden or Spain) and decrease the burdens 
of her peasantry and abandon all idea of supplying fodder for 
cannons in struggles not patently her own. 

A casual murder at Carlsruhe has aroused passionate protest in 
sundry enlightened circles. Such a peculiar pregnancy seems to 
belong to a phrase that many may be tempted to adapt the cry of 
Madame Roland and wonder why useless crimes are committed in 
the name of honour. Are we not taught that the great King of 
kings set His seal long ago against such shedding of blood, in the 
tablets of His law ? 

The retirement of Lord Rosebery from the leadership of the 
Liberal party has aroused feelings of regret. Although many of 
his admirers abroad as well as at home were somewhat disappointed 
with his achievements as lirst Minister of the Crown, it should not 
be forgotten that the difficulties in which he was launched were vast. 
To succeed the greatest commoner in Europe and govern with a 
small majority in one House, and a hopeless minority in the other, 
coldly supported by friends and dragged in the mire by foes, was 
enough to break the courage of the strongest and least supple. 
The fact that he endured so long, in spite of illness and obloquy, 
ought to involve a claim on Liberal loyalty and trust. His language 
on the Eastern Question has been circumspect and sane, and no 
alternative leader appears possible at present. The fighting powers 
of “ Historicus” are uot to be underrated, but his want of passionate 
conviction could be more easily forgiven to a statesman who dis- 
believed than to an out-spoken believer in progress. 

As far as can be seen at present the party of progress in England 
is unlikely to return to power before the century expires. On the 
other hand, Liberals may console themselves with the thought that a 
real reactionary policy (such as many children of the past desire in 
their heart of hearts in things economic and spiritual) would speedily 
ring the death-knell of any Conservative government. What a 
change has come over the dreams of English parties since the 
accession of the Sovereign! Tor the friends of countless abuses 
(from slavery and rotten boroughs to intemperance and the Turkish 
Empire) have now become “‘ neiges d’antan,” like the beautiful queens 
of Egypt, or the opponents of the alphabet and the plough. 

The appointments of Bishop Temple to the Primacy and Bishop 
Creighton to the See of London would hardly have amused Gibbon 
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(if they had attacked his writings), as both are “learned and 
liberal.” Like certain knotty passages in the Pauline Epistles, they 
may be said to have lost little by translation. But the question at 
once arises, is it not time to remove some of the primroses on the 
path of dalliance which these worthies tread? Riches are not always 
a curse, and the arts that adorn life would sicker or perish without 
them ; but rich prelates are an absurdity. Only those who lead 
simple and quiet lives are best fitted to comfort the poor and 
suffering, without whom all the great churches would indeed fare ill. 
If the Church of England is to become national again she must 
become less outward and conventional. The support of the cylinder- 
hat and tail-coat is less suggestive of vitality than the rags of the 
humble beggars, whose feet are still washed at certain sacred seasons 
by the Kings of Bavaria and Spain. 

Yet weightier Church reforms than the reduction of the salaries of 
bishops and the diversion of sundry sinecures are most pressingly 
required. ‘The old formule have ceased to answer to modern needs, 
and the results of criticism and science are largely a sealed book to 
the dominant High Church party. Calvinism and Puseyism will 
fade just as the Confession of Augsburg faded in the dawn of the 
Aufklirung. But the religious instinct itself, that lurks behind 
dogmas and creeds, will assuredly survive them all : 


* Der edle Mensch 
Sei hulfreich und gut ! 
Unermiidet schaff’er 
Das Nutzliche, Rechte, 
Sei uns ein Vorbild 
Jener geahneten Wesen !” 








SOCIAL EVOLUTION AND HISTORICAL 
SCIENCE.’ 






SocroLoGy, or the physiology of the social organism, forms the 
crown of the entire hierarchy of the modern sciences, the leading 
exponents of which are Comte in France, Lilienfeld and Schiiffle in 
Germany, and our own great philosopher, Spencer. But, strange to 
say, the recent work of Kidd on Social Evolution ignores the 
voluminous labours of all his predecessors. ‘True the names of 
Spencer and Schiiffle are mentioned in his introductory ‘ Outlook.” 
The whole family of the Christian nations of Britain and Europe, 
with their predecessors, Rome, Greece, Judea, Babylonia, Assyria, 
and Persia, float before his eyes in historical perspective. And yet 
the fundamental law of social evolution eludes his grasp. All the 
founders and expositors of historical science were at his command. 
Aristotle would have told him that man was a “ political animal” 
(woXurtkov Zwov) and made “ polities,” as bees and ants made hives 
and hills. Our own Hobbes wonld have initiated him into the 
nature and functions of the “artificial man,” ‘‘ the body-politique,” 
the great Leviathan called a commonwealth, or “State created by 
art.” The Neapolitan Vico would have presented him with Rome, 
the eternal type of all nations, in the ‘‘ Scienza Nuova.” Hegel oe 
would have pointed out the chronological course of civilisation from : 
the rule of the one in the East, through the few to the many in a 
Western nations. Comte formulated the scientific conception of “ee 
the ‘social organism” with its three states of social evolution. 
Possibly, however, he lost himself in the labyrinth-winding passages 
and-secret cells of the monumental pyramid of Spencer’s Synthetic a 
Philosophy—geological, biological, psychological, ethical, political, 
ecclesiastical, and industrial evolution running through the various 
stages of homogeneousness to heterogeneousness with all their endless 
complexities. No notice whatever is taken of the only Science of 
History, published in this country in 1890, placed at the head of this 
article, and giving the “ pedigrees, periods, and prospects” of the 4 
leading nations of Europe. Be that as it may, our latest English 
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1 Social Evolution. By Benjamin Kidd. London: Macmillan. 1894. 
Personal and Social Evolution, with the Key of the Science of History. London: 
Fisher Unwin, 1890. 
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expositor of social evolution has not emerged from the fossil ruins, 
relics, traditions, fables, myths, and legends of our historical} 
museums, loaded with the physiology of the social organism, in the 
company of Lilienfeld (five volumes) and Schiiffle (four volumes), 
bristling with all the scientific nomenclature, the expositions of alh 
the families (social cells), tribes, and nations in Asia, Africa, Europe, 
and America, who have successively carried forward the course of 
the social evolution, education and culture of humanity. Neither 
did our late historical chief, Professor l'reeman, who held the Oxford 
chair for half a century, whose only hope of future fame rests on his. 
Norman Conquest. And our English Historical Review devotes its. 
pages to pure antiquarianism, to the exclusion of contemporary 
historical science in Germany. 

What then is the positive historical value of Kidd’s Social Fvolu- 
tion? To adopt the title of his first chapter, his portly volume 
forms only the ‘‘ Outlook ”—the critical survey of the social evolu- 
tion of ‘‘ Western Civilisation ”—the British and European family 
of nations who date their origin from the destruction of the Roman 
Empire. If you accept the verdict of the ambitious surveyor, 
“ History can furnish no parallel to it.” ‘* We seem to have reached 
a time in which there is abroad in men’s minds an instructive 
feeling that a definite stage in the evolution of Western civilisaticn 
is drawing to a close, and that we are entering on a new era. Yet. 
one of the most curious features of the time is the almost complete 
absence of any clear indication from tho-e who speak in the name of 
scieuce, and authority, as to the direction in which the path of 
future progress lies.” The nearest approach he makes to historica) 
science is found in his ‘‘ Concluding Remarks.” ‘ Despite the 
complexity of the problems encountered in history we seem to have 
everywhere presented to us systematic development underlying 
apparent confusion. In all the phases and incidents of our social 
evolution we are apparently regarding only the intimately related 
phenomena of a single vast, orderly process of evolution.” The 
Science of ITistory offers the key of personal and social evolution. 
Now the real fact of the matter is Carlyle’s works are full of such 
striking historical parallels. ‘ Since the destruction of the old 
Roman empire by inroad of the Northern barbarians,” says he, in 
reference to 1848, “I have known nothing similar.” Speaking 
again of religion, ‘‘ The third and worst predicament is,” he remarks, 
“a church gone dumb with old age, or which only mumbles. 
delirium prior to dissolution.”* Not only so, but he dates the com- 
mencement of the new era from the French Revolution. There, 
reader, there is the next milestone for you in the history of man- 
kind, that universal burning up, as in hell fire, of human shams, the 
oath of 25,000,000 men bas since been that of all men whatever: 

1 “Latter-day Pamphlets,” p. 6. 2 Sartor Resartus, p. 148. 
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‘“‘ Rather than live longer under lies we will die;” that is the new 
act in world’s history, or we may call it new part, Drama of World 
History, part III. Ifthe second was 1800 years ago, this, I reckon, 
will be part III... What moreover forms the drift of the dying 
legacy and last words of the Chelsea prophet, “ Shooting Niagara, 
and after?” if not the re-construction of our social system ? 
Witness, moreover, “The Palingenesia or new birth of society, 
which volume, as treating practically of the wear, destruction and 
retexture of spiritual tissues or garments, forms, properly speaking, 
the transcendental or ultimate portion of this my work on clothes, 
and is already in a state of forwardness,” which second volume of 
Sartor, alas, never saw the light! Can my historical student 
desiderate a clearer indication of the social tendencies of future 
progress than the political existence of “young” France, Italy, 
Germany, Greece, Roumania, Roumelia, Bulgaria, Servia, as well as 
the young nations of North and South America, Australia, New 
Zealand, the Cape and India ? Historical parallels with a vengeance! 
‘Not since the irruption of the Northern barbarians has there been 
the like ;” 1500 years ago, the life-period of a nation, as long as the 
period assigned to Judea .c. 1500-a.D. 70; to Greece B.c, 1500-146 ; 
longer than Rome from p.c. 752 to a.p, 476—1228 years; and 
longer also than the first Christian empire, a.p, 330-1453 = 1123 
years. 

Our present purpose does not require us to review the cursory 
summary of western civilisation, politics, religion and socialism 
during the last 1500 years. All the materials are familiar to the 
student of Guizot’s History of Civilisation in Europe and France, 
Comte’s Critical Analysis of the successive periods, and Green’s 
History of the English People. Our object is rather to supplement 
the deficiencies of his historic method, and offer a “ clear indication ” 
of the successive phases of social evolution in western civilisation. 

The first step which an expositor takes in the study of botany is 
the selection of a “typical plant,” to which all species exhibit a 
greater or lesser degree of conformity, in root, stem, branches, 
foliage, flowerage, and fruit. The ‘vertebrate skeleton,” again, 
forms the type of all species of the animal kingdom, differentiated 
in their organisms, organs, and functions. The very same course is 
followed by the historical scientist. Rome was selected by Vico as 
the eternal type of all nations, But we prefer Britain, because the 
early history of Ancient Rome has vanished in myths and legends 
under the historic microscope of Niebuhr. At the same time, we 
are not prevented from regarding it as a famous specimen of a 
‘social organism ” in the study of comparative history. 

Here, then, we start with authentic records of Great Britain, 
which run parallel to contemporary documents belonging to the 
1 Frederick the Great, ix. p. 245. 
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entire family of nations in modern Europe. Historical details are 
unnecessary for our present object. 

1. Beyond all question, the British social organism dates from 
A.D. 449, and the Anglo-Saxon tribal phase ended a.p. 1066. The 
existence of chieftains and clans—earlas and ceorlas—ealdormen, 
freemen, and slaves, bears witness to the homogeneous condition of 
British Tribal society. The striking political characteristics of the 
first 600 years was the perpetual struggle for “ over-lordship ” 
carried on by the Engles, Jutes, Frisians, Danes, Saxons, and North- 
men, who emigrated from the German and Scandinavian fatherlands, 
and brought their village, shire, and central Witena-zemots (assembly 
of wise men), as well as the worship of the sun, moon, stars, Woden, 
Thor (the thunderer), and Frigga along with them. 

The first social differentiation was tho introduction of Roman 
Christianity in 597 by Abbot Augustine and forty monks—one of 
the strongest social forces which moulded the destinies of the young 
nation. Here we content ourself with stating that Roman Chris- 
tianity was exported into England—the full-grown ecclesiastical 
organism of 600 years, which formed originally a Jewish sect of 
‘“‘Galileans” spread throughout the Roman empire, under the 
direction of Paul, the reforming successor of Jesus, the prophet of 
Nazareth, and was embodied in a creed containing the apotheosis of 
the Founder, at the Nicene Council, under the patronage of Con- 
stantine the Great, the first Christian Emperor in A.D, 325. Strange 
to say, that primitive creed rests on the history of the Jews, recorded 
in the Old Testament as well as on the history of the Christian 
Reformation styled the New Testament, the latter of which repeals 
the former, and still lies at the basis of modern ecclesiastical 
Protestantism. 

2. The second phase of English social evolution runs from the 
Norman Conquest (A.D. 1066), and the foundation of the feudal 
system to the commencement of the Tudor Dynasty (a.p. 1485). 
Thanks to the social drill which the Northmen received under the 
Frankish successors of the Romans, William the Conqueror quashed 
all the petty rivalries of the Anglo-Saxon tribes, and raised the 
superstructure of the Feudal system on the primitive foundations of 
the hundred, shire and national Witena-gemots. All feudal barons, 
bishops, abbots and priors swore fealty and service to the Norman 
king. Castles, cathedrals, churches, monasteries and nunneries 
studded the land. Our modern House of Commons sprung into 
existence under Simon de Montfort (1265), who summoned the 
knights of the shire, citizens from the towns, and burgesses from 
the burghs to take their seats in the English Parliament. Suffice it 
to state that Norman, Plantagenet, Lancastrian and Yorkist dynasties 
succeeded each other in social evolution, and that the suicidal civil 
Wars of the Roses nearly exhausted the feudal barons of old Eng- 
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land. The successive struggles of the feudal houses for Royal 
supremacy thus forms the dominant characteristic of medizval 
England. 

We have already referred to the Nicene Creed, imported into 
England dufing the Anglo-Saxon period, and can only mention a 
few of the prominent theological additions and accretions which 
sprung up during the dark ages of mediwval Europe and Britain 
derived from our modern Histories of the Christian Church and 
Histories of Doctrine (Dogmen Geschichte). 

First and foremost stands the monstrous doctrine of Transubstan- 
tiation—the magical conversion of bread into ‘ the real body, blood, 
soul and divinity ” of the Jewish Jesus; Purgatory for the purifica- 
tion of souls from sin after death became a perpetual fund for the 
enrichment of the priesthood ; so did Indulgences for thousands of 
years out of purgatory, and Masses for the souls of the dead. 
Auricular confession converted the priesthood into human godhood, 
as did exorcism or the expulsion of devils, which was only abolished 
in the eighteenth century. Saints, male and female, were canonised, 
and surrounded the throne of God as mediators and intercessors, in 
the company of Jesus and His mother Mary, the ‘‘ Queen of Heaven.” 
Clerical celibacy, the natural consequence of the Jewish belief in 
woman being the first in all transgression and the origin of evil, as 
well as the Nazarite life of the Founder, was early enforced, but not 
generally adopted until the eleventh century. Holy water, which 
had received the blessing of a priest, was invaluable ; so were cru- 
sades to save the Holy Sepulchre from the hands of Turkish infidels, 
winking Madonnas, Boxley roods, inextinguishable candles (painted 
boards), holy relics, and holy wells were sacred objects held in great 
reverence, as is still the Crown of Thorns in the Sainte Chapelle at 
Paris, the Holy Coat of Treves, the annual kindling of the sacred 
fire at the Holy Sepulchre, the miracle-working Virgin of Lourdes, 
&e. &e. 

After this “clear indication” of the religious evolution of Euro- 
pean and British theology, can any historical student fail to justify 
our Reformers—Socinus in Italy, Luther in Germany, Calvin in 
France, who found refuge in Geneva, Zwingle in Switzerland, 
Cranmer, Latimer and Ridley in England, and Knox in Scotland— 
who carried out the Protestant Reformation at the Renaissance and 
Revival of learning ? 

3. The third or Protestant phase of English social evolution runs 
from the commencement of the Tudor Dynasty (1485) down to the 
present day (1896). 

First and foremost in the rank of constitutional developments due 
to the new monarchy of modern Britain stands the renunciation of 
the paternal Papacy (Papa) of her political pupilage, the assumption 
of Royal supremacy in Church and State, thorough-going political 
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ndence on the accession to national majority—an attitude 
inaugurated by the Renaissance and Revival of learning. Civil and 
ecclesiastical Protestantism, which produced the dynastic alterations, 
disruptions, and restorations characteristic of the Stuart and Crom- 
wellian epochs, brought to a peaceful termination at the ‘ Glorious 
Revolution ” under William and Mary (1688). 

The final results of two centuries of political discussion carried on 
by Papal and Protestant parties was the famous “ Declaration of 
Rights,” the annual vote of Supplies, Budget and Civil List; the 
distinctive sphere and limits of civil and ecclesiastical government, 
assigned by the Statesmen of the Commonwealth and Revolution to 
the modern phase of the British Constitution ; the limited monarchy 
of King, Lords and Commons, which raised the nation to politica) 
pre-eminence and ascendency in the policy and diplomacy of Europe. 
And the feudal barons, who were reduced to fifty at the accession of 
the Tudor dynasty, were raised to fifty-six at the death of Elizabeth ; 
at the death of James I. to 105 ; of Charles I. to 1385; of Charles IT. 
to 176; of William III. to 192; of Anne to 209; of George I. to 
216; of George II. to 229; of George III. to 359 ; of George IV. 
to 396; of William IV. to 456; whilst 266 have been added during 
the reign of Queen Victoria. We thus learn that nearly one half of 
our modern House of Lords, numbering 576 members, has been 
created by our modern Premiers; and instead of forming the linea) 
descendants of extinct Norman barons, feudal and military nobility, 
represents, like the elected House of Commons, consisting of 670 
members, the duties and responsibilities of the talents, wealth and 
property of the modern English, Scottish, Welsh and Irish cultured 
community.’ 

All the later additions and expansions of the British Constitution 
are due to the prodigious social and industrial progress of the British 
people, under the nominal rule of the Brunswick dynasty, and dates 
from the era of ‘the great Commoners ”—Chatham, Pitt, Fox, and 
Burke. Freedom of Debate, Freedom of the Press, Parliamentary 
Reports, Public Meetings, Catholic Emancipation (1829), the Reform 
Bill (1832), the Municipal Corporation Act (1835), the second Reform 
Bill (1867), the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the Irish 
Church (1869), the Irish Land Bills (1870-81), Abolition of Reli- 
gious Tests (1870), Promotion by Merit in the Army (1871), the 
Ballot (1872), National Education (1871), County Councils (1889), 
and Parish Councils (1894)—a series of constitutional Acts which 
have escinded the obsolete and antiquated elements, and transferred 
the government from the Crown to the Commons—the representa- 

1 We cannot resist the opportunity to suggest that the House of Lords, a “ natural 
selection,” and veritable hall of British heroes, created by our modern premiers, 
might easily be made “elective,” through the medium of our new County Councils, 


according to Lord Rosebery’s proposal, who could send up two or three political ex- 
perts from every county to form a British Senate. 
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tives of the people, the middle and commercial classes of the 
community, provincial proprietors, military and naval officers, bar- 
risters, lawyers, merchants, agriculturists, and industrialists—de facto 
transformed Parliamentary into Federal constitutionalism, parochial, 
provincial, municipal, and Parliamentary representation and self- 
government.' So much for the political evolution of the British 
‘Constitution. Let us now turn to the contemporary course of reli- 

gious evolution. . 

When Henry VIII. came to the throne, the Protestant Reforma- 
tion was rampant throughout European Christendom. ‘ Reformation 
in the head and members” was the universal cry, and Henry revolted 
against the tiresome tergiversation of the Fathers of Christendom in 
the divorce of his Queen, Catharine of Aragon, declared his own 
supremacy in Church and State, carried out the suppression of the 
monasteries, confiscated their property, amounting to nearly one-third 
of the land of England, and the extinct abbots and priors lost their 
seats in the House of Lords. 

The Confession of Faith (Confessio Fidei) of Roman Christianity 
was summed up in the Council of Trent. The Thirty-nine Articles 
of the Church of England contains the primitive creed of modern 
ecclesiastical Protestantism, with a Prayer-book and Liturgy drawn 
up from the Roman Breviary and Missal, and an English translation 
of the Old and New Testament ; whilst another Confession was con- 
cocted by the Westminster Assembly of Divines, and adopted by the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 

John Milton, our great epic poet, reverted to Arianism; John 
Locke, our great philosopher, to Deism, and was followed by a host 
of successors; and Cambridge dabbled in Arianism in the eighteenth 
century ; while the French Encyclopedists, headed by Voltaire and 
Rousseau, the Scottish David Hume, and the German philosophers, 
Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and Lessing, declared in favour of 
pure Theism. . 

But the dominant characteristic of modern religious evolution 
emanated from the “ Higher Criticism” of Germany, in conjunction 
with France, Holland, and New England, embracing the pre-eminent 
names of F. C. Baur, Strauss, Kuenen, Wellhausen, Renan, Channing, 
Emerson, Parker, Freeman Clarke, and their English and Scottish 
disciples, Driver, Cheyne, and Bruce—all of whom adopt the “ his- 
toric method,” and apply the “common canons of criticism” to the 
interpretation of universal literature. 

Last, but not least, the accumulated revelations and discoveries of 
the modern circle of sciences have totally eclipsed the primitive and 


1 If the House of Commons had the political sagacity to adopt the political check 
of a two-thirds or three-fourths majority in passing constitutional amendments, 
existing in the constitution of the United States and accepted by several European 
governments, it would prevent the reckless measures proposed by popular demagogues 
and render the exercise of the “ Veto’’ almost unnecessary. 
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antiquated notions of Oriental and Occidental peoples. First in order 
comes the Copernican theory of astronomy, and our earth, instead 
of being “ established on pillars that cannot be moved,” runs round 
the sun, and the old heaven of the Orient has been converted 
into a ‘gaseous envelope.” Geology followed with the embryolo- 
gical evolution of our planet during the Palaeozoic, Mesozoic and 
Kainozoic epochs, crammed with fossil relics of extinct flora and 
fauna, and displaced the Jewish and Christian doctrine of Death and 
sin—the origin of evil by Adam, Eve and the Serpent, discovered 
by George Smith in the ruins of Nineveh. Physiology startled the 
world with the new revelation of the neurological identity of animal 
and human brains, whilst the Darwinian “ Descent of Man” traces 
his ancestral lineage to the iong pedigree of living beings who 
ranged over the surface of the earth during 100,000,000 years, and 
effaced the “image of God,” ascribed to mankind in the Mosaic 
account of creation. Hence the endless religious sects which have 
swarmed off during the course of Protestant evolution, and claim the 
title of the one only true religion, the loud demand for religious 
equality, and the disestablishment and disendowment of the decadent 
national churches, confirmed by the successful experiments of 
our social offspring in the United States, the Canadian Dominion, 
Australia and New Zealand. Hence the New Era dates from the 
foundation of modern Protestantism—de facto, a New religion,’ as 
always arises on the attainment of national majority formulated in 
Strauss’s New Faith (Die alte und neue Glaube) based on pure 
Theism and the scientific interpretaton and exposition of the laws of 
nature, human nature and the universe. All the world knows that 
Roman Christianity was abolished in France at the Revolution, was 
restored by Napoleon the Great from dynastic policy, and awaits final 
destruction by the numerical majority of the National Assembly. 
The Irish branch of the English Church was cut off in 1869 by the 
Liberal champion of the British masses. The Welsh branch is 
doomed by the motley groups of his Liberal followers. The same 
fate hangs over the Scottish Church, and the close of the first phase 
of British Protestantism will take place at the excision of the 
original stock of Roman religion propagated in England. Accord- 
ingly hereditary ecclesiastical Protestantism embodied in the Lutheran, 
Calvinistic, and Anglican Creeds, will be succeeded by the rational 
Protestantism heralded by the higher race of the modern “ Leaders of 
thought and opinion.” At this point we now ask the pertinent 
question, Do these political and religious phenomena, characteristic 
of social evolution in Great Britain during the last four centuries 
of the Protestant era, present a “clear indication ” of future tenden- 
cies or not? 

Our next step leads us into the wide field of universal history 
1 See Lasaulx’s Philosophie der Geschichte. 
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(Welt-Geschichte) embracing the last division of historical science 
—viz., Comparative history, for the purpose of corroborating the 
foregoing conclusions. Here we can only state that the historical 
scientist can now trace, with the aid of the Sacred books of the East, 
the bald outlines at least, of the social evolution of Chinese, Thibetan, 
Hindu, Persian, Babylonian, Assyrian, Egyptian, and Arabian civili- 
sation, which may be designated historical geology or palzontology ; 
for we must depend on the fossil relics of Oriental politics, religions, 
literatures, and arts. We only ask the reader to compare the lead- 
ing outlines of the chronological evolution of the Jewish, Hellenic, 
and Roman races, familiar as household words to all modern 
scholars. 
PARALLEL Epocns. 

Judea, B.C. 1500, tribal ; 1100, monarchy ; 956, disruption ; 588, 
conquest; A.D. 70, destruction. 

Greece, B.c. 1500; regal, 1045 ; eupatrid, 594; democratic, 146 
conquest. 

Rome, B.C. 752, regal; 510, consular ; 30, imperial ; a.p. 476, fall. 

Without attempting to give a detailed exposition of Jewish, 
Hellenic, and Roman social evolution, our present purpose requires 
us only to point out the striking historical parallel which exists 
between the decline and fall of Roman imperialism, contemporary 
with the rise of the new Christian religion and family of nations 
from A.D. 1 to 476, and the social and religious evolution which 
took place between the commencement of the Protestant era, a.p. 
1485 to 1896. 

The foundation of a ‘ new city,” a new religion, and a new policy 
by Constantine the Great dates from a.D. 325, and the edict which 
abolished the ancient religion of the Roman Empire was issued by 
Theodosius the Great in a.p. 390, in the following terms: “It is 
our will and pleasure that none of our subjects, whether magistrates 
or private citizens, however exalted or however humble may be 
their rank and condition, shall presume in any city, or in any place, 
to worship an inanimate idol by the sacrifice of a guiltless victim.” 
Carlyle dates the foundation of the New era (i.c., of new nations) 
and the first abolition of Christianity in Europe at the French Revo- 
tion 1792, nearly 300 years after 1485. The father of ancient 
Christendom was shorn of the temporal power in 1870, 370 years 
after the Reformation. During the same year the first branch of 
the British Church was cut down in Ireland. The Welsh Church is 
doomed to fall. The Scottish Church follows. And the primitive 
stock of the ancient Anglo-Saxon Church abides the same destiny. 

In conclusion, can any historical student demand a “ clearer indi- 
cation” of the fundamental law of social evolution? or of the 
educational value of historical science ? 

A HistoricaL Scientist. 
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THE OLD M.P. AND THE NEW. 


In the competition to remove various disqualifications for member- 
ship of the Lower House, and to pave the way for the entry into 
Parliament of all kinds and conditions of men-——in which both 
great parties in the State have been more or less engaged during 
the last three-quarters of a century—the question of whether or no 
we are tending to get, on the whole, a better class of legislator 
has been often overlooked. Yet the most reckless reformer of our 
Parliamentary system will scarcely deny that, however democratic, 


inexpensive, and free from corruption the election machinery may 


be made, the State cannot be a great gainer if those who are sent 
to the House of Commons to manage public affairs are neither more 
efficient nor more conscientious than their predecessors existing 
under a less ideal system. 

To contrast one Parliament with another in regard not to the legis- 
lative work achieved, but to the merits and ability of the members 
of each, would be a profitless task. But there are broad fea- 
tures connected with the composition of various Parliaments and 
Parliamentary eras which should well repay attention, and help to 
satisfy us as to whether we are likely to get a better product out of 
a greatly improved machine, and out of changes unconnected with 
reforms of the electoral and representative system. A few years 
ago nothing was more striking than the encouragement given to 
pure class representation by the increase in the number of “ Labour 
M.P.’s” in the House of Commons. This was quite one of the chief 
features of the contest of 1892; but at the last General Election 
those who openly came forward as the representatives of a particular 
class, and as such, and such alone, sought the support of the elec- 
torate, fared ill. Several of the labour members most prominent in 
the 1892—5 Parliament were defeated in the last General Election ; 
whilst others, who then expected to come into Parliament for the 
first time, found themselves at the bottom of the poll. Here and 
there an avowed supporter of class legislation met with success ; but, 
on the whole, the rout of this kind of candidate was of a decisive 
character. 

The most notable feature of the composition of the present Parlia- 
ment is the great numerical strength of the legal profession. There 
have been, in long past times, Parliaments in which the lawyers 
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have played a far greater part than they are likely to do in this or 
any future one; but, in point of numbers, they are at least five times 
as strong as they were in those Parliaments where they took the 
leading part in the defence of the liberties of the people, and in 
resistance to the encroachments of the Crown. ‘The number of 
barristers in the House of Commons at the present time is not less 
than 130, or rather more than 20 per cent. of the total number of 
members, and, in addition, there are 19 members representing 
the other side of the legal profession, making up a grand total of 
150 lawyers. Of course a large percentage of these lawyer members 
have qualified themselves in law merely for ornamental purposes, 
and probably do not appear in wig and gown from one end of the 
term to the other. At the same time, even setting aside those who 
are not in any sense working lawyers, and have no thought of 
turning their qualifications to practical use in respect to any desirable 
appointment which may offer itself, there yet remains a legal con- 
tingent suflicient to justify in many minds Mr. Chamberlain’s protest 
during the General Election against the candidature of “ briefless 
barristers.” ‘The great increase in the number of lawyers in the 
House, though not an absolutely novel feature—as shown by the 
fact that after the election of 1892 the number of barrister and 
solicitor M.P.’s was within a dozen or so of the present total—has 
taken place within the last few Parliaments. Writing just half a 
century ago, Townsend, in his Memoirs of Parliament, a light and 
agreeable discourse on House of Commons men and manners, 
remarked that there was no danger of the lawyers growing much 
more numerous in Parliament than they were at that time, and he 
saw no need for sensitive country gentlemen to feel any discomfort 
on that score. In those days it is certain that the legal element 
was regarded askance by the “ county grandees,” as Canning, with 
some bitterness, called them, and then, as well as in even later times, 
there was a distinct feeling against their seeking the suffrages of the 
electors in the county constituencies. Nor was this unfriendly 
attitude towards lawyer Parliamentarians by any means confined to 
country gentlemen at that time. At various periods since the 
reign of Edward III. lawyers had been, amongst now one class, 
now another, the objects of suspicion or of open abuse. In the 
forty-sixth year of Edward III.’s reign the Lords passed what 
Campbell, in his Lives of the Chancellors, calls a most unconstitutional 
ordinance, the object of which was the absolute exclusion of all 
lawyers from the legislative assembly. The Commons declined to 
assent to this ordinance, and it was not acted on till the reign of 
Henry IV., when Beaufort took the very high-handed course, in fram- 
ing his Writs of Summons, of inserting a clause “ that no apprentice 
or other man of law should be elected.” The result was the 
“Lack Learning Parliament ’—as the lawyers gleefully named it— 
Vou. 146.—No. 6. 2U 
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or Parliamentum Indoctum. Sir Edward Coke, commenting on this 
exclusion and its results, remarked that in the “ Lack Learning 
Parliament ” there ‘‘ never was a good law made.” 

The prohibition, which was no doubt owing to the jealousy with 
which the King and his Chancellor regarded a class who at that 
period were identifying themselves with the defence of the privi- 
leges of the Commons, was not repeated in any later Writs of Sum- 
mons, but for long afterwards we find the lawyers very unpopular 
with typical noblemen, such as Lord Halifax, and many others in the 
time of Charles II. Stratford hated the lawyers, as his letters to 
Laud show, whilst James I. spoke about the “ curious wrangling of 
lawyers upon words and syllables,” and though there were not more 
than twenty or thirty in Parliament at the time, he urged the Com- 
mons not to be stirred up by their “law questions, debates, quirks, 
tricks, and jerks.” Nor do they seem to have been at all times in 
high favour as legislators amongst the merchants and traders, for 
Andrew Marvel, who fitly represented the class, railed more than 
once against the “long robe of the law.” It is, however, certain that 
though a section of the legal element in Parliament may have been 
mere time-servers, there were not a few great and disinterested law- 
yers, such as Pym, Hyde, Somers, Sawyer, and Maynard, who were 
of inestimable service to the Commons in their struggle for their 
liberties during and before the Stuart period. Maynard, who was 
summoned to the Convention Parliament in his eighty-sixth year, 
wisely made politics subservient to his real profession, law. There 
are some at the present time amongst those anxious to rise at the Bar 
who might with advantage follow Maynard’s example. It is a pre- 
vailing idea that to enter Parliament is either to secure a lucrative 
appointment, or else to win a practice, but as a rule aspirants who 
thus lightly take upon themselves the duties of legislators are 
doomed to a bitter awakening. In reality few things are more diffi- 
cult than to succeed in politics and to succeed in law at the same 
time, so far, at any rate, as young and comparatively inexperienced 
men are concerned. ‘To go into politics in the House of Commons 
when one’s position as a successful barrister is assured is quite another 
matter. 

The results of this enormous increase in the number of lawyers in 
Parliament have yet to be seen. So far it does not seem to have 
effected a corresponding improvement in the drafting of many of the 
private members’ Bills, which so surely find their way before the end 
of the Session into the waste paper basket ; though Bills, it may be 
admitted, are nowadays rarely quite so unskilfully drawn up and 
worded as in the early Parliaments of the century, when even the 
printer, occasionally unable to parse the grammar of some of the 
legislators, was prompted to put a “ sic” in the margin, and when 
matters in no wise related to one another were bound together in 
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what were known as “ faggot acts.” One fact in regard to the 
invasion of Parliament by the legal profession is certain—namely, 
that the lawyers are to some extent superseding a class which for 
centuries has predominated at St. Stephen’s. A glance through the 
list of seats now represented by lawyers is interesting as showing the 
decided falling off in the number of country gentlemen and landed 
proprietors in the House of Commons. Not a few of the seats 
formerly represented in Parliament by the landowners now return 
barristers, though, no doubt, in some instances the one title includes 
the other. It is unfortunately only within the last ten years that 
the professions of the members returned at each General Election have 
been carefully compiled, and in consequence it is very difficult to 
give exact analyses of the composition of various Parliaments before 
this period. Though there are Parliamentary Returns existing of 
the names of every member of the House of Commons from very 
early times—indeed, from the date of the establishment of our Par- 
liamentary system—they afford very meagre information respecting 
the vocation of the members, and we have to content ourselves with 
such general statements as reliable historians have been able to 
give. . 
The Reform Bill of 1832 naturally caused a considerable revolution 
in the composition of Parliament, as well as in the whole basis of 
representation. By increasing the electoral strength of the towns 
and populous centres it brought into the House of Commons a large 
body of men directly representative of the middle classes and of the 
manufacturing and commercial interests. It established what has 
been described as government by the middle classes. Hitherto 
the men of business and commerce in Parliament had been few and 
far between. The City of London seems to have been most uniformly 
faithful to this class. All four members returned previous to 1852 
were usually representative of the trade of the City. Of, for instance,. 
the four City representatives in 1820, one was described as a fish- 
monger, a second as a draper, a third as a spectacle-maker, and a 
fourth as a wheelwright. The two Westminster seats, on the other 
hand, were traditionally associated with prominent public men such 
as Hume, Fox, and Sir Francis Burdett. After the first Reform Act 
the City of London’s example was followed by a large number of 
other enfranchised towns and populous centres; and the tendency 
of the second Reform Act in 1867 was naturally in the same direction 
since it increased the number of popular constituencies. The Parlia- 
mentary Returns, after the election of 1874, give fuller, though by 
no means complete, information as to the professions of the members, 
and show that there had now come to be a good sprinkling of com-. 
mercial men in the country divisions as well as in the borough con- 
stituencies. The percentage of bankers in the Parliament of 1874—8v. 
was quite an appreciable one ; whilst the manufacturers, shipowners, 
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ironmasters, colliery proprietors, cotton spinners, and brewers were 
all well represented. In the Parliament that assembled after the 
rejection of Mr. Gladstone’s first Home Rule Bill the landowners had 
still the lion’s share of representation, being 163 in number. This 
list included sons of peers and a few others who could be fairly 
classed under the landowning interest. A similar list in 1892 after 
the election of that year put the landowning class at 123. According 
to the list Mr. Lewis Appleton furnished in relation to the present 
Parliament the number of landowners dropped in 1895 still lower 
to 105 ; but it is to be noted that this list treats separately the peers’ 
sons and brothers, who are rather numerous in the new House, and 
have usually been included under the head of the landowning interest. 
Though the decrease in the numbers of the Jandowners has not been 
so swift as the rise in the numbers of lawyers in the House, it is 
unmistakable, The landowners, who are the direct legislative de- 
scendants of the old governing class in Parliament, have not so 
much been squeezed out through the competition of rich and ener- 
getic condidates representing other interests; but rather their 
lessening numbers in Parliament are attributable to depreciation in 
the value of land, and to diminished incomes which will no longer 
stand the heavy calls of Parliamentary life. Whole counties in 
the south and east of England which, well within memory, were 
almost entirely represented by country gentlemen of the old stamp, 
have now to look to widely different quarters for their members. 
What was once regarded as a duty in the country gentleman has 
become a luxury. Much has been said of late years in favour of 
minimising the expenses of candidates for Parliament by throwing 
election costs on the rates. It is at least conceivable that one result 
of such a policy would be an increase in the number of impoverished 
country gentlemen in Parliament—an end certainly not aimed at by 
those who press for this item of the Liberal and Radical programme. 

Have these changes in the composition of Parliament, the 
diminution of the number of the country gentlemen, the influx of 
lawyers into the House, and the return to Parliament of a certain 
number of members, who not only distinctly represent one particular 
class, but who openly profess to be at Westminster in order to 
promote the interest of that class alone—have these, and other 
changes which an analysis of the professions of legislators of to-day 
discloses, made for a much better and more efficient assembly of law- 
makers than that which sat at Westminster half a century ago? 
If this question were put to Mr. Keir Hardie he would possibly reply 
that the House of Commons of to-day is no whit preferable to the 
House of Commons of fifty years ago; and a representative of the 
old school of “ high Toryism,” a laudator temporis acti, would find 
himself in agreement for once in a way with Mr. Hardie. On the 
other hand, to the average reformer, the question may scarcely seem 
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deserving of serious treatment. To him the Parliament of old was 
a Parliament of privilege, a Parliament of ‘‘ the classes” as opposed 
to “the masses,” which only passed good laws when frightened 
into doing so by dangerous popular agitations. But it is not 
the strong partisan, whose knowledge of the history of Parlia- 
mentary and political life of his own century is usually rather 
_meagre, that one expects to see alight upon the truth. Writing 
of a period in our Parliamentary history, considerably antecedent to 
the Reform Bill of 1832, Mr. Lecky—who will scarcely be regarded 
as a mere partisan, in so far as his History of the Highteenth 
Century is concerned—whilst admitting that the then Parliamentary 
system was “a government by the upper classes of the nation,” says 
that those classes possessed political capacity in an eminent degree. 
At a still earlier period, and long before the death blow was 
administered to the system of corruption, which more or less 
flourished till the first Reform Bill was carried, men like Voltaire 
and Montesquieu waxed almost enthusiastic over the excellence of 
English Parliamentary institutions. That a considerable section of 
members, before corruption was finally put a stop to, were unfit 
to sit in Parliament is a matter that admits of no doubt. Yet there 
never seemed to be lacking excellent Parliamentarians on both sides. 
Politics in the first half of the nineteenth century was a simpler 
vocation than now, for there were no Newcastle Programmes in those 
times, and, despite the account Gibbon has left of the fatigue and 
stress of Parliamentary life about the time of the war with America, 
there was nothing like the high pressure at which the M.P. of to-day 
works. But there was solid work to be got through, even in 
comparatively quiet times, as may be gathered from the fact that. 
between 1822 and 1828 not less than 2100 Acts of Parliament. 
received the Royal assent. The average member elected to the 
Parliaments of the first half of the century could scarcely claim 
brilliancy, special political knowledge, or great enthusiasm for his 
work ; but compared in other respects with the average legislator 
of the end of the second half of the century he might be found 
by no means wanting; there being no indication that he greatly 
lacked that “tact, courage, good temper, courtesy and industry,” 
which the historian quoted above sets forth as essential in those 
who are engaged in the management of public affairs. Par- 
liament, to put it with brutal frankness, did not mean meat and 
drink to him, nor was he subject to the terrors of local caucuses, and 
of excessively vigilant constituents, apt sometimes to lose sight of 
the political needs of the nation in those of the parish. In entire 
freedom from the baser forms of corruption, in ‘‘ keenness” for 
politics, in—on the whole—devotion tothe hard work connected with 
legislative duties, and in a greater grip of the burning questions of 
the day, the average legislator of the second half is wel! in advance 
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of the legislator of the first half of the century. In the qualities 
which Mr. Lecky has enumerated as most desirable in persons 
engaging in public affairs he does not appear to be so much ahead of 
his predecessor, whilst in that of independence he must be regarded 
as a considerable way behind him. To non-partisans, therefore, 
the great changes in the composition of the House of Commons since 
1832 will not yield unmixed satisfaction, These changes have 
resulted in a far greater diversity in classes of men and interests 
being represented in Parliament; have made politics much more like 
a business than it formerly was; have helped to bring into the 
House a number of authorities and experts on all manner of sub- 
jects, together with some faddists ; and have tended in many cases to 
convert the member into the mouthpiece or deputy, which most 
statesmen, including Burke, have conceived to be an evil. 


GrorGE A. B. Dewar. 
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“JAMES FIRST AND SIXTH.” 


“‘Goop QuEEN Bess” died at Richmond early on the morning of 
Thursday, March 24, 1603. An hour afterwards Sir Robert Carey, 
who, booted and spurred, had been awaiting her Majesty’s expected 
decease, set out for Scotland, to bear the news to her successor, 
carrying with him the royal ring taken from the finger of the dead 
queen by Lady Scroop. Sir Robert arrived at Holyrood Palace, 
Edinburgh, late on Saturday night, having stopped on the way only 
‘to change horses and to snatch some hasty refreshment. He 
demanded to see the King, but was met with the intimation that 
James had retired to rest. The request was added that he should 
state his business. ‘ Only td his Highness will I reveal my busi- 
ness,” he cried; “ but it is of the highest importance, and I must 
see him.” 

The monarch, who had a pretty shrewd suspicion what the burden 
of the news was, gave orders for his admittance to the royal bed- 
room. ‘Then Sir Robert, kneeling and presenting the ring, hailed 
James as King of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland. The 
next day (Sunday, March 27), as the official intimation had not 
-arrived by the hands of Sir Charles Percy, brother to the Earl of 
Northumberland, and Thomas Somerset, son of the Earl of Wor- 
-cester, the news was not formally announced in the Scottish 
‘metropolis. The fact, however, was widely known, and excited a 
great commotion. The King, as usual, attended worship at St. Giles’s, 
at which Mr. John Hall, one of the ministers of the church, officiated. 
After the preliminary exercises, the preacher announced as his text, 
‘‘ James First and Sixth.” <‘‘ Hey, sirs, he’s at me already,” cried 
the monarch, who appears to have had no compunction in interrupt- 
ing the course of public worship with foolish remarks, as witness 
his celebrated wrangle with Mr. Walter Balcanqual regarding the 
‘Scriptural authority for bishops, and with Mr. John Cowper on his 
refusing to pray that Queen Mary’s life might be spared. As the 
itext contained an admirable epitome of the king’s character, of 
which his own conscience must have been convinced, there is little 
wonder the home-thrust was not relished— He that wavereth is 
dike a wave of the sea, driven with the wind and tossed.” Could any 
description be more applicable to the shifty, unreliable, craft-loving 
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spirit of him who was yet to receive, and to accept in all seriousness, 
the satirical appellation of ‘The British Solomon ?” 

Not so much, however, to the actions of James as a ruler, will 
the present sketch be devoted, as to what he achieved in letters. 
That he cherished all his life a desire to win fame both as a poet 
and a prose writer is evident from the beginning of the preface to his 
translation into Scots verse of the Uranie of Du Bartas: ‘‘ Having 
oft revolved and red over (favourable reader) the booke and poems 
of the divine and illuster Potte, Salust du Bartas, I was moved by 
the oft reading and perusing of them, with a restless and lofty 
desire, to preas to attain to the like vertue.” And in his twelfth 
sonnet in The Essayes of a Prentise in the Divine Art of Poesic 
(written when nineteen years of age) he says, appealing to the gods 
of mythology : 


“In short, you all fore-named gods, I pray 
For to concur with one accord and will 
That all my works may perfyte be alway ; 
Which if ye doe, then swear I for to fill 
My workes immortal with your praises still.” 


The general opinion is that James was nothing more than a 
chattering pedant, puffed up with a mistaken sense of his own 
learning and genius, But this hasty criticism, it is to be feared, is 
only the repetition, by critics who have not read a line of his works, 
of the dictum of one or two of their elder brethren whose acquaintance 
with his writings was confined to a few passages from the Counter- 
blaste to Tobacco or the Basilicon Doron. But these, though 
meritorious enough, and withal the most popular, are the least 
important of James’s works as a man of letters. His sonnets 
are, at any rate, equal to four-fifths of the verse published 
at that period. His translations from Du Bartas are felicitously 
executed, while the Jewlis and Cautelis in Scottis Poesie are 
characterised by sound common-sense, wholly untouched by the 
taint of Euphuism—that bastard mannerism designed to hide 
poverty of thought under a tinsel brilliancy of expression. 

James VI., though the fact need hardly be recalled to the recol- 
lection of readers, was the son of Mary and Darnley, and was born 
in Edinburgh Castle on June 19,1566. He saw the light in stormy 
times. Scotland was already fatally rent in twain by the struggles 
of the Reformed and Catholic parties, the former headed by the 
Earl of Moray, the latter by the Queen. Much of his shiftiness and 
lack of honest straightforwardness has been accounted for by the 
shock his mother received on that bleak, stormy Saturday night, 
March 9, about three months before her confinement, when, just as 
she was at supper, David Rizzio was butchered by Darnley and 
his fellow-conspirators to put an end to the influence the Italian 
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was acquiring over the Queen. Mary was a singular compound of 
intellectual strength and feminine weakness. More subtle by far 
than any of the Guises, she felt it an imperative necessity to have 
some strong masculine spirit whereon to lean. Had Darnley not 
been the weakling he was, Rizzio never would have been heard of; 
had Rizzio not been slain, James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, never 
would have so ingratiated himself with his royal mistress, even 
though he had been a thousand times more unscrupulous than he 
proved himself. John Knox himself records in his History his 
estimate of Mary’s talents, emphasising once and again his astonish- 
ment at what he calls “‘ hir craftie witt.”' This quality was present 
in greater measure in James's nature, and, as it was not held in 
check by a cautious regard for expediency—undoubtedly a prime 
attribute of his mother’s character until love rendered her reckless 
—he manifested those instances of gross vacillation, of which no 
man in his senses would have been guilty whose moral nature had 
not received a fatal twist. If there is any dependence to be placed 
on the doctrines of heredity, then James was more sinned against 
than sinning, and his countrymen have not been so ready to do him 
justice as they might, seeing their sense of fairness has oftentimes 
been distorted by sectarian bigotry. To the man who endeavoured 
to sweep away Presbyterianism what toleration could be extended ? 
Therefore James has suffered unduly, though perhaps not entirely 
unjustly, for his mistaken zeal in attempting to establish Episcopacy 
in Scotland. 

But to our story. An amusing instance of obedience to the 
letter of the law is afforded by the conduct of the English ambas- 
sadors present at the baptism of the Prince at Stirling Castle, 
Sunday, November 15, 1566. The ceremony was_ performed, 
according to the rites of the Church of Rome, by Hamilton, Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews. But, says the Book of the Universal Kirk, 
“The Englishe ambassador, the Erle of Bedford, and most of the Scottis 
nobles remained withoute ye dore of ye chapelle” to avoid counten- 
ancing the ceremonies of the Romish Church. ‘The Queen’s sister, 
the Countess of Argyle, assisted at the ceremony: for which, having 
“ Willinglye submitted hirsel to the discipline of the Kirk last 
December, 1567, ye saide layde was ordaynit to mak public repent- 
aunce in the Chapelle Royall at Striveling in time of preaching.” 

For several years James had neither father nor mother, nor did 
he understand what parental affection was from personal experience. 
After Mary’s surrender at Carbery Hill, and abdication in Lochleven, 
she appointed as tutors to her son James, Earl of Moray, her 
natural brother; James, Earl of Arran and Duke of Chatelherault ; 
the Earls of Lennox, Argyle, Athol, Morton, Glencairn, and Mar ; 
and on August 29, 1567, when only fourteen months old, James 

1 See report of his first conference with Mary. 
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was crowned at Stirling, the Earl of Morton and Alexander Hume, 
taking the oaths for him, “that he would observe the laws and 
maintain the religion then publicly taught; preserve it as far as he 
could, and oppose everything contrary to it.” It is well known that, 
when attempting to impose Episcopacy on Scotland, and on being 
confronted with the terms of his coronation oath, he replied that 
“promises could not be binding on him which were made for him 
by others!” Yet this reply was quite typical of his character, and 
of his conduct day by day towards those who were so foolish as to 
place any dependence on him. He was simply a moral imbecile, to 
whom the relative meaning of “truth” and “ falsehood” had really 
no signification, 

Regarding the infancy and early childhood of James, we have no 
reliable information. Were all to be credited which tradition served 
up as historic fact, one would be in doubt whether to regard him as 
rogue or fool, though the balance of testimony would incline to 
the side of roguery. He had everything to tempt him both to 
folly and vice. He was surrounded by those who founded their 
future advancement upon pandering to both, and who trusted to 
make of James the Sixth what their predecessors in the same 
infamous practices, had effected in the case of the “Third” of the 
same name. Even in his childhood he displayed that fondness for 
favourites which characterised him all his life—a trait in a monarch 
as fatal as it is contemptible. 

Probably John Knox, immediately before his deat: perceived this 
tendency in the child-monarch. He advised that James should be 
“straitly” brought up, contending that the passage ‘‘ Spare the rod 
and spoil the child,” was more applicable to him than to any other youth, 
as the future weal or woe of a kingdom depended on his discretion. 
He also considered that his education should be committed to the 
care of the greatest scholar of that age, George Buchanan, so that 
the boy might be weaned from his unworthy associates. Knox’s 
advice was followed. But, alas, Buchanan had unpromising soil to 
work upon. James had in early years no love of learning for its 
own sake, His only reason for prosecuting it was that he might 
make a parade of his attainments and thereby excite wonder among 
his people. In fact Buchanan was in despair at first how to induce 
his royal pupil to apply himself to his studies. That the pedagogue 
was a severe disciplinarian is pretty well authenticated. The pert 
boy conceived a salutary dread of the Northern Erasmus. Long years 
after, he remarked of some personage about his Court “that he ever 
trembled at his approach, it minded him so of his pedagogue, Master 
Buchanan.” Good old Calderwood in his quaint way relates that 
the tutor “ didna forbeir laying his hand on ye Lord’s Annointed, 
on that pairt of his person where stripes are safest.” But another 
and equally well ** authenticated” tradition states that when James 
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required the rod, Buchanan was in the habit of beating another lad 
for the King’s offences, in the hope that, the royal pity being aroused 
by the tears of the vicarious sufferer, James might apply himself to 
study to save his companion’s back. But the boy king seemed to 
think it was quite in accordance with the fitness of things that 
another should suffer for him. Even in these early days his belief 
in the jus divinum was firmly grounded! Probably, therefore, the 
scourging by proxy would have gone on to the end of the chapter, 
had not the patient “ floggee” at last rebelled and passed on the 
thrashing to the roya! coward with such an accretion of interest that 
the latter was driven to learn for very fright’s sake. 

Whether this be fact or fiction, certain it is James at length con- 
ceived such a passion for learning that Buchanan’s troubles were 
over. That the great Scottish Scaliger was only permitted to instruct 
James until his thirteenth year must ever be matter for regret. Had 
Buchanan been able to complete the task he had commenced, there 
can be little doubt he would have eradicated those tendencies towards 
pedantry which are visible in all the monarch’s literary work. But 
as the old scholar says in the Epistle Dedicatory of his History of 
Scotland, inscribed to James: ‘“ An incurable distemper having made 
me unfit to discharge in person, the care of your instruction com- 
mitted to me, I thought that sort of writing which tends to the 
information of the mind would best supply the want of my attend- 
ance, and resolved to send your Majesty faithful counsellors from 
history, that you might make use of their advice in your delibera- 
tions, and imitate their virtue in your actions.” 

From his thirteenth year, therefore, James was virtually allowed 
to follow his own bent in his studies. Of course, as is well known, 
he had assumed the government in 1578, when but twelve years of 
age, and it was scarcely to be expected that, in those days at least, a 
reigning monarch should be a scholar. But as Maitland remarks, 
it would have been well if Buchanan had been spared a few years 
longer to have exercised that moral influence over James's nature 
which the great scholar undoubtedly possessed until his death in 
1582. Certain it is, that no sooner was the wise advice of Buchanan 
lacking, than James relapsed into his former habits of consorting 
with favourites the most worthless and degraded, who deliberately 
pandered to the purely animal side of his nature. Hsmé Stewart, 
afterwards Earl of Lennox; Captain James Stewart, created Earl of 
Arran; Mombirneau, the French jester, and Francis Stewart, Karl 
of Bothwell, all succeeded in gaining an ascendancy over the king’s 
mind after Buchanan had been removed by death. Perhaps the 
grand old scholar may have had some prophetic prevision of the 
troubles yet to result from the moral weakness of his pupil. In the 
preface to his noble treatise, De Jure Regni, in which, says Sir James 
Mackintosh, ‘“‘ The principles of popular politics, and the maxims of 
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a free government are delivered with a precision, and enforced with 
an energy which no former age had equalled, and no succeeding 
has surpassed,” Buchanan, when dedicating the work to James, 
remarks in his manly, straightforward manner, wherein sycophantic 
cringing had no place, “I have sent you this treatise, not only as a 
monitor, but even as an importunate and sometimes impudent dun, 
who, in this turn of life, may convoy you beyond the rocks of adula- 
tion; and may not merely offer you advice, but confine you to the 
path which you have entered ; and if you should chance to deviate, 
may reprehend you and recal your steps. If you obey this monitor 
you will insure tranquility to yourself and your family, and will 
transmit your glory even to the most remote posterity.” 

Alas, the royal scholar referred to the work in after years only to 
make a display of his erudition, and, after he succeeded to the 
throne of England, to attempt unavailingly to refute its conclusions. 

But with all his inclination to unworthy associates and degrading 
pleasures, James, from his thirteenth to his nineteenth year, had 
seasons of intense application to study when he recoiled from the 
companionship of his tempters and devoted himself to “ plain living 
and high thinking.” He was a strange mixture of intellectual 
strength and moral weakness. All his finer instincts were towards 
culture and belles letives. He was dragged down, however, by his 
animal self to the level of the crew with whom he associated—a 
melancholy instance of the purely sensual element in a man’s nature 
obtaining the upper hand. Had his minority lasted ten years longer, 
had he not been called to the throne until his twenty-fifth or twenty- 
sixth year, and during that time had enjoyed a modicum of firm, 
paternal control, he would not have left the mournful record he has 
of unfulfilled promises, or paved hell with so many good intentions. 

It was in his nineteenth year, to wit, in 1585, that James first 
appeared as an author. In that year a thin quarto was published, 
the title-page of which runs as follows: The Essayes of a Prentise 
in the Divine Art of Poesie.—Imprinted at Edinburgh by Thomas 
Vautroullier—1585—Cum Privilegio Regali. 

This volume contained twelve sonnets in the form of invocations 
to the gods of heathen mythology; a translation of the Z’Uranie of 
the French poet Da Bartas ; a short poem on “Time” ; a translation 
of the ciii. Psalm from the Latin version of the Psalms by Tremellius ; 
and a brief prose essay entitled, Ane Schort Treatise containing some 
Reulis and Cautelis to be Observit and Eschewit in Scottis Poesie. 

Chambers in his life of James gives a somewhat enigmatical and 
contradictory criticism of this volume, He remarks: “The poems 
are chiefly a series of sonnets which bear very much the appear- 
ance of school exercises; while the prose consists of a code of laws 
for the construction of verse, according to the ideas of that age; 
yet, compared with the efforts of contemporary authors, these poems 
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may be said to bear a respectable appearance.” Either the author of 
Eminent Scotsmen had not read the works in question and was serving 
up the criticism of others, or his judgment had been strangely 
warped. James was presenting to the world the result of the 
instructions he had received from Buchanan, and his Reulis and 
Cautelis, therefore, were as able a statement of the laws of metrical 
expression as then current, as was published for at least another 
century tocome. Puttenham’s longer treatise was only an expansion 
of what was set down in brief in James's little tract; while the 
volume which Bysshe published towards the close of the seventeenth 
century does not seize on the salient points of poetical composition 
with anything like the felicitous brevity of the royal author. For 
example, on the subject of rhyming he remarks: ‘“ Ze (ye) maun 
(must) beware likewayis (except necessitie compell yow) of Ryming 
in Termis, quhilk is to say, that your first or hinmest word in the 
lyne exceid not twa or thre syllabis at the maist, using thrie as seindill 
as ye can.” Then on the subject of verbosity he adds: “In quhat- 
sumever ze put in verse, ze maun put in na wordis, ather metri causa 
or zit, for filling furth the nomber of the fete, bot that they be all 
sa necessare, as ze sould be constrainit to use thame in cace ze were 
speiking the same purpose in prose.” 

James had evidently studied the subject very minutely under the 
direction of Buchanan, the greatest metrist of his age, and the king’s 
advice can be read with both pleasure and profit even to-day. 

The sonnets, when compared with those written by his contempo- 
raries, are worthy of praise. In the composition of this strangely 
constituted man, there appears a vein of true poetic sensibility, with 
a wealth of imagination as unexpected as it is delightful. His third 
sonnet, in the series of the gods, is perhaps the best. It runs 
smoothly, the versification being correct, and the ideas clearly and 
gracefully expressed as compared with the work of many of his con- 
tempararies. The following is a favourable example of the series 
in question : 

“ But let them think in very deid they feill, 

When as I do the Winter’s stormes unfolde 
The better frosts, which waters dois congeall 

In Winter season by a pearsing cold, 

And that they heare the whiddering Boreas bolde 
With hideous hurling, rolling rocks from hie : 

Or let them think they see god Saturne olde 
Whose hoarie haire overcovering earth maks flie 


The lytle birds in flocks fra tyme they sie 
The earth and all with stormes of snow overcled.” 





‘Where James conspicuously falls short is in incisiveness and 
definiteness of statement. He is much too diffuse. He spreads one 
thought over a whole stanza, that would have gained in force by 
being expressed in a single line. His descriptions, too, albeit in 
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places vigorously painted, are too minute—a minuteness that becomes 
tedious. He leaves nothing to the imagination of the reader. But 
his language is felicitous, and some of his plirases are instinct with 
imaginative power and aptness of presentation. 

Of his translation of L’Uranie, Ou Muse Celeste, by the French 
poet Du Bartas (Guillaume de Salluste; Seigneur Du Bartas), we 
need only say that it is a fairly good piece of work. The ideas of the 
French author, who enjoyed an extraordinary popularity throughout 
Europe during his lifetime, are correctly rendered, while the language 
employed is a reasonably faithful equivalent of the French original. 
James, however, did not shine as a translator. He was impatient of 
the fetters which tied him down to reproducing the sentiments of his 
author without being permitted to improve or alter where he saw fit. 
This will appear from the following passage, selected almost at 
haphazard from the poem : 


Du Barras. James VI, 


“Te n’estoy point encor enl’April ‘ Scarce was I yet in springtyme of 
de mon age, my years, 
Quwun desir d’affranchir mon When greening great for fame 
renom du trespas, above my pears 
Chagrin me faisoit perdre et Did make me lose my wonted 
repos et repas chere and rest, 
Par le brave projet de maint Essaying learned words with 
scavant ouvrage.” curious brest.” 


The other notable compositions in the book are his rendering 
of Psalm ciii., his ““Schorte Poeme on Tyme,” and his “Sonnet. 
Decifring the Perfyte Poete.” The first mentioned, a translation 
from the Latin version of Tremellius, is a meritorious production, and 
evinces that he had profited by having the greatest Latinist since 
the days of Cicero as his tutor, His translations from the Latin 
are much superior to those from the French. It might be urged 
that the work was a labour of love. Emanuel Tremellius was a 
Jew, who, after becoming first a Catholic and then a Protestant, won 
the reputation of being the most accomplished Hebrew scholar of 
his age. His Latin version of the Scriptures had been published a 
few years before, and earned constant encomiums from the king, who 
considered his prose rendering of the Psalms wellnigh faultless. 
This, then, was the version from which James translated Psalm ciii. 
On comparing the two, one discovers that although the piece merits 
no little commendation—the elevated sentiments of the Psalmist. 
being reproduced with great dignity and propriety—yet the king 
has translated the passage with a freedom that constitutes it rather a 
paraphrase than a translation. ‘There are a few instances of mixed 
metaphor which somewhat mar its value, such as “ walking with 
the wings of restless winds ;” but, as a whole, the version is com- 
mendable, especially when his age is considered. 
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Of his poem “ On Tyme,” there is only space for passing reference. 
Written with spirit and considerable artistic grace, the piece is more 
compact, both in thought and expression, than is usually the case 
with the work of James. Had he only followed the excellent moral e 
maxims he lays down for the good of his people, that land would a 
have been blessed that called him king. Alas! that it should be so 
much easier to give advice than to exemplify the precepts in one’s 
own life. Had James only practised what he was so fond of preach- 
ing to others, he would have been the best monarch that ever sat on 
a throne. The first stanza has somewhat of the ring of Sir Philip 
Sidney’s Arcadia, or rather of the songs contained in that noble 
work, though James's quarto was published at least five years before 
the hero of Zutphen’s masterpiece saw the light: 
















“ As I was pansing in a morning aire 
And could not slepe, nor nawayes take me rest 
Furth for to walk, the morning was sa faire, 
Athort the fields, it semed to me the best, 
The Kast was cleare, whereby belyve I gest, 
That fyrie Titan coming was in sight, 
Obscuring chast Diana by his light.” 











But of his early style, perhaps the best example is to be found in 
his “ Sonnet Decifring the Perfyte Poet.” There is an easy vigour 
in the versification, a directness and consecutiveness in the ideas, a 
warmth of imagination and a lightness of touch that remind one of 
Dunbar at his best. We give the sonnet in its entirety : 







“ Ane rype ingyne, ane quick and wakened Witt 
With sommair reasons, suddenlie applyit ; 

For every purpose using reasons fitt 

With skilfulnes, where learning may be spyit, i 
With pithie words, for to express zow by it Ag 
His full intention in his proper leid. i 
The puritie quhairof, weill hes he tryit : 

With memorie to keip quhat he dois reid 

With skilfulnes and figuris, quhilks proceid 

From rhetorique, with everlasting fame, 

With others woundering, preassing with all speid 
For to attain to merit sic a name. 
All thir into the perfyte poet be. a 
Goddis, grant I may obteine the Laurell trie.” 

















As might be expected, the productions of the royal author had a 
great popularity. He received as much adulation and flattery as 
would have turned a stronger head than his. Probably the success if 
of his first book would have tempted him to try his fortune again, i 
and Maitland states he had gone far with a poetical paraphrase of 
the Book of Revelation, had the affairs of the kingdom, and espe- 
cially the relations between Kirk and State, not kept him busy. 
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With the clergy he seemed perpetually at loggerheads, the subject of 
dispute being the claims of the monarch to exercise control over the 
clergy, and the counter-claims of the ministers to rebuke James 
freely and forcibly when they considered he was doing wrong. Cer- 
tainly, such men as the Revs. Robert Bruce, John Davidson, Andrew 
Melvil, David Blair, Robert Pont, Walter Balcanqual, and other 
ecclesiastical heroes of the age, must have proved awkward thorns in 
the flesh to the self-opinionated monarch. That they sometimes per- 
mitted their zeal to outrun their discretion cannot be denied. But, in 
most cases, even their faults leaned to virtue’s side, and what they 
did was done from a sincere desire to promote the welfare of the 
country. 

' However, in 1591, after his marriage and his return from Den- 
mark, James seemed to have secured some little leisure wherein to 
woo the Muses once more. In that year a second volume of verse 
appeared, entitled Poetical Exercises. In the preface to this he 
informs the reader that all inaccuracies must be excused, seeing that 


’ “ scarslie but at stolen moments had he leisure to blenk upon any 


paper, and nocht that with free unvexed spirit.” This was the 
volume which obtained for James the greatest amount of popularity 
outside Scotland. It contained his poem on the “ Battle of Lepanto,” 
his translation of the Furies of Du Bartas, a piece entitled “ Phoenix 
—a Tragedy,” which, however, is not in dramatic form, Du Bartas’ 
rendering of James’s poem on “ Lepanto,” and a few miscellaneous 
sonnets. Taken as a whole, the merit of the book is undoubted, and 
exhibits a distinct advance both in metrical deftness and in imagina- 
tive strength. That it produced no inconsiderable stir both in 
England and France is apparent from contemporary testimony. 
Meres, in his Palladis Tamia, published in 1598, mentions him 
among the famous poets of the age, while Richard Barnfield, in his 
sonnet “ Against the Dispraysers of Poetrie,” says : 


** And you that discommend sweet Poetrie 
(So that the subject of the same be good), 
Here may you see your fond simplicitie 
Sith kings have favoured it of royal blood. 
The King of Scots (now living) is a poet. 
As his “ Lepanto” and his “‘ Furies” shoe it.” 


While Du Bartas, in the poetical preface to his translation of 
‘* Lepanto,” styles him 


“* Jaques, fusse ie vrayment, O Phenix Escossais 
Ou lombre de ton corps, ou |’Echo de ta voix.” 


There can be no doubt regarding the advance made by James in the 
exercise of the poetic art when comparing his poem on “ The 
Battle of Lepanto” with his former essays. His flight before had 
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been wavering, timid, and a little uncertain, sometimes mounting 
skywards in some really vigorous passages, breathing imaginative 
inspiration of a lofty type, anon tumbling ignominiously to the 
ground, in lines that are as pitifully weak in thought as they are 
halting in rhythm. But his ewlis and Cautelis had evidently 
been wisely laid to heart and practised in writing his new poem. 
He had studied the best models in the meantime, paying particular 
attention to the works of Du Bartas—a French poet, whose writings 
have fallen into undeserved oblivion. The result was an easy 
elegance, displayed in those poems produced subsequent to 1590, 
that was entirely absent from the quarto of 1585. As ‘“ Lepanto” 
is a poem exceedingly scarce now, and on that account inaccessible 
to the general reader, we may say, in passing, that it was an attempt 
to celebrate the great victory achieved by the Spanish, Venetian, 
and Papal fleets under the command of Don John of Austria, over 
the Turkish squadron under the famous renegade Aluch Ali—a 
victory which, as Bacon says, “ arrested for ever the advance of the 
Tark.” In the piece there are some passages full of spirit and fire, 
while the rhythm is as smooth and flowing as that of any of his 
contemporaries of the period, save Spenser and Watson. 

In his translation of the Furies of Du Bartas he manifests an 
increased facility for getting en rapport with his author, and thus 
reproducing those subtle shades of meaning for which the French 
singer was celebrated in his day. In fact, in the merely technical 
part of translation he seemed to have made as decided an advance 
as he had done in the department of original composition. 

But the ornament of the book is, without doubt, the poem already 
referred to under the name of ‘ Phoenix,” which he introduces with 
one of those “ mechanical” metrical prefaces whose lines are arbit— 
rarily broken and divided until they assume the outward shape of 
a vase. He styles the piece “Ane Metaphoricall Invention of a 
Tragedie called Phcenix,” though its rhythm is the same as that 
employed by Spenser in his “Daphnaida,” and nothing of a dramatic 
character enters into the composition. But in the sixteenth and 
the eariy part of the seventeenth centuries the term tragedy was 
not so much applied to the form whereinto the matter was cast 
as to its character, and more particularly to the nature of the 
“catastrophe” or denotment. Confirmation of this view is to be 
found in the reply made by the celebrated philosopher Thomas 
Hobbes to Davenant’s dedication of his poem, “ Gondibert,” to him. 
“The figure, therefore of an epique poem and of a tragedy ought to 
be the same,” remarks Hobbes, ‘‘ for they differ no more but in that 
they are pronounced by one or many persons.” 

‘* Phenix ” is simply an allegory intended to typify the struggles 
he himself was waging with the clergy and nobles of his kingdom. 
In the death and resurrection of a new Phoenix from the ashes of 
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the old one he desired to show that, though some of his nobles 
might carry out their threat and murder him, the monarchy never- 
theless was imperishable and a new king would arise in his place 
to keep them in subjection. The following stanza of lamentation 
over the death of the Phonix may be accepted as a favourable 
example of the royal poet at his best. In it he strikes a loftier note 
than he had attained before or ever reached again. 





“ And thow, O reuthless Death, sould thow devore 
Her? who not only passed by all men’s mynde 
All other fowlis in hew, and shape, but more 
In rareness (sen there was none of her kynde 
But she alone), whom with thy stounds thow pynde ; 
And at the last, hath perced her through the hart 
But (without) reuth or pitie, with thy mortal dart.” 


In 1589 James was married to Anne of Denmark, by proxy, and 
the following year crossed the North Sea to bring his bride home. 
_ Perhaps travelling and meeting with men of a different type of 
mind from those amongst whom his lot was cast in Scotland had 
widened his mental horizon. Certain it is, at any rate, that 
thenceforth he exhibited a broader grasp of many subjects, both 
theological and political, was more tolerant in his views towards 
those that differed from him, including Catholics, and evinced an 
increased interest in Continental literature and politics. From this 
time also we must date the admiration he conceived for Erasmus and 
that group of great scholars that had flourished in Europe a few 
years before, as soon as the downfall of Constantinople had scattered 
the polymaths of the Byzantine Court over all the countries of tho 
West from Italy to England. 

In February 1594, a son, afterwards the much-lamented Prince 
Henry, was borv to this strangely assorted pair. In 1599, in 
order that the royal babe might be preserved from the prevailing 
evils of the time and be trained up in the way wherein he should 
go, his sapient papa prepared for him two books, which, if the child 
read and appreciated, he achieved more than his parent’s long- 
suffering subjects of that period were able to do, or than many of 
us who have lived since. The first of these volumes was the famous 
Demonology, the second the Basilicon Doron, or “ Royal Gift.” 

Despite all his learning, James was one of the most superstitious 
and credulous monarchs that ever wore a crown. There was abso- 
lutely nothing he would not believe, if only a flavour of witchcraft 
or diablerie were introduced into it. His determination to root out 
all ‘‘ dealings with the devil,” as well as those who were suspected of 
practising in secret unholy rites, whereby they were endowed with 
supernatural powers, was carried out with a ruthless cruelty, combined 
with a blind intolerance and credulity, that awakens both indignation 
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and wonder. For a woman to be old, ugly, and shrewish was good 
prima facie evidence that she must be a witch. But if there 
chanced to be any doubt on the matter, a rough and ready means of 
settling the question lay to hand. ‘The supposed witch was con- 
ducted to the nearest river or lake. Her thumbs and great toes 
were securely tied each to the other, and then she was thrown into 
the water. If she floated she was at once pronounced a witch, but 
if she sank and was drowned, her character was cleared, and the 
people praised God that He had demonstrated her innocence. But 
of what avail was it to the unfortunate individual herself? That 
was a secondary consideration. Life was a mere bagatelle when-a 
suspicion of witchcraft was in the air. To warn his young son 
against these deadly perils was, therefore, the aim of the royal 
parent’s book on Demonology. 

A more barbarous or worthless production, or one more credulous 
or superstition-besotted, it would be hard to conceive. Traditions 
the most monstrous, legends and tales the most puerile and extrava- 
gant, were all accepted as of unimpeachable authority. For any one 
to read the book nowadays is as tedious as it is unprofitable. ‘No 
wonder,” says a critic, “that Prince Henry died young. A youth 
whose literary digestion could absorb all that rubbish must have 
been a chronic intellectual dyspeptic ever after.’ The book is 
written in the form of a dialogue between Philomathes and 
Epistemon, They reason out the matter, basing their right to do so 
on St. John’s injunction to “try the spirits whether they are of 
God.” Divided into three sections, one treating of magic, the next 
of witchcraft, and the third of the various kinds of spirits that 
trouble men and women, ghosts, fiends, demons, etc., the work 
literally bristles with the most hair-raising suggestions of “ spiritual 
possession,” and of the visible presence of the devil himself. James 
stoutly vouched for the veracity of every witness he cited, and was 
especially severe upon the ‘father of lies.” But positively when 
reading the book one wonders whether the enemy of mankind had 
not been nearer the royal author, than those luckless beings whose 
supposed iniquities he was recording, otherwise how can one explain 
the almost perverse obstinacy wherewith he refuses to credit any 
doubt, even the smallest, being cast on his narratives? The style of 
the book is on a par with the subject. It is coarse, trifling and 
peddling throughout—a pitiful instance how far the human mind 
can fall from common-sense when superstition obtains the upper 
hand. 

It may be of interest to give a short extract from the Damon- 
ology, a8 an example of the style. Here is a favourable specimen 
of the character of the book : 


“ Philomathes : But by what way say they, or think ye it possible they 
(witches) can come to these unlawful conventions ? 
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“ Epistemon ;: One way is natural, which is natural riding, going or 
sailing, at what hour their master (the devil) comes and advertises them. 
. .. . Another way is somewhat more strange, and yet it is possible to be 
true; which is by being carried by the force of the spirit which is their 
conductor, either above the earth or above the sea swiftly, to the place 
where they are to meet ; which I am persuaded to be likewise possible, in 
respect that as Habakkuk was carried by the angel in that form, to the 
den where Daniel lay, so think I the devil will be ready to imitate God as 
well in that as in other things, which is much more possible to him to do 
being a spirit But in this violent form they cannot be carried but a 
short bounds, agreeing with the space that they may retain their breath ; 
for if it were longer their breath could not remain unextinguished, their 
body being carried in such a violent and forcible manner The third 
way of their coming to their conventionsis . . . . in the likeness of a little 
beast or fowl, when they will come and pierce through whatsoever house or 
church, though all ordinary passages be closed, by whatsoever open 
(aperture) the air may enter in at. And some saith that their bodies lying 
still as in an ecstasy, their spirits will be ravished out of their body and 
carried to such places.” 


The following is the report given by Mackenzie of one of the 
“witch meetings” held at North Berwick Kirk, upon which the 
King laid such stress. Taken from the retracted confession of John 
Cunningham, schoolmaster at Tranent, which he had made under 
the coercion of torture the most barbarous, it shows the lamentable 
depth of ignorance and superstition wherein the entire community 
was plunged at the time. A woman named Sampson said she had 
been present at the meeting, which the witches had, by appoint- 
ment, with Satan, North Berwick Kirk being the rendezvous. They 
marched thither in procession, Gillie Duncan, a serving-woman in 
Tranent, went first, playing on a Jew’s harp, the whole company 
following her dancing and singing : 


‘“‘Cummer go ye before; Cummer go ye; 
If ye will not go before; Cummer let me.” 


Cunningham, the schoolmaster, acted as leader. On reaching the 
church and finding it closed fast, lo, he did but blow on the lock 
and presently the door opened. “Then did he go round the kirk 
and blewe ye candles alowe (alight) with his breath,” and set them 
around the pulpit. Scarcely had this been done, when the devil, 
in the likeness of a great black man, attired in a black gown and 
hat, started up from the midst of the pulpit. His eyes were like 
burning coals, his nose was hooked like an eagle’s beak, his hands 
were hairy, with claws instead of nails. He spoke in a deep, hollow 
voice. After calling over the names of his congregation, and taking 
account of their obedience, at his command they opened some graves, 
dragged out the corpses, and cut off their fingers and toes, which 
they divided amongst them to be used in their spells. The purpose 
of their meeting was to concoct schemes for the king’s destruction 
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during his voyage from Denmark. Two hundred witches, each 
putting to sea in a sieve, cruised about waiting for him. Satan was 
there also, dimly seen, rolling and disporting himself on the waves, 
like a huge haystack. ‘io one of the witches he delivered a black 
cat, which, when his infernal majesty gave the signal, was to be 
thrown into the sea whereby a storm would be raised. In that 
tempest it was hoped the king would perish, James believed every 
word of this unmitigated nonsense, and gravely assured those who 
informed him of it, that the charm had been so far efficacious, in that 
the ship which bore him was at that time baffled with contrary 
winds, while all the other vessels of the fleet were bowling along 
before a fair one ! ; 

The very fact of him swallowing, without demur, such utter stutt, 
is proof that however strong, intellectually speaking, James might 
be, his faculty of discrimination was not highly developed. His 
cowardly dread of witchcraft is said to have occasioned the death of 
over 1000 aged people throughout Scotland, whose only fault was 
that, having obtained the reputation of being witches or wizards 
from the tongue of popular report, they retaliated with sullen 
contempt, sometimes with malicious acts, on their superstitious 
detractors. , 

A few months before the Lasilicon Doron appeared the King 
published a book, now little known, entitled The True Law of Free 
Monarchies. As McCrie says in his Life of Andrew Melvil, we 
must not imagine that by ‘‘a free monarchy ” was meant anything 
like what the expression suggests to us. It meant a government 
exercised by a monarch who is free from all restraint or control, or, 
as the author fitly denominates him, “a free and absolute monarch.” 
In fact, the treatise is nothing other than a plea in favour of arbi- 
trary power, or autocracy, as far as the prince is concerned, and of 
passive obedience and non-resistance on the part of the people, 
without any exception or reservation whatever. To again quote 
from Dr. McCrie’s admirable abstract of it: 


“The royal politician graciously grants that princes owe a duty to their 
subjects, but he thinks it, ‘ not needing to be long,’ in the declaration of it. 
He admits that a king should consider himself as ordained for the good of 
his people ; but then if he should think and act otherwise and choose, us 
too many kings have chosen, to run the risk of divine punishment, the 
people are not permitted to ‘make any resistance but by flight, as we may 
see by the example of brute beasts and unreasonable creatures, among whom 
we never read or hear of any resistance to their parents except among the 
vipers.’ A good king will frame all his actions according to the law, yet is 
he not bound thereto but of his own good will. Although he be above the 
law, however, he will subject and frame his actions thereto for example’s 
sake to his subjects.” 


Did ever the doctrine of the Jus divinum, or “the right divine of 
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kings to govern wrong,” receive a more flagrant exposure of its 
absurdity ? 

The Basilicon Doron, or “ Royal Gift” to his son, Prince Henry, is 
the prose work of James which exhibits the king at his best. It is 
beyond question a treatise displaying not only intellectual power 
and logical cogency, but a mass of learning as extraordinary as it 
is appropriate. Not that it is always used with discretion. The 
tendency to pedantry evinced by James in nearly all his writings is 
in evidence here also, but by no means to such an extent as in his 
Demonology. 

The first edition of the work was limited to seven copies. It was 
intended for the private use of his own family. But an accident 
rendered its publication indispensable. In the second edition, in an 
apologetic preface, James says of the first issue: ‘‘ I only permitted 
seven of them to be printed, and these seven I distributed among 
my trustiest servants to be kept closely by them.” Sir James 
Sempill, of Beltrees, showed his copy to Andrew Melvil, with whom 


- he was on a footing of intimacy. Having extracted some of the 


principal propositions in the work, Melvil sent them to his nephew, 
whose colleague, John Dykes, laid them before the Synod of Fife. 
The Synod judged them to be of a most pernicious tendency, and 
not believing, or affecting not to believe, they could proceed from so 
high an authority as that to which they were attributed, sent them 
to the king. The fat was then in the fire, and a libel was straight- 
way proposed to be drawn up, embodying all the objectionable points 
in the work. The principles to which the Scottish clergy took 
exception were these—that the office of a king is of a mixed kind, 
partly civil and partly ecclesiastical; that a principal part of his 
functions consists in ruling the Church ; that it belongs to him to 
judge when preachers wander from their text, and that such as refuse 
to submit to his judgment in such cases ought to be capitally 
punished ; that no ecclesiastical assemblies should be held without 
his consent ; that no man, not even a Papist, is more to be hated 
of a king than a proud Puritan; that parity among ministers is 
irreconcileable with monarchy, inimicable to order, and the mother 
of confusion ; that Puritans had been a pest to the commonwealth 
and Church of Scotland, wished to engross the civil government as 
tribunes of the people, sought the introduction of democracy into the 
State, and quarrelled with the king because he was a king; that 
the chief persons among them should not be allowed to remain in 
the land; in fine, that parity in the Church should be banished, 
episcopacy set up, and all who preached against bishops rigorously 
punished. 

Finding that the details of the scheme had been disclosed pre- 
maturely, James published an edition of the work with all the 
objectionable passages modified or excised, and accompanied with an 
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apologetic preface stating that his remarks had been misunder- 
stood owing to “ the concised shortnesse” of his style. He went on 
to say that his animadversions on Puritans were directed not against 
Presbyterians, but against a “ vile sect of the Anabaptists called the 
Family of Love, because they think themselves onely pure and in a 
maner without sinne.” James had not the courage to stand to his 
guns. Had he done s0, it is not unlikely the ecclesiastic state of 
Scotland might have been wholly different, and Episcopacy have 
been the established religion of Scotland. But he so refined his 
arguments and pared away his conclusions, besides introducing so 
many casuistical distinctions, that, in the end, he emasculated the 
work, rendering it no longer the vigorous pronouncement against 
the fanatical section of Presbyterianism which it had been at the 
outset. 

In this connection it may be interesting to note how strongly the 
principle of the jus divinwm had taken root in his mind. Prefixed 
to the Epistle addressed to ‘‘ Henry, my dearest Sonne and natural 
Successor,” wherein he commends the Basilicon Doron to his attention, 
is a sonnet, the opening lines of which run as follows: 


“ God gives not kings the stile of gods in vaine, 
For on his throne his scepter doe they swey.” 


This is somewhat of a piece with the lines written as an epitaph on 
him, shortly after his death, by Dr. Morley, Christ Church College, 
Oxford, which Archbishop Spottiswood appends to his History of the 
Church of Scotland : 


“Princes are God; O do not then 
Rake in their graves to prove them men.” 


The next work published by the royal author was that whereby 
he is best known to the generality of readers, his famous Cownter- 
blaste to Tobacco. The first, also, it was which he issued after 
succeeding to the throne of England. His reason for entering the 
lists against the new and popular habit of smoking was, as he informs 
us in the early pages of the treatise, because it was a habit sinful in 
the sight of God, and foolish in the estimation of the world. But 
these reasons being scarcely considered sufficient, he goes on to 
ridicule the practice, commenting on the folly of imitating “the 
barbarous and beastlie manners of the wild, godlesse, and slavish 
Indians.” Then he turns to the injury in their temporal affairs 
sustained by his people owing to their excessive devotion to the 
weed. ‘‘ Now how you are by this custome disabled in your goods,” 
he remarks, “‘ let the gentry of this land bear witnesse, some of them 
bestowing three, some four hundred pounds a yeare upon this 
precious stinke, which I am sure might be bestowed upon many farre 
better uses.” 
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The literature upon tobacco, whether considered as a weed to 
smoke or as a medicine in the Pharmacopcea, is so large that only 
the barest mention must suflice here. When James published his 
Counterblaste, society was divided over the merits of the plant, one 
party lauding it as a panacea for all diseases, on the authority of the 
French physicians, Monardes, and LHstienne, as well as by the 
testimony of Nicot, French Ambassador to Portugal, who first 
introduced it into France; the other sneering at it as a useless 
shrub, whose virtues were as mythical as the famous elixir of youth. 
The mistaken idea that Raleigh had anything to do with the 
introduction of tobacco into England—the honour of this undoubtedly 
resting with Master Ralph Lane, who was in charge of the second 
expedition which went out to Raleigh's colony in Virginia—may 
have had something to do with the antipathy James conceived 
towards the weed. The balance of evidence all goes to show that 
Raleigh was in possession of some shameful secret relating to the 
monarch——whose vicious proclivities are matter of history—for the 
latter never rested until he secured the execution of one of the 
greatest of Englishmen. Be this as it may, the Cownterbluste is simply 
a tissue of absurdities, an omniuwm gatherum of all the ridiculous 
allegations against tobacco which his courtiers and flatterers could 
collect for him. In the face of the fact that the ablest 
physicians in England either favoured its use or testified to its 
harmlessness, James preferred to accept the opinion of the quacks 
and empirics that swarmed about his Court, and who knew as much 
of the qualities of tobacco as they did of vipers’ blood, which for a 
long day was esteemed an infallible specific for ulcers, tumours, and 
leprosy. 

The malevolent dread James always exhibited towards Raleigh— 
for the latter and the young Earl of Gowrie had been close friends, 
and the Gowrie conspiracy only served to cloak a darker and more 
horrible crime—finds expression in the Couwnterblaste. Believing 
that Raleigh was the one who introduced tobacco into England, the 
king sneers at the fact that “the author of the first use of this 
tobacco was neither a king, a great conqueror, nor learned doctour of 
phisicke.” And yet this language was employed to depreciate one 
whose genius was so outstanding and varied as to merit from his 
contemporaries the appellation of ‘‘ the wonder of our age.” 

As an example of the malignity wherewith James regarded the 
practice of smoking, the closing words of the Counterblaste may be 
cited: “ It is,” he says, ‘‘a custome loathsome to the eye, hatefull to 
the nose, harmefull to the brain, dangerous to the lungs, and in the 
blacke stinking fume thereof, nearest resembling the horrible Stigian 
smoake of the pit that is bottomlesse.” 

These, then, are the works by which James First will continue to 
be known and read by posterity. Down to his latest years he 
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continued writing and publishing such treatises as A Discourse on 
the Maner of the Discoverie of the Powder Treason; An Apologie for 
the Oath of Allegiance ; A Declaration against Vorstius ; A Defence 
of the Right of Kings, &c., but they were little more than an expan- 
sion of the arguments he had used in his earlier books. Nor are they 
set forth so felicitously. The cacocthes scribendi had seized him, 
and he now accounted a plethora of words the prime attribute in an 
author. His Defence of the Right of Kings is as wearisome as it is 
illogical, In it he attempts to controvert his old tutor’s principles 
and fails lamentably. 

With all his learning, therefore, and his tenacious memory, James 
was only happy in what he wrote, when he remembered that the first 
virtue of an author is brevity. While his Pasilicon Doron, his 
Counterblaste, and his poetry will continue to be read at least for 
curiosity’s sake, it is to be feared his remaining works will slumber 
on the shelf with the dust and the spiders—melancholy examples of 
misdirected industry. 

OLIPHANT SMEATON, 
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THE FETES FOR THE CZAR. 


ProrLe in England do not seem to have been able to make up their 
minds as to the significance of the recent celebration of the arrival 
in the French capital of the Emperor and Empress of Russia, The 
Parisians have been so long unaccustomed to the sight of royalty 
within their walls that it was almost to be expected that they would 
have forgotten how to behave in the presence of royalty. The 
previous experiences of visits from sovereigns had not been so 


‘uniformly successful as to make it a light thing to receive guests of 


such importance and high station as the Ruler of all the Russias 
and his consort. It is true they had turned out in their hundreds 
of thousands to gaze at the Shah of Persia during the visits of that 
somewhat sinister monarch in 1873 and 1889. 

The Queen of Great Britain had driven through some of the 
central streets from the Cherbourg railway station to the British 
Embassy without having thrown in her teeth the reproach of 
“« Perfidious Albion.” 

But the precedent of the King of Spain was an example only to 
be avoided. When that short-lived king came to Paris, on the 
invitation of the Republic, he was made to realise in full intensity 
the extent of popular prejudice wher led by the nose by a noisy 
demagogue. At that time Rochefort had command of the masses, 
who hung upon his lightest words as if they had been oracles. For 
purposes best known to himself, amongst which probably the 
increased sale of his paper played an unconscious or semi-conscious 
part, the Director of the Jntransigeant decided that the sojourn of 
Alphonse XII. was not to be one of unalloyed pleasure. 

The young king had in the course of his passage through 
Germany accepted the title of honorary colonel to a cavalry 
regiment which happened at the time to be quartered at Metz. 
This was enough for our “ rough, red candidate,” who thereupon 
dubbed the coming guest the ‘ Uhlan,” and vowed that he would 
make Alphonso’s life miserable for the time he stayed in Paris. 
How this plan was carried out ; how the young King, seated beside 
the then Premier, Jules Ferry, was saluted with a storm of hissing 
and hooting on his way from the Northern Railway to the Elysée ; 
and how M. Grévy had to go the same night to the Spanish 
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Embassy and tender humble excuses for the affront to the descendent 
of the mighty monarchs of Castille, are matters of history, which, 
although fading into oblivion, are yet fresh in the memory of the 
Parisians. 

Such an untoward accident was not to be feared in the case of the 
Emperor and Empress of Russia. Their arrival on French soil 
constituted the crowning of the edifice which had been some six 
years in building. Their presence was symbolical of a ratification 
of the alliance so long looked for by the French people, 

This alliance, and what caused it, has been another perplexing 
problem for the inhabitants of the United Kingdom. 

How was it possible, they asked, for such an unnatural union to 
be brought about as that of an alliance between a Republic and an 
Autocracy? There can be no real bonds of union between such 
opposite constitutions. People who reason thus have since been 
compelled to yield a reluctant consent to the logic of events and to 
the exigencies of the situation. 

For a long time, however, they continued in bewilderment, paying 
their neighbours the poor compliment of not knowing what they were 
about, or even of being bereft of their senses. It is true that this 
so-called unnatural alliance took Europe, and especially England, by 
surprise ; but the circumstances under which its germ took birth 
have never been made familiar to the outer world. At the com- 
mencement of the present decade France was just recovering from 
the exhaustion of the fever to which she had almost succumbed 
during the will-of-the-wisp chase of General Boulanger. The country 
had emerged from this attack with a severe shock to its constitution 
and to its reputation as a great Power. ‘The Republic stood alone, 
without any friend to advise or counsellor to lean upon. She was 
then in a condition of general, not splendid isolation, which was 
fraught with many perils. 

The young ruler of Germany was beginning to take his place as 
the arbiter of Europe, and it was felt that William the Second had 
only to say the word when all his legions would be launched across 
the Rhine for the destruction and, this time, the partition of France. 
How was it possible that France should continue to sleep lightly 
with the consciousness of such a sword of Damocles hanging over her 
head? It would be easy to find a pretext: a trumpery frontier 
encounter between poachers and foresters ; ur a body of inebriated 
patriots. Doubtless such conflicts could be speedily and silently 
settled when this was desired. But would it always, at least on one 
side, be desired ? And what would be the penalty ? The alternative 
of pocketing a national affront, or of accepting the challenge, without 
an ally, and with the grim memories of 1870 to remind the people 
what an awful prospect was in store for them. Hence the irresistible 
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impulse which drove the respunsible guardians of France for the 
time being to seek the protection of a strong arm. 

The initial steps in the direction of a union with Russia were taken 
with the approval of President Carnot, and the bases of a defensive 
alliance were laid down by M. de Freycinet and M. Ribot. The 
latter, who became Minister for Foreign Affairs in April 1890, was 
recently pointed out by the Czar as having been one of the most 
active promoters of the Alliance. 

This eminent politician has been frequently upbraided by his 
countrymen for his supposed excessive English affinities and sym- 
pathies. The fact is that the member for Ste. Pierre-le-Calais, who 
married a young lady from the United States, brought up in France, 
had naturally strong leanings towards England and English insti- 
tutions. His personal inclination and early training as a lawyer led 
him to form a high opinion of our country. No public man in 
France would have rejoiced more heartily at a renewal of the 
entente cordiale which, a generation ago, bound the two nations 
together in a comradeship of arms, if not in closer links of a common 
European policy. 

But owing to a variety of causes the divergent trend of Contin- 
ental affairs, since the new position taken up by United Germany, 
the realisation of a more intimate understanding between England 
and France became more and more remote, until it may be said 
to have vanished into infinitesimal space. To Liberals with the 
doctrinaire complexion of the school of Guizot—a Guizot up to 
date, one should explain—this result must have been, and indeed 
was, disappointing. 

It does not fall within the scope of the present article to enter 
into consideration of the question why this divergence should have 
been brought about. It is enough for my purpose to recognise the 
past, if not still present, estrangement between the two Govern- 
ments of the Queen and the French Republic, as presenting an 
insurmountable obstacle to the conclusion of an alliance such as the 
late philosophic statesman Barthélemy St. Hilaire never ceased to 
advocate. This being the case, it seems unjust, if not ungenerous, 
to tax French public men of the enlightened character and liberal 
tendencies of this chief collaborator in the alliance with Russia, 
with desertion of their principles and short-sightedness, if not 
blindness, in their purposes. Self-preservation is as much with 
nations as with individuals, the law of nature. 

There were also certain, so to speak, contributory causes, which 
four years ago weighed in the balance in favour of Russia. Chief 
of these was the belief, at that time prevalent in French governing 
circles, that the German Emperor's constitution was undermined by 
the affecticn in his ear; which, according to independent medical 
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testimony, was likely to take an unfavourable course before the end 
of the century; one of two alternatives presenting itself—either 
the death of the Imperial patient, or a state of confirmed mental 
derangement. Before either of these catastrophes occurred there 
was always the liability to an outburst in the direction of France, 
which still presented a tempting field for aggression, where the 
ruler across the Rhine might reckon on the support of his mighty 
army, if not the sympathy of his united people. 

This was the night-mare which weighed, for a time, on the 
breasts of French politicians, and depressed their spirits. I have 
reason to believe that these sinister anticipations were subsequently 
recognised to be largely based on misconceptions, both of the 
character of the Imperial personage in question, and of the real 
nature of his malady. But for the time being they operated as an 
important factor in the problem to be solved, viz.: how best to 
guarantee the permanent security, and uphold the established 
position as a great power, of France. So far it appears as if the 
organisers of this new policy have been succesful. They have 
attained their object, at what cost it is not for us to consider. So 
long as the French people are. satisfied with the insurance policy 
acquired, other people need not trouble themselves with the question 
whether the premium charged is too high. 

Let us be the judge of that matter, they would reply. 

The great point which concerns other nations is to know whether 
the treaty believed to have been concluded contains any covert 
menace or encroachment on the established position of other nations. 
There is no reason to suspect that it bodes mischief for the British 
Empire so long as the destinies of the British Empire are controlled 
by wise forces and are in the hands of prudent statesmen. 

There may be difficulties arising in the future, where one nation 
may be tempted to take an undue advantage of its position, and in 
that case it may be found that the pact entered into between the 
Emperor of Russia and the French Republic contains unpleasant 
surprises. But this is mere conjecture. 

In the present state of Europe, if the so-called concert of the 
Powers has been of little effect as an active potent influence, yet it 
has this merit, as showing the intense, almost morbid dread of inter- 
fering to bad purpose ; of adopting an attitude which might aggravate 
existing evils. So that looking at the question all round the map 
of Europe, one is brought to the conclusion that, as far as possible, 
the existing order of things will be maintained. 

It may be said these views embody counsels of perfection some- 
what out of harmony with the feelings and passions of many of the 
parties concerned. 

Not to step outside France, what, it may be asked, do you make 
of the popular cry still uttered in undertones by the patriots who 
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look for the recovery of their lost provinces? This is no doubt the 
unknown quantity to be sought for, which is not easy to find. 

Patriotic sentiment is a vague item in the national accounts, 
where even the most expert calculators have to reckon themselves at 
fault. Whatever may be the depth and extent of this sentiment in 
France, it is evident that it is subdued and kept in check by 
considerations of prudence. Every one who has something to lose in 
this country—and nearly every one is in this fortunate category in 
France—would think more than thrice before he gave his vote for 
war. AsJules Simon said, ‘‘ When did the people ever desire war ?” 
It may come, they know full well, without their wishing or intending 
it ; in that case, all they ask is to be prepared for it, and to do their 
duty as citizens of a free country. 

As to the remnant of the League of Patriots, including the 
gentlemen who write to their supposed order, they may be left to 
make the most of themselves and their cause. 

A perhaps more immediately significant outcome of the manifesta- 


‘ tion of popular enthusiasm in honour of the Russian Sovereign may 


be the possible germ of a reaction in favour of crowned heads in Paris. 
A pithy and pregnant illustrated political “skit” embodies the 
latent ideas of probably a considerable portion of the population. 
In this design France is represented as having laid the germ of a 
little emperor for herself! The notion is specious, and is very 
likely to be found recurring at successive periods, when ministries 
are tottering, and cries of crisis fillthe air. But there is no warrant 
for allowing one’s-self to be disturbed by such vague and shadowy 
apparitions as that of the defunct monarchy or the extinct empire. 
In the course of ages France may have her pretender, perhaps 
even.a series of pretenders, but they will not take root in the soil 
as Ceesars. 

The fétes, in themselves, must be regarded as having been un- 
qualified successes, They passed off almost without a serious hitch, 
and may be considered to have been well worth the seemingly 
extravagant sum of 5,000,000 francs, for which a bill of indemnity 
is about to be laid before the Chambers. People in a more sober 
atmosphere may be disposed to look upon this large outlay as mis- 
spent, or at any rate excessive; but such does not appear to be the 
opinion of the French people. It all goes into the National In- 
surance account. The display was grandiose and effectively prepared ; 
faults of taste there were, as well as blunders in the order of 
proceedings. But such things were unavoidable; the sun of 
heaven shone brightly upon the people, and no one stopped to see if 
there were any spots in it. To some minds it may appear a 
questionable tribute of respect to pay even to an Imperial visitor 
and ally, for a whole city to leave its work for three days, and rush 
from one point to another to see a procession pass. But it should 
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be remembered that the every-day life of the people is monotonous, 
and that even less excitable natures than the Parisians would act 
very similarly in like circumstances. One thing may assuredly be 
recorded, and that to the credit of the French people, viz., that no 
other city in the world could have conducted itself so well as Paris 
did on October 6,7, 8. The good-nature and good-humour of the 
crowds was marvellous; not even under the pressure of this 
altogether abnormal weight of human beings did they lose their 
presence of mind, or resort to roughness and brutality. 

It may be questioned whether it is a wise, or even a safe, thing 
for the authorities of a populous community to favour such gigantic 
assemblages, which might easily break up in a panic. But 
although there is reason to believe that the list of casualties during 
the three days of holiday making, when some 800,000 extra souls 
were suddenly added to the population, was carefully kept within 
suitable proportions, yet the city has the right to congratulate itself 
on the successful course of the extraordinary entertainment. 

Persons of severe taste might object, as they did, to the untimely 
appearance of paper blossoms on the trees, which seemed to imply a 
reflection on the seasons. The cardboard erections called pylénes 
proved poor substitutes for their prototypes, the portals of Egyptian 
temples. 

The display of flags, particularly of some foreign flags, was not 
always made in the happiest manner ; the figurants in the official 
cortége had not all the desired proportions. ‘‘ Sir Willoughby’s leg” 
was sadly wanting, but your F'renchman’s calf has been running to 
seed for many generations; nay, even the chief and most august 
performers lacked something of a perfect fulfilment of their 7éles. 

The ceremonial was not altogether after the pattern of old-estab- 
lished houses. But the same may be said of most modern shows, 
even those where royalty figures. The essential thing for France 
was that the show went off well, to the satisfaction of all concerned, 
which is the test of entertainments all over the world. The Paris 
festivities went off in a blaze of fireworks and illuminations worthy 
of the City of Light, Ja Ville Lumiere, and no one ought to begrudge 
the French their hour of triumph. 

J. Buxton LaTHaM. 
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THE PSEUDO AND THE REAL “ COTTAGE 
HOMES” FOR PAUPER CHILDREN. 


At the present time, when the Report of the Poor-law Schools 
Inquiry Committee ' has deeply stirred the public mind in regard to 
the training and education of pauper children, the claims of two 
systems to the first place in the estimation of the country are being 
urged by their advocates—i.c., “ Cottage Homes” and “ Boarding- 
out.” It is the purpose of this article to show which should be 
called the “ Pseudo” and which the “ Real ” home. 

Since the great change in the Poor-law, effected by the Act of 
1834, there has been undoubtedly much improvement in our various 
methods of educating and training pauper children marked by a 
distinct diminution in their numbers. We find in the admirable 
Reports upon this subject of Dr. Kay (afterwards Sir James Kay- 
Shuttleworth) and Mr. Tufnell, Commissioners under the Poor-law, 
published in 1841, that the proportion of children then relieved 
within our workhouses was, to the population of the country, as 
1 in 300. By 1882, according to the calculation of Lord Basing 
(then Mr. Sclater Booth), given at the Central Poor-law Conference 
of December 1883, that proportion had sunk to 1 in 390, a reduction 
of nearly 23 per cent. On January 1, 1896—the latest returns we 
have—64,957 children were in receipt of in-door relief, or were 
boarded out, showing a bare excess over 1 in 468 of the population. 

Dr. Kay and Mr. Tufnell were the first to point out the evils of 
associating children with adult paupers; and were most urgent that 
they should receive proper mental instruction and thorough industrial 
training in buildings situated at a distance from the workhouse, and 
under the charge of distinct officers. Here, they argued, everything 
could be done to prove to the public, and to the children themselves, 
that their pauper status, resulting from no fault of their own, was 
no disgrace to them; and that they did not therefore require the 
deterrent element in their treatment, necessary in that of adult able- 
bodied paupers, to induce them to perform their duty in supporting 
themselves, so soon as the State had performed its duty towards 
them in thoroughly preparing them for their station in life. 
Assuming that each union would not be able to provide in an 


' Report of the Departmental Committee appointed by the Local Government 
Board. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1896. 
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adequate manner for their children save at a ruinous expense, the 
Commissioners further suggested that District Schools, which were 
not at first proposed to contain more than about 300, should be 
founded, in which the children from various unions could be 
maintained and trained together; whereby the establishment 
charges—always the major part of the expenditure—would be 
minimised ; and the guardians enabled to command superior teachers 
by affording, from their combined purse, larger salaries than when 
each union provided everything for itself. 

The system was instituted. But, except at the four schools 
of Quatt, of Farnham and Hartley Wintney, of Reading and 
Wokingham, and of Walsall and West Bromwich, the inmates of 
the District Schools, in process of time, far exceeded the numbers 
originally intended. The smaller schools here enumerated are 
supplied almost entirely from the rural populations, which afford a 
large proportion of permanent children; so, at least, we learn from 
the statement of Dr. Kay that out of the 1906 who, in the year 
1838 were in the thirty-five workhouses of Norfolk and Suffolk, 1847 
would probably remain during the whole of their childhood. These 
schools have always been in good repute with their inspectors and 
the public for the economy with which they can be managed, and the 
successful results they produce in the good conduct of the children in 
after life. 

The District School system began gradually to fall in favour when, 
having been applied to our large centres of population, the impossi- 
bility became apparent of keeping down the number of inmates to 
anything like that originally proposed ; or of preventing the ever 
swelling stream of transient children from pouring through and 
contaminating by their words and deeds, as well as by the physical 
diseases they import, the permanent inhabitants of the schools. 
Almost inevitably the officers, having to deal with large numbers, 
lose their individual interest in the children; while the conditions of 
school life render them powerless to contend with the dreadful evil 
of contamination. On this subject Dr. Barnardo, in his evidence 
before the Poor-law Schools Committee, says, ‘‘ Evil habits are much 
more prevalent than, I think, the public have any conception of in 
all Poor-law establishments of a barrack class in which girls are 
aggregated.” Mrs. Nassau Senior, also, in her report to the Local 
Government Board of 1874, relates that, in a Metropolitan school 
she inspected, she saw a child of six years old whose language was 
so horrible that the matron was obliged to send her, as soon as 
lessons were over, to one of the dormitories to get her away from. the 
other children. The results, as exemplified in Mrs. Senior’s report, 
upon the after-life of the girls who had passed two years and 
upwards in the Metropolitan schools, were indeed disastrous. 

Workhouse schools—.e., schools within the workhouse enclosure 
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and under the jurisdiction of the master—have participated in the 
general improvement of workhouses; while in about two-thirds of 
the unions of England and Wales the workhouse is now for the 
children merely a species of boarding-house and industrial school ; 
because, for ordinary educational purposes, they attend the public 
elementary schools of the neighbourhood, where they are treated like 
the other scholars. Notwithstanding, however, that much has been 
done to better their condition, the conviction has been steadily 
spreading that much more is yet required for our “ Children of the 
State.” 

About thirty-four years ago the boarding-out system, which, as 
applied to pauper children, had, since 1844, made steady progress 
in Scotland, began to be adopted by boards of guardians, almost 
simultaneously, in different parts of England. Its main principle is 
that of restoring the child to family life; and this, being advocated 
by speakers and writers of eminence, created even in many who 
opposed boarding-out, the belief expressed by Lord Cranbrook, when 
presiding over the Conference on the Boarding-out System, held in 
the Jerusalem Chamber, July 1885, that, at all events, family life 
must be attempted in any system which was to find favour in the 
future with those interested in the welfare of pauper children. 

The advocates alike of Cottage Homes and of Boarding-out claim, 
indeed, the principle of family life as embodied in their respective 
methods, But, though these methods are often considered to be 
modifications of the same thing, they are, as will be shown, radically 
different. 

Under the Cottage Homes’ system a number of so-called cottages 
(replacing the one barrack-like building) are erected; each capable of 
containing, as at Banstead, as many as forty children ; or designed, 
as at Cowbridge, for not more than twelve, who are placed under 
the care of a “house-mother,” or “mother” and “father.” A 
school-house, where the instruction is given to the pauper children 
alone, no outsiders being admitted, and a superintendent’s residence, 
&c., are attached, and sometimes workshops are added. Sometimes, 
too, a church completes the “ village.” In all cases the cultivation 
of land by the boys forms part of the training. Let us remark, by 
the way, we should gladly see the girls employed in gardening, as 
recommended by Mrs. Senior. The institution is managed by a 
committee of guardians, and is under the immediate supervision of 
the superintendent. This system is said to be based on that of Mettray 
-Reformatory School for Boys, near Tours, in France ; but we do not 
find that there has been any attempt made to blend the inhabitants 
of the separate houses into one community, and make the conduct of 
each affect the fortunes of all, which, perhaps, is the most important 
feature of that most remarkable institution. Nor would it be pos- 
sible to do so in our pauper Cottage Homes, because their population 
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is composed of a certain proportion—less than 40 per cent. at 
Cowbridge, but 66 per cent. at Marston Green—of transient 
inmates, whose coarse language and insubordinate acts could not 
justly be allowed to diminish the privileges of those whose residence 
is permanent. 

The proportion of transient to permanent children has never been 
ascertained, but it is understood to vary very much in the urban 
schools. or instance, Mr. Tufnell, in 1875, said he believed the 
proportion of permanent children in the London pauper schools to 
be about five-eighths of the whole.’ The Report of the Poor Law 
Schools’ Committee gives very recent statistics on this point. It 
appears (p. 71) that, during the Poor Law year from March 1893 to 
March 1894, the Metropolitan schools received 8457 individual 
children, though the whole number of admissions (1298 being re- 
admissions) amounted to 9755. Now, as a census of the schools 
taken on a certain day in November 1894, showed a total population of 
14,282, it is obvious that two-thirds of that population changed during 
the year. This census took, of course, no note of the children who, 
during the year 1893-4, had been received into the Metropolitan 
workhouses and discharged so quickly as to leave no time for sending 
them to the schools. 

Turning to the provinces, we find, from returns given by the 
Birmingham Guardians in 1886, that 180 children only had remained 
more than two years in the Marston Green Cottage Homes out of 
an average population of 381 during the year ending March 1886; a 
population, however, which, owing to the constant passage through 
the homes of transient children, amounted to 680 individuals.” 

Now the essential feature of a ‘“‘ home,” and of “family life” is, 
that persons of both sexes and of varying age (consequently of 
varying influence over each other) dwell together for many years in 
numbers generally less than thirteen, as at Cowbridge, and certainly 
less than thirty-two, as at Marston Green, or than forty-two or 
twenty-one (according to sex), as at Banstead; and remain in close. 
relationship, with few exceptions, until the younger members of the. 
family are of an age to go out into the world—a relationship including: 
brother and sister as well as parent and child. We know that in 
real life the conduct of one, though he may be apparently the most 
insignificant member, materially effects the comfort and, sometimes, 
even the prosperity of the whole family. Just as they enjoy so 
must they suffer together, because they are bound by ties which, 
being natural, are indissoluble. But the stuff of which a family is 
made is not to be found in the heterogeneous collection of children 
in a Cottage Home, with no bond to each other either in the past or 
serena on the Report of Mrs. Senior to the Local Government Board, 


2 Report of Marston Green Cottage Homes, 1886. Corresponding statistics are not 
repeated in any subsequent Report. : 
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in the future. For the ‘“‘come to-day and go to-morrow” charac- 
teristic which obviously prevails with the majority of the individuals 
inhabiting these Cottage Homes destroys all identity with family life. 
Each house at Marston Green received, according to the statistics 
afforded by the Guardians, as many as 49 inhabitants during the 
year 1886, although the number it can contain at one time is but 
thirty, and the annual average daily for that year was twenty- 
eight. The admissions during the year, from Mareh 1895 to March 
1896, were 50 per cent. upon the average number of residents ; 
notwithstanding that the Guardians congratulate themselves on 
having succeeded in eliminating the most fleeting part of their 
population by retaining such children at the workhouse where 
schools are provided for them. 

This constant change, a distinctive feature of Poor Law institu- 
tions, will be more readily appreciated by comparing them with 
voluntary asylums. At Mr. Spurgeon’s Boys’ Orphanage at Shadwell 
- the proportion of children admitted during the year to tke proportion 
of those already resident is between 16 and 17 per cent. At the 
Little Boys’ Home at Farningham it is between 14 and 15. The 
proportion in Dr. Barnardo’s Cottage Homes for girls at Ilford we 
cannot state, as the relative numbers are not given; but the Report 
shows that these Homes resemble in their characteristics the other 
voluntary institutions mentioned. 

The proportion of children in Poor Law Schools who remain 
upwards of two years is at Cowbridge more than 60 per cent. The 
community at Banstead changes about one-third of its inmates every 
year, or 33 per cent. 

It will be seen, then, that whatever degree of success voluntary 
itistitutions on the Cottage Homes’ system may attain in creating a 
real family feeling, those under the Poor Law must fall far below 
them, from the insuperable difficulties which the shifting population 
of the latter presents. 

We do not learn from the Reports upon Banstead whether the 
same practice prevails there as at Marston Green, of breaking up the 
family into sections not usually to be found in a working man’s 
home, At Marston Green the “ house-fathers” and ‘‘ mothers ” are 
provided with sitting as well as sleeping rooms separate from their 
“children,” and they do not take their meals with them.’ As the 
“ house-father ” is also a trainer in one or other of the trades taught 
at the institution his aspect to his “sons” is probably far more that 
of the schoolmaster than of the “father.” At Cowbridge, on the 
contrary, where there are no fathers for either boys, or girls, the 
‘‘housemother ” takes her meals with the children under her charge ; 
and her bedroom is placed between the dormitories devoted, one to 
the six boys, and the other to the six girls; for children of both 


1 This was the fact in 1836, and is believed to be so now, but I have been unable 
to ascertain the point.—J. M. H, 
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sexes inhabit the same Home, thus preserving more of the character 
of a family than seems possible in the institutions fed exclusively 
from the large and shifting urban populations. 

But it is when the children have entered upon boyhood and girl- 
hood that we clearly see what a misnomer the “ Cottage Home” 
system is. Putting, in imagination, our sons and daughters in the 
place of such children as may have stayed long enough to acquire 
some sense of relationship to their “ house-fathers ” and ‘* mothers,” 
we can realise the dire misfortune it must be to them to have the 
character of that relationship suddenly and totally changed at the very 
dangerous ages of fourteen and fifteen ; or, in other words, the anni- 
hilation of the family ties which it is the purpose of the Cottage 
Homes’ system to create. True, these boys and girls can return for 
an afternoon (if they live near enough) to the “ Homes” to see or 
consult their parents, and they can also write letters to them, But 
should we think ‘at enough for our children while they are passing 
through a phase of life belonging to their age, which makes them 
pursue a hundred and one fancies—harmless if merely the unexecuted 
dreams of youth—but most harmful if acted on before the judgment 
is matured, and some knowledge of the world has been gained? If 
they really need a home, that is, a refuge in time of trouble or in 
sickness, or maybe for a much needed holiday, they can only obtain 
entrance to the “ Homes” by again becoming paupers, thus sinking 
back into that pauperism out of which it has been the sole object of 
all their training to raise them, While if they have passed the age 
of sixteen it is to the workhouse they must resort. The Cottage 
Homes’ system then fails them at the most critical time of their 
lives; or, it can help them only at the cost of all that has been 
previously done. For nothing is more dangerous than to familiarise 
the young with pauperism, and to allow them to think that any 
slight or temporary difficulty ought to throw them back on the support 
of the Poor Rate. On the contrary, every effort should be made to 
keep up a strong desire for independence. 

Thus we see that the admixture of the transient with the per- 
manent population of the institution destroys family life; and what- 
ever home influence may have been exercised is rendered absolutely 
useless by the children being deprived of their natural resort for 
aid at the most criticial period of youth. The Pauper Schools’ Report, 
p. 104, quotes the Rev. J. W. Horsley upon the Cottage Homes’ 
system: “It is only the mitigation of institutionalism ; it is not the 
adoption of the home system.” 

Lastly, it behoves us to point out the inevitable difficulty which 
exists in obtaining persons suitable in every particular for the post 
of “ house-father” or “mother”; and, consequently that the choice 
is reduced to narrow limits. To judge of the suitability of “ foster- 
parents” under the boarding-out system, and of their home, it must 
have been ascertained that both “ father” and ‘“‘ mother” are persons 
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of good character and have had some experience of children, so that 
the responsible selector may be able to assure herself that they will 
deal with their charges patiently and wisely. She must also know 
that proper accommodation for decent and moral training exists in 
the home, and that it is in a healthy situation, and supplied with 
good water. These necessary conditions, as regards the house, are 
certainly to be found under the Cottage Home system. But how 
much more is required as regards the “ house father ” and “ mother ”! 
The father must not only be a steady and well-conducted man and a 
good workman, but must also possess that rather uncommon quali- 
fication of being able to teach his trade to a constantly varying 
group of perhaps twenty or thirty boys with equal justice to all, 
whatever the individual idiosyncrasies may be. He must exercise 
patience and tact to an extent never needed when one child (or at 
most two) must be dealt with, but essential, as all teachers know, 
when numbers are being taught. Further, though tired out after a 
a hard day’s work, he has to bring to his home, if he is to be really 
of any use as a “ house-father,” patience, tact and zeal, all requiring 
intellectual exertion in no ordinary degree in the management of a 
most unwieldy family of thirty sons all nearly of an age. 

Nor have we yet enumerated all the indispensable qualifications of 
this paragon of a working-man ; for he must also have a wife strong 
in health, and his equal in patience, tact and zeal, in the training of 
boys in domestic occupations such as scrubbing, washing, cooking, 
&c. Thus it is apparent that couples, eminently suitable to act as 
‘house parents” in pauper Cottage Homes, are rarw aves indeed, 
while those fit to be * foster parents ” under the Boarding-out system 
may be plentiful enough. 

We all know the difficulty which exists in finding school teachers 
able to deal judiciously and individually with numbers; and how 
seldom “a good all round” teacher is to be met with. But the 
*‘ house parents ” must be at once “ good all round,” and ‘‘ good all 
day,” not only in school hours but out of them too, if they are really 
to fill the position which their name assigns to them. The Local 
Government Board has shown clearly its sense of the impossibility 
of their thoroughly filling the place of parent as well as of teacher 
to the children, by permitting under the Cottage Homes’ system 
that which it stringently forbids in boarding out, namely, the 
placing under the same roof of children differing in creed. The 
reason assigned is significant when home relationships are under 
consideration. It is that the Local Government Board does not look 
upon the “house father and mother” as parents to the children, but 

‘merely as servants to the guardians, 

At first sight, no doubt, the supervision maintainable within a 
ring-fence, like that surrounding the Cottage Homes, appears vastly 
more efficient than can be exercised over a child in a working man’s 
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abode situated perhaps even three or four miles from that of the 
visitor. But in truth it is far less so. This is partly explained by 
the fact that in the one case the child leads an unnatural, and in the 
other, a natural life; and that in the former it is surrounded by a 
group of persons with feelings and prejudices in common, while in 
the latter the neighbours compose a band of self-constituted (and 
sometimes annoying) inspectors apart, and in addition to those duly 
appointed. Nothing, for instance, is more explicit among the 
directions issued by the Poor Law Authorities [Art. 138, Consolidated 
Order 1847] than that “no corporal punishment shall be inflicted 
on any female child,” in any institution under the Poor Law; while 
such punishment for boys is placed under severe restrictions. 
Nevertheless few guardians will deny that female children are sub- 
jected more or less to corporal punishment in al/ Poor Law Institu- 
tions. They will also probably admit that there seems to be no 
means within the guardians’ compass of either preventing it entirely, 
or detecting it immediately after its occurrence. Sometimes the 
excess of maltreatment causes its detection; as, in a Poor Law 
School some years since, when six girls were discovered to be 
bruised by kicks inflicted in an especialiy dangerous part of the 
body ; and there was good reason to believe that illegal acts of the 
same nature, though not so flagrant in degree, had been persisted in 
for nine years (possibly even longer), which, though suspected by 
more than one person, had not been detected. The name of the 
school is not given because the guardians contented themselves with 
dismissing the mistress who had been guilty of this cruelty without 
prosecuting her; so that there was never any public mention of the 
circumstances. But this statement may be taken as authentic 
because the information was derived from the Vice-Chairman of the 
Board concerned. 

A laudatory account in a provincial newspaper of the same 
pauper school—but changed in its organisation—alluded to a boy 
having had his foot so badly cut by a spade, thrown at him by an 
officer of the institution, that he was laid up for a fortnight. 
Apparently this gross offence did not become known to the 
managers, as the writer quaintly ended his narrative thus: “I do 
not justify the boy’s disobedience ; neither do I believe the authori- 
ties, had they known of the circumstance, would have allowed the 
man to go scot free.” 

The revelations of two years ago, which arose —s out of 
an inquiry into the death of a child at the pauper school at Brent- 
wood belonging to the Hackney Guardians, proved that for eight 
years past wanton cruelty had been systematically inflicted on help- 
Jess children under seven, notwithstanding that they were in the 
charge of a resident master and matron, were regularly visited by 
the medical officer, and by a committee of the guardians, and were 
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examined, both as to their physical condition and their school train- 
ing, by Government inspectors. The bnrst of indignation those 
revelations excited, and the distrust they aroused of the methods 
before looked upon as sufficient to secure the well-being of the 
children, were the immediate cause of the appointment of the Poor 
Law Schools’ Inquiry Committee, thus “ from seeming evil still educ- 
ing good . . . . in infinite progression.” Yet infractions of Poor 
Law regulations, even amounting, as in this case, to horrible cruelty, 
among the subordinate officers of a Poor Law institution, do not 
necessarily establish the unfitness of the superintendent for his post, 
though, doubtless, in this case he was utterly unfit. The super- 
intendent may be doing all that man can do, and yet may fail. He- 
has more difficulties to contend with, and less means of detection at. 
his command, than many others invested with similar responsibility. 
He will probably get no help from the children themselves; for it is 
useless to hope that they will complain of any grievance they may 
be enduring. None of the children at Brentwood had complained. 
Moreover, when living under wnnatural conditions, their demeanour 
reveals little or nothing save, perhaps, to one who has exceptionally 
good powers of observation ; while, when living under natural con-- 
ditions, their behaviour speaks most eloquently. 

The following anecdote illustrates another reason why in an insti- 
tution wrong-doing is difficult of detection. It happened to become: 
the duty of a boarding-out committee to urge the acceptance of 
certain points in a proposed arrangement upon a board of guardians. 
When the matter came to an issue, the committee’s request was: 
rejected by a large majority, one of whom—an excellent man—sent 
a message to the effect that he ‘‘ knew the committee was right, but 
he was obliged to vote with his party”! Now this sentiment, per-- 
laps unconsciously, affects many otherwise upright officers in Poor 
Law institutions. They would not commit acts of cruelty themselves, 
but “they must vote with their party,” ae. they must uphold the 
credit of the institution, and, therefore, not investigate too closely 
such doings of their colleagues as might bring discredit upon it. 

The case of Elliott, an officer of the Forest-Gate Schools,’ discloses 
yet another reason why employés may hesitate before revealing 
‘‘secrets of the prison house” which may have been forced upon 
their attention. An outbreak of illness among the children of this. 
school occurred in June 1893, when 148 were attacked and two died. 
Elliott gave evidence at the inquest that a few days before the out- 
break he had seen maggots in the meat supplied to the children, and 
that previously a good deal of meat had had to be buried, and that 
he had made complaints of the food. He was immediately suspended: 
by the managers of the schools. In the following September an. 
inquiry was held by the Local Government Board into the truth of 

1 Pauper Schools Inquiry Report, p. 177. 
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his statements. These were all substantiated. In March 1894 the 
Department, who thought, the Report says, “that it was not clear 
that Elliott had not been actuated in the matter by ‘ misdirected 
zeal’ for the interests of the children, required the removal of his 
suspension, but upon the condition that he should resign his office.” 

Now in boarding-out there is no establishment of which the prestige 
has to be kept up, tempting officers who might know a great deal 
more if they chose to avoid seeking that knowledge. The child lives 
in its home, under the observation of surrounding neighbours, who 
have nothing to gain or to lose from the system under which he is 
placed. He attends the elementary school of the district, where he 
daily mixes with children residing with their relatives, and the 
school teacher is constantly, though perhaps unconsciously, comparing 
him with these children for the purpose of making the appointed 
quarterly report to the guardians in which he has to record his 
observations upon the “conduct, appearance, and progress” of the 
little fellow. Thus it happens, that in the few instances where 
cruelty has been practised towards boarded-out children, it has. 
generally been immediately detected ; for, while the supervisors may 
not be so skilled as the inspectors in charge of Poor-law schools, 
their task is far easier. Again, even when, as at Nantwich, several 
years ago, where boarding-out was managed by relieving officers, 
the cruelty extended over the space of a year and nine months, 
two children only, we are thankful to know, were subjected to it. 
Had similar cruelty been perpetrated by a ‘‘ house-father ” in Cottage 
Homes many more than two would probably have suffered. 

But if the Cottage Homes’ system does not provide either 
“family ” training or ‘‘ home” advantages for our pauper children, 
shall we be able to show that “ boarding-out” can afford them ? 
The system is founded upon natural methods, and these alone. 
Children are placed in the same relation to older and younger per- 
sons in family life as those with which God Himself endows them in the: 
natural family. Members of the working classes who are willing to 
take charge of these little ones and act towards them as parents, 
must possess good’ moral character, but need not be gifted with rare 
mental qualifications for the training of numbers. Their motives 
for wishing to receive the children have been impugned, and it is 
often said that the application for a “ foster” child must be prompted 
by a desire for monetary gain. But, strange as it may seem to 
many, nothing impresses itself more firmly upon the minds of those 
practically experienced in the matter than the rarity of the applicants 
being actuated by any such motive. The child is desired for the 
pleasure it will give; for the use it may be when it grows up; to 
supply the place of one that has been lost by death ; on account of 
pity for its forlorn condition ; from the innate desire for children’s. 
society ; but not because a certain sum of money wi!l be received 
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out of which a profit is to be extracted as a help to the family 
resources. 

Suppose, then, the child to be settled in its carefully chosen home, 
it passes its years of childhood in this small community, forming a 
part of it, and sharing with the real offspring its joys and its griefs. 
It naturally takes part in the work of the family, and, as the father 
is not over-burdened with pupils, he does not require any special 
talent to train the little lad in the usual outdoor occupations of 
cottage-life. The girls help ‘ mother” at the wash-tub, take the 
little ones with them, or are themselves taken by their elder foster- 
sisters to school ; and learn enough of ordinary household work to fit 
them for service, if necessary, at thirteen years of age; while they 
have, by that time, besides passing their school standards, acquired a 
fair practical knowledge of the value of money, and have gained 
some experience in marketing. Indeed, a butcher once insisted 
upon the foster-mother coming herself to his shop, because her foster- 
child was so keen a bargainer that she succeeded in wheedling him 

‘out of all his best pieces ! 

That a real affection springs up in most cases between foster- 
parent and child is no matter of doubt, for the latter is mercifully 
provided with the means of exciting it. Its friendless and forlorn 
condition unconsciously draws forth the pity of the parent; and 
“pity is akin to love.” Otherwise, how does it often arise that, in 
the case of a weakly child, the more its sufferings are described, and 
the trouble they will cause to the household enlarged upon, the more 
the expectant foster-mother begs for the as yet unknown charge ? 
Ay! and she will keep it, too, when she has once got it, in spite of 
the offered hospital accommodation during illness, though she may 
have the prospect of nursing it through many a long night, simply 
giving as her reason, “ because he wants a mother.” A lad who thus 
‘“‘ wanted a mother” at two years of age, and who would have died 
but for her care, is now known to us as a stout, healthy young clerk. 

Nor are the fathers one whit behind in proving the reality of the 
family tie. A boarding-out committee withdrew a little girl from 
her home, where the foster-mother had died, when it became mani- 
fest that there was no female relative to come and take her place. 
The child’s removal was a bitter grief to the foster-father, and he 
could only console himself by taking a lodging next door to her new 
home and being constantly in her company. 

Thus, then, is the family tie realised in regard to parents, and it 
is found to be just as strong between the “ brothers” and “sisters.” 
A family in which a little girl of two was placed consisted of father, 
mother, and a son of about nineteen. A few years afterwards the 
father died, next the mother; but the young man, then twenty- 
seven, brought his own sister home from service to act as “ foster- 
mother,” and petitioned the guardians to be allowed to support the 
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little foster-sister himself, ‘‘ for he could not part with Lucy.” Rapid 
consumption carried her off at the age of twelve, but every care was 
lavished upon her during her last illness by her foster-parents. Elder 
girls, too, already in service, are as anxious about the situation the 
young “ foster ”-sister is to enter, and in warning her of the tempta- 
tions and dangers she may encounter in service, as if she were 
connected by the ties of blood. “Uncles” and “aunts” are not 
behindhand. A girl who continued to live on with her foster- 
parents after payment from the rates had ceased, lost both these 
parents in the course of six months, She came to ask her lady 
visitor to find a place of service for her; and, on being questioned as 
to where she was staying, answered, “ Oh, I am living at my aunt’s,” 
meaning her “ foster-mother’s” sister. 

Although it can readily be believed “house-mothers” and “fathers” 
under the Cottage Homes’ system become much interested in, and 
attached to, the children who have been long in their charge, it does 
not lie in their power to devote so much of their attention to each 
individual as will excite this strong family affection even in them- 
selves, much less in their collateral relatives. How great, then, must 
be the loss under that system, for in each of the boarded-out cases 
cited, the affection displayed was of essential service to the child, and 
the manifestation naturally arose out of the need for it. 

We have now to consider whether the boarding-out system can 
create for our pauper-children a home which remains such, not 
mereiy during their childhood, but during the whole time they 
require its shelter or its assistance. No training will produce a class 
of children with judgment so matured that they will be able to guide 
themselves entirely at thirteen or fourteen years of age. It is not in 
nature that such maturity should be arrived at. Therefore, any 
system of pauper training which leaves these young persons at their 
own control at that early age is imperfect. Such, however, must 
happen with all other systems but ‘‘ boarding-out ;” because, unless 
the boys and girls fall back into pauperism, ell legal control over 
them must be relinquished the moment they begin to earn their own 
living. Whereas, under boarding-out, in place of legal control 
there has gradually arisen the more effectual restraint of moral 
influence, a plant, however, of slow growth, which must have thrown 
out its roots long before its use becomes apparent. If we look into 
the “short and simple ” annals of boarded-out children, we shall find 
that the influence gained over them in early life by their foster- 
parents becomes of essential service to them in youth. Legal control 
up to seventeen, eighteen, or perhaps twenty-one years of age, would 
be doubtless a great gain, if, as many persons believe, it could be 
exercised until that age. But in its absence we must do as well as 
we can. Parental influence is a good substitute, and, should the 
other be ever obtained, would still be a helpmate., 
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Home and home-life do not, consciously to the boarded-out child, 
change when that very important (but to him imperceptible) trans- 
formation takes place by which he ceases to be a pauper. The home 
exists still, and the parents continue to exercise much the same sort 
of control as before. The boy sometimes follows his “ foster-father's ” 
occupation, sometimes finds other for himself. But in either case ho 
generally continues to live at home, and brings his wages to add to the 
general stock, and to be expended according to the usual practice of 
the working classes, ‘The girls, like their schoolfellows, mostly enter 
domestic service. But the home is just as much their shelter during 
change of place, in holiday or in sickness, as it would be were it the 
house of their own parents, The knowledge, too, that some one wil} 
be keenly affected by their behaviour has no doubt a very great 
restraining influence when these girls are assailed by the temptations 
they mnst encounter on their entrance into life—temptations which it 
is the kindest and wisest course to recognise in order to provide 
safeguards, giving the girls, at the same time, all the assistance which 
‘it is possible to afford them. 

In weighing the advantages of the “psendo” and the “real” 
home, let us reflect that, in the former, the often needed motherly 
advice can only be sought in an imperfect way from a woman who, 
if she be doing her duty, is already burdened to the full with the 
cares of a constantly changing crowd of children under her charge to 
whom she is bound to devote all her energy ; while, in the latter, the 
trouble calling for help can be thoroughly gone into, conned over, 
and relieved at comparative leisure. The girl, in resorting to her 
natural counsellor, is not brought into communication—as certainly 
happened at one of our great pauper institutions some time ago and 
may be happening now—with girls who, although still inmates of 
tlie school, are being used unknown to the authorities, and perhaps 
also to themselves, as decoys by persons on the watch for friendless 
girls for the worst purposes. 

The conduct of the men and women who in childhood were 
boarded-out paupers, as it is shown in statistics afforded from time 
to time by various boards of guardians in Scotland, where the system 
has been in practice for fifty years, gives satisfactory proof of the 
real value of this kind of family life, and of the effect which the 
home influence can and does have upon the children, An elaborate 
Report, having reference to the whole country, was published two 
years ago by the Scottish Board of Supervision on this branch of the 
Department’s work. It treats, in round numbers, of 23,000 persons 
either then boarded or ex-boarded-out, statistics being given of over 
9000 of the latter. Of these, information sufficient for exact classifi- 
cation has failed only as to 12 per cent. Of the remainder the 
conduct of 4 per cent. is known to be unsatisfactory, of 84 per cent. 
it is known tv be satisfacturr. These statistics are altogether out of 
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the field of comparison with those concerning the guondam inhabitants 
of our English pauper schools, because, under the boarding-out 
system, the permanent children are separated from the transient, and 
the Scotch statistics relate solely to the conduct of children who were 
permanent paupers until they passed off the rates, No such 
distinction has ever been attempted to be drawn in our English 
returns as regards boys, and, with regard to girls, only by Mrs. Nassau 
Senior, in her Report to the Local Government Board in 1874. The 
difference in the results as shown in that disheartening Report is, 
however, trifling between the girls who had spent several years under 
school training, and those who had experienced only a few months of 
workhouse life, or had constantly passed in and out of schools, to 
spend the intervals possibly in the haunts of the tramp or the 
criminal, Thus we are compelled to conclude that in the statistics 
published from time to time in the Annual Reports of the Local 
Government Board, we have the approximate results of the training 
in our best pauper schools upon the permanent children. — 

Mrs. Senior, in speaking of girls only, gave as the result of two 
years’ experience, 62 per cent. of ascertained success. 

The Metropolitan Association for Befriending Young Servants, 
founded by Mrs. Nassau Senior, issues an Annuai Report concerning 
its work. A little more than half of the number it befriends are 
girls entering service from their own homes, chiefly, I believe, from 
the lower grades of the working classes. Of these no statistics as 
to conduct are published. The remainder are girls placed under its 
charge by the guardians of the Metropolitan unions, and by the 
managers of institutions and societies of various kinds. Statistics 
as to the conduct of a proportion of these “ institutionised ” girls, 
amounting to about 79 per cent., are published in the Reports. 
For the ten years ending 1895 the percentage of those whose 
conduct was “satisfactory” and “fair” was 70 per cent.; ‘ un- 
satisfactory ” and “ bad” 9 per cent. ; the proportion of those whose 
conduct is not classed, for various reasons, was about 21 per cent. 

Turning to the Annual Reports which the Birmingham Guardians 
have furnished during the whole period of existence of the Marston 
Green Cottage Homes, we find that the average time of residence 
of each child is nine months; that 92 per cent. of the individuals 
who, at one period or another, were inhabitants of the ‘“ Homes ” 
have left them, either with parents when they took their discharge 
from the workhouse, or to go to relatives, or were removed for 
serious illness to the workhouse, No information concerning the 
after-life of this 89 per cent. has, or apparently can be, collected. 
Eleven per cent., namely, 266 boys and 199 girls—total 465—have 
been placed out in situations by the guardians. Information, however, 
as to the whole number has not been given subsequent to the Report 
of 1886, in which a list appeared enumerating every une who up to 
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that time had been placed out. In 1883 the relieving officer whose 
duty it was to visit the boys and girls in their places gives an ascer- 
tained success of 51 per cent., and the proportion was believed to 
have arisen in 1886 to 74 per cent. The last Report, that for 1895, 
states that the Guardians’ Visiting Committee had, out of a list of 
53 boys who had left for service during the previous three years, 
been able to find 48; and were “more than satisfied” with their 
conduct. The Ladies’ Visiting Committee report that, of 61 girls 
sent out to service during a period of four years ending 1895, 
23 were “satisfactory”; 16 were “fair”; 10 “ unsatisfactory ” ; 
2 “bad”; 8 “lost sight of”; and 2 whose conduct was not 
specified. 

The King’s Norton Boarding-Out Committee, in its Annual 
Report for 1894, records that out of 351 boys and girls boarded 
out under their charge, who had begun to earn their own living 
within the past twenty years, 864 per cent. were satisfactory in 
_ conduct; 14 per cent. reclaimed; 8} doubtful or unknown, and 34 
were bad. 

A very important matter for public consideration is the expendi- 
ture upon pauper institutions. We must always recollect that, while 
it is necessary, for the sake both of the children and of the commu- 
nity, that they should have all and everything that is required to 
prepare them to become worthy citizens of the State, and able to 
contribute to, rather than detract from, its wealth ; yet, these con- 
ditions being provided, we have no right to spend money, wrung 
from the ratepayers, upon things which may be desirable but are 
not necessary. A healthy home, a happy life, freedom from injustice 
and oppression, together with facilities for acquiring the power of 
honestly maintaining themselves, ave necessaries of life for pauper 
children as for all others, and should be secured to them. But 
costly training beyond the power of the respectable poor to secure 
for their own offspring (unless pauper children are so far below the 
average in intellect and morale as not to be able to maintain them- 
selves without such training) is not a necessary of life and should 
be provided, if at all, by private benevolence. 

It isa fair conclusion, we submit, that the Cottage Homes’ system, 
whether copied from Mettray, or from voluntary institutions in this 
country, such as the Little Boys’ Home at Farningham, or the 
Princess Mary’s Homes at Addlestone, where the children reside until 
placed out in life—is applicable only to those who are likely to 
remain long under its influence. But the children in ‘‘ Cottage 
Homes” must all share alike, and thus it happens that the many 
transient inhabitants of the pauper “ Homes” are placed under a 
system of training from which an adequate return can be obtained 
from the comparatively few permanent inmates alone, imposing on 
the ratepayers a great and for the most part useless expenditure. 
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For instance, the Pauper Schools’ Inquiry Report tells us (p. 103), 
that it is considered wise by the Managers of the Banstead ‘“ Cottage 
Homes” not to employ the boys to cobble the shoes, or patch the 
cloth clothes (with the exception of the band boys destined for the 
army or navy) lest they should learn to be slovenly in their work. 
An adult shoemaker and tailor are therefore engaged for this pur- 
pose. If we examine the statistics of Poor Law Schools we shall 
find that the cost of arrangements of this character form the most 
expensive part of the children’s maintenance. Marston Green has 
cost in purchase of land, building, &c., and for maintenance during 
sixteen years, upwards of £117,000. So faras can be shown, this 
vast expenditure may have been a mere pouring of water on a 
duck’s back—except as to the 465 boys and girls with an outside 
percentage of 74 successful, placed out by guardians from the 5200 
individuals who have been admitted to the Institution. We are 
irresistibly reminded of Charles Lamb’s inimitable description of the 
Chinese method of obtaining roast pork, by burning a cottage to 
the ground in order to cook a single pig! 

The expenditure upon boarding-out authorised by the regulations 
of the Local Government Board is £13 per annum per head ; under 
the King’s Norton Committee and others founded within its area, 
whioh in the aggregate have received 618 pauper children, that 
expenditure has not averaged more than £11. It will be remem- 
bered that, in contradistinction to ‘‘ Cottage Homes,” “‘ boarding-out ” 
demands no preliminary expenditure in the purchase of land or 
erection of buildings; it involves no establishment charges; and in 
order to prepare the children to take a place in the world equal to 
that of the children of the independent working classes, no special 
and expensive arrangements for industrial or technical training are 
required ; nor are the elaborate appliances imported (often vainly) 
into large establishments to secure health necessary for boarding- 
out; while each child, isolated (so to speak) from the mass of 
his fellows, can be individually considered with regard alike to his 
physical and moral welfare and future prospects. Lastly, if at any 
time it should be necessary to relinquish this mode of training 
(though assuredly wide extension not relinquishment is to be anti- 
cipated), no pecuniary loss will have been incurred by its abandon- 
ment. It might be laid aside as inexpensively as it was inaugurated. 

In conclusion, our endeavour has been to show the reasons why 
success is attainable in the ‘“ Real homes,” and to point out the 
drawbacks inevitable in those which we have called the “ Pseudo 
Homes.” It is not that greater skill is claimed for those who 
manage boarding-out, but that the “‘ Cottage Homes’ system ” strives 
to reach a goal which it cannot attain simply because it is in 
opposition to the laws of nature, 1.c., those of God. 
Joanna M, Hitt. 

































































SUBSTITUTES FOR WAR. 


Ys it possible to devise any means of checking violence among states, 
as states themselves check violence among individuals? The govern- 
ment of a state obtains obedience by two means—its strength and 
its authority ; and attempts have been made to use both these means 
in creating the kind of international government which is required 
to solve this question. The system based on the former is the Con- 
cert of Europe; that based on the latter is Arbitration. 

Just as the efficiency of a government depends on the political 
energy of the members of the governing class, whether that class is 
large or small, so the utility of the concert of Europe depends on the 
energy and range of the foreign policy of the Powers. To render it 
ideally efficient, every act of international injustice should be felt by 
all the Powers as an occasion of war against the aggressor; but we 
are far from this state of things as yet. The first step towards it 
would be the recognition of a public law in Europe, the breach of 
which would be an open scandal, so that the Power defending the 
Jaw would readily find allies. A formal attempt to establish such a 
public law was made at the Congress of Vienna. It was based on 
the experiences of two centuries and a half of war and diplomacy ; 
but as it relied, not on the opinion of the peoples, but on the opinion 
of governments only, it was destroyed by the democratic and national 
movements of the century. The renewal of the attempt, even were 
an adequate occasion forthcoming, would meet with similar difficul- 
ties ; the democratic movement has yet to be worked out in Russia, 
and the national movement in Turkey, Austria, and Poland. But 
this is not all. The Powers at Vienna had learnt how much it was 
safe and just to claim or yield; the Powers of to-day have just 
undertaken tasks which they have not the slightest means of 
measuring. Who can say what would be the duties or interests of 
the Powers if, as is quite possible, the Chinese Empire were suddenly 
to fall to pieces? Who can say whether, of the enormous terri- 
tories recently appropriated by them in Africa, any particular part is 
a source of strength or weakness to its possessor? In Africa, indeed, 
it would almost seem as if such international law as has been actu- 
ally developed in Europe no longer held good at all; for when a 
question of sending an Imperial force to Uganda was under discus- 
sion, one of the arguments most frequently urged was that, if we 
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delayed making our claims good by actual occupation, Germany 
would enter into possession in defiance of her treaty obligations ; and 
recent events in South Africa lend some colour to the supposition, 
But more difficult than all would be the task of determining the 
importance of these new extra-European questions, which had not 
appeared on the political horizons of our great-grandfathers, as com- 
pared with the old European questions, which they worked out with 
such minuteness. The policy of the states of Europe must accord- 
ingly be far more guided by conjecture than formerly, and therefore 
far more liable to sudden change; and as a state will never acknow- 
ledge what it ought to do until it knows what it dares to do, Europe 
has thus, in the last few generations, been drifting further and 
further away from the possibility of a federal concert. 

The other alternative to war—viz., arbitration—obtains obedience, 
according to the definition above given, by authority—z.c., by its 
command of public opinion ; but the public opinion it requires is not 
necessarily, as in the case of the concert of Europe, that of the civi- 
lised world, but, in the first place, simply that of the countries 
engaged in the controversy to be arbitrated. The opinion of the 
world is only needed to check any expression of dissatisfaction in 
either of the nations which ‘are parties to the arbitration. Thus, 
apart from the special impediments to the concert of Europe which 
are mentioned above, arbitration is the more easily applicable of 
these two substitutes for war, provided that war is not directly 
desired ; and it may be remarked that it is also favoured by the 
progress of democracy, since, in democratic states, the power which 
must maintain the arbitrators’ award is that which originally referred 
the dispute to arbitration—viz., public opinion. 

Bat the replacement of war in general by arbitration is by no 
means a simple matter. Of the causes of dispute between states, 
many are of a kind not capable of arbitration. Take the dispute 
between England and France which broke out in the Revolutionary 
War, as given by Fyffe:' “France considered itself entitled to 
advance the Revolution and the Rights of Man wherever its own 
arms or popular insurrection gave it the command. England denied 
the right of any Power to annul the political system of Europe at its 
pleasure.” One cannot conceive such an issue argued in a Court of 
Arbitration ; one cannot conceive a Court giving a decision on such 
an issue which would be accepted by the public opinion of both 
contending states. The reason for this is not the magnitude of 
the question; a far smaller difference might have been equally 
insoluble. But a Court of Arbitration, as ordinarily conceived of, is 
a judicial body, acting according to precedent or acknowledged 
rule, from which its decisions derive their authority ; and such an 
issue as the above cannot be judged by precedent or rule. 

1 History of Modern Europe. Vol. I. p. 58. 
VoL. 146.—No. 6. 26 
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Suppose that a diplomatist, whose main object is peace, finds him- 
self confronted with a problem containing an insoluble issue of this 
kind, what is his wisest course? He must, above all things, guard 
against stating the insoluble issue in clear terms; for, the two 
Powers being committed by such a declaration to contradictory 
courses, one of them would be forced to choose between war and 
disgrace. He must, therefore, try to hide the insoluble issue among 
the other questions raised along with it; as to the particular point 
involving it, he may carry it, if he can, and use it to aid in deter- 
mining the issue, should evasion of the latter be no longer possible ; 
or he may abandon it in such a way as to give no pledges on the 
general question. But, above all, he will decline to submit his case 
to arbitration ; for an arbitral court, in the strict use of the term, by 
providing solutions for the less difficult points, leaves the two 
Powers in opposition on the main question, without disguise or chance 
of retreat ; and thus, in an attempt to preserve peace, the contro- 
versy is only brought nearer to war. 

Those who desire to extend the practice of arbitration must not 
overlook cases of this class. Is the arbitral Court to decline to decide 
on such cases, or is it to give a decision that will not be accepted ? 
Either course would grievously weaken the cause of arbitration all 
over the world. Mr. Stead pronounces unreservedly for the latter ; 
but he will not find any great Power adopting his suggestion. He may 
deny that a Power submitting its case to arbitration “ binds itself to 
accept, with its mouth open and its eyes shut, any award that may 
issue from the arbitral Court;” but, as a matter of fact, it does so 
bind itself; for although the protesting nation would at once see 
whether the decision it rejected was on an arbitral or non-arbitral 
point, it would be next to impossible to bring home this conviction 
to the world at large. Look, for instance, at the cloud of contra- 
dictory opinion that still hangs on the origin of the Franco-German 
War, and consider whether it would be possible for any nation, 
rejecting an arbitration, to make the facts clear in time to avert, if 
not a hostile alliance, at least the ill-will of Europe in the war on 
which she would have to enter. 

Lord Salisbury, in his lately published draft of an Arbitration 
Treaty between England and the United States, has fully recognised 
the difficulty. He has not only reserved the right of either Power 
to decline to arbitrate on a matter which, in its opinion, materially 
affects its honour or the integrity of its territory, but he divides 
arbitrable objects into two classes, in one of which an arbitral Court 
of first instance can give a final decision, while in the other the 
decision is subject to appeal. The Court of Appeal is to be composed 
of three judges of each nation ; and, according to the original draft, 
no award brought before them is to be valid unless confirmed by a 
majority of five to one. Thus an appeal against a decision may end 
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in the controversy being still left open; so that Lord Salisbury’s 
classification of controversies is practically (1) certainly arbitrable ; 
(2) possibly arbitrable ; (3) inarbitrable. Mr. Olney considered that 
a matter once brought into Court should be decided ; and he altered 
this part of the scheme accordingly, the reservation of a subject as 
inarbitrable being left to Parliament and Congress respectively. The 
difficulty of this is in its application to complex controversies which 
contain inarbitrable issues. If the state of the case is perceived, and 
the controversy reserved, it is an invidious position for the Govern- 
ment reserving it; for either it must do so without stating its 
reasons, or, in stating them, it comes a step nearer to war. But it 
is quite as likely that the inarbitrable issues will escape notice until 
the Court, having disposed of the others by its ordinary method of 
procedure, is forced to give a decision on these which one party will 
reject. Here comes in the value of Lord Salisbury’s intermediate 
class, in which no decision is necessarily given at all. But the 
structure of his Court of Appeal was objected to by Mr. Olney, and 
with good reason, on account of the irritation which would be aroused 
in a country which, obtaining a majority of the tribunal, including, 
at least, one of its opponent’s nominees, nevertheless did not obtain 
a verdict. But the same danger exists in the case of a Power which, 
though obtaining a majority of its own judges, is defeated by those 
of its opponent. Indeed, a final court of arbitration, if large in 
numbers, though well adapted to arrive at a just decision, seems very 
unlikely to command the assent of both litigants. 

Lord Salisbury’s scheme without the appeal clauses would affect, as 
Mr. Olney says, ‘‘ hardly other than controversies which, as between 
civilised states, could almost never endanger their peaceful relations.” 
Yet, in view of the difficulties, either of constructing a Court of 
Appeal, or of deciding certain controversies in a Court of first instance, 
it might possibly be the wisest plan to adopt. It would give the 
principle of arbitration a more emphatic recognition than it has yet 
received ; and experience might also show means of extending it that 
at present escape our notice. If, however, it be thought advisable, 
as it is certainly in the abstract desirable, to make this extension at 
once, a means of doing so might possibly be found by the method of 
conciliation, rather than of arbitration strictly so called. Under a 
scheme of this kind, all questions would be primd facie arbitrable, 
and would be treated by the arbitrators (who ought to be politicians, 
and not purely lawyers) on judicial lines. If an inarbitrable issue 
came up, they would appeal to their respective Governments to send 
plenipotentiaries to consult with them and decide the whole question 
by negotiation. In the resulting conference the arbitrators, with 
their newly gained knowledge of the facts, and the judicial temper 
for which they would have been chosen, would be able to place the 
whole question in the most reasonable light ; the new envoys, fresh 
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from discussion with their home Governments, would guarantee the 
acquiescence of the latter in their decisions; and, as the mere 
assembly of such a conference would be in itself a declaration that 
the situation was grave, its members would be ready to go even 
further than usual in concession in order to obtain an honourable 
settlement. No one can expect that such a course would always lead 
to peace; but, at least, it would always give one more chance to the 
supporters of peace, and never increase the chances of war. 


J. B. W. C. 





SOCIALISM AND MILITARISM. 


THE condition of the greater part of the continent of Europe at the 
present time has been described, with but little, if any, exaggeration, 
as being that of a vast armed camp. Though peace has been 
maintained for a quarter of a century, so far as the absence of actual 
hostilities is concerned, the rivalry in armaments on the part of the 
leading nations has been steadily progressing, till they have reached 
dimensions which, only thirty years ago, would have appeared well- 
nigh incredible. It has seemed at times as if the burden could be 
borne no longer, and as though the cannon would, so to speak, go off 
of its own accord through being over-charged. War itself might 
almost have been welcomed ‘as a less evil than the continual 
preparations for it. The approach of such a gigantic European 
conflict as has never yet been witnessed has been predicted at least 
a dozen times within the past twenty years, and though the storm 
has again and again blown over, the conviction of many thoughtful 
and observing minds has not been shaken that the struggle which is 
to convulse the continent must come sooner or later. And each 
fresh war panic has had this result, at least, that it has caused a 
considerable addition to the already enormous military expenditure 
of the great continental powers. Even England, with the advantages 
of her insular position, has not remained entirely unaffected by all 
these disquieting rumours. The cry has been repeatedly raised that 
the strength of our navy is insufficient to meet a possible combination 
of hostile fleets, and, as a consequence, we have seen a large increase 
in the naval estimates year by year. 

It is certainly 9 rather surprising and disheartening outcome of 
all the vaunted civilisation and progress of the nineteenth century 
that its closing years should find the most enlightened peoples of the 
world ready to fly at each other’s throats. Even if the present 
armed truce should be maintained indefinitely, the evils are sufficiently 
enormous which are created by the atmosphere of mutual suspicion 
and distrust which now pervades a whole continent, to say nothing 
of the overwhelming and ever-augmenting burdens imposed on the 
toiling masses of the European population, And should the conflict 
actually break out, there can be no doubt, from the enormous 
numbers that will be ongaged in it, that the sacrifice of blood and 
treasure will be vast beyond all precedent. 
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What hopes are there of averting such a calamity and turning the 
minds of men permanently into the paths of peace? Some have 
looked forward to the establishment of an international court of 
arbitration, which should settle all disputes and controversies without 
an appeal to arms. It seems, however, a very sanguine view to 
expect the establishment of any such tribunal, the decisions of which 
would be likely to be obeyed, while the Governments of Europe 
remain on their existing footing. Even the much more limited and 
feasible proposal for constituting some body which shall be em- 
powered to settle all matters in dispute between Britain and the 
United States, is admitted to be beset with a cloud of difficulties, and 
is believed by many who thoroughly sympathise with the object 
aimed at by its advocates to be impracticable at present, notwith- 
standing the precedents which exist for arbitration between the two 
English-speaking peoples. This being so, the prospects of a common 
European tribunal of arbitration do not appear very bright. 

Is there, then, no quarter in which any ray of light may be 
discerned which shall be the first glimpse of the dawning of the 
longed-for era of universal peace ? 

‘he answer may be given to this inquiry, that there is such a 
quarter, though it be one from which many have hitherto expected 
nothing but the most portentous storm clouds, ‘ fire and sword, red 
ruin, and the breaking up of laws.” 

In sober fact, it is in the wide spread of the socialist movement in 
modern Europe, and in the international and cosmopolitan character 
which it has assumed, that the most reasonable hopes are afforded of 
the overthrow of the military system everywhere and the disappear- 
ance of war from the civilised world. 

Even the keenest assailants of Socialism cannot deny that one of 
its main objects is avowedly to promote the obliteration of national 
distinctions and the rivalries consequent upon them; in fact, their 
want of patriotism has been one of the charges most frequently 
brought against the socialist party in Germany and other countries. 

Those, however, who anxiously desire to see an end put to the 
state of painful tension and constant expectancy of war which at 
present exists in Europe ought to regard with considerable sympathy 
a movement animated by such a spirit, though they may think 
that its adherents go too far in aiming entirely to efface all dividing 
lines between different peoples and aspiring sometimes rather wildly 
after a universal commonwealth. 

The doctrine of the solidarity of the workers in all countries, 
so uniformly preached by socialists, may have its bad side if regarded 
as intended to promote a strife of classes, but has surely also a 
more promising aspect when viewed in its effect on national 
animosities, 

And, in fact, this has been one of the most noteworthy features 
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in the history of the movement on the Continent during the last 
quarter of a century. To take almost the earliest instance of a 
Government largely inspired by socialist aims, which actually suc- 
ceeded in establishing itself, though but for a brief period, the 
Paris Commune of 1871; with all its crimes and follies it never- 
theless showed some signs of a spirit of international brotherhood. 
Bitter as was the feeling of the Parisian masses towards the Germans 
at the time, yet one who belonged to the hated race by birth was 
allowed to take a prominent part in the movement. The destruction 
of the monument of the victories of the first Napoleon, on the ground 
of its conveying a perpetual insult to other nations, may be regarded 
as a somewhat foolish measure, but the feeling which it expressed 
contained surely much that was praiseworthy. 

About the same date, it may be noticed, the leaders of German 
socialism were courageously protesting against the intoxicating spirit 
of military glory which was then rampant in their country, and 
denouncing the annexation of territories against the will of their 
inhabitants. These bold utterances were punished, as might be 
expected, under the Bismarckian réyime, but their spirit has not 
failed to animate the socialist: party in Germany. 

Now, when the Social Democrats are the strongest party in the 
Empire, if reckoned by the number of their adkerents at the polls, 
though not as yet by that of the members returned, as a quarter of 
& century ago, when they were but a feeble and struggling section, 
they have consistently set their faces against the dominating 
military system. Their representatives in Parliament have uni- 
formly voted against all proposals for increased armaments, and have 
steadily protested against the ostentatious perpetual celebration 
of the French disasters in the last war, as tending to keep alive the 
feelings of national animosity. Surely it ought to be regarded by 
all lovers of peace as a most encouraging sign for the future, that in 
the very heart and centre of European militarism, a party animated 
by such principles should have so rapidly gained in strength of 
recent years. At the present rate of progress a Socialist majority 
in the German Parliament is no impossible event in the not very 
distant future, and the prospect opens out happy auguries of a more 
pacific era in international policy, and of combined action between 
the European nations to free themselves from the burdens which all 
admit to be crushing, but which each professes itself afraid to take 
the initiative in reducing. 

The French Socialists, who, though their organisation as a parlia- 
mentary party has been of more recent date than that of their 
German brethren, seem likely soon to develop a strength equal to 
that of the latter, have shown themselves not far behind-hand in the 
advocacy of pacific feelings between nations, and in the condemna- 
tion of militarism. 
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The same principles have been advocated in Belgium, Italy, and 
other European countries where the Socialist movement has not as 
yet shown itself as strong as in France and Germany. Everywhere 
the military system has been assailed as one of the main causes of 
the distresses which the masses in all lands are suffering, and the 
doctrine of the solidarity of the workers throughout the world has 
been unflinchingly preached. 

These facts hardly seem to bear out the contention of many 
assailants of modern democracy, that its tendency is to promote 
war. On the contrary, they appear to demonstrate that the very 
democratic movement, which is regarded by these same adversaries 
with the utmost extremity of apprehension, is guided by aims of a 
precisely opposite character. At the International Socialist Congress, 
which has met in London this summer, and which, despite all sec- 
tional quarrels, ought to have conveyed to Englishmen, for the first 
time, some idea of the wide diffusion and solid strength of the 
European movement, a prominent feature was made of the anti- 
military character of the party in all countries. Surely all who 
abominate war and desire to see a speedy end put to the jealousies 
which divide nations, ought to view with a friendly eye this remark- 
able expression of feeling from those who, in some countries, already 
count the majority of the working classes in their ranks, and bid fair 
soon to do so in others. 

Lovers of peace might do well to consider whether, seeing that 
the socialist movement seems to be the only power at present to be 
discerned capable of effecting the destruction of militarism, it is not 
their duty to throw in their lot with it. Socialists, it should be 
remembered, look upon war as an almost inseparable incident of the 
present organisation of society, and believe that a radical alteration 
in the basis of the latter is the only sure means of finally getting 
rid of the former. They consider that the present competitive 
system is nothing better than a state of constant war between man 
and man, waged without actual blood-shedding, but evoking quite 
as many evil passions, and causing almost as much misery in the 
long run. They think it quite natural that, when the members of 
the same nation live in constant rivalry with one another, and one 
man’s profit is often his fellow’s ruin, hostile feelings towards 
foreigners should find a congenial soil. 

They do not believe in the truth of the assertion so often made, 
that the tendency of the modern commercial system is to promote 
peace. 

They consider, on the contrary, that it has been the fruitful parent 
of discords and jealousies, which have frequently resulted in actual 
bloodshed. They point to the constant appropriation of the terri- 
tories of savage races by the civilised nations of Europe, on the plea 
of extending trade, and they would strive to demonstrate to all whose 
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morality revolts against these proceedings, that it is vain to hope for 
their cessation as long as their cause remains in full activity. The 
tree which bears these evil fruits must be assailed at its root. 

The Socialist contention is that it is a necessity for modern 
capitalism, by fair means or foul, to ‘open out new markets,” as the 
phrase runs, from which it hopes to obtain the profit which fails it at 
home, The analogy appears rather striking with the frantic efforts 
of the American slave-owners forty years ago to acquire fresh territory, 
which they felt to be a matter of life or death for their system. 

Socialists may be excused for thinking that in the doings of the 
South African Chartered Company there is a close parallel to some of 
the proceedings of the slavery propagandists of the Southern States, 
more especially to the filibustering in Cuba and Central America. 
They believe that such things must be expected in one form or other 
as long as the present capitalist system exists, and that it is not till 
what they regard as the exploitation of the workers for the profit of 
a few is superseded by collectivist production in the interests of the 
whole community, that there can be any reasonable prospect of the 
era of universal peace. , 

Whether these views be right or wrong, it must be recognised 
that they are held vy a large and increasing number of intelligent 


people in all civilised countries. At all events, it is clear that 
Socialism is likely to prove the most formidable foe of Militarism, 
and those who regard both with dislike may have soon to make up 
their minds whether they dread the former or the latter most. 


R. Seymour Lona. 











JOURNALISM AS A PROFESSION. 


A REJOINDER. 


Ir is the fashion for members of every profession to deplore its 
condition. Mr, Cock, Q.C., lately bewailed the smallness of the 
earnings at the bar, and in a mock-abject manner, probably learned 
from some of his clients suffering from “ agricultural depression,” 
left it to the reader’s imagination to picture what must be the misery 
of aclass many of whom, even when actively employed, are not 
- making more than a thousand ayear. Mr. Wilson, however, with a 
true journalistic instinct for effect, has succeeded in going one lower. 
He laments the condition of the fourth estate, whose average income 
he puts at £100 a year. He declares that ability “is less sought 
after every day in the newspaper world,” and that reporters are 
now for the most part mere “ mechanical tools.” These are sweeping 
statements, and having regard to the influence of the Press—which 
the writer accentuates—would seem to indicate that the country 
must suffer from the decadence of journalism, It is my desire to 
show the silver lining to the cloud, to point out that journalism is 
in a state of transition, and to glance at the prospects it offers. 

Mr. Wilson has very properly excluded from his survey London 
pressmen, their reward being fairly satisfactory. On the other side, 
the men on the struggling country weeklies must also be excluded, 
for the day of such things is fast passing. That provincial weeklies 
will continue to exist for the benefit of poor people, and to post away, 
admits no doubt ; but in the future they will either be the replica of 
small dailies, who can thus reproduce at a moderate cost the week’s 
news, or they will be brought out on a large scale like Zhe Yorkshire 
Weekly Post, and have their own special editor and writers. But 
leaving out the moribund, the field for observation is the morning 
and evening provincial dailies. 

First of all (and this is really a minor consideration), has not 
Mr. Wilson under-estimated the remuneration as it is afforded at this 
moment? ‘There are many chief reporters, even on non-county 
weeklies, paid £3 a week; and it must not be forgotten that in 
numerous cases expenses are equal to nearly half board, and that 
lineage, even at the proverbial “ penny ” rate, affords a substantial 
addition to the senior’s ordinary takings, Bearing in mind also that 
the reporter’s calling is healthy, that it carries with it for the self- 
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respecting man some amount of influence, and that the occupation 
is varied, it does not, even at its present stage, compare so unfavour- 
ably as might be supposed with the salaries paid to assistants in 
other professions, notably to curates and doctors’ assistants. 

The serious contention of the article, however, is that literary 
ability is “less sought after every day in the newspaper world, and 
that the public study little the style of newspaper reports so long 
as their morbid tastes are gratified by the latent horrors and sensa- 
tions of the day.” One must concede, of course, the incidental 
inference that a newspaper is run like any other commercial under- 
taking for the profit that can be made out of it, and dismiss as after- 
dinner vapourings those touching responses which are made to the 
toast of “the Press,” when it is still put on the list. One may 
regret that the power which has superseded the pulpit should be 
directed solely to gratify the lust for gold, but with a few rare 
exceptions, this is a fact, and it is from such a standpoint that the 
success of a paper must be weighed. But even from this sordid 
aspect is it true that literary ability is sought after less every day, 
and that nothing is cared for except the rapid and mechanical 
description of horrors? Assuming that the taste of a large pro- 
portion of the public is so far debased (and there is reason to fear 
that it is) it must be remembered that a journal depends for its 
profit as much on the nature of its circulation as on the quantity of 
copies it distributes. The advertisements yield a very large part of 
the income, and these are inserted and paid for according to its 
class circulation. No promoter, for instance, would think of putting 
a prospectus in a labourers’ miscellany of horrors, nor would an 
auctioneer regard a City clerk’s favourite reading as the best medium 
through which to dispose of real property. Granted these facts and 
it follows that the most influential papers are the most profitable, and 
the new morning half-penny dailies of the metropolis recognising 
this are endeavouring to obtain the services of writers of education 
and repute in order that these journals may be bought—not because 
their price is one half-penny, but because of their intrinsic merit. 

One is thus led to the conclusion that after all culture is worth 
something in journalism. The tendency of the age, moreover, is in 
favour of an educated journalism. It is to be feared that the reason 
why Nonconformists have to lament the emptiness of many chapels 
and the estrangement of the thoughtful of the rising generation is 
that, as a body, the men in the pulpits are inferior in education and 
reading to a large percentage of those who are asked to sit in pews 
and hear them. Their case suffers from the weakness of its 
advocacy. With evening schools and technical schools and an 
increasing love of art, the mass of the people are every day 
becoming better informed, and the new generation will be no more 
ready to tolerate ignorance and impotence in the Press than the 
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middle class have been willing to bear it in the pulpit. The Board 
School boy who has done nothing to improve himself in after life, 
but who has become, to use Mr. Wilson’s words, a ‘‘ mechanical 
reporter,” will not be able to satisfy the increasing demands of 
intelligent readers. ‘There is an immense amount of truth in the 
familiar line of Tennyson that the eye sees only what it brings 
with it. Cannot an educated man depict even a tragedy with 
more fidelity and strength than your mechanical reporter? If this 
be true the paper which contains his sketch will be more sought 
after than that of the mechanical class. Must it always be that 
our smaller provincial papers shall be disfigured by musical criticisms 
(sic) which are either jejune or afford only amusement to those 
criticised? Must it always be that the description of a dramatic 
performance shall be remarkable only for the amount of ignor- 
ance it displays of the dramatic world ? Must it always be that at 
your art exhibitions the paintings that are the hardest and the most 
photographic, or the most conventional in sentiment shall be singled 
out for mention in the newspaper report as the best? The answer 
is emphatically no. The man who can write with some little know- 
ledge will be more and more appreciated as time goes on. Again 
in bond-fide interviewing do not the inquiries partake of the nature 
of the most delicate kind of cross-examination, and is this likely to 
be done effectively by a mechanical reporter? It requires rather a 
man of address and information to take up the threads of conversa- 
tion, put them together, and make a pretty pattern of them. In 
note-writing, too, more resourcefulness will be needed in the future 
than in the past; and while lightness of style will continue to be 
appreciated the writer will be required to have information as well, 
and not merely to perform a sort of literary gymnastic feat in show- 
ing how he can walk round a topic without saying anything about 
it. The truth is that a good journalist will command a larger wage, 
and the mechanical reporter will find more and more difficulty in 
getting employment, until, at last, he is swept off the field. 


W. N. SHANSFIELD. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


Ir our Gallic neighbours are not altogether successful in the political 
administration of their more recently acquired territories, there is one 
respect, at least, in which we might well follow their example. The 
scientific exploration of their colonies is carried out methodically, and, 
in spite of the heavy taxation to which they are subjected, Frenchmen 
do not grudge the means which are necessary to carry out such 
explorations in a satisfactory manner. Soon after the establishment 
of a protectorate over Tunis the I"rench Government sent out a 
scientific expedition, the botanical results of which are now before 
us.' The botany of Tunis has many features of special interest, and, 
as the country was difficult of access before the I'rench occupation, a 
considerable number of new plants have since been found, and are 
described and illustrated in these volumes. The illustrations, 
especially, are excellent, and will materially aid in the identification 
of the new species. 

At one time the granary of Rome and the seat of a large popula- 
tion Tunis has, like many other countries that were once densely 
populated, become almost sterile. The ruins of cities, with theatres 
capable of seating 60,000 spectators, are to be found in districts now 
almost devoid of vegetation, and, although much has been done by 
the French Government to foster agriculture, there is little proba- 
bility that this region will ever again produce the large quantities of 
cereals that ancient Rome derived from it. From the botanist’s 
point of view the desert character of so much of the country renders 
the flora of peculiar interest. Although the work of MM. Bonnet 
and Barratte does not profess to be a full description in each case, 
yet many interesting particulars are given about some of the species. 
A lengthy preface by Doumet-Adanson gives some valuable historical 
details of previous scientific researches in Tunis. 

Much interesting information on technical and medical subjects is 
contained in the French official publications relating to the administra- 
tion of the various departments. In the Report recently issued by 

1 Exploration Scientifique de la Tunisie. Champignons, par N. Patouillard; Phane- 


rogames, par I, Bonnet et G. Barratte ; Catalogue Raisonné des Plantes Vasculaires 
de la Tunisie, par E. Bonnet et G. Barratte. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 1896. 
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the Council of the Lower Seine’ the technologist will find many 
useful data relating to the industries carried on in that district. In 
France, before a factory can be established, permission has to be 
obtained from the local authority. A committee is named to report 
upon each application, and the reports of such committees form a 
considerable portion of the volume before us. On the whole, the 
system appears to work fairly well, and the restrictions imposed on 
manufacturers in the public interest are not more onerous than those 
to which our manufacturers have to submit—often as the result of 
costly litigation. The reports of the medical officers of health are 
well worth the perusal of their colleagues in Great Britain, especially 
those essays which deal with special outbreaks of contagious diseases. 
In view of the increase in the number of cases of diphtheria we 
would call attention to the fact, upon which Dr. E, Pouchin lays 
particular stress, that patients who have been apparently completely 
cured by the serum treatment are nevertheless infected for weeks by 
the bacilli which may communicate the disease to others who have 
not been immunised. So far as can be tested by figures, public 
sanitation in I'rance is not everything that could be desired or even 
attained ; but much good work is being done and statistics show a 
decided improvement of late years. 

The general introduction of steam as a propelling power has 
brought about many important alterations in the practice of navi- 
gation. In the main, the principles remain the same; but their 
application differs considerably from what was usual only half a 
century ago. Great circle sailing, for instance, is now independent 
of the direction of the wind to which, with sailing ships, it had to be 
subordinated. The latest practice is clearly described by Mr. Stebbing 
in his work on Navigation and Nautical Astronomy? It is satis- 
factory to find that the author only gives those formule which are 
necessary for the solution of the problems under consideration, and 
does not deter beginners by a too profuse display of mathematics. 
The plan of the work is first to give definitions and then practical 
examples to be worked out by means of the formule. From his 
position as Examiner in Navigation and Nautical Astronomy at the 
Royal Naval College, Mr. Stebbing has had abundant opportunity of 
ascertaining the weak points in naval instruction, and his manual 
will be of great use to those studying the subjects of which he 
treats. A few illustrations of the instruments in most general use 
might with advantage be added to the book. 

In another work before us,* a far too profuse use has, in our 


1 Compte-rendu des Travaux du Conseil Central dela Seine-inférieure pendant l'année 
1895. Rouen: E. Gagniard. 1896. 

2 Navigation and Nautical Astronomy. By F.C. 8tebbing. London: Macmilian & 
Co., Ltd. 1896. 

3 The Principles of the Transformer. By F. Bedell, Ph.D. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 1896. 
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opinion, been made of that form of mathematics which may be best 
characterised as mental gymnastics. It is true that the subject of 
electrical transformers is an intricate one; but the data which have 
accumulated during the decade that transformers have been in use 
are hardly sufficient to justify the construction of elaborate mathe- 
matical formule of a general kind. A greater number of practical 
instances of the application of formule to the construction of trans- 
formers of a definite type would have been of more service to the 
majority of those who have to deal with this class of apparatus. The 
chapter which will, we think, be of most use to electricians generally 
is that on notation and conventions, In this the notation and sym- 
bols employed by the author are given, and the various conventions 
made use of in connection with diagrams explained. The rapid 
progress of electrical research gives rise to so large a number of new 
symbols that a chapter of this kind should form part of every work 
on electricity. 

From the time of Hanno the Carthaginian, and probably long 
previously, human beings have taken great interest in those animals 
which most nearly resemble them, the anthropoid apes. It is 
remarkable, however, how little accurate information we possess as 
to the habits of the larger apes. Most travellers who have visited 
the regions which they inhabit appear to have relied to a large 
extent upon the native accounts, which are not always trustworthy. 
Mr. It. L. Garner has approached the subject from a practical point 
of view, has visited the gorillas and chimpanzees in their native 
forests and now gives us the result of his observations in an interest- 
ing book* which is a useful contribution to our knowledge of the 
habits of the anthropoid apes. Mr. Garner has made a special 
study of what he calls the speech of apes, and it is perhaps the use 
of this term which has exposed the author to much undeserved 
ridicule in the daily press. We must say that Mr. Garner does not 
bring forward any evidence that either gorillas or chimpanzees 
possess what we should call speech; but, in common with many 
other animals, they emit special sounds on different occasions, such 
as when feeding or alarmed. In this, however, they resemble so 
many other animals that we can hardly look upon their call notes as 
speech. One of the most frequent and successful devices of hunters 
is to imitate the calls of the animals they are pursuing, and in many 
cases these calls are different for the same animal under different 
circumstances or at different seasons. What dweller in the country 
does not know the alarm note of the sparrow or the food call of 
either male or female poultry? In order to study the habits of the 
denizens of the forest with some degree of security or, as he expresses 
it, with “a certain sense of safety from being devoured,” Mr. 





By R. L. Garner. London: Osgood, McIlvaine & Co, 
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Garner constructed a steel cage in a district inhabited by both 
gorillas and chimpanzees. In this he dwelt for several months with 
a tame chimpanzee as companion and had frequent opportunities for 
observing the apes which do not appear to be rare in that locality. 
We are glad to learn that, although well armed, Mr. Garner did not 
kill the apes which fell in his way; but, in the spirit of a true 
naturalist, contented himself with observing them. Although no 
very striking discoveries were made, several obscure points in the 
history of these apes were cleared up. For instance, the author 
found that both chimpanzees and gorillas sleep on the ground and 
not in trees as had been previously supposed. A number of inter- 
esting observations were made upon apes in a state of captivity ; but, 
as the author remarks, it is only face to face with them in their 
native forests that we can learn their real nature, 

Observations of this kind are of more value than any amount of 
theory, and we hope Mr. Garner may be able to carry out his intention 
of returning to Africa and continuing his studies in this direction. 

_ Ever since the invention of photography a controversy has been 

carried on between artists and photographers as to the true artistic 
value of photographs. Some sanguine photographers have held that 
their productions cannot fail to be artistic as being exact reproduc- 
tions of nature, upon which all art depends. Mr. A. H. Wall, whose 
work on Artistic Landscape Photography’ is now before us, is not 
one of these, for he holds that perspective, composition, and the 
relative values of tones in light and shade are studies as necessary in 
photographing as in painting, and a photographer must, in fact, be an 
artist before he can hope to produce artistic work with his camera. 
There are many points in the present controversy which resemble 
that carried on in the sixteenth century, when Baptista Porta, of 
Padua, invented the camera, and as the artists then prevailed so do 
they now appear to be impressing their views upon photographers. 
Mr. Wall endeavours, with the aid of numerous illustrations, to 
explain in what way the photographer should be guided by art prin- 
ciples. Many of these illustrations themselves, being executed by 
means of photography, show what an assistance that art may be to 
the artist. As the author correctly remarks, few people are taught 
how to observe accurately ; therefore, when they use a camera they 
do not notice things which an artist’s training enables him to see. 
Many of those who carry their cameras with them on their summer 
holidays will find this little work a useful companion. 


1 Artistic Landscape Photography. By A. H. Wall. Bradford: Percy Lund & Co., 
Ltd. 1896. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


OnE is sometimes inclined to complain of the exuberance of philo- 
sophers who unfold their systems in bulky volumes which require 
more time to read and comprehend than can be spared from our little 
life. In such volumes Mr. Bradley and Mr. Hobhouse, from 
different points of view, have discoursed on the problem of reality ; 
but Mr. Richmond adopts a different plan and attempts to solve the 
problem in less than sixty small pages.’ His argument is therefore 
necessarily presented in mere outline, and the reader is compelled to 
do his own thinking. His doctrine is that knowledge begins in 
feeling, and that what we know is reality. As the book can be read 
in a few minutes it scarcely calls for criticism. 

The Ethical Aspects of Social Science is another pamphlet, by 
Lester F. Ward, and is re-printed from the Jnternational Journal of 
Ethics (Philadelphia). In this paper the writer pleads for the 
positive application of ethics in society or sociology as a science. 

Messrs. Geo. Bell and Sons have just re-printed, for ‘“‘ Bohn’s 
Standard Library,” a three volume edition of The Anatomy of 
Melancholy,? edited by the Rev. A. R. Shilleto, which was first 
published about three years ago. The extremely handy and attrac- 
tive form of this edition and its cheapness should make it widely 
popular ; it is one of those books which is “ not for an age but for 
all time,” and no library is complete without it; this edition is 
within the reach of readers of moderate means, and should find a 
place in every public library. The features of this edition are the 
almost exhaustive references by the editor to the classical quotations. 
and passages by more obscure authors, and a copious index prepared: 
by his brother, Mr. W. F. R. Shilleto. It contains, as a frontis- 
piece, a beautiful reproduction by Messrs. Walker and Boutall, from 
the portrait of Burton, at Brasenose College, Oxford, and another of 
the original frontispiece with its quaint symbolical cuts in ten squares, 
which are pithily explained by the author in an argument in verse. 
A pleasantly written introduction is contributed by Mr. A. H. 
Bullen, which contains a few biographical particulars and character- 
istic anecdotes. 

As to the book itself, what can be said that has not already been 
said? We may smile at the author’s notions of physiology and 
physic, we may be amused at his psychology, but we can never fail 
to be entertained with his quaint wisdom, his simple piety, and his 
unrestrained frankness. He poured out his thoughts as the water 


1 Experience. A Chapter of Prolegomena. By the Rev. Wilfrid Richmond, London : 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1896. 

2 The Anatomy of Melancholy. By Robert Burton. Edited by the Rev. A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. With an Introduction by A. H. Bullen, Three Vols. London: 
George Bell & Sons, 1896. 
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gushes from a spring ; there is nothing natural or supernatural with 
which he is not familiar, and as we are all mad at times, we may 
find in these pages a description of our particular aberration and 
its remedy. 

The Rev. Henry Hughes in Religicus Faith’ makes an honest and 
scholarly effort to justify Christian doctrine upon philosophical 
grounds. There are two ways in which this may be done; the 
contents of Christian doctrine may be stated, and then a philosophical 
system may be sought for by which they can be defended; or a 
philosophical system may be accepted and an attempt made to 
reconcile doctrine with it. The first is the method of Mr, Hughes ; 
he draws a scheme of Christrian doctrine from the New Testament 
and then justifies it by philosophical considerations. In other words, 
as the writer himself puts it, Can the doctrine of the Christian 
Scriptures be accepted by reason as both true and satisfying? and 
this question he aims at answering in the affirmative. 

.  Religous faith generally, as our author admits, means belief in 

God; but Christian belief adds to this two other divisions—the first 
consists in propositions setting forth either as matters of history or 
of communication God’s gradual revelation of Himself; the second 
embraces the Incarnation and Resurrection of Jesus Christ, together 
with other doctrines that depend upon them—presumably the Church 
as a divine institution and Baptism as a divinely appointed ordinance, 
It is clear that before we trouble to go into the question whether these 
doctrines are satisfactory to the reason, we must be convinced that 
they are true—that is to say, to come to close quarters, is the Bible, 
the Old and New Testament, a supernatural revelation of God? 
Until this is settled, philosophy has nothing to deal with. One 
chapter is devoted to a discussion of the Resurrection as Miracle ; 
but we have failed to find any consideration of the Incarnation as 
Miracle. The idea of the Incarnation appears to be limited to a 
recognition (by faith) of God in Christ ; but the Gospels open with 
an account of how this miraculous Incarnation was brought about, 
and it ought not to be ignored because it is open to many objections 
and presents many difficulties—not more, perhaps, than the accounts 
of the Resurrection and of much the samekind. As to the objections 
to the Gospel miracles, they have been so often stated that it is scarcely 
worth while to repeat them; but they are the antecedent improba- 
bility of miracles and the lack of conclusive historic evidence for 
these particular ones. If, as Mr. Matthew Arnold said, “ miracles 
do not happen,” it is not worth while to write a philosophical 
treatise to try to prove that doctrines based upon them are true and 
satisfying to the reason. And wethink Mr, Hughes has wasted his 
labours. 


1 Religious Faith, An Essay in the Philosophy of Religion. By the Rev. Henry 
Hughes, M.A, Lendon: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Cv. 1896. 
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A perusal of Religious Thought in England in the Nineteenth Century, 
by the Rev. John Hunt, D.D., makes the reader acquainted with an 
amount of intellectual and theological activity which is likely in most 
cases to create surprise. We all have a general idea that a great 
deal has been taking place during the last hundred years; but it is 
not until it is placed before us in succinct fashion, as it is in this 
book, that we realise how immense it has been in quantity and how 
varied in quality. Dr. Hughes is not much more than a compiler, 
but he is an able one, and his compilation will be found very useful. 
We have in these pages a sketch of all the influential religious 
leaders and principal theological writers of the centuries, and an 
account of all the great controversies which have agitated the Church. 
The names of dignitaries and writers whose views are set forth alone 
make a very long list. Some are treated briefly, others at more 
length ; while the two great streams of thought, illustrated by the 
Tracts for the Times on the one hand and the Lssays and Reviews on 
the other, are clearly placed before the reader. Nonconformists, 
Catholics, and Theists and Agnostics are not overlooked, and we are im- 
pressed with the variety and individualism of English religious thought. 
As a book of reference this valume will be found very useful; but 
more we are unable to say, as Dr. Hughes candidly confesses that he 
is only a recorder and not a critic; but his recording is done with 
knowledge and, it appears to us, with impartiality, 

Two books,? by the same author, Mr. Horatio W. Dresser, are 
before us, of a different character from the foregoing ; they are neither 
controversial nor historical, but reflective. They are evidently an 
outcome of New England Transcendalism, which we are glad to 
see still has vitality. The influence of Emerson is clearly manifest 
in these volumes, though Mr. Dresser has more system and less 
spontaneity than the Seer of Concord. The first volume, Zhe Perfect 
Whole, an Essay on the Conduct and Meaning of Life, is described 
as psychological, metaphysical, and practical. The author’s doctrine 
of the Whole is summed up in a few propositions, which contain the 
objects of science, sociology, religion, and philosophy. Practically 
the spirit of these essays is to encourage the desire for the perfect 
and spiritual life, and though the tendency is towards mysticism the 
author never loses sight of the importance of conduct. 

The second Essay, Zhe Power of Silence, by its title implies the 
writer's disposition towards Quietism, and the doctrine of the book 
is a recommendation of yielding to the impulses of the universal 
spirit—the oversoul, as Emerson called it—as the way to physical, 
spiritual, and social health. It is a beautiful doctrine, and yet one 


1 Religious Thought in England in the Nineteenth Century. By the Rev. John 
Hunt, D.D. London: Gibbings & Co. 1896. 

2 The Perfect Whole. By Horatio W. Dresser, The Dower of Silence. By the 
same Author. Boston: Geo. K. Ellis. 1896, 
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cannot help feeling that a great deal must be overcome by a more 
arduous effort before we are in a condition to benefit by this passive 
path to virtue. It is a doctrine that can do little harm, for those 
only who are fit are likely to embrace it, 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


Ir is now twenty-one years since Taswell-Langmead’s Lnglisi 
Constitutional History’ first appeared, and when the second edition 
was called for in 1879, it had already acquired an assured position 
_ in which it has never been disturbed. The third and fourth 
editions were edited by Mr. C. H. E. Carmichael, an old friend of 
the author, who endeavoured, not without success, to carry out the 
original design of this work. The fifth and last edition is by 
Mr. Philip A. Ashworth, well known for his valuable translation of 
Professor von Gueist’s great work on the English Constitution. 

The demand for acheaper edition of Taswell-Langmead’s magnum 
opus has led to many changes. The present volume is less both in 
matter and in bulk. The whole of the appendix, containing much 
historical matter and many of the historical notes, both illustrative of 
the text, the contributions of the late Mr. Carmichael, now unhappily 
no more, have been omitted. Such matter may, as Mr. Ashworth 
submits, have been superfluous and hardly within the narrower limits of 
constitutional history ; but competition in the book trade is as fierce 
as elsewhere, and it is better to have a Taswell-Langmead somewhat 
shorn of its pristine grandeur than one of those worthless compila- 
tions which pass under the title of a History of the English Con- 
stitution. 

The author's original text is left untouched, and where Mr. 
Ashworth does not agree with the views there expressed a footnote 
is appended. But such points of disagreement are rare, for 
Mr. Ashworth seems to follow, perhaps somewhat too implicitly, the 
German school of I’reeman, Stubbs and Gneist. 

Although such recent authorities as Mr. L. O. Pike’s Constitution 
of the House of Lords and Mr. Hannis Taylor’s Origin of the English 
Constitution are cited, with many others, no allusion is made to such 


' English Constitutional’ History. From the Teutonic Conquest to the Present 
Time. By Thomas Pitt Taswell-Langmead, B.C.L., Oxon. Fifth edition, revised 
throughout. With Notes by Philip A. Ashworth, Barrister-at-Law. London : Stevens 
& Haynes. 1896. . ‘ 
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Specialists in mediaval institutions as Professor Maitland and 
Mr. J. H. Round. 

The evolutionary method is invaluable, but it sometimes leads its 
exponents completely out of their depth. The tendency of the 
Germanic school has been to exalt the English and depreciate the 
Norman element in our constitutional development, and to seek in 
Anglo-Saxon institutions an explanation of every feudal phenomenon. 
Take, for instance, the theory that the Norman knight is evolved 
out of the Anglo-Saxon thegn. Pressed for details of this process, 
Dr. Stubbs is obliged to admit that ‘‘ between the picture drawn in 
Domesday and the state of affairs which the Charter of Henry I. was 
designed to remedy, there is a difference which the short interval of 
time will not account for.” To meet this difficulty a Deus ex 
machind is involved in the person of Ranulf Flambard, to whom 
Mr. Taswell-Langmead and the present editor attribute “the 
systematic elaboration of the theory of the incidents of feudal 
tenure.” This view Mr. Round has shown to be untenable. It was 
based upon the assumption that William I. did not introduce the 
military tenures, and this, again, was based on the alleged silence of 
the Domesday Book. 

Take another example. Mr. Ashworth acquiesces in the statement 
that the scutage for the Toulouse war in 1159 was an entirely new 
institution. Mr. Round proves conclusively that so far from being 
an innovation of Henry IIT. it was exacted on several occasions by 
Henry I., and he gives other evidence to show that this practice must 
have prevailed from the very commencement of knight-service. 

We do not desire in any way to detract from the value and 
importance of Mr. Ashworth’s work. He may well have thought 
that such and similar points as we have mentioned are in too contro- 
versial a stage to warrant his departure from the orthodox views. 
Orthodoxy to a certain point is strength, below that point it is a 
sign of weakness. In totally ignoring such formidable opponents as 
Maitland and Round, Mr. Ashworth seems to us to be in error. 
Even so the present edition maintains the high standard of its pre- 
-decessors, and Mr. Ashworth has shown himself a worthy successor 
to Mr. Carmichael in his judicious and judicial treatment of an 
immense mass of materials relating to a highly controversial 
subject. 

When the Home Rule controversy was at its height in 1893, the 
analogy which was drawn by Liberals between the Canadian 
‘Constitution and that proposed in the Government of Ireland Bill 
was keenly contested by the Unionist party. This analogy formed 
the subject of two articles by Mr. Hugh H. L. Bellot in the May 
and July numbers of this Review in 1893, and in noticing Todd’s 
Parliamentary Government in the British Colonies (second edition), 
«we said, “The Unionist politicians chiefly took up the position that, 
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even if the analogy from a constitutional point of view was 
theoretically true, yet when put to the proof of actual facts it. 
crumbled away. And as evidence of this they produced illustrations 
which, curiously enough, were, as a rule, taken from that recent 
period of Canadian history not covered by Mr. Alpheus Todd’s first 
edition of his work.” And we went on to say that we had no 
hesitation in saying that the fresh matter added by Mr. Todd had 
shattered every one of the arguments adduced by Unionist politicians 
to prove the breakdown of Canadian institutions. When we 
remember that the Act creating the Canadian Constitution was 
passed by the Conservative Government of 1867 it only shows to 
what lengths party passion and prejudice will lead men, unless, 
indeed, as seems more more probable, the Conservatives never really 
understood the principles upon which this Act was passed. Their 
great argument was that conflicts of law were constantly arising 
between the Provincial Legislatures and the Dominion Parliament, 
_and that this Constitution was consequently practically unworkable. 
The Confederation Law of Canada, by Mr, Gerald John Wheeler, 
contains the complete history of these conflicts of law, and shows how 
they have been settled by legal and constitutional methods instead 
of giving rise to those sanguinary conflicts of arms conjured up by 
the fevered brains of excited Unionist politicians. ‘‘ The yearning 
abroad for confederation,” says Mr. Wheeler, “ appears to grow in 
intensity daily. ‘The provinces of Canada have led the way, and the 
Act creating their confederation has been interpreted by numerous 
decisions of the highest court of appeal for the colonial empire. 
The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council—until now, after 
nearly thirty years’ examination of the British North America Act, 
the respective powers of the Dominion as the supreme authority on 
the one hand, and of the Provinces, supreme in their local districts. 
on the other, have been clearly expounded and settled in many 
directions.” It is sections 91 & 92 of the Act which chiefly define 
those respective powers. As is only natural, acute differences of 
opinion have arisen upon the interpretation of these sections. 

In Mr. Wheeler’s opinion, and we need scarcely say we fully 
endorse it, the practical working out of the British North America. 
Act forms an invaluable object lesson for those who contemplate 
confederation in other parts of our colonial empire, both as showing 
what to follow and what to avoid. 

The second half of the work, which consists of some 1200 
pages, contains the text of those Imperial Acts which concern 
Canada and other colonies, the Acts relating to the practice of the 

1 Confederation Law af Canada. Privy Council Cases on the British North 
America Act 1867; and the Practice on Special Leave to Appeal. There being 
added Appendices containing: (1) The Imperial Statutes affecting Canada and the 
Colonies in general; (2) The “Judicial Committee Acts,” with Notes; (3) The 


Canadian Liquor Prohibition Case 1895-6, &c. By Gerald John Wheeler, M.A.,LL.B., 
Barrister-at-Law. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 1896. 
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Judicial Committee, with the cases on the right to appeal thereto, 
and the recent great Liquor Prohibition case. As an example of 
Mr. Wheeler's method, we may cite section 93 British North 
American Act, which provides for provincial public education. 

Two great conflicts between the provinces of New Brunswick and 
Manitoba with the Dominion Government have taken place upon its 
interpretation. Under this section Mr. Wheeler devotes fifty pages 
of small type to an impartial, clear, judicial and up-to-date sketch 
of these two great controversies, that of Manitoba being now on 
the point of an amicable settlement upon the lines indicated by the 
Judicial Committee. There can be no question but that this 
important work should prove, as the author hopes, of the highest 
practical utility. 

We have received volumes viii and ix of the Bulletin de L’Institut 
International de Statistique, published by the International Statis- 
tical Society, a body performing an invaluable work in the collection 
and codification of comparative statistics. Volume viii deals 
principally with the education question in almost every country of 
the globe, giving the history, legal and administrative organisations, 
tables of statistics, expenditure, and the publications relating to 
each. Volume ix consists of the report presented to the Congress, 
held at Berne in 1895, an account of its proceedings with the 
papers there read and the various reports and communications 
received. 


We have also received the Second Annual Report of Changes in. 


Wages and Hours of Labour in the United Kingdom,’ which deals 
with the changes of 1894, and with the preliminary figures for 1895. 
With the publication of each report, the value of the work being 
carried on under the able supervision of Mr. Llewellyn Smith, 
becomes more apparent, as it will be possible to form general views 
of the comparative state and tendency of the wages market. It is 
upon these lines that the Commissioner of Labour is working. 

This age-end is nothing if not scientific, and Mr. Horace Seal has 
succeeded in reducing “the strife over precedence ” itself to The 
Science of Status.® ‘He sincerely hopes that it may act as an 
eirenicon, when it is recognised that the differences of Status are 
not superficial but fundamental, being based on truth; and that 
whereas now ‘the butcher, the baker, and candlestick maker’ are 
at loggerheads—when they come to see round the subject—such 
important matters may be peaceably and finally adjusted between 
them, and all parties may accept the inevitable.” The factors of 


1 Bulletin de Ulnstitute International de Statistique. Vols. viiiand ix, Rome: 
Imprimerie Nationale. 

2 Second Annual Report on Changes in Wages and Hours of Labour in the United 
Kingdom, 1894. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 1896. 

3 The Science of Status. A Study in Sociology. By Horace Sea]. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 1896. 
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Status are necessity, utility, antiquity, organisation or solidarity, 
intellectuality, title, handle to the name, which form a plus group 
‘to the good ;,” and public opinion (small), exposure and deception, 
are minus factors, Each of these factors is studied separately, with 
an immense seriousness that does not in the least disguise the perti- 
nent fun of these quick-witted observations on status in society. 
At the end these factors, duly symbolised, are used to draw up 
analytical tables of Statuses, as expressed in brief formulas—which, 
we fear with the author, ‘ will not satisfy Sir Henry Irving.” In 
fact, an actor ‘‘ has only a very moderate plus result.” On the con- 
trary, “the nurse’s analysis is a better one than her fellow servants,’ 
with the exception of the cook. Does the liking for children have a 
civilising tendency?” Really, a quite original book, teaching 
scientific methods, videndo, suggesting wholesome truths and novel 
appreciations—a philosopher’s society book. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


The Italians of To-Day' is a translation from the French of M. 
René Bazin by Mr. Josiah Crooklands. The work is the outcome 
of numerous visits to Italy by the author, a record of his impressions 
of national characteristics, and an attempt to solve some of the 
social economic problems of the day. The following facts upon one 
question when placed in relation appeared to M. Bazin irrecon- 
cilable. An eminently fertile country, a hard-working, indus- 
trious peasantry, a misery and wretchedness amongst them only 
to be compared to that of the Russian ‘‘ moujiks.” Why is this ? 
Because of the enormous taxation, answers M. Bazin. Even a soil 
which produces five crops in the year, and peasants said to be 
“the foremost workers in the world” cannot stand up against the 
present system of increasing taxation. An estate which used to pay 
in 1855 £400, now pays £1,680 in taxes, upon the same or lower 
returns, which amounts to more than a quarter of the total revenue. 
Bat heavy taxation is not always an evil. To what end is it put in 
Italy ? Principally in naval and military expenditure, in large 
public works, and in maintaining local institutions which are long since 
dead, and are only preserved to satisfy local sentiment. So far we 


1 The Italians of To-Day. By René Bazin. Translated by Josiah Crooklands. 
London: Dighr, Long & Co. 
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think M. Bazin has found some of the causes of the agricultural 
depression in Italy, but he says nothing of the effect of tenure, 
nothing of the great estates, the modern autofundia which are said 
to have been the ruin of ancient Rome. M. Bazin is always inter- 
esting, and he writes picturesquely, but he is not always con- 
vincing. 

The Karakorams and Kushmir: An Account of a Journey, by 
Mr. Oscar Eckenstein, is a narrative of an expedition conducted by 
Sir W. Martin Conway in the summer of 1891, from Srinagar to the 
Himalayas. The author formed one of the party whose object was 
to climb the Karakoram Himalayas and there make geographical and 
other scientific observations, The book is written in the form of a 
diary and the author modestly disclaims any literary experience or 
skill. The adoption of this form has been fata] in Mr. Eckenstein’s 
hands. ‘The average reader does not want to know at what fraction 
of the hour the traveller got up, at what hour he had his breakfast, 
at what his dinner, and at what time he went to bed. Those petty 
details coupled with equally minute particulars about the food, are 
tedious in the extreme. ‘Two or three chapters towards the end are 
better reading and are relieved by one or two really good stories, 
but as a whole the book cannot be called a success. 

The first edition of Dolomite Strongholds,’ by the Rev. J. Sanger 
Davies, has been so favourably noticed that it is unnecessary for us 
to do more than to express our satisfaction at the appearance of the 
second edition. All lovers of rock climbing and mountain scenery 
will be delighted with Mr. Davies’s descriptions of his perilous 
ascents of these lately conquered Alpine Peaks. If the illustrations 
only represent a tenth of the hazardous nature of these ascents, we 
can confidently recommend the Dolomites to those who can only find 
life worth living when perched on one toe, clinging with tips of 
their fingers to the face of a precipice 2000 feet sheer, “with half 
the sky cut off above and an unthinkable abyss sinking far 
below.” 


1 The Karakorams and Kushmir. An Account of a Journey. By Oscar Eckenstein. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1896. 

2 Dolomite Strongholds. The Last Untrodden Alpine Peaks. An Account of Ascents 
of the Croda Da Lago, the Little and Great Zinnen, the Cinque Torri, the Fiinflingor- 
spitze and the Langkofel. By the Rev. J. Sanger Davies, M.A. With Maps and 
Ailustrations by the Author. London and New York: George Bell & Sons. 1896. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


WirTHIn the compass of a comparatively small volume, Messrs. W. 
and R. Chambers, of London and Edinburgh, have embodied a life 
of her Majesty Queen Victcria and of the German Emperor William I.” 
The events of the Queen’s reign are tolerably familiar to a great 
number of her subjects; but a volume of this kind will be found 
useful, not only in serving to refresh the memory, but in bringing 
to light many facts not generally known. For instance, it is inte- 
resting to note that the first result of the accession of Queen Victoria 
was the separation of Hanover from the British Crown. By the 
Salic law of that realm, a woman was not permitted to reign; and 
thus the German principality, which became the property of England 
when George I. reached the throne, and which originated so many 
wars with Continental Powers, ceased to have any connection with 
the British Crown. 

The discharge of her queenly functions by her Majesty in the 
early years of her reign was marked by great womanliness and a 
certain deep tenderness, which has always characterised her. When 
she was called upon by the Duke of Wellington to sign her first 
death-warrant, she asked, with tears in her eyes: 

“ Have you nothing to say on behalf of this man ?” 

“‘ Nothing; he has deserted three times,” was the reply. 

“Oh! your Grace, think again.” 

“‘ Well, your Majesty,” said the Duke, “ though he is certainly a 
very bad soldier, some witnesses spoke for his character, and, for 
aught I know to the contrary, he may be a good man.” 

“Oh! thank you for that a thousand times!” the Queen ex- 
claimed ; and she wrote “ Pardoned ” across the paper. 

In her intense attachment to Prince Albert, the Queen showed 
what, to some minds, may seem weakness, ‘“‘ Albert has completely 
won my heart,” she wrote to Baron Stockmar. Not so would the 
masculine-souled Elizabeth have spoken! But the English people 
of to-day are proud of the domestic qualities of their Queen. She is 
not an Elizabeth—she is not unsexed by her royal position. She is 
admired and respected, not because she has sought to wield despotic 
power, but because her own heart has ever been ruled by virtuous 
principles. As Tennyson finely puts it : 


‘“ Her Court was pure, her life serene ; 
God gave her peace ; her land reposed ; 
A thousand claims to reverence closed 
In her as mother, wife, and Queen.” _ 


1 Two Royal Lives: Queen Victoria. William I, German Emperor. London and 
Edinburgh ; W. and R. Chambers. 
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Of King William I. much may be said by way of praise ; but it 
seems to us that the lady who here writes his biography, Mary 
Cochrane, LL.A., is not quite discriminating in her view of his 
character. As Carlyle says, the Hohenzollerns were “a thrifty, 
steadfast, clear-sighted, stout-hearted race of men,” but they were 
also vain-glorious, narrow-minded, and prone to indulge overmuch 
in cant. The two strong points of William I. were love of order 
and firmness of will. His idea of duty was apparently that the 
enemies of Germany should be crushed by armed force—not a very 
high ideal surely ! 

The biography includes a very graphic account of the Franco- 
Prussian war, in which more than justice is done to the characters 
of Bismarck and Moltke. 

The biography of a great schoolmaster has more than ordinary 
interest. The schoolmaster is the real civiliser of the world. For 
this reason, the two volumes dealing with the life of Dr. Samuel 
Butler, head-master of Shrewsbury School,’ have a claim to the 
attention of every intelligent and educated reader. Dr. Butler was 
born in 1774. He came of a good old yeoman stock in Warwick- 
shire. He was educated at Rugby, and was a contemporary of 
Walter Savage Landor and Samuel Taylor Coleridge. A letter of 
Coleridge testifying great personal friendship towards Butler is given 
in one of the early chapters of the work. The correspondence 
of Dr. Butler deals chiefly with educational topics. However, 
he had a capacity for grappling with political questions which, 
if rightly exercised, might have made him distinguished as a states- 
man. His views on many questions were narrow, but such as might 
be expected from an educationist of the old school ; for example, he 
thought it a mistake to educate what are called “the lower orders” 
too much. It is true that ‘real learning,” as he says, “ requires 
time, patience, talent and opportunity to its attainment.” This is 
only another aspect of the doctrine that ‘a little learning is a 
dangerous thing.” But as Sir William Hamilton, the eminent 
metaphysician, observed, “A little learning is better than gross 
ignorance, as long as we realise that it is only a little learning.” 
Scholars are too apt to look down upon the masses, and to regard 
them as unfit receptacles for culture. But the world moves in spite 
of them—to adapt Galileo's words to the idea of modern progress— 
and the wide spread of knowledge is one of the things of which all 
advanced thinkers in our own time are justly proud. 

At the present hour public interest in England is concentrated on 
the navy. Britain’s Glory,’ which is described as a “ popular history 


1 Life and Letters of Dr. Samuel Butler. Headmaster of Shrewsbury School, and 
afterwards Bishop of Lichfield. By his Grandson Samuel Butler. London: John 
Murray. 

- 2 Britain’s Glory. A Popular Account of the Royal Navy. By W. Clarke Halland 
Clement Salaman. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
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of the Navy,” will be welcome to those who desire to get information 
in a handy and cheap form. The authors, W. Clarke Hall and 
Clement Salaman, have done their work well. The history goes 
back to the landing of Julius Cesar, though till the reign of the 
Saxon Edgar, England could not be said to possess a navy. An 
excellent account of the Spanish Armada and its fate is given, and 
the reader gets a glimpse of Drake’s exploits. Too little space is 
devoted to the great career of Nelson. A very large portion of the 
book is concerned with the present condition of the navy—a subject, 
of course, of enormous practical importance. 

We have received three admirably written and exceedingly useful 
volumes, forming portion of the “‘ University Correspondence Tutorial 
Series.” arly Grecian History,’ by Messrs. A. H. Allcroft and 
W. F. Mason, gives a sketch of the Greek historic period and its 
literature down to 495 8.c. The chapters dealing with Sparta and 
Athens are thoroughly interesting. Though intended for learners, 
the work is not only a monument of research, but a distinct addition 
to historic literature. 

The History of Greece (495-431 B.c.), by Mr. A. H. Allcroft, bears 
the second title of Zhe Making of Athens.* The introductory chapter 
is, perhaps, too long, having regard to the limited dimensions of the 
work, and the result is excessive compression in the chapters dealing 
with actual historic occurrences. The closing chapter on Athenian 
literature is luminous and brimming over with knowledge of the 
subject. 

Messrs. Allcroft and Mason have, perhaps, taken even greater 
pains with their History of Rome. The account of the early inhabi- 
tants of Italy, including that strange people, the Etruscans, is almost 
exhaustive. The sketch of Carthage is also a scholarly piece of 
work, The authors give a true explanation of the legendary period 
of the kings, and they also deal with the constituents of the Roman 
<twvitas and the nature of Roman and Latin colonies. The history 
ends at 14 a.D., the date of Augustus’s death. 

A work on Greek constitutional history‘ cannot fail to prove 
useful to students. Mr. A. H. J. Greenidge, Lecturer on Ancient 
History at Brasenose College, Oxford, has written an excellent 
handbook on the subject. The chapter on Greek democracy is 
exceptionally interesting. The Greek idea of democracy rested on 
the belief in the xpirixy Sivayuc, the capacity of the masses to 
judge of policy and conduct. This belief in the common sense of 


' Early Grecian History. By A. H. Allcroft, M.A. Oxon, and W. F. Mason, M.A. 
London. London: W. B. Clive. 

* The Making of Athens: History of Greece (495-431 B.C). By A. H. Allcroft, M.A. 
Oxon. London: W. B. Clive. 

% The Tutorial History of Rome. By A, H. Allcroft, M.A. Oxon, and W. F. 
Mason, M.A. London. London: W. B. Clive. f 

* Handbook of Greek Constitutional History. By A. H. J. Greenridge, M.A. London: 
Macraillan & Co. 
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the people, which is to be found even in Aristotle, is, according to 
the author of the work under notice, a deeper analysis than the 
assumed fact of numerical equality. 

The lives of philanthropists are a contribution to the history of 
the world’s greatest heroes. For that reason, the little book pub- 
lished by Messrs. Chambers on Lord Shaftesbury and George 
Peabody’ should be widely read. The English peer and the 
American millionaire were both benefactors of the species, and they 
were animated by the noblest humanity. Every page in the volume 
is full of interest. 

Mr. Israel Abrahams has certainly not underrated the services of 
the Hebrew race to humanity in his book, Jewish Life in the Middle 
Ages.* In his introduction he says, “‘ That the Jews were the great 
scientific, commercial, and philosophical intermediaries of the Middle 
Ages is not denied.” This is a rather wide assumption, to say the 
least of it. The Jewish character has not, as a rule, been intel- 
lectual. Philo and Spinoza were brilliant exceptions, and it is idle 
to gainsay the fact that usury and materialism had, during the Middle 
Ages, done much more to injure the Jewish mind than any persecu- 
tion. As a matter of fact, Judaism is now an anachronism, and 
every educated and enlightened Jew is at heart either a rationalist 
or a Christian. The book, though not reliable in many of its state- 
ments, is ably written, and is a useful contribution to medieval 
history. The author seems to feel the impracticability of even 
attempting to create in modern times a Jewish nation, and, indeed, 
he admits by implication that the sentiment of fraternity inevitably 
tends to Christianise the Jew. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


THE premier place in the month’s chronicle of fiction is readily con- 
ceded to a novel by that ever popular authoress ‘‘ Miss Braddon.” * 
Many as are the tales of the Commonwealth and the Restoration, 
this picture of the life and manners of that eventful period comes 
with all the freshness of old topics presented, if not altogether in a. 
new light, yet with considerable power of graphic delineation. 
There is a description of the never-to-be-forgotten winter ; and the 
story of the great plague is retold, and stands out in a lurid setting. 
1 Lord Shaftesbury and George Peabody : The Story of Two Great Public Benefactors. 
London: W. & R. Chambers, 
‘ — Infe in the Middle Ages. By Israel Abrahams, M.A. London: Macmillan 


0. 
3 London Pride ; or, Whenthe World was Younger. By M. E. Braddon. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 
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‘‘ Hastward there rose the red glare of a great fire, and she feared 
that some of those old wooden houses in the narrower streets were 
blazing ; but on inquiry of a solitary foot-passenger, she learnt that 
this fire was one of the many which had been burning for three 
days at street corners and in open spaces, at a great expense of 
sea-coal, with a hope of purifying the atmosphere, and dispensing 
poisonous gases—but that, so far, no amelioration had followed upon 
this outlay and labour. She came presently to a junction of roads 
near the Fleet ditch, and saw the huge coal fire flaming with a 
sickly glare in the sunshine, tended by a spectral figure, half clad 
and hungry looking, to whom she gave an alms; and at this junc- 
ture of ways a great peril awaited her, for there sprang, as it were, 
out of the very ground, so quickly did they assemble out of neigh- 
bouring courts and alleys, a throng of mendicants, who clustered 
around her, with filthy hands outstretched, and shrill voices imploring 
charity. So wasted were their half naked limbs, so ghastly and 
livid their countenances, that they might have all been plague- 
patients, and Angela recoiled from them in horror.” Such description 
is admirable for those who have not the taste or opportunity for 
dipping into Defoe, and the readers of the up-to-date novel have the 
advantage of following the fortunes of the ministering angel— 
Angela—even, alas, into the Court of King’s Bench. But for the 
events that brought the heroine into that unpleasant situation, and 
for the spirited description of an old-world trial, and of the subse- 
quent brawl in the sacred precincts in days when there were no 
evening papers and headlines to improve the occasion, the reader 
must be referred to the book itself. 

Notwithstanding its unfinished condition, Gaston de Latowr,' is 
well deserving the permanent shape now given to it by Mr. Shad- 
well. The work, we are reminded by the editor, would, if completed, 
have been a parallel study of character to Marius the Epicurean ; 
and this companion volume will be welcomed by admirers of Mr. 
Pater’s genius of whom there are not a few. The book before us 
deals with another age of transition, that of the days of Charles IX., 
“when the old fabric of belief was breaking up, and when the 
problem of men’s destiny and his relations to the unseen was under- 
going a new solution.” Many of the pages are full of pregnant ideas 
lucidly expressed, notably those of the last chapter on the Lower 
Pantheism. 

The fragrance of the best brand of American humour pervades 
this brilliant collection of Impressions and Experiences? by Mr. 
Howells. The tales (evidently true) of beggars and beggary of all 


1 Gaston de Latour, An Unfinished Romance. By Walter Pater, late Fellow of 
Brasenose College. Prepared for the Press by Charles L. Shadwell. London: Mac- 
millan & Co., Ltd. 

a > ones and Experiences. By William D. Howells. Edinburgh: David 
ouzlas, 
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conditions and sorts are most diverting—and yet the author has not 
grown case-hardened or cynical and callous—‘‘I should not myself 
feel safe in refusing anything to a beggar upon the theory of a 
fortune sewn into a mattress, to be discovered after the beggar has 
died intestate. I know that a great many good people pin their 
faith to such mattresses; but I should be greatly surprised if one 
such could be discovered in the whole city of New York. On-the 
other hand, I feel pretty sure that there are hundreds and even 
thousands of people who are insufficiently fed and clad in New York ; 
and if here and there one of these has the courage of his misery, 
and asks alms, one must not be too cocksure it is a sin to give to 
him.” If we were to quote one half the good things which deserve 
notice in this little book, we might forfeit our claim as pioneers in 
the crusade against piracy. 

Most readers after perusing Mrs, Humphry Ward’s new book, 
Sir George Tressady,' will agree with Marcella in her liking for 
“this interested limited being,” George Tressady, with all his stub- 
bornness in disclaiming inconvenient enthusiasms, as they may 
also endure “the scorn for pity he (George) had once flung at 
Marcella Maxwell.” The heroism that led him to face the after damp 
in the coal mine as a rescuer, and to meet the fate that befel him 
with fortitude, if not with rapture, makes a fine finish to a noble life ; 
and the tragic scene is moreover depicted with the minute attention 
to detail of a Hector Melot with the addition of merits that are the 
writer's own. A remarkable saying, by the way, that of George’s, 
“May the Lord preserve us from quacks. One had better be a 
hypocrite.” Here evidently is a hero who believes that the old 
homage paid by vice to virtue is less harmful than the modern 
pilgrimage of virtue along new paths in quest of notoriety. Although 
the present work—abounding as it does in sober literary beauties 
rather than in alarms and excursions, of religious sensationalism— 
may not create a furore, it will meet with genuine appreciation. 

In La Raison Passionée, a gifted young author, Joseph Caraguel, 
deals with certain questions of the day in the domain of politics, 
of «sthetics, of ethics, and of morals, in a manner worthy of a 
disciple of Comte and Spencer. His style is condensed, to say the 
least, for within the space of a little over three hundred pages the 
writer treats of thirty topics, the list including ‘ La France Sérmisse,” 
“Le Crime du Cocu,” “ M. Pierre Loti,” “ Electeurs et Candidats,” 
«Le reniement de Taine,” and “ La moralité de l’adultére.” 

The Queen's Preferment® is a tale of the Court of Queen Elizabeth, 
and, despite certain affectations of style, the story is quaint and 
pretty, and, being not too long, is distinctly readable. Mr. Paine’s 
illustrations are carefully executed and of a dainty character, quite 


1 Sir George Tressady. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 
2 La Raison Passionée. Paris: P. V. Stock. 


3 The Queen's Ireferment. By A. E. Aldington. London: Digby, Long & Co. 
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in keeping with the book. We congratulate Mr. Aldington on his 
dedicatory epigram—or shall we say bon mot ? 

The last of these Sketches for Scamps,' on “ Yumour,” is the best 
of the lot. Among the rest, all of which are intended to be in the 
merry vein, may be found one on “ Seeing the Doctor,” which no 
one could characterise as humour or legitimate fun, unless he were 
ignorant or regardless of medical ethics and professional etiquette, 
not to speak of ordinary morality and gentlemanly behaviour. The 
gist of the matter is that James Cavenagh, a ladies’ doctor, takes 
advantage of his calling to attempt to make love to one of his 
patients, Lady Pole. It is natural enough that her ladyship pauses 
“ for a moment at the door to call Jim a coward,” and satisfactory, 
so far as it goes, that “ James ceased to be a doctor.” But the 
author’s description of the fellow is a little baffling, ‘‘ fall of healthy 
moral instincts, and one or two others not so completely admirable 

. what a glorious fellow! and his friends called him Jim-Jams.” 
It may mystify some to find in a book of jesting a serious apology 
-for the wholesale admission of women into the medical profession, 
but the meaning of the Hon. Ernest Pomeroy is apparent, and we 
must feel grateful to him for this pearl, though when he breaks out, 
‘Dear old James! what a splendid fellow he was!” surely the 
satire becomes a little thick, and the simple-minded reader is in 
danger of missing the point. 

The Girl at the Dower House* is a truly charming love tale of 
“Sunningdale” and Switzerland, of which the headings of the 
chapters alone are genially suggestive—c.g., “Child or Woman,” 
“On Mountain Heights,” “A Blue Gentian,” and “Silver Wings.” 
The following extract taken haphazard affords an excellent sample : 
‘He is dead, Ursie, and I shall never be happy again. I shal) 
always know that I made the last years of his life wretched. And 
things might have been so different—oh, so different! You once 
warned me, and I would not listen. This is my punishment, and I 
deserve it; but it is a very bitter punishment. If only something 
less might have been done instead! If only I could have been 
allowed to try once more—just once more!” The authoress clings 
to the old-fashioned belief that real life has enough of the tragedy 
of ‘‘ What might have been” and of “Too late,” without novelists 
depriving it wantonly of the solace of literary illusions, accordingly 
‘“‘ Somehow, Monsieur did survive it all.” 

A tale of the struggles and experiences of an American journalist, 
by no means depressing, but rather exhilarating, is this story of 
Jerry the Dreamer Inviting from the first page—‘ such was the 
degree of Tampico’s decadence that the country-folk looked down on 

1 Sketches for Sca By the Hon. Ernest Pomeroy. London: Digby, Long & Co: 
2 The Girl at the Dower House and A ifterward, By Agnes Giberne. Edinburgh: 


W. &°R. Chambers, Ltd. 
3 Jerry the Dreamer. By Will Payne. London: Chatto & Windus, 
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the townfolk. No town can get lower than that.” The interest 
of the tale as it unfolds a series of mistakes and misunderstandings 
in his professional and domestic life, by which, however, he 
ultimately profits, is maintained to the last. The book has local 
colour and is well written. 

The story of Without Faith ov Fear’ opens in Moorvale, a peaceful 
Devonshire village, “which had a special sun of its own,” and of 
whose simple-minded people the Rev. Dimsdale Fleting had spiritual 
charge. David Fleting, his son, grows up “ without faith or fear,” 
and breaks his father’s heart, and loses his ladylove, and altogether 
makes a mess of his life. His wanderings take him to Italy and 
among the Dresses, and far on the road at least to Thibet, till at last 
he returns home to die in Providence hospital, which has been estab- 
lished near his native village by his lost love. ‘‘ He who repents at 
the eleventh hour does so generally under the terror of death, but I 
have no fear, as I have no faith.” . . . . ‘*O David, my beloved ; for 
the old love’s sake comfort me by some words of faith and hope.” 

. . . “Christian, I have listened to you, and my doubts seem 
to be passing away.” Even for a religious novel (or a sceptical one) 
we are bound to say that this tale is unconvincing, if not fatuous. 
The hero’s nobility of character is strongly contrasted with the 
vicious selfishness of the hypocrite George Treveiyan, and he is 
keenly conscious withal of the wrongs and misery around him, and 
yet he does little or nothing in the way of service or remedial 
endeavour. In an early chapter he says: “ Faith is based on super- 
stition. I prefer to be judged by my acts and deeds, not by my 
professions of faith.” But where are the acts and deeds? He 
wanders aimlessly about the world. ‘“ ‘ Why cannot I find a God ?’ 
was the cry that was ever in his heart.” ‘‘ He was so constituted,” 
we read in the last chapter, ‘“‘that while he lived he must go on 
seeking a faith, although his search might end in nothing.” Honest 
doubt is surely compatible with work, and ‘‘ obstinate questionings ” 
need not be used, as an anarchist’s bombshell, for one’s family circle. 
Yet the recklessness of this seeker after faith is as destructive of the 
peace and happiness of his surroundings as is the selfishness of the 
profligate worldling—whose hypocrisy, however contemptible, is, 
after all, comparatively harmless. 

The new celebration of Christmastide—so very out of date, you 
know, for grown ups—brings a golden shower of gift books. First 
(for the older among the young people) comes a sensational story of 
love and crime—TZhe Rose of Allandale, by Gordon Stables, M.D., R.N. 
(Digby, Long & Co.). A Wonderful Christmas and other stories, 
by Katherine E. Vernham, is seasonable (National Society’s Deposi- 
tory). The Inseparables (illustrated) is a lively tale of school life 

! Without Faith or Fear. The Story of a Soul. By J. E. Muddock. London; 
Digby, Long & Co. 
VoL. 146. —No. 6. 3B 
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(Digby, Long & Co.). Little Miss Curlylocks, by Audrey Curtis 
(National Society’s Depository), has two full page illustrations, one 
of which gives a delightful portrait of the little heroine with her 
grandpapa. Songs for Little People, by Norman Gale (Archibald 
Constable & Co.), is a dainty and ideal present for a child of any age 
from five to fifteen. Bessie Kitson, by G. Norway (National Society’s 
Depository), is a beautifully bound little book with two illustrations 
—* Dollie and I are drinking tea,” and another. Robert Weston’s 
New Reciter and Reader (Jarrold & Sons) will prepare the ambitious 
elocutionist for Christmas parties. 4A Friendly Girl, by Catherine 
P. Slater (National Society’s Depository), illustrates the virtue of 
helpfulness. Where Billows Break, by Hilary Deccan (Digby, Long 
& Co.), is a short Irish story full of tender pathos. Stories for Men 
and Women, series I. (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.), a little book 
elegantly got up and printed on soft toned paper. Taking French 
Leave, by L. E. Tiddeman (National Society’s Depository), contains 
a picture “the cause of all the trouble ”—a servant girl appropria- 
fing money from a drawer. An Impossible Person, by Constance 
Cotterell, brings the Autonym Library (Fisher Unwin) again under 
notice with its handy shape and almost unsoilable binding. 
Smirched, by Aldyth Ingram (Digby, Long and Co.)—-a book for 
artists and others. Zhe Poetry of the Celtic Races and other studies, 
by Ernest Renan (Walter Scott, Ltd.), and Zhe Bothie and other 
poems, by Arthur Hugh Clough, edited by Ernest Rhys (Walter 
Scott, Ltd.), both pretty little presents for lovers of poetry. Poems, 
by Mrs, Hemans (George Routledge and Sons, Ltd.), an exquisite 
and cheap little collection of these irreproachable effusions, 

The Unjust Steward, by Mrs. Oliphant, possesses many attrac- 
tions (originality, however, scarcely being among the number), and 
has the popular merit of being a Scotch story not unduly burdened 
with the northern dialect. The minister having in a moment of 
need borrowed three hundred pounds from a benevolent neighbour, 
on the death of the latter allows it to be understood by the man of 
business that the debt was only fifty, and therefore throughout the 
book suffers from the pangs of conscience, until in the end he makes 
a clean breast of it, and all comes right. It is a well-worn theme, 
and one familiar to the readers of Queer Stories and other smart 
sketches, and none but a very clever pen could have spun the interest 
out in the way the authoress has done through more than three 
hundred pages without affliction and weariness. 

Taquisara* is truly “a strange tragedy of love and death.” The 
scene is laid in Italy, and the characters, both vicious and virtuous, 
are genuine products of the Peninsula. The story relates the 
adventures and perils the heroine, an heiress, had to go through after 


&?) The Unjust Steward; or, The Minister’s Debt. By Mrs. Oliphant. London : W. & R. 
Chambers, Ltd. 
2 Taquisara, By F, Marion Crawford. In Two Vols. London: Macmillan & Co.} 
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consenting, for the sake of peace, to make her will in favour of an 
aunt, whose husband had plundered the estate, and was in danger of 
exposure and the galleys. The predicament she found herself in 
may be gathered from the terse advice of the friendly priest. ‘ Eat 
what the others eat. Drink what the others drink. Take nothing 
especially prepared for you. Lock your door at night. If you will 
not leave the house, that is all you can do.” Amongst the many 
good things in the book is a graphic account of an interview with a 
somnambulist (surely the author means clairvoyante), and we may 
also add that the two neat little volumes are a pleasure to handle. 

That eloquent advocate of freedom, William Le Queux, furnishes 
us in A Secret Service: with a volume of strange tales of a Nihilist at 
once thrilling and veracious, which will serve to throw what will 
appear to many to be a new light on the methods and designs of 
the Russian revolutionary movement. It is the author’s earnest 
desire to disabuse the minds of English readers that the Party of 
Freedom are mere murder leagues, and he deprecates the popular views 
on the subject which are obtained from English writers unacquainted 
with Russian life. He glories in the fact that the Russian Govern- 
ment sent one of its emissaries to his house in London to inform 
him that his book has been prohibited from entering the Russian 
Empire. 

In a volume entitled Specimens of Hausa Literature,’ Mr. C. H. 
Robinson enables English readers to form a general estimate of the 
religious and philosophical ideas of an interesting people. The 
country inhabited by the Hausas covers a great portion of the north- 
east of Africa. Hausaland contains a population of about 25,000,000, 
15,000,000 of whom are supposed to speak the Hausa language. 
Hausa is the language of trade throughout the whole of the Central 
Soudan, and, indeed, of the greater part of Africa north of the 
Equator. The reason why the country and the language of the 
Hausas have remained up to the present time almost completely 
unknown to the general public is that Hausaland has, to a great 
extent, been cut off from intercourse with Europeans owing to 
certain physical obstacles of more than ordinary magnitude. 

Special interest has recently been aroused in the Hausa people 
owing to the fact that a large portion of the troops selected to take 
part in the war with the Ashantees consisted of Hausas. 

The language of this people has probably had a Semitic origin. 
Quite a third of the words which it contains have obviously Semitic 
roots. The Hausas are Mahommedans, and the specimens given in 
the volume present the religion of the great Arabian Prophet in a 
light which compares not unfavourably with Christianity. 


1 4 Secret Service. By William Le Queux. London: Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd. 
2 Specimens of Hausa Literature. By Charles Henry Robinson, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Cambridge: University Press. 
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In one poem composed by a Mallam named Lima Chidia, who 
died about thirty years ago, we find the following passages :— 

“God is great. He displays much generosity ; in the abode of 
the resurrection, He will act as a patient man. 

‘“‘ Whatever you heve given away here, you will meet with in the 
next world; you will obtain riches which will be free from the 
attacks of mice, much less of ants. 

“You will obtain a reward according to the character of your 
actions on earth ; you will come to meet with these actions in the 
next world.” 

In another poem, the evils of ignorance are eloquently pointed 
out: 

“The son of the ignorant is a beast and a fool; he destroys him- 
self; he knows nothing in the world. 

‘The son of the ignorant is a corpse, even before he is dead ; 
his craft during his sojourning on earth is in vain. 

‘The fool would say, This world is a virgin child; the wise man 
perceives that the world is old. 

‘The wise man is a good friend, he would show to us the course 
of this world.” 

The manuscripts which form the collection in this volume were 
obtained in different of the Hausa States of Western Central Africa, 
partly by the author and partly by his brother. 

The issue of the work is a first-fruit of the Hausa Association 
formed in 1891 “for the purpose of promoting the study of the 
Hausa language and people.” It is intended to follow up this 
volume shortly with a grammar and a dictionary of the language. 

A hide for Life at Gettysburg‘ is the name of a narrative poem 
in imitation of Scott’s style by R. S. Walter. Sometimes we find 
spirited lines, ¢.. : 


“’ Tis theirs to ride for Lane and Lee 
’ Tis theirs to ride for Liberty.” 


But it would be an exaggeration to describe it as poetry of a high 
order. 

The two sections of the Oxford English Dictionary * which have 
last appeared contain together about 3000 words. The history of 
certain English words now used frequently without reference to their 
origin will excite general interest—e.g., Dismal is connected with the 
old French dismal (dies mali)—evil days. It was at first a sub- 
stantive of collective meaning. When day was added, making dismal 
day, its attributive use passed into an adjective. The word flask 


1 A Ride for Life at Gettysburg. By R. 8. Walter. New York: A. T. Delamere. 

* A New English Dictionary. Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murrey. Vol. III. (Dis- 
BURDENED—DISOBSERVANT). Vol. IV, (FIsH—--FLEXUOSE.) Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 
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is probably derived from fiasco, which may be traced back to the 
Greek giadn (shallow drinking cup), Such words as fizz, fizzle, 
flabbergast, flabby, flags, &c., are of onomatopesic origin. 


ART. 


“ Apart from his artistic genius, Millet’s personality is one of rare 
charm.” This is the keynote of the work which has been devoted to 
the life and letters of Jean Francois Millet, by Julia Cartwright 
(Mrs. Henry Ady). She has succeeded in giving us a book alto- 
gether satisfactory. Of the genius she is rightly persuaded, with 
the personality she is in full sympathy. And she has toiled patiently 
in gathering together the scattered material which remains of such 
a life. In the twenty years since his death, the artist has steadily 
advanced toward recognition as a great and permanent master. The 
esthetic quality of bis work, that which makes the *“ whole world 
kin” in seeing and feeling with the artist, is greater than the tech- 
nical skill which men of the craft have finally learned to appreciate. 
‘“‘A peasant I was born, and a peasant I will die! I will say what 
I feel, and I will paint things as I see them.” 

The book forms a handsome volume of nearly 400 octavo pages. 
The letters of Millet, with their clear, homely enunciation of prin- 
ciples which the painter had worked out with his art, are used con- 
stantly ; and so are the fragments of conversation from the personal 
recollections of friends. There is a portrait of the artist and eight 
reproductions of his best paintings in a good style of photogravure. 
The author has a good understanding of the before and after in the 
struggle for artistic existence of her subject—the young peasant of 
the Norman coast, the self-made artist in Paris, the independent 
painter of Barbizon, and, in the twenty years since his death, the 
recognised master. 

To those who read between the lines, the Art and the Life of 
Millet are a sign of the times. They were developed in parallel 
curves with the mental revolutions of the century, but with a spon- 
taneous and unconscious sincerity which the passing “ Schools” never 
knew. The Romanticism of 1830 had a strongly theatrical side ; 
and Théophile Gautier, who embodied its spirit under the red vest 
with which he astonished the vulgar, tirst recognised the excellence 
of Millet’s art and then fell away in disgusted alarm from the beauty 
of his peasants’ sabots. It was the innate distrust of the bowrgeois 


1 Jean Francois Millet: His Life and Letters, By Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Henry 
Ady). London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1896. 
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for the common people who shall survive him, because they are 
fittest to survive. This accusation of Socialism was again and again 
brought against the painter. That the man who “ goeth forth to his 
labour until the evening ” should be an expression of struggling human 
nature in its beauty and depth of emotion is an unacceptable gospel 
to a class whose life is a conventionality to satisfy the complicated 
conditions of civilisation. Even the later Realists have had no true 
sympathy with the life of the working man, in which they hunt out 
the vile and grotesque without attending to the wealth of affection 
that rises up from simple hearts. It is the despair of the present 
reactionary Idealism of the young that its art is factitious—a 
theatrical posing of what “nice people” imagine must be the 
attitude of the natural man toward the nature of which he is a part. 
In Millet we have the peasant issuing from all that was strong in an 
old régime, and working out alone the essential poetry and philosophy 
of things. 

It is to be desired that the high class art-books of a publisher like 
Mr. Batsford should become known to the general reading public. 
Their utility is seldom limited to the technical artist or professional 
amateur ; and the richness of the engraved plates is certainly more 
impressive than the promiscuous illustration of ‘‘ made” books, The 
advantage of art books of this kind is obvious. Even after a cur- 
sory turning over of the pages, a consistent impression remains of 
something deserving to be known. It is a keeping company with 
art. This is true of a late publication which is not without a tinge 
of patriotism—Choir Stalls and their Carvings: Examples of Miseri- 
cords from English Cathedrals and Churches, sketched by Emma 
Phipson, with an introduction and descriptive notes.’ 

The book, well printed and bound, is a broad quarto, with 101 
full-page plates, reproducing more than 300 sketches by the “ Ink- 
Photo” process. The interleaved letterpress catalogues describe, not 
only the examples of which illustrations are given, but all that exist 
in the same building. The plates are arranged in the order of time, 
from Exeter Cathedral, a.p. 1244, to Durham, 1660—over four 
centuries of an art which flourished at its best in England. There is 
a complete alphabetical list of the subjects of the carvings, a topo- 
graphical list by counties of the places where they are to be found, 
and a chronological list, “‘ as far as can be ascertained,” of the dates 
of carving. 

It is with the movable seats of the choir stalls—and only with 
their carved under-sides at that—that the book properly deals. 
These seats, like those in a modern theatre, worked on hinges. 
“Underneath they had a kind of bracket, which, when the seat was 
raised, formed a slight support to persons in a standing attitude ”— 


1 Choir Stalls and their Carvings. By Emma Phipson. London B. T. Batsford. 
1896. 
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in which posture canons and the rest had to recite or sing a large 
portion of the Church’s never-ending daily office of psalms and 
hymns. ‘ These seats are known by a variety of names: miseri- 
cords, misereres, subsellae, sellette, and sometimes they are called 
‘ nodding-seats,’ from a popular notion that if the occupant, during a 
long service, was inclined to sleep and bent forward, they fell down 
with a bang! .. . The seats are now seldom raised [nineteenth- 
century occupants sit on intrepidly and laugh at the mediaeval 
laziness of nodding while standing], but it is easy to imagine that, 
when they were all uplifted, the effect would be a bold band or frieze 
of carving, which would add great richness to the appearance of the 
stalls.” 

Let us hope that Miss Phipson’s conscientious labours will lead to 
visitors insisting on seeing these fine specimens of wood-carving, 
which begin with the Flemish traditions of the “ easterlings ” and 
end only with the Classicism that stopped short any further develop- 
ment of a Renaissance in Protestant England. “ In one cathedral I 
remarked to the verger that, judging from the dust, the seats had 
not often been raised. ‘No,’ he said, scornfully ; ‘who wants to 
look at the horrible things ?’”. 

The real significance of these “horrible things” in the history of 
art, which is also the history of contemporary life, may be gathered 
from their close connection with other decorative work of the time. 
“Similar subjects are found depicted in the stained glass of the 
windows, in the stone carvings of the spandrils, gargoyles, and 
capitals of pillars, also in the brasses, and in the tiles or mosaics of 
the floors of ecclesiastical buildings. Calendars, missals, and even 
the books used in the services of the church, were profusely orna- 
mented with subjects of a similar character.” But here, in miseri- 
cord carving, behind the backs of the clergy, the Gothic love of the 
grotesque did surely most ran riot. A fox in a pulpit preaches to 
geese ; rats hang a cat; and a hare calmly raises the lid of a pot to 
look at the head of a bound who is being stewed ; and women inflict 
corporal chastisement on their husbands, 

The letterpress has been done intelligently and with unusual 
correctness. Probably the interpretation of symbols would gain 
from comparison with the continental Bestiaires, as reproduced by 
Péres Martin and Cahier in their superbly illustrated archeological 
works. The identification of the sacred figure, ‘‘ represented with a 
crowd of small figures under the folds of her mantle, which she holds 
over them,” with St. Ursula and the 11,009 virgins, or with “Charity,” 
is almost certainly wrong. This was a common Franciscan ideal of 
the Madonna, which the rose-brooch in the example given would 
also seem to indicate. The “ angel holding heart” is more likely to 
be a ‘“‘seraph” in technical angelology than an ‘‘ emblem of St. 
Augustine,” while “St. Theresa” is too modern for misericords. 
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The pelican ‘‘in her piety” is not “a symbol of maternal devotion 
and charity,” but of the Sacrament in which Christ nourishes the 
faithful with His blood, according to a popular rhymed and accented 
hymn of St. Thomas Aquinas—Pie pelicane, Jesu Domine ! - 

Another of Mr. Batsford’s publications, requiring much outlay of | 
time, labour, and expense, is a most valuable atlas of Modern Opera 
Houses and Theatres. The first volume has been published, the 
second is in press, and the third, completing the work, will come out 
next year. As it is of international utility, all references on the 
illustrations are made in three languages—English, German, and 
French—with dimensions both in feet and in metres. 

It is not easy to say enough in praise of such a work. It is the 
first great collective work on theatres published during the last fifty 
years, and its predecessor of that time was a Paris publication. ‘In 
compiling these volumes endeavour has been made to combine the 
advantages of an atlas and a text-book, which will not only afford 
information to the specialist, the architect, and engineer, but also to 
the theatre lessee, the playgoer, and critic, and to public authorities 
and their officials.” Block plans and tables are given as helps to 
realise comparative sizes; plans and sections are =}5 full size, and 
elevations and details are to larger uniform scales. This first volume 
has three examples from Austria and Hungary, six from Germany, 
eight from Great Britain, two from the Netherlands, one each from 
Norway and Sweden, and three from Russia, The next volume is 
to deal with examples from the ‘ Latin” countries, and the third 
with planning and construction and theatre fires. 

The fifth volume of English Minstrelsie? deserves the praise already 
given to the preceding issues. Inthe present number the introduc- 
tion deals with ‘“ concert-halls, gardens, and singers,” from the close 
of the seventeenth century. There is the usual wealth of anecdote, 
with some good reproductions of engraving of the time. The songs 
have the same wide range as before, from “ Once I loved a Maiden 
Fair” of the Stuart days down to Mrs. Opie’s ‘‘ Hindustani Girl’s 
Lament.” The last-century songs seem immeasurably superior to our 
present senseless ditties of the music halls, The new accompani- 
ments of Messrs. Sheppard, Bussell, and Hopkinson should help to 
revive their popularity. 





1 Modern Opera Houses and Theatres. Vol. I. (23 by 16 inches), 100 plates, 75 
pages of text) with 100 diagrams By Edwin O. Sachs, Architect, and Ernest A. E. 
Woodrow, A.R.I.B.A. London: B. T. Batsford. 

* English Minstrelsie. A National Monument of English Song. Edited by 8. 
Baring-Gould, M.A. Vol. V. Edinburgh: T.C. & E.C. Jack. 1896. 
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